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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Stock Diseases. 

In order to prevent any confusion in the minds of stock owners as 
to their responsibility under the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act, attention is drawn to the following diseases which have been 
proclaimed as notifiable:—Actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, catarrh, 
dourine (or equine syphilis), equine fever, epizootic lymphangitis, 
farcy, foot and mouth disease, glanders, lice, pants (or contagious 
penumonia affecting swine), pleuro-pneumonia, rabies, rinderpest, 
scab, sheep pox, surra, swine fever, tick fever, trichinosis, tuberculosis. 
All suspected cases of any of the above diseases should be 
immediately reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 
Request for advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being 
contagious, and other veterinary advice through the medium of the 
Journal of Agriculture, should be addressed to the “Editor” This 
course is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, either by name or title, may be left unattended 
for several days whilst that officer is away in the country. 


Agricultural Bureau Fixtures. 

The Annual Conference of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
situated in the areas served by the Pinnaroo and Brown’s Well 
railway lines is to be held at Tailem Bend on Thursday, August 31st. 
Sessions will be held at 3.30 in the afternoon and 7.30 in the evening, 
addresses being delivered by officers of the Department, and papers 
read by members of the different Branches. 


Congress. 

The Annual Congress (which was abandoned last year) is to take 
place in Adelaide on the 4th, 5th, and 6th September, and a large 
number of questions of vital interest to agriculturists is included in 
the agenda. 


Imports and Exports of Plants, Fruits, &c. 

During the month of June, 1916, 943bush. of fresh fruits, 
15,326bush. of bananas, 26,695 bags potatoes, 1,480 bags of onions, 
and 196 packages of plants, seeds, and bulbs were examined and 
admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the “Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910”; 303bush. of 
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bananas (over ripe) were destroyed. Under the Federal Quarantine 
Act, 827 packages of plants, seeds, and bulbs were examined and 
admitted from oversea sources. Under the Federal Commerce Act, 
356 cases of fresh fruits, 2,270 packages of dried fruits, and 7 pack¬ 
ages of plants were exported to oversea markets. These were con¬ 
signed as follows:—For London—17 cases citrus fruit; New Zealand 
-39 cases citrus fruit, 2,270 packages of dried fruit, and 7 packages 
of plants. ■' 

Sarcosporidiosis. 

A disease of somewhat frequent occurrence in certain parts of the 
State, and one that has caused sheepowmers a good deal of trouble, 
and, in cases, loss, is described by the Government Veterinary 
Lecturer (Mr: F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.) as sarcosporidiosis. 
In a particular case brought under notice by a correspondent, the 
animals affected were six-tooth ewes, heavy in lamb, fat, but not too 
fat. They stood about alone, appeared stiff, and lost the use of the 
hind legs; got down, were unable to rise or stand when lifted, and 
subsequently died. “The symptoms, so well described, point to the 
disease known as sarcosporidiosis,” said Mr. Place, in replying. “It 
is due to a microscopic parasite in the blood cells, which exists, apart 
from sheep, on the lower leaves of herbage such as grass or dandelion 
in damp condition. It affects animals that are beginning to thrive 
as described above, and the preventive is to constantly change pas¬ 
turage every few days, keeping them off any one for a week if pos¬ 
sible. Bleeding at the eye vein is useful, and if they are being fed, 
half an ounce of sulphur per sheep in the feed would do good. For 
those affected try 10 drops tr. mix vomica three times a day. Ewes 
carrying twin lambs are very frequently affected.” 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT, 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to ‘*The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture , Adelaide.** 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[ Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.Y.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Lecturer.) 

“J. A. 0., ’ ’ Kadina, reports a cow with hard, horny substance on top of ribs 
near loin. 

Reply—This is not likely to hurt the milk, being probably of a warty nature, and 
would be better removed a week or two after calving. If it has a root tie a strand 
of horsehair tightly round it, and when it has fallen off dry it up with a little alum 
applied daily. If there is no root it would be better to have it cut off, in which 
east? it would bleed somewhat, and should be seared with a red hot iron. 

“W. A. T., ’' Cummins, seeks information rc crossing and mating sows, and also 
in regard to providing cows in milk with bonemeal. 

Reply—A sow pure bred, if mated to a pure bred boar, then has litter by cross¬ 
bred, is then returned to pure bred, will in all probability throw purebred pigs, but 
may show cross marks in some. Yorkshire sow has festers on ears, the oats are 
probably too heating, and it would be well to give her a course of greeu feed, also 
a teaspoon of sulphur and a handful of charcoal in feed twice a day for a week 
or ten days. She would be better if having charcoal or cinders regularly. Some 
people put the sow on the eighth day after farrowing, but the writer believes it is 
more profitable to mate her between the fourth and eighth day after weaning, she 
is a better mother in the latter case. In districts where dry bible is prevalent it 
is well to have a lick handy for cows to get at, consisting of four parts bonemeal ana 
one part saltpetre. If not given as a lick a handful may be scattered over the 
feed once a day. In some parts of New Zealand this is a regular custom. 

“A. J. I )., , * Willaston, had a foal with thick navel, not parted, tied and cut. 

Reply—The probability is that by this time the cord will have shrivelled up all 
right; if not paint it with tincture iodine once or twice. On a future occasion 
do this at once when cut, and do not cut more than 4in. to 5in. long. 

“S. E, P., ” Pinnaroo, had a gelding, nine years, poor and weak, seemed better 
in light work. 

Reply—The probability is stomach worms, such as bots, &c. The veterinary lec¬ 
turer was at Pinnaroo on the 12th inst., and would have been glad to have seen 
the animal; it is an advantage to be a member of the Agricultural Bureau, and so 
have notice of such visits. Keep the horse overnight without food, then give a 
pint of warm milk in which half a teacup of oxgall is dissolved, follow this an 
hour later with a pint of raw linseed oil and two tablespoons of turpentine. Then 
give twice daily in food ft tablespoon of the following powder:—Sulphate of iron, 
sulphur, black antimony, gentian, of each lib., linseed meal and brown sugar of 
each lib. Kindly report progress at the end of three weeks. 

“G. A. A.,” Wilkawatt, asks treatment for pigs which are lousy. 

Reply—The question has been answered many times in those columns. The 
treatment you have given is all right, but you might find a good sheep dip used as 
a spray more effective. Afterwards keep the pigs well oiled with any cheap Wand 
oil. It is no good treating the pigs unless the sties are also sprayed with disinfec- 
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tant such as sheep dip, as the vermin harbor in crevices. Speaking generally, in 
the mallee it would be better to evacuate them and put up fresh ones at a distance. 
Affected pigs require treatment about once a fortnight until free. 

‘ ‘ B. Bros, ’ ’ Winninowie, have a gelding, 10 years, eats fairly well, but loses 
condition. 

Reply—Examine teeth, especially the last back ones, and report condition. Give 
a tablespoon of the following powder twice a day in feed for a fortnight:—ilb. 
each sulphate of iron, sulphur, saltpetre, ground fennel seed, lib. each sugar and 
linseed meal. 

4 ‘8.,” Coorabie, has a colt, four years, with thick stinking yellow discharge of 
nostril, otherwise in good health. 

Beply—This appears to be probably a case of oziena arising from an abscess in 
the dental sinus following dentition. Give a dose or two of snuff to dislodge 
matter, steam with a teas poo nful of eucalyptus oil, and syringe with Condy’s 
crystals solution of pink color, about as much as will lie on a 3d. bit to half a 
gallon of water. It is quite probable that this will not cure, but a report after 
three weeks’ treatment will be esteemed, and further treatment suggested. 

4 4 J. M., ’ ’ Canowie Belt, has horses with scurfy legs, raw and cracking. 

Beply—The trouble is chorioptic mange, as in the previous cases, and will yield 
to the same treatment—benzine and oil with sulphur internally. In bad cracking 
it may be well to use, in addition, a lotion made of 4oz. each of sugar of lead and 
sulphate of zinc in half a pint of water with half a pint of methylated spirit added. 

4< W. A. ” Geranium, has a cow 10 years, down, unable to rise; seven hours 
before calving jumped fence; dung and water passed while down. 

Beply—The symptoms, especially the extension of the hind legs, point to injury 
of the spine, and tho passing of dung and water rather put milk fever out of court, 
so that it is probable nothing would have saved her, as the injury was most likely 
fracture of a vertebra. In addition to the one-third milk and water and pollard 
give the calf a handful of linseed jelly, made by boiling linseed or linseed meal 
till it has taken up all the water used. A little rice is useful if the calf should 
scour. 

* i W. S., ’ ’ Verrou, had a gelding, nine years, taken ill about 4 p.m. in plough, 
very severe pain, and died; breathing very labored at end. 

Beply—The most probable cause of death was rupture of the diaphragm, due to 
working heavily on a full stomach, retention of urine is a symptom of this con¬ 
dition. The soda and ginger would have done more good than the saltpetre, but 
the dose given, about an ounce, though large, would not do harm. Nothing would 
have saved the animal. 

“C. O. R., ” Julia, has bay mare two years, with lumps on shoulder after feed 
ing 611 ms. oats. 

Beply—Six lbs. oats a day is not too much by any means, but combined with 
grainy chaff may supply too much nourishment, and the lymphatics of the skin 
may have to try and get rid of such by breaking out into little lumps as described. 
A flat tablespoon of sulphur once a day in feed for a week will probably put matters 
right. For various substitutional rations see the very excellent tables published 
in last year’s Journal of Agriculture by the Director of Agriculture, and available 
in leaflet form. 

“S. C. B.,’’ Crystal Brook, had a stallion, 11 years, which after hard day’s 
work refused feed, colic pains ensued, three hours later sat up at intervals like a 
cat, shoulders twitching, next morning fell over, then walked round foT two minutes, 
fell over and died. 

Reply—The symptoms well described; all point to rupture of the stomach, which 
is frequent in horses of the above description, and generally results from abscesses 
brought about by the worm habronema equi. No treatment would have been of any 
avail. 

“P. A. W. ” Wirrabara, seeks information re feeding a stallion. 

Reply—A reference to last year’s replies will give rations, also the excellent 
rations suggested by the Director of Agriculture in the same Journal. Linseed is 
not desirable for a stallion in service, and 51bs. of boiled barley daily will have 
a better effect both on coat and vigor. 
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“C. Whitwarta, has a mare with hollow inside wall of hoof filled with 

dry black powder; has been opened and now no lameness. 

Reply—The condition is due to an old standing injury, and the treatment haft 
been correct so far, but it will be as well to stuff the opening with beeswax, or bet¬ 
ter, plasticine, and blister the lump at top of hoof. Keep the wall dressed with 
Stockholm tar, and kindly report progress after a month. 

“W. N. B.,Tintinara, states that cow in calf five months, just dried off, pad- 
dock and feed, went off feed, lost cud, frothed at mouth, nose dry, twitching at 
flanks like poisoned dog, swaying, and labored breathing. 

Reply—The symptoms certainly point to poisoning, and although up to the pre¬ 
sent there is no evidence of cattle being affected like horses with * * cress/ ’ yet that 
weed produces such symptoms. The bones of poisoned foxes also have been credited 
with retaining toxic properties, and the symptoms would simulate those of phos¬ 
phoric acid poisoning also, but if there were fresh strychnine baits the cow 
could get at, they would be a more likely cause. 

‘ * H. H. R., ’ ’ Edillilie, states that a gelding, four years, was affected with colic,, 
improved after course of arsenic, fell away again, and urine became thick and 
dark. 

Reply—The trouble, as you suggest, is bloodworms, and the parasites not in¬ 
frequently occupy tho blood vessels of the kidneys, producing the symptoms you 
name. It would be well to give another course of the Fowler *s solution of arsenic, 
and follow it with a tablespoon daily of a powder made of sulphate of iron, sulphur,, 
saltpetre, thymol, of each |lb., sugar, linseed meal, of each lib. 

“J. G., M Clare, reports that a mare, four years, had high fever, died; spleen en¬ 
larged as a yellow-greenish maBS. 

Kopiy—The cause of death was a splenic abscess, which is most frequently 
brought about by invasion of the minute worm known as Habronvma cqui. Treat 
ment in such a case would have been of no avail. The condition is not infectious 
in the general sense of the word, but all such conditions are better treated with 
caution, and parts buried in lime or burnt. The functions of the spleen are still 
more or less of a mystery to physiologists, but it is known to lx> a repairer of 
blood cells, and a regulator of blood supply during digestion; it is sometimes 
called the digestive heart. 

“M. S., M Bute, reports a mare, 14 years, stiff in front quarters, worse off, 
muscles shake and quiver. 

Reply—The symptoms seem to point to congestion of the lainime of the feet,, 
and it would be well to dress the hoofs every day with Stockholm tar and to give 
10 drops of tincture aconite on the tongue morning and evening for 10 days. A 
report at the end of the time will be esteemed. 

“J. S., ,J Hawker, reports (a) mare passing stones with dung; (h) horse with 
white speck and matter in eye, blind. 

Reply—(a) Continue linseed and molasses, which will keep the bowels loose, give 
4ozs. of Epsom salts in feed for three evenings, then stop a week and repeat; also 
give morning and evening on the tongue 10 drops tincture nux vomica. As long 
as the stones pass they will do no harm, but if they lodge in the bend of the 
bowel then they will set up serious mischief. ( b) The eye has been injured by a 
prickle or bit of chaff, but as it is improving the following treatment will be all 
that is necessary:—Blow in a small pinch of boracic acid once or twice a week. If 
the lens is injured the blindness will be permanent, but if it is only on the corner,, 
then it will gradually go off. 

“E. M.,“ Meribah, reports (a) horse gone over on hind legs; and (b) filly with 
lump on side of hock. 

Reply— (a) It is to be feared that nothing but a very doubtful surgical operation 
will do any good, and in an old animal it is not worth while going to such ex¬ 
pense, so beyond rubbing in a* stimulating liniment, such as the one in the- 
“Medicine Shelf“ daily; nothing much can be done. ( b ) The lump is probably 
a thoroughpin, and it would be well to blister it with biniodide of mercury 1 drachm, 
lard 7 drachms, using a quarter of the quantity every three weeks. 
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“G. J. P., M Butler, states that a cow went off feed and dry in three days; no 
pain, stiff in getting up, died in three weeks. 

Reply—The symptoms and the p.m. all point to inflammation of the pleura, of 
which the cow died. The heart was involved secondarily. The water and the 
rotten fat were the products of inflammatory action, although it would seem to a 
layman that there was none. Probably no treatment would have done any good. 

“S. Bros ., tf Murat Bay, have a mare, 14 years, moping, and off feed and grinds 
teeth, continually losing small quantities of water. 

Reply—It is very difficult to say w r hat is the matter without seeing the mare, but 
it would seem that she has an internal growth, tumor or abscess, and she is not 
likely to mend so as to be profitable; give her a ball once a day containing the 
following:—Aloes 1 drachm, resin 1 drachm, saltpetre 1 drachm, soft soap $oz., con¬ 
iine for six days, and if there is improvement report again, when a change of 
treatment will be suggested. 

<f E. G. J’ Port Adelaide, has pony mare, four years; teething and poor ap¬ 
petite. 

Reply—Glad to hear that the treatment has done good, and it is now time to 
change it. Give a tablespoon of syrup of phosphate of iron twice a day, she will 
probably lick it off a spoon; if not mix with a little molasses and put on the tongue 
or in feed. Twice a week give a tablespoon of sulphur in feed. She will soon 
begin to pick up, and a later report will be esteemed. 

‘ * E. 0.,” Pariila, seeks information in regard to treatment of parasites in stock. 

Reply—Most of the information desired w r ill be found in a paper by myself on 
* i Common Parasites, ” read before the Congress in Adelaide, in 1912, and printed 
in the Journal of AijricuHurc. Gid in sheep is caused by the Coenurns cere - 
bralh j, the cystic form of Taenia coenurus of the dog, who passes the mature seg¬ 
ments and the ova are picked up by sheep, the shells dissolved by the gastic juice, 
ami the embryos set free, some lodge in the skull, and in eight to 20 days the symp¬ 
toms develop. Sheep feeble with brain symptoms, blind, circling, &c. Treatment— 
Find soft spot on skull, trephine. Prevention—Do not let dogs, foxes, &c., devour 
affected sheep. Dogs and like animals are the chief disseminators of many kinds 
of worms, especially those affecting sheep, cattle, pigs, and human beings, and 
should be kept off raw r offal as far as possible and dosed every quarter for worms, 
as often advised in these replies. In-breeding in pigs—This has been dealt with in 
other recent replies. In-breeding judiciously is necessary in building up a herd, 
but in-breeding mongrels will accentuate their bad points. 

4 ‘ kl. M., ’ ■ Hornsdale, has a blood mare with staked off foreleg, between 
knee and fetlock, abscess rose and was lanced, mare very lame, lump hard and 
tender, after a ride of 204 miles lump broke and blood oozed. 

Reply The covering of the bone has been injured by the stake periostitis, and 
possibly there is a splinter still in. It would be advisable to blister with biniodide 
of mercury 1 drachm, lard 7 drachms, and spell for a month after, w'hen a further 
report would lie esteemed. 

“W. N. B., ’ ’ T inti tiara, reports that ewes go sleepv, lose condition. P.M.-— 
Diver yellowish and lumpy, the lumps being white and hard. The belly and heart 
bag full of water, heart flabby. 

Reply-—The condition of the liver points to fluke, or bladder worm, Cysticcrcus 
tenuicollis, the watery condition of the belly and chest to Sarcosporidiosis. The 
heart is always hollow*, but should be hard muscle, not flabby. The parasites are 
spread by dogs and vermin. Treatment—Change pasture every few days, do not 
tight* hand feed with a little chaff, give Cooper ’ s worm tab¬ 
lets (Elder, Smith) to the affected ones; do not let dogs or foxes get- at offal. 

E. E. P.,” Mindarie, seeks cause of white hairs, due to collar or saddle pres¬ 
sure, and information rc broken wind. 

Reply—(a) The whiteness of the hair is duo to destruction of the pigment cells 
at tno root of the hair by pressure, and may be avoided by leaving saddle or collar 
OI LI° < i S i j * . am * then well hand-rubbing the part and dressing after with 
methylated spirit. Once formed, dyeing is the only way of doing away with the 
whiteness, which, however, is no harm. ( b ) It is extremely unlikely that "the colt is 
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broken-winded— Emphysematous —as such a condition is mostly associated with hard 
work. But he may have any of the dozen and one complaints of the lungs and 
air passages which would cause a difficulty in breathing. The method of detec* 
tion would vary with the disease, so cannot be detailed. 

“W. Bros.,” Yeelanna, report that a cow has fallen off in milk, dull, lazy; 
does not care for bonemeal. 

Reply—The symptoms point to indigestion. Try her with lib. of Epsom salts 
in a quart of warm beer with an ounce of sulphur and half an ounce of ginger 
added. Follow this by 10 drops tincture nux vomica morning and evening for 10 
days, and kindly report progress, quoting 1964. 

“W. Bros.,” Yeelanna, have foal, mopey, hanging head, sheath swollen; sand 
shifted with milk and honey, and two white worms by powder. 

Reply—Thanks for putting inquiries on separate sheets, it much facilitates re¬ 
ference and filing. The foal has both long worms ( Ascarides) and bloodworms 
(Sclerostoma). He would probably benefit by getting a tablespoon of Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic once daily for a fortnight, stop a fortnight, and repeat for an¬ 
other. Do not castrate him for several months after apparent recovery or he will 
probably die. A later report will be esteemed. 

”J. F. C.,” Edillilie, has a gelding, 18 months, which passed bloodworms after 
treatment for sand, then penis swelled. 

Reply—The swelling of the penis is due to the toxins produced by the blood¬ 
worms, and he will do well on a tablespoon of Fowler’s solution of arsenic, ob¬ 
tainable at the Port Lincoln chemist’s, given once a day in a little bran. Give 
for a fortnight, stop for a fortnight, and repeat another fortnight. Local treat¬ 
ment of the penis may be necessary. First sling, by sewing a bran bag over 
loins; scarify if as big as a man’s thigh, dress in any case with camphorated oil, 
camphor 1, olive oil 8 parts. A later progress report will be esteemed. 

“ R. J. R., ’ ’ Edillilie, has gelding eight years, drenched with oil, turpentine, and 
kerosine, left off eating, died; lungs full of froth, and sand in bowel. 

Reply—Was like many others, killed by kindness. The drench went the wrong 
way, and set up broncho-pneumonia, which was worse than worms and sand. The 
worms would have quitted naturally on green feed, which was why you began to 
see them, and the sand might have been shifted with milk and honey as so often 
prescribed, and no pneumonia followed, even if it had gone into the lungs. Never 
continue to drench a horse that coughs and never keep the head up high. 

“A. 8.,” Naracoorte, reports cow with possible dislocation of the stifle. 

Reply—If the patella is really displaced the leg will stick out behind, and she 
will not be able to bring it forward, if there is only a lameness and clicking noise, 
it is rheumatic arthritis. In the former case put a loop of rope round the neck 
and pass the line round the affected leg fetlock, and draw the leg up till the foot 
is near the elbow, then try to replace the patella by pushing it upwards and in¬ 
wards till it goes into place with a click, leave the leg roped up for an hour or 
so, and apply a blister composed of 1 drachm biniodide of mercury and 7 drachms 
lard. In the second case apply the blister only over the joint, rubbing it well in 
for 10 minutes. 
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RUST OF WHEAT. 


[The first of a series of three University Extension Lectures, deal¬ 
ing with Plants and Disease, delivered by Professor T. G. B. Osborn, 
M.Sc. (Manch).j 


1 feel some apology necessary for venturing to lecture in such a time 
as this, when all thoughts are turned to war and bloodshed, upon so 
peaceful a subject as plants. Yet the ultimate foundation of our civi¬ 
lisation has rested upon the progress that the human race has made 
from a condition of nomadic hunters, using such vegetable food as 
chance provided, to a race living in a settled abode, and growing the 
food necessary for its support, in the words of the motto used by a 
famous Agricultural Department, “ Agriculture is the foundation of 
industry and commerce,” and it is to these we turn, in the hope of re¬ 
storing the devastation of the present struggle. In a sense, too, my 
subject deals with a war, one of age-long continuance, but one that the 
increase of our knowledge has rendered decreasing!}' harmful, and not 
increasi ii gly frightful. 

Early References to Rust Disease. 

Probably, so soon as man began to grow crops, he became aware of 
the fact that there were times and seasons when his efforts at cultiva¬ 
tion were brought to nought, by some unaccountable agency. What 
more natural than that he should attribute the mystery to some wrathful 
God ? So we find that the writers of the Book of Deuteronomy class 
“blasting and mildew”' among the punishments inflicted upon a dis¬ 
obedient people by the offended Deity. It is my object, in this course 
of lectures, to place before you a few of the aspects of one of the 
newest of sciences—that of phytopathology—the study of plant 
diseases. By way of introduction, we shall, in this first lecture, con¬ 
sider one of the most widespread of plant maladies—rust; of wheat. 

Just as many human diseases are caused by germs invading the 
system, so we find that most plant diseases are caused in a similar way. 
Most of these germs causing disease amongst animals and plants are 
themselves plants, which live at the expense of the individual they 
attack, and are therefore known as parasites. The simplest of these 
parasites are bacteria, which cause diseases such as typhoid, diphtheria, 
and pneumonia in man, and wet rot of potatoes implants. Fungi are a 
class of more highly organised parasites. They do not usually attack 
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animals, though thrush and ringworm are due to fungi. However, 
fungi are responsible for a very large proportion of plant diseases. 
The fungus causing rust of wheat has been deliberately chosen as a 
type for this lecture, since few parasitic fungi are better known, and 
no group of organisms has proved of more importance to the biologist 
than these, because his study of them has disclosed so much concern¬ 
ing parasitism in general. The history of this disease goes back to re¬ 
mote antiquity. Whatever may have been the nature of the pestilence, 
“blasting and mildew” of crops referred to by Solomon in His prayer at 
the dedication of the temple, about B.C. 950,there is little doubt that the 
crysybe of the Greek authors was identical with our wheat rust. 
One of the earliest accounts given is that by Theophrastus, B.C. 300, 
who notes that crysybe was most prevalent in hollow places protected 
from the wind. If his observations upon the position of an outbreak 
in a crop were accurate, his attempted explanations were less happy. 
Rust to him was a kind of putrefaction, induced largely by* the heat of 
the sun acting upon leaves still damp with rain. This view was preva¬ 
lent in the time of Pliny, A.D. 30, who held, however, that frost caused 
the trouble. Ovid gives us an account of the annual Roman ceremony 
of the Rubigalia, when sacrifices of incense, the entrails of a sheep and 
a red dog were offered to the rust god. However fascinating the 
account of such a sacrifice may be to a student of antiquities or com¬ 
parative religions, no one to-day would place any reliance on such a 
method of combating the disease. It was not until the 18th century 
that a fungus organism was discovered on rusty wheat. This is 
not to be wondered at, for without the aid of a microscope the fungus 
cannot be seen, and the microscope was not used in the study of plants 
at all until late in the 17th century. Even after the microscope 
came into use, and the fungus had been seen on rusted wheat, its re¬ 
lation to the disease was not clearly understood; for botanists had but 
the vaguest ideas of what fungi were, classing them with those or¬ 
ganisms that—“Without parent, by spontaneous birth, Rise the first 
specks of animated earth.” It is, in fact, but little more than 50 years 
since the full life-story of the rust fungus was first discovered by 
the great botanist de Bary, who, for many reasons, may be counted 
as the founder of the serious study of fungus diseases of plants. 

Description of the Fungus. 

Almost at any time during the wheat-growing season there may be* 
observed, as the result of careful search, yellowish patches upon the 
fresh green of the leaves. Sometimes they become very abundant,, 
extending as the season advances even to the stem and ears. These 
patches, at first small, become larger and more numerous, while there 
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is formed from them a fine powder. This is seen to consist of innumer¬ 
able yellow-red granules, or spores, called the uredospores, from a 
Greek word, “to burn or shrivel up. ” If a section be made through a 
wheat leaf, it is seen that between the cells of the leaf there are numbers 
of fine, colorless threads—the fungus. These fungus threads ( hyphae) 
live at the expense of the green cells of the leaf, from which they steal 
the food substances manufactured by them. Eventually increasing in 
number, they become clustered below the leaf skin. There the ends of 
the hyphae swell, and ultimately bud off the ovoid uredospore. The 
accumulation of countless threads budding off spores eventually causes 



Fro. 1 .—Puccinia graminis, a. Cluster of uredospores emerging from wheat 
leaf. A single spore is shown on a larger scale with two germ tubes. 
b. Two t<‘leu to spores; the one to the right has germi uatcil and is forming 
the small spores that produce infection of the bai berry leaf. All highly 
magnified. (From * 4 Fungus Diseases of Plants ’’ bv B. M. Du gear, Pub, 
Ginn & Co.). 

the leaf skin to burst, and the spores are set fret'. Each spore consists 
of a little cell, about one-thousandth of an inch long, with a rather 
thick spiny wall, which, however, has three or four thin spots in a band 
across the middle. You may think of the spore as an infectious germ, 
or, if you will, as the fungus seed. 

When these uredospores are taken fresh from wheat, and placed in 
■a drop of water, they begin to sprout, by sending out one or more thin 
tubes at the spots mentioned. These are the germ tubes, one of which 
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outstrips the others in length, and in a few hours develops a delicate 
branched thread, some 10 or 12 times the length of the spore. If it 
remains in water it soon dies, for it has no great amount of food on 
which to draw. If, however, this development has taken place upon 
the surface of a wheat leaf, the tip of the germ tube finds its way to 
one of the breathing pores that occur plentifully in the leaf skin. 
Here the germ tube swells a little above the two cells, guarding the 
pore or stoma, and then continues its growth through the pore into 
the tissues of the leaf. There it rapidly grows, branches freely, and 
absorbs the food from the leaf by means of little suckers that it pushes 
into the cells, thus forming a new centre of infection. The countless 
thousands of uredospores formed may all infect leaves, provided there 
be sufficient moisture, in the form of rain or dew, for them to germinate 
in. Thus it will be seen that there may be times when the fungus 
rapidly increases in amount, as a result of certain weather conditions 



Fig 2. —Microphotograph of a cluster of teleuto- 
spores of P. graminis, magnified about 200 times. 

(From “The Busts of Australia, ’ ’ by D. Me Alpine, 
published by Victorian Department of Agriculture.) 

—a point to which we return later. As the season progresses, the 
flecks of yellowish-red uredospores appear much darker in color—be¬ 
come a blackish brown. If such a patch be examined, it is seen that 
mingled with the uredospores, or even wholly replacing them, there is 
a new kind of spore altogether. This is a more elongate structure;, 
it is seen to consist of two cells, having much thicker walls, and each 
cell having only one inconspicuous germ pore. The spores are so 
different that at one time they were thought to belong to an entirely 
different fungus. Now, however, they are known to be a part of the 
life-story of the rust fungus. Because they occur towards the close 
of the wheat-growing season, they are known as the teleutospores, or 
end-spores. Not only do they differ so completely from the uredospores 
in appearance, but they behave in an entirely different manner. 
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When taken fresh from the wheat plant, and placed in water, they will 
not show any signs of germination, nor can they be induced to grow 
tor some months. But in the European spring (I shall consider the 
special Australian conditions in a moment) they begin to show signs 
of activity. They do not germinate in the same way as the uredospores, 
but put out a short tube, which segments into four parts. Each seg¬ 
ment puts out a very delicate peg-like branch, which in the course of 
a few hours swells at its end to form a minute spherical spore. Now, 
the remarkable thing is this, that neither the teleutospore itself, nor 
the little spores that it produces on germination, has the least effect 
xipon a wheat plant. All attempts to induce rust by sowing them on 
wheat leaves or young plants have been quite fruitless. What, then is 
the use of them ? ^ 



Fig. 3.—Section through cluster-cup stage of P. graminis on barberry, 
showing the chains of spores formed iu the fructification. These spores 
produce infection on the wheat plant. Highly magnified. (After Ward.) 

Role op the Barberry. 

There grows in North Europe a rather ornamental shrub, with 
prickly leaves and yellow flowers, sometimes the leaves are beautifully 
reddish. It has been used as a hedge plant, and more often occurs 
in gardens. It is the barberry. The leaves of the shrub are occasion¬ 
ally found to be deformed, with yellowish, thickened patches. These 
are caused by a fungus, which lives between the cells of the leaf, the 
irritation of its presence causing it to become unusually thick. The 
fungus has hardly a single point of resemblance to that causing wheat 
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rust. On the lower surface of the leaf there is to be seen a number 
of cuplike depressions—cluster cups—from which the yellow spores are 
freed. The spores formed are somewhat like the uredospores on wheat 
in color and shape, but more spherical j moreover, they are formed in 
chains in the cup, and not each on its own stalk. For more than 50 
years before de Bary’s time it had been surmised that the barberry 
busli had some mysterious connection with wheat rust, but no one 
knew how. When, in 1854, he announced that teleutospores of wheat 
rust sown on barberry leaves produced the cluster cup fungus, most 
people received the statement with scepticism, and some with open 
derision. The following year he was able to show that spores formed 
in the cluster cups infected the wheat leaf, producing rust disease. 
The wheat rust fungus was thus shown to attack two different plants 
in the course of its life. The early part of its life is spent on the 
wheat plant, and when the wheat dies down, after a rest it passes on 
to the barberry, there to complete its life and produce the spores which 
infect the wheat crop of the next season. Thus the barberry acts as a 
kind of intermediary, starting the rust fungus in the spring, between 
one wheat season and the next. 

That a parasitic organism should live on two widely different plants 
in this way was then—in de Bary’s time—an unheard of thing. 
Now, however, the idea is much less strange, and in animal diseases 
especially people are familiar with it. Malaria is one of the best- 
known cases in point. The fever is caused in man by a parasitic or¬ 
ganism that lives in the red cells of the human blood. There it in¬ 
creases and multiplies, causing fever, and ague, and other symptoms 
in the victim; but the parasite cannot get out of its victim’s blood, and 
so infect anyone else. When, however, the patient is bitten by the 
anophiles mosquito, the insect ingests along with the blood the parasitic 
organism. In the mosquito the malaria germs take on a new shape 
and method of behavior. Ultimately they form little spores, so minute 
lhat they are carried by the mosquito’s saliva into another man when 
the insect takes a fresh meal. The spread of malaria can be pre¬ 
vented by (a) preventing the mosquito from biting a patient, and so 
spreading the disease; or (6) a more sure way—exterminating the 
mosquito. The latter course has been adopted with signal success in 
places such as the Panama canal zone, where malaria was formerly 
rampant. The part played by the barberry in spreading rust may 
be compared with that played by the mosquito. It may be well 
thought that the control and final elimination of wheat rust would be 
a simple matter, as the elimination of malaria from an infected spot. 
Exterminate all barberry bushes, and there is nothing for the spores 
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formed by the teleutospores to infect. Hence no cluster cups can 
form, and there are none of their spores to infect the wheat in the 
spring. 

Heuavior in Australia. 

This had been tried in the previous century, even before tin* part 
played by the barberry was fully understood, by the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts, whose Legislature passed a barberry law compelling land- 
owners to destroy all barberry bushes planted on their land. It was 
unsuccessful in Massachusetts, but in the light of our present know¬ 
ledge it is being enforced in some parts of Europe now—Germany and 
Denmark. Competent observers in both countries in the last few 
years have reported a marked decrease* in the amount of rust, in 
Australia we have no native barberry bushes, and the shrub is by no 
means common in gardens; yet, as we have discovered only too well in 
some years, rust is certainly present. Even when the barberry is in¬ 
troduced to regions where rust is prevalent, tin* fungus seems to have 
no effect upon it. Attempts have been made by directly sowing the 
spores on barberry leaves, by surrounding the barberry by rusted 
wheat plants, and spreading rusted straw amongst them, yet no one as 
yet has induced cluster cups to form on the barberry leaves. The 
teleutospore, then, which in Europe causes infection of the barberry, 
is in Australia useless. It cannot infect the wheat plant, and for some 
strange reason does not infect the barberry. 

(Jan any other plant act in place of the barberry ? Apparently not. 
Then, can the fungus survive from one wheat season to the next with¬ 
out an intermediary plant ? Apparently it can. We are driven to 
the conclusion that the wheat rust fungus exists from year to year, 
and spreads by the uredospores alone, which in Europe possibly serve- 
only to cause rapid spread of the disease amongst the wheat crop of 
one year. One is naturally inclined to ask what, then, is the reason 
the fungus forms teleutospores at all in Australia, seeing that it can 
and does live and grow without them? To such a question no certain 
answer can be given. It seems to be the habit of the fungus to do so— 
that is all one can say. The necessity for the teleutospore and cluster- 
cup stage in the life of the wheat rust has been seriously questioned 
even in those countries where the barberry plant is found native. It 
has been suggested that the transference of the fungus to the barberry 
reinvigorates it. Certainly this cannot be necessary in Australia, 
where, without barberry, the fungus is often observed in far too 
vigorous a condition. Experiments have recently been made in 
America to test whether the barberry is vitally necessary, or whether 
the uredospores can maintain their virulence when produced on suc¬ 
cessive crops of wheat only. Uredospores were sown on wheat; the 
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spores produced from that infection were sown on fresh wheat plants, 
and so on, time after time. After 52 successive infections on wheat had 
been made, the fungus was found to be as vigorous as ever. There is 
little evidence, therefore, to show that barberry is necessary, even in 
those countries where it grows commonly and produces the cluster cups. 
The question now before us is how the uredospores survive from 
one wheat season to the next. This has to be solved by each wheat 
country for itself, because the seasons at which wheat is grown, and the 
weather conditions in the interval between successive growing seasons 
are so different. In Europe and the north of the United States of 
America it resolves itself into seeing if the uredospores can survive 
the cold of winter. This has several times been asserted for the 
United States of America, and has recently been abundantly proved, 
especially for the northern parts, where the uredospores have been 
kept frozen all the winter, and found to germinate in the spring. Al¬ 
though they can survive continued freezing, it would appear that the 
alternation of frosts and mild weather causes their death. That is 
why European observers still dispute the possibility ol‘ the uredospore 
alone being capable of carrying the fungus over the winter. 

In the south of the United States of America the conditions are 
different from the north. The winters are not cold, and vegetation 
does not cease. The summer months of July, August, and September 
are very hot and dry. The wheat season is over, and the problem for 
the fungus is rather how to exist during the dry, hot weather, when no 
wdieat is growing. These conditions are similar to those obtaining in 
Australia; wheat is growing during most of the winter, after the rains 
break; the season when there is none growing is during the heat of 
January, February, and March. We have at present no satisfactory 
evidence that in Australia the uredospores of one wheat season can 
live desiccated until the next; rather the reverse. How the fungus 
survives during our hot summer is one of the many problems that 
awaits a solution. 

Is Rust Present in the Grain? 

If, however, the uredospores do not survive, there is the possibility 
that the spawn of the fungus may be in the grain. Rust is frequently 
seen on the ears and chaff of badly infected wheat. May it not spread 
to the grain, and remain in a resting condition there until it is sown, 
and grow out when the young plant shoots? Such a state of affairs 
is well known for several fungus diseases, some of which we will con¬ 
sider in succeeding lectures. The example of the hollyhock rust may 
be mentioned here as a case in point. Hollyhocks are generally found 
about Adelaide with little dark-brown patches on the stems and backs 
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of the leaves caused by this fungus. So prevalent is it that 1 have 
been gravely assured by a grower that it is the nature of the plant 
to produce them. These fungus patches may often be found on the 
familiar disc-like fruits and seeds of the hollyhock, and there is no 
doubt that the fungus is thus carried to seedlings formed from them. 
Such patches of rust have been carefully searched for on wheat grains 
by many observers, but I know of only one account of their occurrence, 
and that is not very convincing; confirmatory evidence is certainly 



Fig. 4.—Photograph of head of wheat, showing 
development of rust fungus on tin* chaff. 

needed, for except in this one case, microscopic examination has not 
shown any fungus threads in the grain. Vet often so widespread is the 
outbreak of rust that some of the mosl competent observers are con¬ 
vinced that the rust fungus must be present in the seed sown. 

Mycoplasm. 

It was this belief that lias led the great Swedish botanist Professor 
Eriksson to advance the remarkable explanation that rust outbreaks 
are due to what he terms myvoplasm in the wheat grain (a compound 
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word suggesting the ideas of fungus and protoplasm). It being agreed 
by almost every observer that there is no sign of the very characteristic 
fungus threads of rust in the seed, Eriksson has suggested that within 
it the living substance of the fungus leaves its cell walls and mixes with 
the protoplasm of the wheat. There is thus nothing that the observer 
with his microscope can detect as the fungus; he simply sees proto¬ 
plasm living within the cells, but cannot recognise that this protoplasm 
is a mixture of that of the wheat plant and that of the rust fungus. 
Eriksson admits that no trace of the fungus can be seen in the seed or its 
embryo, nor in the young leaves that it produces in its first growth. 
He claims that it is there as invisible mycoplasm. As mycoplasm the 
rust organism lives in the seed, as mycoplasm it passes out in to the seed¬ 
ling, so into the leaves of the young plant. Here when the warmer con¬ 
ditions of spring come on, the mycoplasm forms special 4 i eorpuscules/ ’ 
in which condition it can first be detected by the methods used in stain¬ 
ing sections of plant tissue for microscopical examination. From these 



Fta. 5.—Diagram to show infection of wheat leaf by 
uredospore. The spore is seen on the surface of the 
leaf to the right. The germ tube grows along the sur¬ 
face and enters by a pore into an air space in the leaf. 

The development of suckers from the hyphae passing 
into the leaf cells is shown. 

corpuscules the fungus threads reappear, first as the sucker by which 
the fungus taps the cells of its victim, then as the usual hyphae run¬ 
ning in between the cells of the wheat leaf. By this means it will be 
seen that, according to Eriksson, the first reappearance of rust in the 
spring is due, not to an infection of the wheat plant from without, but 
to the fungus which is already within the wheat plant in an invisible 
condition becoming visible as it forms the hyphae of its normal and 
aggressive state. The theory is daringly original; if it be true it offers 
a simple explanation of a very puzzling problem. On the face of it 
it seems impossible; but, of course, that is the last reason that should 
be given for rejecting it. In vegetable organisms the living proto¬ 
plasm of the plant is protected by a cell wall. With the exception 
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of a relatively few organisms on the borderline between plants and 
animals, this holds good for all plants throughout their whole life, ex¬ 
cept at a brief period in which egg and sperm unite. We need, there¬ 
fore, the strongest possible reasons for abandoning this view, and for 
believing that a fungus with such an elaborate life story, and with so 
many different spore forms as Puccinia, will at times abandon its very 
structure, and exist simply as naked protoplasm in the cell of another 
plant. We owe to the late Professor Marshall Ward, of Cambridge, 
a most prolonged and critical examination of Eriksson's hypothesis. 
He first of all studied in detail the full story of infection of wheat 
leaves by the spore. The germ tube was watched; it was seen ex¬ 
tended along the surface of a wheat leaf till it came to a breathing 
spore. Then the swelling of the hypha was watched, its entry through 
the pore, and the subsequent growth of the hyphal branches along the 
inside of the leaf between its cells. These internal hyphae were 
watched putting out their suckers into the cells, so getting into the 
closest contact with the living substance of the wheat plant they con¬ 
tained. In this manner the formation of a disease spot or lesion, to 
use the medical term, was watched in every phase of its development. 
The examination of many hundreds, even thousands, of sections con¬ 
vinced him that all the hyphae in any lesion radiated from an original 
centre of infection by a spore. He says. “I have never been able to 
detect the slightest sign of the fungus in any area not infected from 
outside." Ward readily agreed with Eriksson that no trace of the 
fungus could be found in the seed, embryo, or young plant on ger¬ 
mination. The difference in their opinions was that Ward held that 
the rnst was not there, Eriksson that it was there, though in a form not 
discoverable by any microscopic methods known. 

Ward further searched most carefully for the special “corpuscules" 
in which form Erikson, it will he remembered, declared that his myeo- 
plasm first materialised within the leaf. Ward frequently saw such 
bodies in the wheat cells, but they were, in all cases, nothing but the 
suckers that the rust hyphae outside had inserted into them. Some¬ 
times Ward's sections would show' these apparently isolated and not 
connected with any hypha*. These Eriksson would say were “corpus- 
cules" of myeoplasm not yet grown out. Critical examination always 
showed, however, that such an appearance w as due to the way the sec¬ 
tion of the leaf was cut. The connection of the “corpuscule" with a 
hypha could always be found if the preparation w*as favorable. In 
short, one is forced to the conclusion that the myeoplasm theory rests on 
a most curious inversion of the order of a series of observations. In¬ 
stead of the “eorpuscules" materialising out of invisible myeoplasm, 
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then putting out a process from the wheat cell into the spaces of the leaf, 
and so forming a hyp ha, the ‘ ‘ corpuscles are nothing but the suckers 
of the rust fungus already in the leaf, inserted into the leaf cells from 
outside, in order that the rust may gain its nutrition. It is difficult to 
see how a worker to whom we owe so many real advances in our know¬ 
ledge of rusts can so curiously have inverted the true order of things. 
If mycoplasm does exist, it must be shown to materialise in some other 
form than the “corpuscules” that Eriksson has described. The utmost 
we can say, in concluding our examination of the much-discussed myco¬ 
plasm hypothesis, is to return a verdict in the Scots’ way of “not 
proven. ’ 9 



Fig. 6.—Suckers from hypha* of rust, fungus in cells 
of wheat leaf. Such suckers Ward suggests Eriksson 
has regarded as eorptiHcules of mycoplasm. (From Ward.) 


Is Wheat Attacked by Kent ekom other Plants? 

How, then, are we to account for rust outbreaks? I have purposely 
left one of the most obvious explanations that can be advanced to the 
last, for it opens up such a great field of new ideas. If there be no 
wheat growing between harvest and the opening of the next season, 
why cannot the rust exist as a parasite on some other cereal or grass? 
At first sight, this suggestion seems so obvious that possibly some of 
you may wonder why I have dealt with these other possibilities that 
seem more far-fetched and less probable. This point brings us, how¬ 
ever, to the great contribution that Eriksson especially has made to 
science. It is quite true that black rust occurs not only on wheat, but 
on oats, barley, and rye, as also on a large number of genera and species 
of grasses. Mr. Me Alpine has recorded it on above 20 different species 
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of grass in Australia. On all these plants the fungus exists, pro¬ 
ducing uredospores and teleutospores that are, to look at, quite indis¬ 
tinguishable—the disease is apparently identical in all cases. Erik¬ 
sson, however, finds this remarkable thing. The uredospores formed by 
wheat plants will not infect any of the other cereals with rust, except, 
perhaps, barley feebly. Those formed on rye attack barley, but not 
wheat or oats. Those on oats attack some other grasses, but no other 
cereal. There is here seen a remarkable specialisation in parasitism. 
The fungi concerned are clearly very different in their habits, although 
quite indistinguishable to look at. No doubt, the living substance form¬ 
ing a wheat plant differs in some ways from that forming an oat plant. 
We are not able to see that difference, nor can we detect it by analysis. 
Evidently the rust fungus can. It has accustomed itself to feeding 
upon the substance of one kind of plant, and for some reason cannot 
feed upon other kinds. Why this should be so we cannot attempt to 
explain; we simply have to accept the fact that it is so, indisputably 
proved by an ever-growing number of experimenters. In the face of 
this, then, we recognise that the possibility of direct infection of wheat 
from some other cereal crops is quite impossible, and even from some 
wild grass is remote in the extreme. During its evolution the fungus 
Pucvinia graminis has evidently become split up into a number of 
sharply defined strains or varieties, each living on its own host or hosts. 
These varieties are sometimes called biological species, since, although 
they are indistinguishable by the ordinary methods of examination, 
they are very definitely different in their requirements in the way of 
food. But though the discovery of this extreme specialisation has done 
much to help us to get more accurate ideas on the danger of rust out¬ 
breaks spreading from crop to crop, it has brought us no nearer to 
answering the question of how can we account for the annually recur¬ 
ring outbreaks of rust disease. It must be frankly admitted that the 
question is a “real poser. 

Wind as a Carrier of Infection. 

Once the first wheat plant is infected the rest of the story is clear. 
The number of uredospores formed on only a single disease spot is 
very large. Under suitable conditions each uredospore freed can soon 
form a fresh spot, producing spores again in about a week. The crux 
of the question is—Where do the first spores of the season in any dis¬ 
trict come from? We have seen that they probably cannot remain des¬ 
iccated for the whole dry season—that explanations by the occurrence 
of the fungus in the seed are not substantiated, that mycoplasm, to say 
the least, is improbable, and that the rusts are so specialised in their 
parasitism that those occurring on different grains are but rarely inter- 
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changeable. There may be some Australian grasses with a variety of 
rust growing on them which will affect wheat, but we do not know of 
any, and in other countries the danger of infection from this source 
is not considered great. We have to remember this, though, that the 
carrying power of the air is very great. Wheat is universally grown, 
rust is never completely absent, and uredospores are very numerous— 
hundreds being formed by any single small disease spot. The spores 
are very light—far lighter than dust particles of the same size, and 
we have some astonishing records of the travels of a dust particle. In 
August, 1883, as a result of a terrific volcanic explosion, most of the 
small island of Krakatoa, in the Java Sea, was blown to fragments. 
Half the island disappeared, and thousands of people perished. What 
interests us more immediately at' present is that the ejected volcanic 
ash, carried by the wind, fell as rain at places 750 miles away, while the 
finest particles drifted in air currents around the whole world, causing 
most wonderful sunsets. In March ? 1901, dust clouds arising in 
Northern Africa were, during the next two days, the cause of dust 
showers that fell in the Alps, in Hamburg, and the Danish Isles, as 
the particles drifted northwards. Surely rust spores, that are so much 
lighter, may reasonably be assumed to be carried over distances at 
least as great as particles of sand and grit from the Sahara Desert? 
It has been proved that large numbers of rust spores are present in the 
air at various times. Cotton plates placed in the open have been 
found to collect thousands of uredospores in the course of a wheat 
season. More interesting still are some experiments carried out in the 
last few years in the United States of America. Dishes containing 
w r ater were exposed for four hours on various days in the spring 
months at the top of a building in the University at Minneapolis. On 
examining the dust collected in this water, several uredospores of 
P. graminis and other rusts were found. Such experiments have been 
repeated on several occasions in the early spring, and the uredospores 
obtained. Now, Minneapolis is in the north of the United States of 
America, and at that season there is no rust to be found in the wheat 
fields of the district. The uredospores must have been blown for some 
distance—it is suggested from the wheat fields of Texas, in the south, in 
which rust is usually plentiful at that date. The uredospores may not 
be able to survive the long drought of the summer, but they can live 
for days, or even a few weeks, in a dry condition. This is ample time 
for them to be carried in air currents for thousands of miles. In Aus¬ 
tralasia we have a very great range of climates, so that in view of what 
is known for the United States of America, the suggestion that spores 
formed in one State may cause infection in another is not so unreason¬ 
able as it might at first sight appear to be. 
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Epidemics. 

Though in every season there is present in the crop a small amount 
of rust, it is fortunately only seldom that the disease is at all abun¬ 
dant. When this is so, we may say that there is an epidemic. It is 
generally believed that these seasons in which epidemics occur are 
marked by special climatological conditions. A period of warm, muggy 
weather, following an unusually abundant rain, is usually regarded as 
favorable to a serious outbreak. Why this should be so is not generally- 
understood, and seasons are known when the weather has been such as 
to make an epidemic likely, yet, fortunately, it has not come off. There 
evidently are a number of conditions to be fulfilled before the disease 
can become of sufficient importance to be regarded as an epidemic. It 
will be seen that as rust is a fungus attacking a living plant, two dis¬ 
tinct organisms have to be considered. We may state that at least 
three conditions must be fulfilled. There must obviously be present 
a sufficient number of spores to give the fungus a start. The weather 
conditions, especially those of moisture, must be suitable, for the 
uredospores need water upon the leaves in which to germinate. 
Finally, the crop itself must be in a suitable state to catch the disease. 
What is meant by this last condition it is difficult to state shortly, but 
while wheat may, of course, develop P. graminis at any time, it is par¬ 
ticularly liable to do so when the ears first appear. Just as we our¬ 
selves may at times be more liable to catch colds, influenza, or more 
serious diseases, so plants, too, have undoubtedly periods in their life 
when they are susceptible to attacks by a parasite, and others when the 
parasite can do little or no damage. (In our next lecture, when con¬ 
sidering disease in general, we shall return to this point). P. graminis, 
too, is only one of several rust fungi known to attack wheat; we have 
one other rust in Australia. Each of these seems to have its special 
season, a period in the life of the wheat plant when it can attack and 
do most damage. At other times the same disease may be almost harm¬ 
less. Again, parallels in diseases of human beings will occur to your 
mind, as the diseases attacking in childhood and not in adult life. 

Immunity. 

One of the most striking features of a rust attack on wheat plants is 
the fact that while some wheats will have the disease badly, others will 
only suffer to a slight extent or not at all. We say that those plants which 
are not attacked are immune to rust, or, at least, rust-resistant. The 
mere giving of a name to a natural occurrence settles nothing. The 
intelligent mind at once asks why. It has often been asserted that 
immunity is a result of some difference in structure between the two 
varieties. That great Australian benefactor, W. Farrer, inclined to 
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this view, and many others with him. In this connection the work of 
Marshall Ward on a rust attacking various grasses, known as Bromus, 
is of great interesl. Uromes are among some of the commoner grasses 
occurring naturalised about Adelaide; some few are of great fodder 
value, such as the prairie grass, B. unioloides. Now the genus Bromus 
is a very large one, and the various species show a considerable range of 

.Nor-^Vvc-v uj, I (j-vtc r> — 
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Fk;. 7.—Curves showing relative susceptibility to infection by rust and 
number of pores (stomata) per square in.ni. on leaves of certain bromus. 
The species are arranged in order of susceptibility, with the most resistant on 
the right. It will be seen that the curve (solid line) showing the number of 
pores has no relation to that (dotted line) showing the resistance to the 
disease. (Modified from Ward.) 

form, habit of growth, difference in hairiness. They also show a great 
variability in the way they suffer from the rust attacking them. Ward 
tested then some 20 different species, comparing their structure with 
their relative immunity to the disease. The work was most detailed ; 
let us consider but two points. The uredospores infect a plant by 
growing through its breathing pores or stomates. It might reasonably 
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bo suggested that if the leaves of a species have many more breathing 
pores than the leaves of another, so many more points of entry for the 
fungus will be provided. Consequently, the former leaf will be more 
badly rusted than the latter. So it might seem; but in point of fact 
it is not so, as the accompanying curve shows. The immunity has no 
relation whatever to the number of stomata on any given area. 

Similarly, it might be suggested that a hairy leaf would retain more 
spores than a smooth one, and hence be more seriously attacked. 

]&<**>W* tvouf* I rum. ^ surface = — ■* 

I r\ pc C O r) . . 



Again, the curve shows that the relative immunity to rust is quite inde¬ 
pendent of the number of hairs. The only possible conclusion that 
can be reached may be stated in Ward’s words—‘‘That the capacity 
tor infection or for resistance to infection is independent of the anato¬ 
mical structure of the leaf, and must depend on some internal factor 
or factors in the plant. ” Immunity to disease in the brome grasses, 
and we may well believe that it holds for other plants, too, depends 
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upon a physiological character of the plant attacked. It rests upon 
that indefinable thing that we call the constitution of the organism. 

In this connection it is most interesting to note that uredo- 
spores falling into a drop of water upon the leaf of an immune wheat 
will germinate just as they will in any drop of water. Moreover, 
they grow towards a breathing pore on that immune leaf, and may 
even enter it, by passing between the two cells guarding the hole. 
Yet the fungus produces no disease*. These attempted infections of 
immune wheat by rust have been carefully studied by several investi¬ 
gators. In some cases the fungus grows through the pore and de¬ 
velops no further. It seems as if the wheat plant had some sub¬ 
stance in its sap that the fungus could not absorb, consequently it 
starves and dies. The behavior in other cases is even more striking. 
The hypha passes through the pore and begins to grow amongst the 
cells of the leaf. These cells rapidly die on all sides, possibly because 
the fungus forms a substance that is a violent poison to the particular 
variety of wheat. Therefore the fungus hypha is left surrounded 
by the dead cells of its host, and consequently dies itself of starva¬ 
tion, because it can only feed upon living material of the host. So 
that in such cases the disease does no more harm than form very small 
spots of dead cells at each centre of infection. In other words, such 
a variety of wheat is so susceptible to poison by the fungus that it is 
immune to rust. It is in cases where the wheat is much less sus¬ 
ceptible, where the fungus does not rapidly kill, but merely robs the 
cells of their food, that rust does serious damage. By this prolonged 
attack of the fungus the whole vitality of the plant is lowered, so 
that it has much less food to store in its grain, if, indeed, it can form 
viable seeds at all. 

Rust Resistant and Rust Escaping Wheats. 

Every effort has been made to raise and cultivate varieties of wheat 
which are resistant to rust. In this direction Australians owe much 
to William Farrer, of New South Wales, whose experiments, carried 
out over a long series of years, did much not only to improve the 
type of wheat growm from an agricultural point of view, but to breed 
rust-resistant varieties. However, it must be remembered that there 
is such a thing as a variety of wheat that can generally be grown 
without suffering from rust attack, but which is not really immune. 
We have seen that at least three conditions must be fulfilled, in order 
that a disease shall become epidemic—there must be the fungus 
spores in quantity, the right weather conditions* and the plant at¬ 
tacked be in the right stage to catch the disease. Now, many varie¬ 
ties of ivheat that are rust proof are so because they mature early 
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in the season, so that the critical stage, when they are most liable to 
suffer from rust, which is when the ears are first emerging, is passed 
before the other conditions of weather and spore numbers are ful¬ 
filled. They are not really disease resistant, but disease escaping. 
This point may not seem to you to be of great importance to the 
grower, who is concerned in raising a clean, healthy crop, and who 
probably, very naturally, cares but little about such an intangible 
thing as the constitution of his plants. It is, however, a matter of 
great importance, for the reason that a variety may be perfectly rust 
free in one place, and the same variety badly attacked in another. 
The variety is not really immune at all; it merely is disease escap¬ 
ing. When planted elsewhere it becomes attacked because the al¬ 
teration of conditions may so affect its growth that it will reach the 
critical period for infection at the same time that the other conditions 
of weather and presence of spores are fulfilled. Thus it is that the 

varieties suited to one country behave quite differently in others. 

* 

That this is not merely a matter of soil difference is showui very 
clearly by some interesting w r ork conducted in the United States of 
America during 1909-1912. The wheats grown in California, Kansas, 
and Maryland differ considerably in the chemical and physical pro¬ 
perties of their grains. Is this difference due to soil or climate? 
Experiments show it to be due to climate. “Fairly good wheat soils, 
one each from California, Kansas, and Maryland, were put down 
side by side in each of these three localities and cropped with the 
same variety of wheat.* The result was that the crop raised in Mary¬ 
land, was uniform, whether it was grown on Maryland soil or that from 
the other two States. Similar results wen* obtained in California 
and in Kansas—surely an excellent demonstration that it is not 
the soil, but the climatic conditions, that influence the type of 
wheat produced. Attempts have often been made to show' 
that a plant varies in its degree of resistance to disease when it is 
starved or well manured. Except in eases of excessive nitrogen 
supply, they have completely failed. We can confidently say, then, 
that the immunity problem is capable of no such simple solution as 
the mere nutrition of the crops. It is with plant diseases as with 
animal diseases, the further you investigate them the more complex 
the problems become, owing to the interference of quite unforeseen 
and as yet very intangible factors. 

In the past 50 years the advances that have been made towards a 
solution of the rust problem are tremendous. Rust is no longer a 
mysterious visitation greatly to be feared. It is a w r ell recognised 
fungus disease, and the damage that it causes has in most years been 
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reduced to a minimum. Two classes of investigators have by their 
discoveries brought about this change—they are the botanist in his 
laboratory and the plant breeder in his field plot. But great though 
the advance has been, there is yet more to be accomplished. There 
is still the danger of the exceptional year, when by a combination 
of unusual circumstances even the most resistant wheat may succumb 
to attack. To the same two sets of investigators we must look for 
still further advances, remembering that, as Milton has said:—“The 
light which we have gained was given not to be for ever staring on, but 
by it to discover onward things, more remote from our knowledge.” 


BLACK APHIS OF THE PEACH. 

‘‘The best remedy for the black aphis of the peach,” said Mr. 
Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) in reply to a correspondent, “I 
believe to be strong tobacco and soap wash, into each gallon of 
which one pint of resin compound is mixed. The tobacco wash is 
made by simmering for a couple of hours in hot water, or steeping 
for a couple of days in cold water, tobacco waste at the rate of from 
2ozs. to 4ozs. per each gallon of water, then into the strained liquor 
dissolve common soap loz. per gallon. The resin compound is made 
by boiling resin, washing soda, and soap, at the rate of lib. powdered 
resin, lib. washing soda, |lb. soap in each 5galls. of water, until all 
are dissolved into a strong brown liquid. The resin wash can be 
kept almost indefinitely, and used as required. It may be made 
more concentrated for keeping, and diluted as needed for spraying. 
If these washes can be applied fairly warm, their killing powers are 
increased.” 
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BREAKDOWN, OR COLLAPSE, IN MILCH COWS. 


[By T. H. Williams, Chief Inspector of Stock.] 

Owners of milch cows in many localities in the State sustain serious 
loss every year through their cows suddenly going off their milk, and 
becoming sick. Practically no symptoms of the approaching collapse 
have been noticed beyond the fact that the cows have been ravenous 
after bones, old leather, and various other articles quite foreign in the 
way of natural food. They are known as “bone-eaters.” Sooner or 
later these are the cows which ‘‘break down,” or collapse, as the 
American authorities term it. Some years ago the veterinary officers 
attached to the American Bureau of Animal Industry carried out a 
series of investigations extending over some years, with a view of dis¬ 
covering the cause of the trouble in milch cows, which were practically 
the only animals affected. As the final result of the investigations, 
they now say that want of a constant and sufficient supply of salt is 
the main factor. Every cow in milk needs not less than 3oz. of salt 
daily. Pregnant cows not at the pail need not less than 2oz. daily. 
During the investigations, large numbers of cows were dealt with. In 
some cases, where large herds of milch cows were running on the same 
pasture, half were allowed 3oz. of salt daily, while it was withheld from 
their companions. The results were surprising, as in some cases all 
the cows which did not receive salt “broke down,” while the others 
remained healthy. 

A Goon Stock Lick. 

The investigations made by tin* Americans do not stand alone, as 
the authorities in this State have been urging cow owners to supply 
salt to their cows, and where this lias been done systematically the 
results have been equally satisfactory. Owners must realise that a 
spasmodic supply of salt does not fill tin* bill. Probably the best 
method of administering this condiment where cows are hand-fed, is 
to put it in their feed daily. 

The formula for mixing a good stock lick is as follows:—lOOlbs. salt, 
lOOlbs. fine bonemeal, lib. sulphate of iron; thoroughly mix and place 
about in strong troughs or boxes. To induce the stock to take to the 
lick, sprinkle a little chaff and bran on it. Owners must realise that the 
lick is simply a condiment to aid digestion and counteract the craving 
for bones. It does not follow that because the lick is supplied ani¬ 
mals can do on a reduced diet deficient in nourishing properties. The 
average milch cow requires anything from 241bs. to 281bs. of sound nu¬ 
tritious food and from Bibs, to lOlbs. of roughs daily, otherwise she will 
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lose condition, and the milk will decrease in quantity and become poor 
in quality. This brings us to the question of dry verms wet feeding 
of cows. It is a common practice to put water with chaff and bran, and 
in this form it is readily eaten, but many animals so fed soon develop 
derangement of the digestive functions, and the explanation is that wet 
sloppy food is bolted without being properly masticated, and is not re¬ 
turned to the mouth again for cudding. It has been observed at post¬ 
mortems on sloppy fed cows, which have succumbed through weakness 
owing to impaired digestion, that the stomachs and bowels are flaccid 
and pale, and lack vigor. On the other hand, cows fed on dry chaff and 
bran must chew it thoroughly before they can swallow it, thus mixing 
the saliva of the mouth with it. In this way it is made ready for rumi¬ 
nation, and natural digestion later on. There is no doubt that food 
taken in this form is more readily digested and assimilated than it is 
when wet and sloppy. Cows always do better when given a few pounds 
of long hay or sound straw, following chaff and bran. 

Cows on Mallee Country. 

The question will probably arise as to whether the pastures between 
say, Cooke’s Plains, Keith, and Wirrega, etc., are suitable in all respects 
for cows, and the answer must be “No! not at present/ 1 as the bulk of 
the soils are of a light sandy or limestone character, from which mallee 
and other timber has recently been cleared. Cattle, particularly milch 
cows, will need to be hand-fed for quite 10 months of the year. With 
manures and cultivation we may reasonably hope that the time is not 
far distant when good natural pastures will become thoroughly estab¬ 
lished, as has been the case in other parts of the State where whipstick 
malice alone grew. All stock will no doubt do better if part of their 
chaff supply can, for a year or so, be drawn from that grown on the 
stronger soils of the State. 


The Water. 

The effect of impure water on cattle is so vital that the matter can¬ 
not too seriously engage the attention of owners. No matter how good 
their feed may be, cattle will die of toxamiic paralysis if their water 
supply is deficient and impure. A cow of from 6cwts. to 7cwts. needs 
from 5£galls. to lOgalls. of pure water daily. The disastrous effects of 
impure water on cows on many farms in this State have frequently been 
observed, and the mortality attributed to all sorts of causes but the right 
one. On no account should stock have access to dams, or other stagnant 
water supplies. The water must be raised and supplied from troughs. 
Most of the mortality of stock in the South-East is due to the fact that 
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during summer they are forced to drink at the small filthy dugout 
waterholes and swamps, where the fluid is teeming with parasitic life, 
chiefly the various kinds of worms which cause disease and death. 
From an economic point of view, the supplying of pure water to stock 
means many thousands a year in the pockets of owners. The motto 
should be, ‘ ‘ I need pure water. So do the creatures which are under 
my management and care. ’ ’ 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The usual monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on 
July 12th, there being present Messrs. F. Coleman (chair), A. M. 
Dawkins, J. Miller, W. J. Colebatch, T. 11. Williams, G. Jeffrey, 
Professor Perkins, Col. Rowell, and the Acting Secretary (Mr. H. J. 
Finnis). 

Poisoning Destructive Birds. 

The question of destroying pestiferous birds was again brought under 
notice, and opinions of ornithologists, as expressed before a Confer¬ 
ence of interested parties, held in 1909, read and considered. Action 
was deferred until the next meeting. 

Instruction for Murray Settlers. 

The provision of suitable instruction and guidance for irrigationists 
on the newly-opened River Murray settlements was discussed at 
length, and ultimately a sub-committee consisting of the Chairman 
and Messrs. Laffer, Dawkins, and Jeffrey, was deputed to wait on 
the Minister of Agriculture in regard to the matter. 

Life Membership. 

The name of Mr. ‘A. L. McEwin, of the Blyth Branch, M as added to 
the list of life members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Branch Business. 

The formation of a new Branch of the Bureau at Cummins was ap¬ 
proved, and a request from Tintinara that the Branch should go 
into recess until the termination of the war, w as assented to. Seventy- 
three names vrere added to the rolls of existing Branches. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORTS. 

Bv W. J. S pafford, Superintendent Experimental Work. 


5.—EYRE’S PENINSULA EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

Manager : Mr. L. J. Look. 

This farm consists of 3,041 acres, comprised of the sections 26, 27, and 28, 
in the hundred of Minnipa, situated 158 miles north of Port Lincoln. It is 
fairly centrally situated as concerns the whole of Eyre's Peninsula, and will 
be the point from which departmental activities in agricultural matters on 
that vast stretch of arable land will proceed, it should serve to advertise 
the possibilities of this practically unknown country, and should hasten the 
day when up-to-date farming methods are the recognised practice of that 
part of the State. The whole of the farm is gently undulating, and practi¬ 
cally the lot of it can be put under cultivation. The above-mentioned 
sections were dedicated as a reserve for agricultural experimental purposes 
in November, 1914. A manager was appointed from January 1st, 1915, 
and operations were commenced in that month. 

The Season 1915. 

This being the first year of the farm there are no previous rainfall figures 
with which to compare this year’s fall. There was very little rain in the first 
three months of the year - a total of 85 points only. A fall of a little over 
an inch was registered in April and 2in. in May being nice rains for seeding 
operations. The falls of June, July, and August were good ; but September 
eased off considerably by only producing lin. of rain, and October only 
gave less than half an inch. In November nothing fell, and in December 
only 44 points were registered. The table following sliow r s the monthly 
falls at the farm : 

Rainfall Distribvtion , Eyre's Peninsula, 1915. 

Inches. 


January . 0*74 

February . 0-09 

March. 0 02 

April. M8 

May. 2-03 

June . 1*88 

July. 2-54. 

August . 3*57 

September . 0*98 

October. 0-41 

November . — 

December. 044 


Total. 13-88 


Distribution of Useful ” Rainfall. 

The rainfall, though low, was distributed very well, as the following table 
showing the distribution of “ Useful ” rainfall indicates: 

Distribution of 46 Useful " Rainfall , Eyre's Peninsula , 1915. 

Inches. 


Seeding rains (April -May). 3-21 

Winter rains (June-July). 4-42 

Spring rains (August October) .. 4-96 

Early summer rains (November).. — 

Total “ Useful ” rain ... 12-59 
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These figures show good seeding rains, fair winter rains, and very fair 
spring rains. It would have been an improvement to have received some 
early summer rains; but there was a sufficiency of spring rains to bring 
the crops properly to the hay stage. 

Crops. 

Starting a farm covered with scrub in January does not give much time 
to -prepare land for cropping; but as there was a possibility of the land 
comprising the surrounding hundreds being allotted to settlers this year, 
we recognised what a great advantage it would be to these settlers to be able 
to obtain fodder for their stock close to their farms, so it was decided to at 
least put in some cereals for hay. The greater part of the farm is heavily 
timbered; but surrounding the Yarwondutta Rocks, which are situated 
on the property, was a strip of country with only a few trees, but covered 
with bushes 6ft. to 8ft. high, consisting principally of acacias, cassias, alyxias, 
geijeras, hakeas, santalums, &c. This block was thoroughly cleared by pulling 
the few trees with a machine and removing the bushes, roots and all, with 
horses on a heavy chain. The land was ploughed as soon as cleared, and 
harrowed before being drilled. 

The seeding consisted of the following cereals: • 


Cereal Crops for Hay , Eyre's Peninsula , 1915. 


Variety 

Area. 

Seed 
per Acre. 

Super, 
pew Acre. 

Date Sown. 


Acres. 

lbs. 

Us. 


Algerian oats . 


78 

113 

May 5-8 

Silver King . 

. 37 

75 

90 

May 19-22 

King’s Red. 

. 35 

92 

96 

June 15—17 

Gluyas . 


83 

120 

June 18-19 

Eclipse . 

. 14 

82 

120 

June 19-21 

Total area .. 

. 148 





The whole crop was harrowed immediately after seeding. The oats were 
sown “ dry,” and the surface of some patches in the crop caked after the 
first rain. This necessitated another harrowing of these small patches. 
Part of the King’s Red germinated badly, so it was resown with 45lbs. Eclipse 
wheat to the acre. 

Yield op Hay. 

The whole of the crop was cut for hay and produced—on stack measure¬ 
ment— 280 tons of hay, or a yield of 1 ton 17ewts. 9 libs, to the acre. 

This is a very fair yield, but would have been considerably higher could 
the seeding have been completed early enough. This was shown by the 
crops that were sown in May—the oats did remarkably well, the Silver King 
was a good deal above the average, and a narrow strip of King’s Red that was 
put in at the same time produced a really first class crop of hay. The later 
sown wheat did not have time to produce much growth, still the quality was 
first class and the growth was very fair, 

G 
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SHEEP ON SMALL AREAS. 


Mr. Henshaw Jackson (Wool Instructor to the School of Mines) 
addressed the Conference of the River Murray Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau on this subject. 

Whilst as far back as B.C. 106, Cicero had stated in his book of 
the farm that “the feeding of cattle is the most important part of 
agriculture,’ ’ there was still every need, said Mr. Jackson, to con¬ 
stantly advocate the feeding of sheep. 

It was interesting to note that a New Zealand farmer was reported 
to have turned off 1,535 lambs from an area of 36 acres, and whilst 
the statement was a startling one, it indicated the possibilities 
of the industry under a system of hand feeding. Experience 
had proved that in Australia they could do better with sheep 
and wool than had ever been accomplished in any other part 
of the world. However, in so far as feeding was concerned, 
Australian sheep men seemed content to leave that aspect of farming 
to the dairymen, and omitted to apply his methods to increase the 
mutton and wool production as did the dairyman his milk and butter. 

A recorded production of 60 tons of green fodder per acre by a 
dairy farmer in Victoria, and the possibilities of others securing similar 
high returns by systematic and careful cultivation, manuring and 
rotation of crops, suggested big things in the way of feeding sheep. 

He advised sheepowners to try the effect of feeding their stock 
on sorghum, eowpeas, and green corn. By w r ay of trial they could put 
10 acres under forage crops, and draft off even as few as 50 sheep 
to feed and fatten thereon. 

Up till the present they had been sheepbreeders in the pastoral sense, 
and successful ones, too. In the future they should be sheepfarmers, 
and there was a vast difference between the tw r o businesses. Sheep- 
breeders need have no fear, however, and should do all in their power 
to encourage sheepfarming, because the greater the number of sheep- 
farmers the more need there would be for those who possessed the 
gift of breeding sheep, and who would be called upon to supply the 
wants of farmers in replenishing their flocks from year to year. 
Failures there had been, and they might occur again, on the part of 
those who had gone in for breeding sheep of the British breeds; but 
such failures had largely been the result of crazes for some particular 
variety without any real trials having been made in connection with 
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it. Perhaps those who took up that work had been perfunctory in 
their methods, or thought it enough to buy the sheep and let Nature 
do the rest. He had seen cases of that kind, and knew of at least one 
flock of a British variety that had been dispersed by auction and 
scattered throughout the State, and on the very same property came 
another man who bought some of the original flock, added others of 
the same breed, and was to-day doing well where the previous owner 
failed. It was mainly a question of knowing how. If they kept 
sheepfarming distinct from sheepbreeding, men would gradually find 
their own level at both games, and in time each would flourish. 

Feeding. 

Of the three departments of sheep husbandry, the most inportant 
was feeding. The blood of a thousand years, the longest and most 
celebrated pedigree was, after all, nothing but the outcome of good 
feeding. Under the term “feeding” should be included care, 
management, choice of sheep suitable to surrounding conditions, &c. 
The skilful breeder could select an animal with consummate insight 
into its good points, but he could not change its former fleece one 
iota, except by combination with another sheep (breeding), and 
especially by care and management (feeding). Nature made all 
the changes herself, man only supplied the conditions. Good feeding 
simply gave Nature or heredity a chance to do the best. The life of 
sheep on out-back pastoral areas developed muscle, but weakened the 
fibre of the fleece, and heredity possibly tended to perpetuate these 
characteristics; but with good pasture available, and full hayricks, 
and faithful daily care, a good carcass and a healthy, robust fleece 
could be produced. A sheep, just as much as any other member 
of the farm livestock association, was entitled to a square meal, not 
only now and then, but all the time. Apart from the question 
of a fair deal to the sheep in the direction of fodder it became 
compulsory to see that they had sufficient, if there was to be any 
profit in having them on the farm. So far as quantity went, when 
it became a matter of necessity to feed sheep for maintenance a 
pound of chaff plus a fourth of oats would not only support the 
animals in comfort, but would even put them a little forward in 
condition, and ready to take advantage of the rich, natural herbage 
and grass when it came along. With regard to quality of food, 
nutrition values and nutritive ratios, seeing that they were only 
at the A B C of sheep feeding in Australia, before they tackled 
decimal fractions and quadratic equations, they had better take the 
simple addition factors of the sum, and learn to begin with the 
axiom that one sheep and lib. of wheaten or oaten chaff would do 
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very well, and with the addition of another pound of chaff and Jib, 
to Jib. of oats or barley it would become an* important help in moving 
off any mortgage or liens that might be around the place. A sheep, 
plus 21bs. cocky chaff, dampened with molasses, at the rate of a quart 
to 4galls. of water, would also appear as an animal not to be ashamed 
of, while a sheep plus 21bs. to 2Jibs, lucerne hay, or 61bs. to 81bs. 
green lucerne, had better be sent to market to break mutton records. 
The rations mentioned—all easily procurable on the farm—would keep 
sheep going strong as regular revenue producers. The rules, after all, 
were fairly simple, and they could easily remember that a sheep, like 
the cow, needed bulk in its ration, and that could be supplied in 
the shape of chaff and hay, while any increase in the flesh-forming 
constituents of fodder could be added by including an extra amount 
of grain. A comparison of the price of hay and grain, when sold as 
such, and the price of it when walked off the farm by sheep, would 
show something of the future before the business of sheep farming 
when undertaken as a business. The art of feeding took account of 
all that the sheep required to promote its health and growth. Not 
only feed, but the water had to be considered. 

Mineral Requirements op the Sheep. 

The sheep needed a large proportion of mineral matter, either 
in its feed or in the water. Five per cent, of clean wool was sulphur, 
2 per cent, of the sheep’s urine was mineral, 13 J per cent, of the 
dung was mineral, the bones contained 60 to 70 per cent, of phosphate 
and carbonate of lime; the yolk had a large proportion of potash; 
and the flesh and blood contain phosphorous, sodium, potassium, 
chlorine, magnesia, iron, and lime. The bones of the sheep contained 
11 per cent, more carbonate of lime than those of cattle, 5 per cent, 
more phosphate of lime, and a fraction more of magnesia, lime, and 
potash. That showed the necessity for supplying the sheep with 
mineral substances, and explained why hard water was much better 
for a flock than soft water. So far as sheep were concerned, the bulk 
of their mineral requirements could be found in the home-grown crops, 
and with the addition of rock or coarse salt readily available, they 
would be found to do well enough. At the same time one wishing to see 
the effect of a specially compounded lick might mix salt 40 parts, lime 
5 parts, sulphur 5 parts, and place it where the animals could get it. 
A more elaborate mixture, that the average man might not care to 
trouble about, was the following:—In parts, salt 30, phosphate of soda 
9, fluoride of calcium 1, sulphate of iron 1, bone ash 30, chalk 14, sul¬ 
phate of magnesia 10, wood charcoal 2, sulphur 3. 
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The Possibility of Surplus Hay in Terms of Sheep. 

If they took that year's hay crop of all kinds as 1,100,127 tons, and 
allowed half of it for use in feeding other stock used on the farm, prin¬ 
cipally horses, and the remainder as sheep feed, it would support more 
than 3 % million ewes in good enough condition to grow a fleece of wool 
and bring a lamb. That, too, if it were necessary to feed every day in 
the year, which was not likely. When it came to fattening for market, 
harvest reports showed that there was a sufficiency of all kinds of grain, 
leaving wheat out of the question, to satisfactorily send the surplus 
stock away as fats. That was of the utmost importance, in view of the 
future of the meat market. Australia was in no position at the present 
time to cope with anything like the demand that would set in for meat 
once the war was over. They could remedy that in time if they 
seriously undertook the proper care and feeding of livestock. But they 
would have to begin at once. There was every reason that Australia 
should become the meat emporium of the Empire, if not of the world. 
The start in that direction should be made by improving the methods 
of feeding stock. 


CO-OPERATION. 


At the recent Conference of River Murray Branches of the 
Agricultural Burea the Director of Irrigation (Mr. S. McIntosh) 
contributed a paper. The present, he said, was a most fitting 
opportunity to give consideration to the benefits which were to be 
derived from the inauguration of a complete co-operative system of 
preparing and marketing the produce of settlers along the Murray, 
more particularly those on the irrigation and reclaimed areas, in 
addition to the purchase of stores, implements, &c. After dealing 
shortly with various local co-operative efforts, he stated that, when 
it was considered that for the bulk of the lines of produce grown 
along the Murray Valley, the producer did not get more than from 
50 per cent, to 60 per cent, of the amounts charged the consumer, it. 
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was apparent that the middlemen were securing a handsome profit. 
At an early date in the history of the industry the dried fruit growers 
at Renmark and Mildura had formed a co-operative system, and 
settlers should now combine to market their milk, cream, butter, 
cheese, bacon, &c., and provide for the purchase of stores and 
requisites. Brief reference was made to the work accomplished by 
co-operation in Switzerland, France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, and 
more fully, in Denmark and Holland. In Denmark, he said, when 
the erection of dairy or cheese factories was contemplated, the necessary 
capital was borrowed, and guaranteed by the local farmers in 
proportion to the amount of milk to be supplied by each. Of late 
years no failures had occurred, which justified the assertion that the 
liability did not press hard upon the producers. 

Credit Union Banks. 

Throughout Denmark there was a system of Credit Union Banks, 
which constituted a further semi-co-operative movement. No assis¬ 
tance was given by the State by means of guarantee or loan, but the 
banks were inspected and their accounts were continually audited by 
Government auditors. A credit union of landholders was formed 
with the object of securing for its members mortgages on their 
properties. The landholder who desire<j to raise an amount on his 
property gave a bond to the union and received the loan, not in cash, 
but in bonds issued by the union. These he realized by selling on 
the money market. The credit unions would advance loans up to 
half the assessed value of any property, and the person receiving 
the loan was required to pay a certain amount toward the reserve 
fund of the credit union by which it was granted, and also an additional 
proportion toward administrative expenses. Losses incurred were 
met out of the reserve fund first, and secondly, in equal proportion 
by members. The members were jointly and severally responsible 
for the obligations of the union. 

The paper concluded with statistics illustrating the scope and 
advantage of co-operation. 
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FARM COMPETITIONS. 


The Naracoorte Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, prompted by 
a desire to foster an improvement in the agricultural practice of the 
district, has inaugurated a series of agricultural competitions for 
persons farming or residing within the boundaries of the District 
Council of Naracoorte. Prizes are being offered for—(1) The best 
worked and managed farm of an area of 500 acres or over; (2) the 
best worked and managed farm of an area less than 500 acres; (3) 
the best growing crop of wheat of not less than 25 acres in extent; 
(4) the best worked area of 25 acres or over of fallow land; (5) the 
best growing crop of Algerian oats of an area not less than 25 acres; 
and (6) the best kept orchard, vegetable and flower gardens, for 
owners of not more than 100 acres of land. 

It is evident that this commendable attempt at improving the 
agricultural practice of the district will, if supported by landholders 
with that enthusiasm which it warrants, have a far-reaching effect. 

The object of the promoters is perhaps best indicated by the 
system of point judging to be adopted in connection with those 
classes for the best worked and managed farms. The factors which 
are to be taken into consideration by the judges, and their respective 
point values, are as follows:—(1) The best system of cropping, in¬ 
cluding cultivation methods, rotations, and manures, 40; (2) the 
cleanest and best growing crops, 25; (3) the fallow in the best order 
—area to be considered, 20; (4) the best quality and serviceable class 
of stock kept on the farm (horses 25 points, sheep 20, cattle 15, pigs 5, 
and poultry 5), 70; (5) the most complete equipment and class of 
implements and machinery, 25; (6) the general care of implements, 
harness, and farm equipment, 20; (7) the best system of boundary 
and subdivisional fencing, and including gates, and sheep, horse, and 
cattle yards, 20; (8) the best arranged system for conveying surplus 
surface water from farm land, 20; (9) the best reserve of and pro¬ 
vision for fodders, 25; (10) the best system for watering stock and 
for water supply, 20; (11) the best time and labor saving appliances 
and methods, 20; (12) the best arranged dwellings and outbuildings, 
25; (13) the best arranged and kept orchard and vegetable garden, 
10; (14) the best efforts at beautifying the homestead (tree planting, 
flower gardens, &c.), 10; (15) the best experimental work of any 
kind being conducted, 25—total, 375. 



ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

The following are the results of analyses made by the Government Agricultural Analyst (Mr. C. E. Chapman), of samples of 
fertilisers taken by inspector and assistant inspectors under the Fertilisers Act since the beginning of the present year :— 
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August 1st, 1916. Gro. Quinx, Inspector of Fertilisers, &c. 
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THE 1915-16 WOOL CLIP, 

The Government Statist (Mr. W. L. Johnston) has supplied 
particulars of the 1915-16 wool clip, as per returns from sheep 
farmers, and the estimated total wool production for the season 
under notice, as well as for the four previous seasons. 

In so far as the number of sheep and lambs shorn is concerned it 
will be noted that in the five years just past there has been a most 
marked, and at the same time a regular, annual reduction. In 1911-12 
6,248,714 sheep and lambs were shorn, but in 1915-16 the number 
that came under the shears was reduced to 3,601,861. The total 
clip for 1915-16 is given as 27,545,3261bs. (sheep, 26,330,0051bs.; lambs, 
1,215,321 lbs.), a noticeable reduction on the figures for 1911-12, viz., 
51,360,7941bs. (sheep, 48,223,1161bs.; lambs, 3,137,6781bs.). It is also 
recorded that the average weight of fleece in 1915-16 (7.651bs.) is 
lower than that of 1911-12 (8.221 bs.). The total production of wool 
for the State in 1915-16 (including the clip, w r ool follmongered, and 
w T ool on local skins exported) is estimated at 33,969,9751bs., a 
considerable failing oft' in comparison with the figure for 1911-12, 
viz., 60,056,47Olbs. 

STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

J fjfool Clip , as per Returns from Sheep Farmers, and Estimated Total Wo<d 
Production— Season 1915-16, and Four Previous Seasons. 



Sheep and 





Division of State. 

Lam bs 
Shorn. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

To* al. 

Average 
Weight of 

Fleece. 


No. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

11)8. 

lbs. 

Central . 

704,050 

4.842,641 

289.334 

5,131,975 

7-29 

Lower North . 

598,206 

4,728,823 

173,371 

4,902,194 

819 

Upper North ... 

379,341 

3,301.007 

127,152 

3,428,159 

9 04 

South-Eastern. 

886,444 

5,376.173 

233,421 

5,609,594 

6-33 

Western . 

348,765 

2,067,131 

104,789 

2,171,920 

6-23 

Remainder State. 

685,055 

6,014,230 

287,254 

6,301,484 

9*20 

Total clip— 

1915-16.| 

3,601,861 

26,330,005 

1,215,321 

27,545,326 

7-65 

1914-1 r>.1 

4,323,094 

28,716,176 

1,470,593 

30,186,769 

6*98 

1913-14 . 

5.309,702 

42,069,002 

2,363,167 

44,431,229 

8-37 

1912-13. 

5,810,731 

44,211,499 

1,999,976 , 

46,211,475 

7*95 

1911-12. 

6,248,714 

48,223,116 

3,137,678 

51,360,794 

8-22 

1 

i 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. j 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Wool clip . 

51,360,794 

46,211,475 

44,431,229 

30,186,769 

27,545,326 

Wool fellmongered.... 

252,330 

68,000 

388,346 

424,334 

331,680 

Wool on local skinsex- 
ported.| 

I 

8,443,346 

10,411,561 

10,194,47.3 

8,237,875 j 

6,092,969 

Total wool production j 

00,056,470 

56,691,036 

55,014,048 

38,848,978 

33,969,975 
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SALE OF FRUIT ACT. 


The measure under this title, passed last session by Parliament, and known 
more generally as the Standard Fruit Case Law, will come into force on 
October 1st next. The Act prescribes that, with certain exceptions, no 
fruit may be bought or sold within the State which is not contained within 
one or other of the seven cases whose dimensions are given herein. A “ case ” 
is defined as any box, case, or other receptacle used, intended to bo used, or 
capable of being used, for containing fruit. 

The Act forbids the use of any case which is not stamped in a legible and 
durable manner on one or both ends wit h the name and address of the maker, 
and the words “(Guaranteed by maker to contain ” and then follows the 
true capacity, conforming with that particular case, as set out in the schedule, 
viz., lbush., or Jbush., or certain cubic inches, as the maker may decide. 

The exceptions to the fruits which have, to be sold in these cases of standard 
sizes are 

(a) Dried, preserved, tinned, or canned. 

(b) Fruit sold by weight, measure, or number, when each sale is under 

20) I >s. 

(r) Sold in baskets, buckets, casks, tubs, or punnets. 

((f) In trays containing one layer. 

(e) Any particular fruit exempted by Proclamation. 

(f) Fruit, sold by-weight to a person registered as a Factory buyer” 

for the express purpose of being made up into articles of food 
or drink. 

((f) Fruit, sold to a person registered as an “ Export buyer ” at a price per 
standard case for the purpose of being repacked for export outside 
the State, beyond Cock burn, or to Broken Hill. 

Any occupier of premises used for preparing articles of food or drink, 
and any agent of such person may, on compliance with prescribed conditions, 
be registered as a “ Factory buyer," or any buyer of fruit for export may 
register as an h * Export buyer." The registration is for one year, but may 
be renewed from time to time, and a registration may be cancelled by a 
magistrate who records a conviction against any factory or export buyer 
for infringing the law. 

Factory buyers must keep a record and submit same to any inspector 
on demand. The factory buyer's records must show 

(1) The name and address of the person from whom every lot of fruit 

was purchased. 

(2) The date when purchased. 

(3) The weight of each kind of fruit included in the purchase, whether 

delivered at the factory or not. 

(4) The weight of each kind of such fruit which has been delivered at 

the factory. 

(5) Such other particulars as may be required. 

The export buyer's record must show— 

(1) The name and address of the seller and the date when the fruit was 
purchased. 
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(2) The quantity stated in standard bushel cases of each variety of such 

fruit which is to be exported to each place. 

(3) The places to which such fruit is to be exported and the quantity 

stated in standard bushel cases of each variety of each kind of 
such fruit which is to be exported to each place. 

(4) Any other particulars £s are prescribed. 

The occupier of any premises may, on application and complying with 
prescribed conditions, register once during each year such premises as a pack¬ 
ing store for the purpose of this Act. 

Inspectors are empowered to enter any premises during the daytime where 
fruit is, or may reasonably be supposed to be sold or be packed, or be kept 
for sale, and may measure any case whether containing fruit or not, and 
may remove same for further measurement, or do any other act prescribed 
by regulations. 

The following are the standard cases fixed in the schedule :— 

Sale of Fruit Act, 1915. 

The Schedule.—Standards for Fruit Cases. 


Description of Case. 


Name of Case. 


Bushel case. 


Bushel case 


Bushel ease 


Half-case 


Half-case 


Half -case 


Quarter-ease . ... 


Inside Measurements, Clear 
of all Divisions. 


Eighteen inches by fourteen and 
one-quarter inches by eight 
and two-thirds inches 

Twenty-six inches by six inches 
by fourteen and one-quarter 
inches 

Twenty inches by ten inches by 
eleven and one eighth inches 


Eighteen iuchos by eight and 
two-thirds inches by seven 
and one-eighth inches 

Twenty-six inches by six inches 
by seven and one-eighth 
inches 


Eighteen inches by eleven and 
three-quarters inches by five 
and one-quarter inches 

Thirteen and three-quarters 
inches by ten and one-eighth 
inches by four inches 


Capacity. 


Not less than one imperial bushel 
or cubical content of two 
thousand two hundred and 
twenty-throe cubic inches. 

Not Jess than one imperial bushel 
or cubical content of two 
thousand two hundred and 
twenty-three cubic inches. 

Not less than one imperial bushel 
or cubical content of two 
thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five cubic inches. 

Not less than one-half imperial 
bushel or cubical content of 
one thousand one hundred and 
eleven and one-half cubic 
inches. 

Not less than one-half imperial 
bushel or cubical content of 
one thousand one hundred and 
eleven and one-half cubic 
inches. 

Not less than one-half imperial 
bushel or cubical content of 
one thousand one hundred and 
ten cubic inches. 

Not less than one-quarter im¬ 
perial bushel or cubical content 
of five hundred and fifty -six 
and seven-eighths cubic inches. 
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Provision is made for minor variations by section 7, wherein if a fruit 
case is of the shape necessary in order to comply with the measurements 
prescribed for any of the standard cases, such case shall be deemed to be of 
the prescribed measurements if any excess or deficiency in the cubic capacity 
of such case does not exceed, on the whole, 2\ per cent, of the cubic capacity 
prescribed for the said standard case. The question has been raised whether 
the kerosine case may be used in the manufacture of any of those named 
in the schedule. This is quite permissible. Regulations will be published 
shortly prescribing the necessary procedure for registration of buyers and 
other matters provided for in the Act. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on August 1st:— 

Butter.— The weather during July was exceptionally favorable throughout the 
whole State, and as anticipated a month ago, production of dairy produce has in- 
creased substantially. Prices have receded hero even to a greater degree than in 
the eastern States, so that at the end of the month “Alfa’* was Is. 64d.; 
‘‘Primus ,” Is. 6d.; choice separators and dairies, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d.; store and col¬ 
lectors ’, lOJd. to Is. per lb. 

Eggs. —The season in this line still gives every promise of being an extensive one. 
Values fluctuated somewhat during July, the weather at- times being cold and bois¬ 
terous. A little export trade is still being done, juices now being:—Hen, Is. TAd.; 
duck, Is. 2^(1. per dozen. 

Cheese. —Quantities have kept up well, but prices are easier in sympathy with the 
lower rates ruling for butter. Local demand is good, and fair export trade con¬ 
tinues. Present prices are 8^d. to 9d. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Honey. —Throughout the month sales have been rather slow. However, the mar¬ 
ket has only declined slightly, the range being from 4 Ad. to 5d. per lb. for prime 
dear extracted samples; second grades 3d. to 3Ad.; beeswax wanted at Is. 5d. to 
Is. 6d. per lb. 

Almonds. —Only odd consignments coining forward, which are readily placed 
at:—Brandis, 9Jd.; mixed softshells, 8£d.; hardshells, 4d.; kernels, Is. 5d. 

Bacon has been more plentiful, and the lowering in rates has caused much hea¬ 
vier consumption; beet factory cured sides selling at lid. to Is.; hams, Is. to 
Is. OJd. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Good supplies have been marketed throughout the month, the 
numbers coming forward being substantially ahead of the corresponding period of 
last year, and good prices ruled throughout^ Heavyweight table roosters fetched 
3s. 6d. to 3s. lOd. each; nice conditioned cockerels, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 3d.; plump hens, 
2s. 3d. to 3s.; ducks, 2s. 9d. to 4s.; geese, 5s. to (is.; pigeons, 7Jd. each; turkeys, 
from 9id. 1 6 lOd. per lb. live weight for good to prime table birds; fair quality, 
8d. to 9d. per lb. 

Potatoes and Onions. —The Adelaide market has been almost wholly supplied 
from the Ballarat district, and prices have advanced in sympathy with the rise 
in Victoria. Onions.— The market continues to rule steady, and apart from a few 
locally produced lines, our requirements have been imported from the Colac district 
of Victoria. Quotations:—Potatoes—Prime Snowflakes, £8 10s. to £9 per ton of 
2,2401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. Onions—£5 10s. per ton of 
2,2401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORT FOR MONTH OF JURY. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition ami outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers:— 

Booborowie. —Weather—The weather has been very stormy and boisterous. The 
rainfall has been very good, but total fall has varied very considerably on adjoin¬ 
ing farms. Crops—Seeding is finished. A fair quantity of wheat was sown 
late in June and early in July. The area in crop this year is hardly as large as 
last year. Natural feed has been going off; the extreme cold has stopped the 
growth. Stock is in fair condition, but the lambs in many cases are receiving a 
check. Pests—Foxes are numerous, and are doing much harm amongst some 
flocks. Miscellaneous—There is a general feeling that this year will be a good 
one. The rains, though late, are nice and steady. 

Eyre's Peninsula.- —Weather—The weather has been cold and wintry, inter¬ 
spersed with fine sunny days. Good rains have been registered; over 3Jin. for the 
month, as against 2£in. for July, 1915. A few slight frosts and heavy fogs were 
recorded. Crops are making good use of the splendid weather conditions, and 
though naturally irregular in growth on the new land, are covering the ground well, 
and have a very healthy appearance. Natural Feed—Geraniums and small native 
grasses are showing thickly, but short; the tufts of the spear grasses provide stock 
with a fair picking of green. Stock—One case of strangles has broken out, other¬ 
wise stock are very healthy. Miscellaneous—All concrete tanks of the district are 
now full and overflowing. Clearing operations are in full swing on most occupied 
sections. 

Kybybolite .—Weather conditions have been mild and calm generally, no particu¬ 
larly windy or cold weather being experienced. The 259 points of rain for the 
month to date is a comparatively light fall. Crops are making very satisfactory 
growth, and show an unusually good color for this time of year, when, under ave¬ 
rage conditions, there is a great excess of moisture. Natural feed is making slow 
growth, and, of course, is improving in quality as it matures. Stock generally 
are in very fair order and healthy. Autumn lambs have been marked, and the 
percentages range from 85 to 93 on the different holdings. Miscellaneous—Fal¬ 
lowing has not yet been commenced, except in a very few instances. 

Turretfield. —Weather—The weather during the month of July was, on the whole, 
seasonable. The rainfall recorded was just 2in., distributed well over the period; 
no single fall being over ^in. Three heavy and two light frosts were experienced. 
On the night of the 17th a very heavy wind blew with hurricane force, but beyond 
the unroofing of a few sheds and uprooting a number of trees no serious damage 
resulted. All crops are making good headway, and are showing a fine, healthy 
color. Early-sown fields have a larger proportion of weeds than those sown later. 
Natural feed is becoming plentiful, but is not nearly of so rank a growth as last 
seasou. Stock, are healthy and looking well. The lambs are growing rapidly. 
Pests—Foxes, though fairly numerous, are not causing any casualties amongst the 
lambs. Sparrows and starlings are very much in evidence, but at the present 
season of the year can do no harm. Rabbits are scarce. Miscellaneous—Fallow¬ 
ing has become general, and fanners are pushing on with this work as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit. The soil is now so sodden that even light rains bring 
down the North Para in flood. Land slips on the banks are numerous, while many 
old gum trees along the course of the river are being washed out. Borne damage 
has also been done to fences through the floods. 

Veitch .—Weather—A splendid month for rain in this district has been ex¬ 
perienced. The gauge registered 241 points up to date (the 28th)—average for 
month, 98 points. Between rains we have had a few fine days followed by very 
cold nights. Crops—All crops in the district sown reasonably early are making 
splendid growth, and look promising. Crops sown on fallowed ground are show¬ 
ing to advantage. Natural feed is germinating well, barley grass especially. 
Stock are all in good healthy condition. Miscellaneous—Fallowing operations are 
going ahead well. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of July, 1916, also the 
average precipitation to the end of July, and the average annual rainfall. 



For 

To end 

Av*ge. 

Av’ge. 


For 

To end 

Av’ge. 

Av’ge. 

Station. 

July, 

July, 

to end 

Annual 

8tation. 

July, 

July, 

to end 

Annual 


1916. 

1916. 

July 

Rainfall 


1916. 

1916. 

Ju’y. 1 

Rainfall 

Fab North 

i i 1 i 

and Upper North. 


Lower 1 

i r 

^orth —coniim 

ltd. 


Oodnadatta .... 

042 

5-75 

3-20 

4-76 

Spalding. 

3-98 

13-17 

j 1140 

; 20-25 

T&rooola. 

1-78 

2-94 

4-26 

7-58 

Gulnare . 

343 

12-31 

j 10-94 

1 19-74 

Hergott . 

147 

242 

3-75 

604 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

3-0(5 

1241 

9-39 

1 17-29 

Farina . 

2-0(5 

3 71 

4-20 

6-70 

Yacka. 

2-39 

9-87 

8-77 

j 15-27 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

2-21 

3-39 

5-39 

8-66 

Koolunga. 

2-67 

10-14 

9-27 

15 94 

Beltana . 

2-24 

4-25 

5457 

9-22 

Snowtown. 

3-81 

, 11-93 

j 9-25 

15 70 

BJinman. 

3-73 

7 07 

8-09 

12-83 

Brinkworth. 

240 

i 11-02 

j 8-87 

1 15 48 

Hookina. 

444 

9458 

— 

_ 

Blyth. 

2-56 

114)1 

9-58 

16-34 

Hawker. 

5-88 

10-23 

, 7-14 

l 12 22 

Clare. 

4-00 

17-26. 

| 14-24 

i 24*30 

Wilson. 

6-79 

10-24 

7-07 

11-78 

Mintaro Central . 

4-16 

16-76 

12-36 

21-99 

Gordon. 

477 

7-59 

5-89 

10-26 

Watervale. 

4-30 

17 451 

15-69 

27-17 

Quom. 

6* 15 

10-61 

7-90 

13-78 

Auburn . 

2-85 

13*33 

14-16 

24-25 

Port Augusta ... 

2-3(5 

542 

5-59 

9-46 

Hoyleton . 

1-97 

9-00 

10-46 

17*96 

Port Augusta W. 

2-52 

' 5-33 

5-30 

936 

Balaklava . 

2-04 

8-04 

9-38 

1603 

Bruoe . 

3-63 

(5-44 

5-78 

10-01 

Port Wakefield .. 

3-17 

9-19 

8-19 

13*13 

Hammond. 

3-3(5 

667 

6-51 

11-46 

Terowie . 

2-72 

6-97 

847 

13*71 

Wilmington. 

5-36 

12-24 

10-64 

18-26 

Yarcowie. 

2-70 

8-28 

7-80 

1391 

Willowie. 

346 

7-57 

6-90 

11-90 

Hallett. 

2-87 

8-52 

9-01 

16-40 

Melrose. 

7-96 

17-35 

13-8(5 

23-04 

Mount Bryan ... 

3-99 

12-52 

8-84 

15*73 

Booleroo Centre.. 

4-27 

9-78 

9-01 

15-83 

Burra . 

4-95 

13-73 

10-27 

17*82 

Port Germein ... 

2-07 

6-32 

7-52 

12-84 

Farrell’B Flat .... 

2-93 

— 

10-86 

18-87 

Wires bara. 

6-14 

14-94 

, 11-09 

18-91 






Appila . 

4-37 

8-55 

8-55 

15-08 

West of Murray Range. 


Cradock . 

Carrieton . 

John burg. 

Eurelia. 

Orroroo . 

Black Rock. 

Petersburg. 

3- 78 

4- 3(5 
3-04 

6-56 
8-85 
ft-15 

(5-3(5 

(5*94 

5454 

742 

7-89 

74)5 

7-25 

10-86 

12-22 

10-21 

Manoora. 

Saddleworth .... 
Marrabel . 

3-18 

2-28 

44(5 

11-40 

10-24 

14-37 

10-13 

1149 

10*81 

18- 09 

19- 69 
18 94 

3- 77 

4- 01 
342 
349 

849 

9-20 

8-25 

8-21 

13-24 

13-42 

12- 25 

13- 07 
13-94 

Riverton . 

Tarlee . 

Stockport. 

Hamley Bridge .. 
Kapunda .. 

2-78 

24)9 

2-0(5 

14454 

1146 

12-21 

11*84 

9-96 

'9*01 

9*51 

11*38 

20-48 

1748 

15-89 

1645 

19-07 

Yongala. 

3-84 

9-52 

7-59 

1 -99 
345 

1143 
14-18 

North-East. 



Free ling. 

2455 

13-3(5 

10-16 

17*85 


3*80 

(5-89 



Greenock. 

4-55 

17-72 

12-03 

2146 

Nackara. 

Yunta. 

Waukaringa .... 
Ma.nna.hil] . 

3(55 

2.11 

2-67 

2-85 



Truro. 

3454 

14-52 

11-20 

19-74 

6-11 

4.13 

4-82 

4-9(5 

4.79 

4455 

4-8(5 

8-22 

7- 94 

8- 46 

Stockwell. 

Nuriootpa . 

Angaston. 

Tanunda . 

Lyndoch .| 

3-80 

3- 24 

4- 34 
3*13 
2-57 

14-60 

15*78 

17*03 

16-08 

13-97 

1148 

12*08 

12450 

12*91 

134(5 

20- 30 

21- 25 
22*25 
22*28 
23*01 

Cookburn . 

Broken Hill, NSW 

3-24 

3-06 

5-52 

4-69 

4- 87 

5- 73 

7-97 

9-63 

Lower North. 



Adelaide Plains. 



Port Pine .. .... 

2-97 

8-23 

8-88 

1321 

Mallala. 

1-99 

9-74 

9-91 

16*88 

Port Broughton . 

4-91 

11-25 

8451 

14-33 

Rose worthy. 

2*11 

11-08 

10-05 

17*31 

Bute t , T _ T -., 

4-25 

4-57 

1141 

n-84 

9-36 

10-34 

15-42 

18-22 

Gawler. 

249 

14*18 

11-3(5 

19*21 

Laura. 

Two Wells. 

2-05 

10*88 

9-97 

16-36 

Ca]tnwie . .. 

3*06 

3-80 

9-82 

11*10 

948 

9-62 

17-27 

17*46 

Virginia. 

2-35 

11-73 

10-52 

17 68 

Jamestown .... 

Smithfield . 

1-84 

12-17 

10-13 

17*30 

Gladstone . 

3-31 

9-21 

8-96 

16-00 

Salisbury. 

2-33 

13454 

11*17 

18*57 

Crystal Brook ... 

4-29 

1043 

8-97 

15*62 

North Adelaide .. 

4-09 

1841 

12-96 

21*49 

Georgetown. 

3*93 

11*85 

10-53 

18-32 

Adelaide. 

3*30 

1(5-05 

12-76 

21*04 

Narridy . 

R*w1Hjll. 

2*84 

8-95 

8-63 

16*79 

Brighton . 

2-91 

15-50 

12*01 

19*93 

3*91 

11-42 

10-85 

16*79 

Glenelg. 

2*88 

13-84 

11-20 

18*35 
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RAINFALL— continued. 


Station. 

For 

Julv, 

1916 

To pud 
July, | 
1916 

Av’ge. 
to end 
July. 

Av’ge. 

| Annual 
Haintall 

Adelaide Plate 

l 

s— continued. 


Magill. 

241 

14*83 

16*79 

25*69 

Glen Osmond ... 

:K)3 

19*90 

15*34 

25*26 

Mitcham . 

:m2 

1745 

14*37 

23*47 

Belair. 

3-55 

8*10 

17*65 

28*64 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Tcatree Gully.... 

3*74 

1849 

1741 

2849 

Stirling West ... 

(>•14 

31*85 

28-07 

46*70 

Uraidla . 

0-20 

31*45 

26*88 

44*35 

Clarendon . 

4-38 

22*80 

20*24 

33*67 

Morphelt Vale .. 

3 10 

15*81 

14*04 

23*32 

Noarlunga. 

349 

13*76 

12-42 

20 28 

Willunga ....... 

402 

17*88 

15*80 

25*98 

Aldinga . 

312 

13*86 

1244 

20*34 

Normanville .... 

4-25 

16*53 

12-83 

20*65 

Yankalilla. 

521 

18*90 

1445 

22*78 

Cape Jervis ..... 

2-57 

10*73 

1041 

16*34 

Mount Pleasant . 

5-30 

19*04 

15*84 

26-87 

Blumberg . 

4-73 

20-04 

1745 

29*38 

Gumeracha . 

503 

21-70 

19*45 

33*30 

Lobethal . 

<>•40 

2541 

20*93 

35*38 

Woodside. 

4-98 

19-55 

18*56 

31*87 

Hahndorf. 

540 

19-05 

20*64 

35*45 

Nairn© .. 

4-20 

15*53 

16*95 

28-83 

Mount Barkor ... 

445 

19-85 

1843 

30*93 

Echunga . 

4-28 

20-13 

19*58 

32*83 

Macclesfield. 

4*83 

194)9 

17*76 

30*72 

Meadows . 

5-97 

24-58 

20*90 

35*52 

Strathalbyn. 

340 

12*10 

1140 

19*28 

Mubkay 

Flats 

and Valley. 


Wellington ..... 

1-85 

84)1 

8*70 

15*01 

Milang . 

1*95 

7*52 

9-86 

16*08 

Langho rue’s Brdg 

108 

7-23 

8*89 

15*27 

Tailem Bend .... 

1-83 

8*10 

— 

— 

Murray Bridge .. 

1-59 

6*74 

8*36 

14*32 

Callington . 

247 

8*24 

946 

15*65 

Mannum . 

242 

5*75 

7*00 

11*67 

Palmer. 

2-50 

8*64 

8*73 

15*60 

Sedan . 

240 

7*97 

6*97 

11*92 

Blanche town .... 

1-27 

3-34 

6*20 

10*71 

Eudunda. 

440 

11*56 

9*88 

17*33 

Sutherlands. 

2*59 

7*09 

5-92 

10*60 

Morgan . 

2-23 

440 

508 

9*29 

Overland Comer . 

1-52 

347 

6*36 

11 42 

Renmark. 

1-85 

4*39 

6-76 

10*93 

Loxton. 

249 

6-27 


— 

West of Spbnceb’s Gulf. 


Eucla. 

245 

5*89 

6*64 

| 10*13 

White Well. 

3-28 

8*37 

5*58 

9*67 

Fowler’s Bay *.. 

4-30 

9*73 

845 

12*11 

Penong . 

644 

12*84 

7*70 

11*93 

Murat Bay ..... 

3-07 

8*36 

— 

_ 

Smoky Bay ..... 

340 

8*87 

— 

— ! 


8tation. 

For 

July, 

IS.6. 

To end 
Julv, 
1916. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Ju y. 

Av’ge, 

Annual 

Rainfall 

West of Sfen 

CEB'S C 

lULF^—O 

onttnu* 

i 

Streaky Bay. 

3*66 

10*60 

9*99 

15-31 

Port EUiston .... 

341 

12-77 

10*63 

1649 

Port Lincoln .... 

4*80 

15*95 

12-42 

19*88 

Tumby. 

3*74 

1043 

9-20 

15-00 

Carrow. 

4*09 

10-47 

— 

— 

Cowell . 

245 

5*76 

7-05 

11-76 

Point Lowly .... 

Yobkb 

3*07 

I’s Pei 

6*54 

TIN8ULA 

6*93 

12-21 

Wallaroo .. 

3*83 

10*80 

8*83 

14*05 

Kadina. 

447 

12*08 

9*95 

15*88 

Moonta . 

4*26 

1240 

9*65 

15*22 

Green’s Plains ... 

3-38 

10*65 

9*58 

15*73 

Maitland . 

5*82 

17*52 

12*30 

20*08 

Ardrossan . 

3*73 

10*87 

840 

13*89 

Port Victoria ... 

3*73 

12*91 

949 

16*20 

Curramulka. 

4*02 

13-24 

1143 i 

18*51 

Minlaton . 

4 81 

14*96 

10*56 | 

17-41 

Stansbury . 

3*24 

11*30 

10*31 

1706 

Warooka . 

3*93 

13*06 

10*90 1 

17*71 

Yorketown . 

2*97 

12*79 

10*53 1 

17*47 

Edithburgh. 

3*56 

1349 

10*10 | 

16*48 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

5*48 

16*98 

16*44 

25*09 

Kingscote . 

540 

14-72 

11*94 

18*95 

Penneshaw . 

3*82 

14*06 

13*44 

21*34 

Cape Willoughby. 

4*71 

1740 

11*91 

19-69 

Victor Harbor ... 

2*83 

11*58 

13*57 

22*18 

Port Elliot. 

2-88 

10*59 

12*26 

;:?0*33 

Goolwa. 

2-99 

11*92 

10*85 

17*93 

Pinnaroo . 

2-47 

7*97 

9*29 

16*74 

Parilla . 

2-59 

9*96 

— 

— 

Lameroo .. 

2-78 

9*88 

949 

16*55 

Parrakie. 

2-09 

7-82 

— 

— 

Geranium . 

2*84 

9*71 

— 

— 

Peake . 

2*49 

9*63 

— 

— 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

1*90 

10*06 

845 

14-74 

Meningie .! 

2-13 

1345 

11*28 

18-87 

Coomandook .... 

2*92 

1140 

— 

17-49 

Coonalpyn. 

2*62 

1125 

10-16 

16*80 

Tintinarra. 

2-91 

11*31 

10-84 

18*78 

Keith. 

2*56 

1046 

_ 

— 

Bordertown.' 

2*06 

10-26 

11-09 

19*76 

Wolseley ... 

1-75 

1040 

9-98 

17*72 

Frances . 

240 

9*58 

11-31 

20-74 

Naracoorte . 

2*98 

11*85 

12-83 

22-60 

Penola . 

2*61 

13*69 

15-30 

26-78 

Lucindale . 

2*52 

12*94 

13-66 

23-32 

Kingston. 

3*69 

14*56 

15-22 

24*73 

Robe . 

4*03 

20*08 

15-44 

24-69 

Beachport. 

5*31 

21*15 

17-66 

27-51 

Millicent . 

3*85 

20*69 

18-02 

29-25 

Mount Gambier . 

3*67 

17*17 

18-50 

32-00 

C. Nrthumberland 

343 

15*75 

16-06 

26*63 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

CONFERENCE OF UPPER NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

The Branches of the Agricultural Bureau constituting the Upper 
Northern District met in Conference at Orroroo on Friday, July 
14th. The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. C. Goode, M.P.), the Hor¬ 
ticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. 
Laurie), Messrs. F. Coleman (Chairman), G. Jeffrey, and H. J. 
Finnis (Acting Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), at¬ 
tended, and in addition a representative gathering of delegates. 

Proceedings were opened by a pruning demonstration in the 
garden of Mr. J. Hagger, where the Horticultural Instructor gave a 
practical lesson in pruning grape vines and fruit trees, and explained 
at length the principles underlying the art of pruning. 

The first session of the Conference was begun at 2 p.m., and was 
presided over by Mr. N. J. Neylon, who introduced the Minister of 
Agriculture, and called on the Minister to open the Conference. 

Opening Address. 

The Hon. C. Goode, M.P., expressed his pleasure at being present, 
and after referring to the value of the work being done by the 
Bureau, and the necessity for producers exercising every endeavor 
to secure from the land the greatest possible return, mentioned that 
if the man on the land were making a success of his operations, 
secondary industries also would feel the impetus, and there would be 
more general prosperity and room for a larger population. They 
could largely contribute in that direction by means of closer settle¬ 
ment, and the Government had, by a purchase of the Mount Remark¬ 
able Estate, assisted towards that end. 

Aggregation op Holdings in the North. 

A proposal had been put before the Government in regard to cer¬ 
tain areas in the North, that they should take steps to secure an aggre¬ 
gation of holdings, in such a way as to enable one man, under easy 
terms, to buy out one or two of his neighbors, in order that he might 
eventually be in possession of sufficient land to enable him to secure 
a living from grazing. Under existing circumstances he was opposed 
to that, on the grounds that the scarcity of stock made It unwise, for 
whilst a man might be able to secure the land, he might not be able to 
secure the necessary stock. Hence, however desirable the suggested 
reform might be in the general way, that was a practical difficulty 
which made it inopportune at the present. 

The question of the increase in the number of stock was of the 
utmost importance, and he intended having experiments conducted 
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with the idea of ascertaining whether they could, by artificially feed¬ 
ing, keep ewes in a condition fit for breeding for a much longer 
period than was generally the case at present. That was one direc¬ 
tion in which they might be able to facilitate the increase in their 
flocks, and the possibilities were considerable, as he believed that it 
was recorded that an ewe had been utilised for breeding until she 
had reached an age of 25 years. 

The Wheat Scheme. 

The speaker traversed the history of the scheme adopted for the 
marketing of the 1915 harvest, and explained the reasons that 
prompted the Governments of the participating States in adopting it. 

Bulk Handling of Wheat. 

At the 1913 Congress of the Agricultural Bureau, he said, a resolu¬ 
tion to the following effect had been passed by a large majority:— 
“That this Congress urge the Government to take such steps as may 
be necessary to make bulk handling of wheat the ordinary process of 
marketing in this State/* 

The Government had now taken steps to secure plans and specifica¬ 
tions for a system of wheat elevators, and a Bill would be introduced 
into Parliament asking authority to have these Elevators constructed. 
All the wheat-producing States were in line in that action, and that 
fact ensured the attraction of the right class of shipping to carry the 
grain*. 

Canada, Argentine, and the United States of America, had been 
shipping a great part of their wheat in bulk, and if It paid those 
countries it should pay Australia to do likewise. It had been urged 
that whilst those countries, with their large crops, could profitably 
handle their wheat in bulk, the smaller production of Australia 
would make the system unprofitable here, but the normal Australian 
crop in the future was going to be very much greater than that of the 
past. The large number of outports that they had in South Australia 
was certainly a difficulty, but by no means an insurmountable one. 
As a matter of fact, under the bag system of handling, South Aus¬ 
tralian wheat was selling at about Id. per bushel dower than that of 
the other States, on account of the number of outports, and the extra 
handling involved, and under the bulk system there was no reason to 
believe that the difference would be any greater. 

There was no doubt that the internal handling could be done in 
bulk; as a matter of fact, some farmers in the Commonwealth were 
to-day reaping their wheat, handling it in bulk in the paddocks, and 
then carrying it to the mills in bulk, thus dispensing altogether with 
the bags. 
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A Cleaner Sample. 

The proposed scheme would encourage the production of a cleaner 
sample of grain. At the elevator the grain would be graded and paid 
for according to its quality. The freight on tons of screenings, &c., 
would thus be saved, and the stuff would remain in the Commonwealth 
to be used as stock food. There was no doubt as to the wisdom of 
adopting two grades for Australian wheat, and without the elevator 
system, that was impracticable. 

Australian wheat generally sold at about lid. per bushel below 
the Manitoba grain. Whilst it was admitted that the American hard 
wheat had its special value on account of gluten content, against that 
was the fact that Australian grain was necessary on account of its 
color. With the adoption of the bulk handling, and. the two grades, 
Australian No. 1 grade would be of the same weight per bushel from 
year to year, thus engendering confidence on the part of the buyers, 
and it could be reasonably assured that the Australian grain would 
command quite as much, if not more, than the highest grades of red 
wheat. 

Saving the Cost of Bags. 

The saving that would be effected in the direction of a reduction 
in the number of cornsacks required was very considerable, for on 
a 30,000,000bush. crop selling at 3s. 6d. per bushel, with bags at 9s. 
per dozen, the farmer’s outgoings for bags represented £309,375, and 
with wheat at 2s. 6d. per bushel and bags at 7s. 6d. per dozen, he had 
to lay out £265,625. He believed the time was coming when South 
Australia would produce 90,000,000bush. of wheat as easily as they 
could now produce 30,000,000bush. 

Another important factor was that the damage to the wheat by 
weather, mice, and weevil could be very easily controlled with the 
wheat elevators, and the loss to the community would then be reduced 
to a minimum. 

It w r as anticipated that even if freights were not reduced, there 
would certainly be no increase in the rates for wheat in bulk, as the 
very considerable reduction in the time necessary for loading the 
vessels would make it possible for shipowners to reduce their rates. 

the so-called “free storage’’ would be superseded by a system 
that would be of considerable advantage to the wheatgrower. The 
elevators would be under the control of the Government, and the 
grower, on delivering his grain, would receive a certificate for the 
amount of wheat of the particular grade that he delivered. That 
certificate would be a negotiable instrument; it could be sold out¬ 
right, or, if the farmer so preferred, he could hold it In anticipation 
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of a rise in the market price, at the same time securing an advance 
against it from the bank. 

More Labor for the Farmer. 

Labor which was under the present system employed in shipping 
operations, and in handling the bagged wheat in the country, could 
be released, and made available for the farmers. The large profits 
which were being made by the grain merchants would be distributed 
more widely, and a greater proportion would go to the farmer. 

A Pleasing Duty. 

The Hon. Minister, at the request of the Chairman, presented to Mr. 
T. H. P. Tappscott, a certificate of life membership of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau. Mr. Tappscott has been a member of the organisation 
for a period of over 22 years, and during that time had rendered 
signal service to the Orroroo Branch, of which he was Hon. Secretary 
for some years. 

POISONING FOXES. 

In a short paper, Mr. Noll, of the Quorn Branch, expressed the 
opinion that poisoning would readily get rid of foxes. The method 
of effecting their destruction which he advocated, was to shoot or 
otherwise secure birds, preferably ring-necked parrots, and whilst 
they were still warm, put into the mouth of each as much strychnine 
as would lie on the small blade of an ordinary poeketknife. On no 
account should the bird be touched with the human hand—plyers 
should be used. Some strong-smelling animal matter should be 
dragged around the fowlhouse or sheep pens which the foxes visited, 
at a distance of a quarter of a mile. That should be done about sun¬ 
set, and a bait should be dropped at intervals along the trail. The 
use of birds as baits lessened the danger of poisoning domestic dogs. 
Mr. Key, of the Carrieton Branch, in discussing the paper, said the 
practice outlined had proved successful in dealing with foxes, but 
the wild dog was more wary and difficult to poison. 

SHEEP AND WOOL FOR THE FARMER. 

“A few years ago it was a general practice not to use either rams 
or ewes for breeding purposes until they Were four-tooth,” said Mr. 
J. F. Burns, of the Wepowie Branch. However, of late it was not 
uncommon to breed from two-tooth ewes and lambs, and fairly satis¬ 
factory results had followed except in the cold, wet districts. Whilst 
the younger ewes were admittedly inferior mothers, if they were 
given a sufficiency of food and water, and care and attention, the re¬ 
sults justified their use as breeders. The writer of the paper dee- 
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cribad the points of the Merino ram, and gave a number or points in 
regard to the general management of the farm flock. 

Mr. Geo. Jeffrey (member Advisory Board), in commenting on the 
paper, said that generally speaking the Merino ram would be found 
the most useful in that district. Careful consideration should be 
given to the quality of the ewes. The Merino best suited to their 
conditions was the big-framed sheep, as constitution was of the 
utmost importance. That would be found generally to accompany 
the bolder wool. In regard to the suggestion that steps should be 
taken to prevent the slaughter of female stock, they should recog¬ 
nise that in some cases, and on some of the holdings, it was necessary 
for the owners to dispose of their sheep immediately they got them 
fat, irrespective of whether they were ewes or wethers. The use 
of two-tooth ewes for breeding was a wise practice to resort to under 
present conditions. 

Mr. Brice (Orroroo) had tried the English breeds, and they had 
done well. 

Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman Advisory Board) agreed that this was 
a Merino district, but suggested that owners might wdth advantage 
try the English breeds, particularly the Leicester, w r hich crossed 
with the Merino, produced a good market lamb. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) then addressed the 
gathering on the subjects of planting fruit trees, the prevention of 
codlin moth, and the treatment of scale on citrus trees. At the close 
of his address Mr. Quinn answered a number of inquiries. 

THRESHING. 

Mr. J. E. Pearce, of the Wepowie Branch, contributed a paper, in 
which he pointed out the benefit the farmer secured in the way of a 
reserve of fodder by threshing part of the crop, and stacking the 
straw. Barley particularly could be most advantageously treated 
in that manner. 

POULTRY. 

The evening session, which was particularly well attended, was 
devoted principally to the question of the poultry industry, the Poul¬ 
try Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) addressing the gathering. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

It vrm decided that the next Conference should be held at Quorn. 

The Conference closed, after votes of thanks to the Minister of 
Agriculture and visiting officers and delegates, with the singing of 
the National Anthem. 
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[A large number of Branches have, during the past month, held their annual 
meetings, and, as a general rule, where the only business transacted has been the 
presentation of the Hon. Secretary 's report and the election of officers, these 
meetings will be recorded in the index as “Formal report only received."—EdJ 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars oonoeming the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

* 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.). , 

- June 10th.—Present: nine members. 

Upkeep op the Farming Plant.— -Mr. W. J. Saunders contributed a paper on 
the upkeep of the farming plant, advocating that machinery and implements should 
be kept under cover, as protection against the weather, and painted every other 
year. Wheels should be painted every year. It was a mistake to use wire as a 
substitute for a bolt because it might cause a working in the joint. Every farmer 
should have a forge. Tireing should be done about the middle or end of summer, 
when the wood was thoroughly dry, as that tended to keep tires tight for a much 
longer period. Harness should be kept in thorough repair and oiled or greased 
twice a year. Mr. J. Feindler suggested the provision of a metal trough, made 
to suit the shape of the wheel, and it should be filled with oil covering the felloes 
and the ends of the spokes. The trough should be raised slightly off the ground, 
and a fire lighted under it to heat the oil. By turning the wheel occasionally and 
brushing the oil around the nave, the wood became thoroughly saturated with oil, 
which was an excellent preservative. Mr. G. Growden said that ho had not found 
the oiling of wheels a success. He preferred a coat of good paint. Neatsfoot oil 
and mutton fat formed an excellent harness dressing, but if the oil were inferior in 
quality the leather would crack. Mr. T. Donnellan had observed good results 
from applying equal parts of mutton fat and Stockholm tar to harness. It gave 
an excellent finish, penetrated well, and did not rub off on the clothes. It was an 
effective dressing for riding saddles. 


WILLOWIE (Average annual rainfall, ll.DOin.). 

July 11th.—Presept: eight members. 

Tree Planting. —Beautifying farms and homesteads by planting ornamental 
trees suitable to the district was the theme of a paper by Mr. E. C. Foulis, who 
stated that the native trees of the district were becoming old and were fast de¬ 
teriorating. There were no young trees to take their places, and substitutes should 
be found, not only to provide shelter for stock, but to maintain the supply of .fire¬ 
wood and preserve the natural appearance of the country. Every vacant piece of 
land which could be spared should be planted with trees. In the driest of districts 
trees could be grown with success if the ground were thoroughly worked before 
being planted. It should be ploughed to a depth of 6in. several months before 
planting, and just before the trees were put in the soil should be again ploughed 
to a depth of lOin. or 12in., which would render it nice and mellow and save con¬ 
siderable labor in digging holes. After ploughing drains should be made to each 
tree in order that when rain fell it would be directed to the trees. The best 
time for planting was June or July, or even earlier if the trees were available, 
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If planting were deferred until August or September there was the danger of the 
caterpillars destroying the young plants before they became thoroughly rooted. The 
trees should not be planted too closely together—there should bo a space of 18ft. 
or 20ft. between them. To produce a robust tree it was necessary that it should 
thrive well while young. Trees should not be planted near buildings or under¬ 
ground tanks, because the roots were liable to penetrate the stonework and do 
irreparable damage. The trees which had thriven best and were most suitable in 
that district were the pepper and sugar gum; but others which had done well were 
the tamarisk, pine and carob. The last-named was an exceptionally slow grower, 
but threw out very close, dense foliage which, when fully developed, afforded effec¬ 
tive shelter for stock. Besides l>eing adapted for ornamental hedges it produced a 
bean, which was useful a« food for stock. Lucerne and olive trees should repay 
handsomely the trouble of planting. 

Spare Time on the Farm. —On wet days, when the team was not able to work, 
said Mr. J. H. McCallum in a paper dealing with the methods in which a farmer 
might employ his spare time in winter and on wet days, the harness might be over¬ 
hauled and given a coat of neatsfoot or some other good harness oil, but lie preferred 
the former, especially if warmed before using. Tin? repairing of chains should also 
receive attention. Wooden swingletrees were continually getting out of order, and 
it was a useful contrivance to make iron swingletrees out of old plough beams. 
That could be effected by putting three links in at the width required. The seed 
wheat bags should be patched—work which avoided delay at harvest time. Some 
farmers paid harvest wages for the mending of bags, when it might be done very 
much more cheaply beforehand. The bags should be stored in a mouse-proof bin, 
or they might be suspended on rails hanging from the roof of the barn, by wires 
passed through the neck of a bottle with a cork in it, which proved an effective 
block. The rail arrangement would lie found convenient in overhauling the bags. 
The cleansing of stables and yards should In* attended to as well as their drainage. 
A scoop would be found very useful in that work, and if the soil were taken out to 
ploughing depth in some places, great advantage might be gained. A few loads 
of stone would also be helpful. Plough and cultivator shares might be sharpened, 
and if the shares were chilled very hard their life would be almost doubled. There 
were always small matters which required attention in connection with the machi¬ 
nery. Mr. A. Gray said that the soil should be loosened very deeply for tree plan¬ 
tation, but should not be turned up with a mouldboard. 


CARBIETON, June 15th.—Mr. F. Kaerger read a paper on “Smut in Wheat,” 
and the Chairman (Mr. W. T. Brown) read a paper on “Sheep on the Farm.” 

ORROROO, June 17th.—Mr. G. Graham read a paper entitled “Does it pay 
to market dirty or unsound wheat?” and pointed out that wheat price could not 
be expected for wheat and rubbish. Supplying inferior wheat would bring the 
home market down, and it involved also a loss in bags, because more bags were re¬ 
quired if rubbish were marketed with the wheat. Inferior grain was frequently mar¬ 
keted because the crop was harvested before it was properly ripe, with the result 
that the inside of the grain became soddened, a condition inimical to the produc¬ 
tion of the highest class of flour. Smut also depreciated the wheat value. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

MOUNT BRYAN EAST (Average annual rainfall, lGin.). 

June 10th.—Present: five members. 

Seeding and Fallow. — A paper On seeding and fallow was read by Mr. J. Doyle, 
who recommended seeding in April, even if the rain held off. Farmers having a 
large area to sow, if they waited for the rain, and it kept off until May, were 
hampered for several days by the heavy ground. He recommended pickling wheat 
three days before sowing, and then there would be no danger of malting, unless the 
rain was very late. Farmers who had sown before the rain had reaped SObush. 
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per acre. He recommended Federation for grain and Yandilla King or Dart's 
imperial for hay. Fallowing should be started in June, and should be finished in 
August. The land so treated should then be cultivated in the spring, and if one 
cultivation did not kill the weeds it paid to go over it a second time. Farmers 
should fallow just as large an area as they could work and keep clean. 

NORTH BOOBOBOWIE (Average annual rainfall, J6.35in.). 

June 7th.—Present: seven menders and eight visitors. 

Breeding of Draught Houses. —Every farmer should breed his own stock, was 
the opinion expressed by Mr. E. J. Dunstnn, in a paper on “The Breeding of 
Draught Stock , ff because, he said, with his intimate knowledge of the mares on 
his farm, he should be able, with reasonable judgment, to produce exactly the class 
of animal required. Shapeliness, size, good clean bone, muscle, and fine silky 
hair were some of the main points in a good animal, which should measure bigger 
than it looked, and w'eigh more than one would be inclined to think. The action 
was important, and the aim should be to produce a team even in pace, and the 
faster, in reason, the better. Intelligence and temper were important points which 
should be well studied. The most suitable horse for that district was the Clydes¬ 
dale. Big-looking slab sided mares were not desirable animals from which to breed, 
because they almost invariably producd foals with soft muscles and poor constitu¬ 
tions. It was also unwise to breed from vicious and sulky mares or stallions. 
Should the mare be weak in any characteristic, the stallion selected should be 
strong in that quality, so as to lessen the chance of the dam’s weakness being re¬ 
produced in the progeny. In choosing a stallion it should be remembered that it 
paid to have the very best, even though the service foe were three or four tunes more 
than that of a lower class animal. The foals should be weaned when five months 
old. At that period it was able to feed out of a manger, and, if cared for, would 
do quite as well as when sucking the mare, on which it would be big enough to be 
a severe strain. Castration should take place in the spring, when the colt was two 
years old, and six months later it- should be fit for work. 


PORT BROUGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 14.44in.). 

May 19th.—Present: seven members. 

Lamb Raising in Conjunction with Farming. —In providing sheep for the 
farm, observed Mr. T. E. Pattingale, in a {taper on farming, the first essential 
was to ascertain the class of sheep best suited to the district. The next considera¬ 
tion was whether they were to be disposed of as mutton, kept for their wool yield, 
or for sale in the wool. The breed of ewe most, su*table for that district was 
the Merino. Breeding for wool enabled the farmer to keep more sheep than if 
the sheep were fattened for the meat market. He had tried the Shropshire-Merino 
cross without much success. The wool yield of the Merino surpassed that of 
the Shropshire, his returns showing 5s. 5jd. per head for the former, as against 
3s. 9d. per head for the latter, an advantage of Is. 8$d. per head in favor of 
the Merino. As a rule only 30 per cent, of the lambs could be properly fattened, 
leaving 70 per cent, of the lambs on hand, a result which, if the lambs were cross¬ 
breds, was most undesirable. Mr. J. H. Fletcher preferred the pure Merino dam 
to the crossbred dam, though the latter produced a better lamb; but there was 
a great difficulty in maintaining the cross, and the wool returns were less 
favorable. He preferred the Shropshire-Merino cross for mutton production, 
because they were readily fattened and were not bad “fencers .” Mr. C. E. 
Pattingale said that eight-wire fences were required for crossbred sheep. 


BEAUFORT, June 15th.—Discussion took place as to the best gate to use on a 
farm. Mr. J. Sampson preferred the iron gate in one piece, because the two-piece 
gates were troublesome to shut. Mr. W. W. Mugford said that as the implements 
now manufactured were so wide, it was necessary that the gates should be in two 
pieces, in order to accommodate them. Mr. A. Yard (Chairman) favored the 
double gate as the cheapest, and recommended that it should be swung to the 
straining post, which would ensure firmness. Mr. W. C. Veltch preferred the 
double gate, with each piece 7ft. wide. In reply to a question whether chaff with 
plenty of corn in it, or hay cut green without corn, was the better for a working 
horse, Mr. Sampson said that the horses preferred the feed with the corn in it. 
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BOOLEROO CENTRE, June Kith.—Mr. R. Mitchell, Chief Chemist of the 
Wallaroo and Mount Lyell Fertilisers, Limited, read a very interesting paper on 
4 4 Superphosphate and its Relation to the Soil. ” Animated discussion followed, 
and Mr. Mitchell answered, in an illuminating manner, a number of questions. 

CANOWIE BELT, July 15th.—In a paper dealing with fallowing, Mr. L. 
Kitschke said that the plough should be set so that every share would cut to an 
even depth, otherwise the ground was rendered ridgy. If the shares were set too 
wide, it made the ground lumpy and rough. The direction of the ploughing round 
the farm should be varied each year, to prevent the formation of ridges round the 
fence. He advised the burning of stubble, because the heat destroyed a certain 
amount of weeds and seeds. Fallow should he harrowed immediately after plough¬ 
ing. If wet ground were ploughed, it became very hard in the spring. It was 
well to roll fallow before the cultivator was taken out. The cultivator should be 
worked crosswise to level ridges, and the depth should be from 3£iu. to 4in. He 
preferred the disc cultivator, and would use it in September. A few sheep should 
be run on the fallow, but horses and cattle should not be turned into it in wet 
weather. Mr. Kirk advocated the use of harrows behind the cultivator. 

PORT BROUGHTON, June 2drd.~ Discussion took place on fallowing, the 
trend of opinion being in favor of early fallow. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

June 17th.—Present: Id mem tars and three visitors. 

Fallowing. —As a preface to a paper on fallowing, Mr. H. Mills advised farmers 
to have their harness well oiled or greased before commencing operations, in order 
to keep out the winter ’s rain. He expressed the opinion that fallowing should be 
commenced as soon as seeding had been finished whilst the horses were in good 
heart. Early fallowing was the best. Me recommended ploughing to a depth 
of from 2in. to 4in., and considered din. a good depth, but it might be better to 
plough deeper every six or seven years. He was averse to ploughing in the weeds 
too deeply. It was inadvisable to plough the ground when it was too wet, especially 
red soil, as it became too hard to work up properly. Ploughing in black ground 
should be shallow in depth, otherwise the soil would become too loose for the seed¬ 
bed, which should be compact. As much straw as possible should be ploughed in, 
as that provided organic matter for the following year’s crop. It was, however, 
difficult to plough in straw, as the plough would not go through it, though occa¬ 
sionally the disc plough could be successfully utilised for that purpose. He pre¬ 
ferred to put sheep on the fallow rather than cultivate it so much, as they helped 
to make it firmer for the ensuing crop. The end of August or September was a 
good time to harrow the fallow, but that should not be attempted if the ground 
were too wet, or cultivation would be much more difficult. After being well 
harrowed, the land should be cultivated, but not too deeply, or the seed bed would 
be injured for the following year. Sometimes it was necessary to use the culti¬ 
vators twice, but the cultivator harrows might very often bo used instead of the 
cultivator the second time, as they left the ground less open. Either the cultiva¬ 
tor harrows or the scarifying harrows should be run over the ground just before 
harvest, to destroy stink wort. After every rain, the light harrows should be put 
over the fallow, for it was of little use working it when the soil was too dry. 
Harrowing kept the moisture in the ground. With early rains the harrows should 
be used in order to start the weeds before seeding. He recommended summer fal¬ 
lowing where there was a large area of black soil which became sticky in the 
winter, but which could be ploughed very well in summer. The ploughing could be 
done soon after harvest, when the weather was not too hot to work the teams. The 
disc plough was splendid for summer work. With summer fallowing it was best 
to cultivate as soon after seeding as possible, when the ground was not too wet. 
Where the soil was loose the fallow should be cultivated with narrow shares, and 
the broad shares should be put over it afterwards, though in some circumstances it 
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was well to use the narrow shares twice. # Cultivator harrows were very useful to 
destroy weeds at the latter part of the year. Whilst it would be found most advan¬ 
tageous in a dry year to work with the cultivator only, to omit the ploughing for two 
years in succession was inadvisable. After harvest, a rib roller should be used to 
break the clods, and weeds wo*uld germinate immediately after rain instead of 
growing with the crop. The roller also packed the soil more firmly. The 5-furrow 
or 7-furrow plough was the best. It required eight horses to draw it. Mr. J. P. 
Schultz found that the land which ho cultivated most gave the best returns. Mr. 
M. Dreckow said that it paid best to plough in stubble. He had ploughed 
stubble into clay land which usually set very hard, but now it could be ploughed 
at any time. The Hon. W. Hannaford was experimenting with the idea of ascer¬ 
taining whether shallow cultivation would more effectively clear the land of weeds 
than deeper working. 


BLYTH, June 17th.—Mr. Stafford’s article on “Takeall,” from the June 
number of the Journal of Agriculture , was read by Mr. J. S. McEwin. Mr. 
Buzacott said that it would be difficult to burn stubble, as there was not sufficient 
growth on the patches where takeall had appeared. It would be better to cart 
straw there and burn it. Mr. A. L. McEwin said that he first used super, in 
1898-9, putting six tons on 160 acres. He also sowed 160 acres without super. 
The result was that the manured crop averaged 19bush., and there was no takeall, 
whereas the crop which was not manured returned only 5bush. to the acre, and was 
infested with takeall. He had experienced no trouble from takeall since, except 
on a late fallow. Mr. W. Pratt had had considerable trouble with takeall, es¬ 
pecially after a series of wet seasons. A proper seed lied was a check. Mr. W. O. 
Hi me said that he noticed that takeall appeared after ploughing in deeply a heavy 
crop of cockspur. Deep ploughing and late fallowing encouraged it. 

NANTAWARRA, June 35th.—Mr. S. Sleep tabled a sample of Rhodes grass 
raised in his garden. A small plot in a paddock was a failure owing to the disas¬ 
trous season of 1914. The grass was a vigorous summer grower if provided with 
moisture, and would be a valuable fodder for stock in the absence of natural 
grasses. Members considered the grass unsuitable for the district, owing to the 
lack of summer moisture. Mr. T. Dixon, in the course of a general discussion, 
said that if ewes in lamb were turned into a paddock where stinkwort was in 
flower there was a danger of deaths resulting. 

ROSENTHAL, July 11th.—Mr. G. Quinn, Government Horticultural Instructor, 
delivered an address on the principles underlying the pruning of fruit trees and 
vines. 

SALISBURY, June 6th.—Mr. Goddard read a short paper on “Indigestion in 
Cattle and Sheep, ” touching on the various aspects of the complaint. 

WATER VALE, June 12th.— Discussion on Planting Currant Vines. —Mem¬ 
bers favored early planting to secure the full benefit of winter rains. Mr. 
Burgess said it paid to plant well. He had obtained best results from put¬ 
ting a layer of earth over the roots and then sprinkling bonedust on top. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BUTE (Average annual rainfall, 35.42in.). 

June 13th.—Present: 17 members. 

Breeding Stock on the Farm. — i ‘ Stock can be bred more cheaply than it can be 
purchased,’’ stated Mr. J. L. Davis, in the outset of a paper, which recommended 
farmers to breed their own stock. For breeding hoises he advised mating the 
selected stallion at first with all the mares on the farmland then selecting those 
which produced the best and most useful horses for future breeding. To build up 
a good class of horse only the best should be kept. A horse should have a good 
top, and not be too heavy in the legs. It should have plenty of hair. The best 
time for foals to arrive was during the months of July, August, and September, 
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%o that they would obtain the advantage of green feed. Later foals missed tho 
green feed, and did not thrive so well when weaned, besides, in many instances, 
becoming afflicted with blood worms. Those who kept only a few sheep for their 
own use should allow the ram to run with the flock all the year round. About 30 
ewes would keep the average farm in meat. If the sheep were kept to produce 
income the rams should only be put in with the ewes, so that the lambs might be 
dropped in April and May, when the feed was green. Sheep should be frequently 
changed into fresh paddocks. Cows should be so managed that they would be 
coming in at intervals all through the year, for, if all came in at once they would 
probably all be dry about the same time. The bull should be frequently changed 
to avoid inbreeding. Properly managed the produce of one sow should keep the 
farm in bacon and provide pigs for sale. 


MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.22in.). 

July 8th.—Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Fodder Crops.- 1 — During tho period from the falling of the first rains of the season 
until the end of July or beginning of August, observed Mr. A. B. Ferguson in a 
paper on “ Fodder Corps , 99 most farmers had a difficulty in providing sufficient 
feed for their stock, ami it was then that the value of a good fodder crop was most 
appreciated. The most suitable crops in that district were oats and barley. Oats 
might not have the same feeding value when young as barley, but oats would not 
affect the wheat yield in the succeeding crop to the same extent as barley. If 
the oat crop grew to maturity there was fine feed vabie in the straw. Barley 
could not be surpassed for early growth and its quick fattening properties. It 
was easily cropped on stubble land, where, early in the season, it could be drilled 
in. Sorghum usually grew well, and came in as a good summer fodder, when 
other feeds were dying off. 

DOWLINGVILLE, June 15th.—Discussion took place as to pickling wheat. 
Members generally favored turning wheat on the floor when pickling. The pick¬ 
ling should be done a sufficient length of time before sowing to enable the grain 
to become thoroughly dry before it was sown. 

MOONTA, June 10th.—Mr. T. II. Hooper read a newspaper extract on “The 
A B.O. of Rational Manuring. M Mr. W. .J. Brinkworth expressed the opinion 
that if guano super, and Thomas phosphate were dtilled in the ground when 
fallowing, then the use of ordinary super, when seeding would be beneficial. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

COORABIE (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

May 13th.—Present: six members. 

Bush Buildings on the Farm. —The high cost of sawn timber and galvanized 
iron necessitated a return to straw and bush buildings, declared Mr. E. J. Stretton 
in a paper on the erection of bush buildings on the farm. He recommended that 
the site for the stables should be selected to the east of the homestead, which 
obviated the dust nuisance in driving stock to and from the paddocks. For bush 
buildings, red mallee or long mallec forks, not less than 7in. in circumference at 
the base, should be used. They should be set 3ft. in the ground, and the outer lino 
of forks should stand 7ft. above the ground. The centre line should be 8ft. out of 
the ground, and they should be 8ft. apart each way for chaff sheds and 10ft. apart 
for stables, or 5ft. between each horse, and 10ft. between the centre and the out¬ 
side. For the bearing rails, on the upright forks, he preferred red mallee, not less 
than 4in. in circumference,'but the top row of rails from the centre to the outside 
forks should be 3in. in circumference. The fork should be outside the timbers, in 
order to prevent them slipping down. That would leave about 9in. of the butt* 
overlapping the centre bearers. The top forks should be 12in. or 15in. apart. In 
many cases that was topped up again with brushwood, but he preferred to use 
netting stretched over the length of the roof, with about 3ft. of new stubble on 
top, which made a neat, light, almost waterproof roof. For the sides of the shed 
intermediate light uprights of mallee should be used and laced in with light * ‘ whip- 
Btick” ti-tree, as that class of brush did not sag in the same way as mallee, and 
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had the advantage of packing closer and keeping out rain, dust and poultry. SuqJi 
sheds should open towards the east in order that the rain and rough weather might 
beat upon the back. Light hurdle doors with netting over them, would keep the 
poultry away from the wheat and chaff in the shed. The centre forks for the stable 
should be selected with a spur on them, about 5ft. 6in. from the ground for con¬ 
venience in hanging up winkers and collars. In that way, those articles would be 
in front of the horse, instead of at the rear, an arrangement which always involved 
the risk of being kicked. The chaff shed should be erected as close to the stable 
as possible, to save labor in carrying feed—no small consideration when 12 or 34 
horses required to be fed four or five times in the 24 hours. It was well to build 
the chaff shed and stables on parallel lines, with sufficient room at one end (prefer¬ 
ably the north) for the haystack. The implement shed could be constructed on a 
similar plan, though the outer uprights should be so placed as to meet the necessities 
of the machinery to be housed in it. The seed drill would occupy the widest span, 
and two drills might be run into one span by taking the poles out of the drill which 
was put in first. It was wise to enclose the wet weather side of the shed. At 
the end of the stable a small shed should Ik* built for heavy harness, such as 
saddles and spiders. The risk of fire in such sheds could be lessened by the exer¬ 
cise of reasonable care at all times. Mr. 0. T. Giles expressed the view that unless 
it were imperative to build at present it was letter to wait until the price of iron 
fell. He preferred stone buildings with iron roofing. Brush roofs required fresh 
material every year to keep them weatherproof. Mr. I). Biddle favored a brush 
and straw roof, which was warmer in winter and cooler in summer than iron. He 
recommended cutting long stubble with the binder and thatching the roof with the 
sheaves. The general opinion of members was that bush sheds must not be made 
too wide, localise of The insufficient pitch of the roof, owing to the difficulty in ob¬ 
taining upright forks of the required length for the centre. 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, 11 in. to 12in.). 

June 10 th.—Present: 11 members. 

Farm Produce and Supplies. —Mr. R. 8. Mills contributed a paper under the 
title ‘‘More Economical Methods'of Buying and Selling the Wares of Producers . 11 
He suggested the formation of an association of primary producers with the 
object of eliminating the middleman and enabling the producer of one class of 
article to secure other articles direct from the producers thereof. A conference 
of representatives of the different Branches of the organisation would be in a 
position to study such questions as the economical handling of the products. He 
suggested that producers of wool should pay into a common fund Id. for each lb. 
of wool selling at 6d. per lb. or over; that would in one season provide sufficient 
to build and equip a factory to turn out a finished article instead of the raw 
material. A good discussion followed, the majority of members agreeing that it 
was necessary for producers to organise for mutual protection. 

KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

June 13th.—Present: six members. 

Care of Lambing Ewes. —Dealing with the care of lambing ewes, Mr. J. Newell 
expressed the opinion that a suitable paddock, near the homestead, with a fair 
amount of feed on it (green if possible) should be set apart for them. It was 
doubtful if such feed could be produced early in the season, therefore it was better 
to set aside a small paddock with a fair amount of natural grass, and with the first 
good rain there would be strong feed ready. If there were many lambing ewes it 
was best to keep them in an adjoining paddock until they lambed, and then, as 
soon as the lambs were able to walk, they should be removed to the paddock pro¬ 
vided with fair feed and plenty of good water. It would pay to collect the lambs 
as they were dropped, and hand feed the ewes for the first week in a small em 
closure. Ewes to lamb should always be separated from dry sheep before the 
lambing commenced. It would pay those having 100 ewes to lamb to divide them 
into two lots, the first 50 to lamb in April and May, and the second in August and 
September, which would give a better percentage, and one high-class ram would 
be sufficient, which would be a saving. To ensure the lambing season being as 
short as possible, the rams should be in good condition before being put in with 
the ewes, and each ram should be restricted to 50 ewes. It was stated in the 
course of discussion that early lambs always did best. 
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MILT ALIK (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

June 16th.—Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

Water on the Farm. —On a new farm the first eonsiiteration should be the 
provision of a good water supply, declared Mr. T. J. P. McEachen, in a paper. 
It was well to have the homestead centrally situated on the farm, but regard 
should always bo had for the situation of the water supply, in order to obviate, 
as far as possible, the necessity for carting water. Every farmer should have 
a good tank of water as a stand by. A large amount of water ran to waste 
every year, which if conserved would save a lot of water carting. A tank should 
bo put down well ami strong, and if possible should be on higher ground than 
the horse yard, so that the latter might be supplied bv gravitation. If the yard 
were higher than the water supply, a pump should be used so that there was a 
constant supply. The trough in the horse yard should be fitted with a ball tap, 
in order that it might not run dry nor run over. Mr. W. E. Hier supported the 
suggestion that water should be laid on to the horse yard, as the supply should 
be abundant and the horses should never be stinted. Mr. W. G. Smith deplored 
the extent of the time and money wasted in carting water. Mr. J. S. Jacobs 
did not favor balltrap troughs. Mr. II. K. Jacobs (chairman) preferred dams 
to constructing tanks where the ground wus unsuitable. 


PKNONG (Average annual rainfall, 11.93in.). 

May 15th.—Present.: eight members. 

Seeding.' —The lion. Secretary (Mr. O. J. Murphy) contributed a paper as 
follows:—“The most important questions to be decided at seeding time are 
perhaps—(1) When to begin and when to finish sowing, (2) the procedure 
to bo adopted, and (J) the kinds of crops to be grown and the order of 
sowing. No hard and fast rule can l>e laid down as to when sowing should 
be started, as the seasons vary considerably in regard to rainfall. Speaking 
generally, the period from the middle of April till the second or third week 
in June appeared to be the most suitable time to sow the crops. Reference to the 
rainfall records of our district, which are available for the last 24 years, show 
that a certain amount of risk is attached to sowing as early as March. The average 
rainfalls for January, February, and March are 116 points, 75 points, and 49 points 
respectively. It should be noted that the extraordinary fall of bin. in February, 
1915, accounts largely for the comparatively high figure for February—a figure 
which is not likely to be maintained. It is obvious that seed sown in March 
or earlier cannot be expected to germinate well, as a rule—the rainfall is not 
sufficiently high; and even if germination be good the rainfall of April, which 
has an average of but 85 points, combined with the fact that periods of hot 
weather are not uncommon throughout March and April, do not ensure a vigorous 
growth. Further reference to the rainfall records show that May, June, July, 
and August have average falls of over 14in. Consequently the risks attending 
March sowing are not nearly so great in April, especially in the latter part of 
April. It may be stated with accuracy that seed sown in the latter part of 
April will, with very few exceptions, * meet: with conditions favorable to its 
growth. Early wheats, such as Gluyas, under normal conditions require about- 
16 weeks from the fine of germination to ripen. Although the average rainfall 
during September is considerably lower than that of the four preceding months, 
it is fairly reliable. In only four out of 21 years has the rainfall for September 

been under 4in., so that September may be regarded as a favorable month. Con¬ 

sequently, early wheats sown in June,‘when they may reasonably be expected to 
germinate immediately, will have U or 14 weeks of good growing weather. The 
rainfall of October is on an average little less than that of September; but the 
records show that in eight out of 24 years less than Mn. has fallen in October. 
The comparatively high average for October has been probably influenced by 
thunderstorms, and, therefore, is not a reliable month. Also hot winds are 
likely to be experienced in October. It is well, therefore, to have the last wheats 
sown before the end of June. The procedure to be adopted will depend on 
the condition of the soil, and especially on the preparations. If new 

ground alone has to be dealt with, that is to say, land which if* 

free of rubbish and being cropped for the first, second, or third time, 
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the crop results will depend very largely on the character of the season; but on 
older farms the problems are more complex. Grass land, more or less infested with 
weeds and rubbish, has to be dealt with, and unless some preparation in the way of 
fallowing has been taken, no large area of this ground can be cropped with success. 
I do not think sufficient importance is attached to fallowing. Apart from the better 
results obtainable, fallow has a special value in that it is ploughed at a time when 
there is not the same need to hurry as at seeding time. The plough can be set with 
the idea of removing stumps, and the stumps can be removed immediately. Land 
fallowed as early as July or August may need cultivating in September or October. 
A small flock of sheep will keep down any rubbish which may Bpring up during the 
summer months. Mustard, cockspur and thistle are readily eaten by sheep, and 
these are probably the chief enemies of our growing crops. I consider a good 
fallowing system far preferable to ploughing at seeding time when as few stumps 
as possible are pulled out by.the plough, and these are too frequently left to ob¬ 
struct the drill. Moreover, I believe that fallow will give better results than green 
ploughed ground, and especially so in the drier years. In 1914 I had an average 
of 4bush. of wheat from 220 acres fallow, whereas the land ploughed at seeding 
time failed in some cases to return seed, and in no case was half as good as the 
fallow. Green ploughed ground may produce good clean crops in a favorable 
season, but if the opening of the season is late, as in the present year, the farmer 
who is depending on green ploughed ground must either curtail the area sown or 
finish sowing late in the year. I consider the best procedure is to sow new ground 
first, then fallow, preferably after rain, and finally green ploughed ground. If 
rain has fallen before fallow is drilled it is advisable to use the harrows. I have 
found harrows veryr efficient in destroying mustard, cockspur, and grass if used 
while the plants are in the first stage of their growth. Practically the whole area 
placed under crop each year in our district is sown to wheat. Small areas of oats 
are grown mainly to provide horse feed, and still smaller areas of barley are 
grown. I believe that better results could be obtained if oats and barley were more 
extensively grown. The soil is well suited to barley growing. During the past 
three seasons I have obtained double the average of wheat crops from crops of 
malting and feed barley. Oaten and barley stubbles arc more valuable as stock 
feed than wheat stubble; and it has been frequently pointed out that heavier wheat 
yields are obtainable by varying the crops than by adhering to the same cereal 
throughout. In regard to the order of sowing various wheats the practice of sow'- 
ing largo areas to early wheats at the beginning of seeding is inadvisable. In the 
event of a dry winter such wheats will run to head possibly as early as in July, 
whereas later varieties will stool and hold out against dry spells. Small areas 
of early wheats may be sown for hay with advantage; but the bulk of early 
wheats should be sown in May or June. Wheats such as Gluyas, which have a 
tendency to “go down ’’ are less likely to lodge if sown in June rather than in 
April. Some difference of opinion exists as to the profitableness of applying arti¬ 
ficial manures. It is to be regretted that apparently no experiments of scientific 
value have been undertaken to best the value of applying manures to our soil. The 
use of superphosphate is by no means regular. There is an opportunity here for 
this Branch to conduct experiments to prove conclusively whether the application 
of superphosphate pays. There is, however, no difference of opinion as to the 
effect of superphosphate on the growth of mustard and cockspur. The effect on 
mustard is very marked. This leads one to the supposition that if the mustard 
and cockspur were eliminated the superphosphate would have a good effect on the 
wheat crop. Tt would also seem to point to the fact that it may not pay to use 
superphosphate on soil which has not been freed of rubbish. ’ ’ Members agreed with 
most of points in paper. Mr. W. Place strongly advocated the use of super¬ 
phosphate. lie did not think barley growing would be profitable to any great 
extent on account of the uncertainty of the market. Mr. J. Stigganta also held 
that view; and considered feed barley to be too heating to be used as horse feed. 
Mr. J. C. Stiggants had found Cape oats a good variety to be grown in that dis¬ 
trict, both for hay and grain. He advocated the use of superphosphate, and con¬ 
sidered an application of 301bs. to 401bs. gave best results. Mr. J. Oats had 
made a practice of beginning seeding in the last week in March, and had seldom 
experienced adverse results. He considered it wise* to sow in the last week in 
March rather than as late as the last week in June. 
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ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

July 7th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Farm Management. —When harvesting machinery had been finished with for the 
season it should be thoroughly cleaned, overhauled, worn parts repaired, and placed 
in a shed for protection from the weather, advised Mr. W. McCullum, in a paper 
on ‘ * Farm Management . 1 ’ A coat of paint would assist in the preservation of 
the implements and tend to prevent the nuts becoming loose. Only the best and 
most prolific varieties of wheat should be used. Fallowing should be commenced 
immediately after seeding. He preferred the mould board steel-plate plough, 
which was more effective in removing stumps than the disc implement. Fallow 
lands should be well harrowed, as the operation assisted in killing weeds and 
retaining moisture. The fallow could be kept clean with sheep, which would 
also provide a meat supply for the household. Pigs and poultry should be kept, 
because they could be fed upon the refuse, and thus become a source of profit. 
An indispensable adjunct of a farm was a blacksmith's outfit. That, combined 
with a little trade skill, would prove a great convenience in making repairs, besides 
effecting a considerable saving of time and money. Harness should be kept dry, and 
should be given at least two applications yearly of a mixture of equal parts of 
neatsfoot oil, resin, and tallow. Horses should be groomed every morning. During 
the period between seeding and harvest fences should be repaired, and stumps and 
stones removed from the fallowed land. Mr. F. Masters favored the disc plough 
if the land had much rubbish or shoots on it. Equal parts of resin and tallow 
made too stiff a dressing for harness. Mr. F. Imhoff said that the disc plough 
did not pull out the stumps, and when it became worn it did not cut any more 
shoots than the share plough. Mr. W. Sharman declared that the disc plough pulled 
out enough stumps for one man to deal with, and was best to treat shoots or 
rubbish with. Mr. A. T. Cowley considered that pigs and poultry should find a 
place on the farm. Machinery, when finished with, should be thoroughly overhauled. 
The class of plough to be used depended upon the nature of the land. If the surface 
of land ploughed with a disc plough were removed the bed would be found to be 
ridged, whereas the share plough produced almost a flat bed. 


WARROW. 

June 17th.—Present: 12 members. 

Growing Kale. —Sowing should take place in the winter months, not later than 
August, declared Mr. M. Kennett, in a paper on “Kale Growing," in order that 
the plant might develop and become well rooted before the summer months dried 
up the moisture. The plants needed moisture, and, after summer showers, made 
great headway. Kale could be sown with wheat, or any cereal crop, or could be 
grown in a bed, in the same way as cabbages, and then transplanted into rows 
about 3ft. apart. Kale belonged to the cabbage family, and w T as a gross feeder, 
therefore a plentiful dressing of manure was required. Seed sown in a paddock 
should be mixed with super., at the rate of lib. per acre. It should not be 
sown deeply in the soil. For the first year the leaves should be stripped, as 
grazing would probably result in the destruction of the plants. Kale, which was 
useful for all stock, generally lasted three or four years, and would carry a large 
number of stock in that period, a condition which should ensure a good cereal crop 
afterwards. 


YEELANNA. 

July 15th.—Present: 15 members. 

Feeding Value op Oats. —In that district, remarked Mr. H. Solly, in a paper 
In which he discussed the feeding value of oats, the only practicable change crop 
was oats, because of the ravages of takeall, which did not affect oats to any great 
extent. The high relative value of the oat for general feeding was the outcome 
of its palatable qualities and the equilibrium of its nutrients, which gave it a fine 
balance as a food and the amount of hull ami kernel provided a proper amount 
Of concentration, and was not too much for safe feeding. For milch cows oats 
were at least as valuable, pound for pound, as bran. If fed dry, oats were not 
suitable to the digestive economy of the pig, hat if soaked or boiled, they became 
more- palatable and more useful, and pigs could be kept in fair condition on a 
diet of oats alone. No substitute had been found for oats as a food for horses, 
either in preserving health or maintaining mettle and staying power. The feeding 
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of oats to sheep from March to inid-winter, when the paddocks were usually 
bare, made it possible to maintain a larger and more certain flock, with the advan¬ 
tage of being able to fatten the surplus according to requirements, as the sole 
grain ration from fib. to lib. of oats per day would keep sheep in health and 
good condition. Troughs or shallow boxes should be provided to keep the feed 
in. A suitable trough could be constructed of two pieces of Oregon, 2ft. 9in. by tin., 
12ft. in length. They should be nailed so as to form an L angle, and two pieces 
of Oregon, 7in. by llin., 2ft. in length, witli V cuts in them, would hold the trough 
in position and provide feeding accommodation for 25 sheep. In the course of 
discussion, it was agreed that in that district sheep could be kept in good condition 
with little or no feed in the paddocks on an allowance of lib. of oats per day. 


CARROW, June 15th.— Annual Meeting.— Mr. F. J. Anear read extracts from 
Messrs. Metcalf & Co. ’s report on the bulk handling of w’heat. 

COORABIE, June 10th.—Mr. Riddle reported having lost a milch cow and a 
heifer (shortly to calve). He described the symptoms and the result of the post¬ 
mortem. He also produced some dry caked matter, a sample of the contents of the 
tightly-packed bible of the cow. Discussion took place as to the possibilities of it 
being a case of dry bible or phosphorous poisoning, and it was resolved to send the 
matter produced to the Government Veterinary Lecturer for report. 

KOONIBBA, June 15th.—A paper on “Wet and Dry Farming” was read by 
Mr. A. Moody. In the discussion which ensued, Mr. E. E. Lutz said that after 
ploughing his land twice and harrowing it live times to eradicate mustard, the 
weed came up as strongly as ever. Members agreed that wheat should always be 
sown before the rains, because the seed required all the moisture possible. Wheat 
sown early in June seldom did well. It was also recognised that scientific farming 
was essential, and that it was better to cultivate 300 acres according to proper 
methods than to crop 600 acres in a slipshod fashion. 

MOUNT HOPE, June 30th.—Discussing the question of pig raising, Mr. T. 
Speed said he favored the Mid York breed, because they were quick growers. 
It was best to commence with a few sows in a wire netted paddock, which should 
be sow r n with barley, because grazing was the cheapest and best method of raising 
pigs. When the barley had ripened the pigs should be fed on grain to “top them 
up” for the market. Mr. J. Winstanley said that it would be necessary to put 
iron rings through the pigs’ noses or the wire netting would not resist them. 

SALT CREEK, June 17th.—A paper was read by Mr. B. Braunack on bulk 
handling of whea.t. In reply to a question, Mr. Venning was informed that ber- 
seem seed should be sown in March or April. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49in.). 

July 14th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Disc and Share Ploughs in Mallee Land. —Discussing the merits of the disc 
and share ploughs, in a paper on that subject, Mr. J. F. Pitman stated that for 
clearing the land of stumps the share plough was the better, as it pulled out more 
stumps, and cut off equally as many shoots as the disc. If it were only required 
to cultivate the land and not pull out the stumps, the disc plough would answer all 
requirements, but even then he preferred a skim share plough, as there was heavy 
wear on the sockets of the disc plough, and it required a large amount of oil. The 
implement used should not be large if the land were stumpy and uneven. With 
an 8-disc plough the wheels were so far apart that they were frequently on the 
high patches when the discs were over the low patches, and vice versa , conditions 
which caused the plough to be drawing heavily one moment and running lightly the 
next, and producing a jarring effect on the horses. With a smaller implement, the 
wheels being closer together, seemed to control the depth of ploughing better. In 
wet weather he found that the 6-disc implement gave considerable side draught, 
especially if the surface were at all slippery. An 8-disc plough and a 4-furrow share 
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plough were quite large enough for stumpy country. Another disadvantage with 
large implements was that the frequent contact with the stumps soon strained 
the frame badly, and once that happened it was impossible to get the plough in 
good working order again. Mr. Hill pointed out the great difference between disc 
ploughs and disc cultivators. He preferred the disc plough, because it would 
work where a share plough could not be used. In land which had been neglected 
for six years he had cut 90 per cent, of the malice shoots with a disc plough, but 
he would not say that it pulled out more stumps than the share plough. Mr. 
Cronin considered that share ploughing was cheaper because there was less wear. 
In stump land the excessive side draught of the disc plough caused imperfect work. 
In a plough weight did not always mean strength. Members generally were of 
opinion that a 4-furrow plough was a wide enough implement to begin with among 
stumps. 


FORSTER (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

June 17th.—Present: five members. 

Value of Fallow. —In a paper dealing with “improved Methods in Farming' 7 
Mr. T. Searle combated the idea that intense culture was only suited to heavy 
soils in wet districts, and he urged that the more land in dry districts was worked 
the better were the results obtained. Heavy cultivation kept the land clean, and 
tended to conserve the moisture, with the result that the crops were better fitted to 
resist adverse weather conditions. In a district with the rainfall which Forster 
received it would pay to grow wheat only on fallowed land. A farmer with .1,000 
acres would have a better chance of making good by sowing 300 acres and fallow¬ 
ing 300 acres every year, than if he put in 800 or 900 acres on stubble or grass 
land. With fallow land the seed could be sown more quickly, and it was less 
strain on the horses, as the ploughing would be done in the winter when the 
ground was in a better condition for ploughing, and there was not so much demand 
on the fanner’s time. He preferred early fallowing with repeated harrowing and 
good cultivation ii\ the spring to kill weeds and conserve moisture. The selection 
of seed was important, and the farmer should grow the variety best suited to his 
land and the district. For early sowing lie preferred Purple Straw and Mar¬ 
shall's No. 3, but for late sowing he recommended Gliryas. For hay Yandilla 
King was a good stooler, with a good flag, and was a fairly high grower. 


GERANIUM (Average annual rainfall, 1 Gin. to 17in.). 

June 17th.—Present: 10 members. 

Black smithing on the Farm. —Mr. W. J. Mitchell contributed a paper with this 
title. He referred to the saving of time and money that could be effected by the 
farmer mending haines and hooks, making bolts, &<*., and gave detailed hints for 
carrying out minor repairs. He had found the 4 ‘ blower '' more satisfactory than 
the bellows for keeping up the forge fire. The procedure adopted in brazing, tem¬ 
pering, and sharpening shares was described, and the process of welding was ex¬ 
plained. 


HALIDON. 

July 12th.—Present: 16 members and three visitors. 

Colt Breaking. —A colt's education should commence, observed Mr. J. W. L. 
Ritchie, in a paper on colt breaking, when he is about one month old. It was a 
mistake to delay the breaking-in operations until the colt was two or three years 
old, because, at that age, it commenced to have ideas of its own, was more 
cunning and considerably stronger, conditions which frequently involved the 
adoption of harsh measures, and the danger of damaging the colt. At first 
it was best to tie the dam in a stall, and then there would be no difficulty in 
catching the foal. Farm-bred colts were seldom frightened, and when they 
understood that they were not to be hurt, they would display a liking for being 
caught and handled. A leather halter should be put on, with a broad leather 
strap around the neck, and a “tie up" rope attached. The rope should be run 
through the ring under the colt's chin, and then he should be gently, but firmly, 
pulled first to one side and then to the other. The colt and his dam should 
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be then taken for a short walk. Those operations should be repeated for a few 
days, and on odd occasions afterwards. When six months old, the colt should 
be weaned, and he might then be tied up. A broad leather strap around the 
neck should be used for that purpose, but the rope should not be put through 
the halter ring. In the beginning the colt should be tied up short in a place 
where it was not possible for him to turn round. It was good training to lead 
him from his stall to water; but the colt should not be kept tied up longer than 
two hours at a time. If well grown at the age of two years it might be 
mouthed and bitted and put to light work; but if weedy, that operation should 
be postponed for another year. In mouthing a colt it was well to use a thick 
snaffle with large rings, and it should be attached to the halter with a small 
bit snap on each side. An hour or two should be allowed for the colt to become 
accustomed to the bit. In the absence of proper mouthing tackle, a strong 
surcingle, with a ring or buckle on each side, might be used. Side reins could 
then be put on, but only pulled up sufficiently to bring the colt's head to the 
near side. After running around for an hour or so the reins should be changed 
to the off side, and then gradually tightened, until the colt was compelled to 
walk in a circle. That operation might be repeated for a few hours for two 
or three days, when the reins might be put on each side, with both reins of 
equal length. He should be buckled up fairly short and kept moving for a 
while. When well mouthed, the colt should be led with a rein to the bit, and 
brought round first on the near and then on the off side. Next the colt should 
be taught to back, and the word “back" should be used at the same time as 
the horse was pushed rearward with a coupling on each side of the bit. In 
teaching it to back it was a mistake to jerk the colt's mouth or strike it. A 
simple method of teaching the colt to hold up its feet was to buckle a strong 
hame strap, with' strong leather reins attached to the fetlock. The free end 

of the reins should be carried over the colt's back and under the girth. The 

foot should then be lifted and the slack taken up, by which means the 
foot could be kept off the ground, in spite of the animal’s endeavors to put it 
down. That operation should be repeated with each foot, until the animal would 

permit its foot to be lifted by hand without the aid of a strap. At that 

stage the colt might be put to light work in a strong light spring dray. Before 
being put in the dray the colt should be led around it, with his harness on 
and permitted to have a good look at the dray. He could be either backed into 
the shafts or be tied up and the dray drawn up to him, the latter course being 
generally preferred. A good kicking rope should be put over the colt's rump 
and attached to the shafts. The colt should not be tired the first day, and before 
an attempt was made to take him out of the shafts he should be tied to a 
stout rail. If he proved too free in the team he should be tied back. Colts should 
never be lassoed, they should always be approached on the near side, and they 
should never be shouted at, but spoken to gently and firmly. Mr. C. H. Russell 
said that he preferred attaching the colt to a light log to placing it in the 
shafts of a dray. The Chairman suggested that, in teaching a colt to lead, a rope 
should be run along one side of the animal around the thighs and along the 
other side, and, when the horse refused to lead, the rope should be gently pulled 
in front. The rope should be supported by straps over the horse's back. Mr. 
H. L. Harris suggested using a rope with a ring in the end, instead of the 
usual slipnot, in catching fractious horses. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

July 15th.—Present: 23 members and four visitors. 

Fern Country. —In a short paper on “Fern Country" Mr. B. Bormann re¬ 
commended that first of all the ferns should be well burned. Then the land 
should be well fallowed, because the roots which were turned up would die. In 
summer the fallow should be well worked to destroy as m any of the remaining 
roots as possible. Peas should be sown in season, and, if the peas were raked up, 
the ferns which did grow would not give much trouble. If wheat were grown, 
the ferns would be troublesome when stripping. After the peas had been taken 
up sheep should be put on the land to pick up all shelled peas. The land should 
then be ploughed again to prevent the ferns making a fresh start. This should 
be kept on for several years. Peas would grow on the same land year after year, 
but wheat seldom did well in successive crops. 
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MURRAY BRIDGE. 

July 18th. 

Pruning Demonstration. —Mr. H. J. Darwent gave a demonstration in fruit 
tree pruning. 

Insect Pests and Fungus Diseases. —The following paper was read by Mr. 
Darwent at the evening meeting:—“Fruitgrowers in South Australia on the 
whole have rather an intimate acquaintance with the subject of this paper, but 
many who are just starting out to plant orchards and vineyards have little 
or no knowledge of the havoc wrought by both insects and fungi, and to anyone 
taking up such an occupation it is essential that greater knowledge of the depreda¬ 
tions caused by them should be obtained. The fruit industry both for fresh 
and dried fruits has ample room for expansion, and with the natural advantages 
existing, as they do on this fine river, it should be our aim to keep the new 
settlements as free as possible from pests of either kind. As an example of 
the need of watchfulness there is the enemy of the vinegrower, Phylloxera 
vastatrix, or grape-vine louse. This pest has caused enormous damage to the 
vine-growing industry in some of the other States, and it is only by strict attention 
by those in authority, and the co-operation of the people as a whole, that we 
may hope to keep our State free from it. We have laws and regulations pre¬ 
venting the importation of trees and plants except under certain conditions, but 
like any other law, if a person deliberately lays himself out to defeat the intention 
of the Legislature, he may do so, and so I would impress on you the importance 
of the carrying out of the law dealing with these importations in the interest 
of a large and growing industry. When wc consider the question of destroying 
an insect it is necessary that we should know its life history, so that we may 
be aide to attack it with the greatest prospect of success. In insects we generally 
find four distinct stages—firstly, the eggs; secondly, the larvse; thirdly, the chrysalis 
or pupa; and fourthly, the perfect insect. Some, such as aphides, have no 
properly defined pupal stage as in the case of moths, where the pupa is quiescent 
and does not require food. In the case of aphides the insect is active in the pupal 
stage and feeds throughout it, and so they are injurious all their lives. In the 
other cases there is only a certain time when damage is done, that is, the larval or 
caterpillar stage. Insects may be divided into groups, according to their habits, 
as follows:—Chewing insects exposed from hatching until full grown; chewing 
insects exposed for only short periods of their life; chewing insects * which eat 
the leaves, bark, and buds of plants; sucking insects which fasten themselves 
to the plants; sucking insects which fly from plant to plant; maggots which live 
under the skin of the fruit; mites which live on the leaves of trees; borers which 
destroy trees by boring into the trunk and limbs. Seeing that we have so many 
insects of different habits with which to contend, it is easy to see that there 
can be no great cure-all; but each class must be attacked at the proper time, and 
with suitable remedies and appliances. For chewing insects exposed from hatch¬ 
ing until full grown we must use either a poison by placing it on the food which 
they eat, or a spray which kills by contact. An example of such an insect is 
the cherry and pear slug (Stiandria eeratti). This slug is found on the leaves 
of the cherry, pear, plum, peach, and quince tree. It is black and slimy, ami about 
half an inch long. It feeds on the upper side of the leaf, leaving nothing but 
a skeleton. When full grown it sheds its coat and appears buff-colored and 
dry, and goes into the ground, where it spins a cocoon covered with earth. Here 
it stops until the following summer. Chewing insects exposed only for short 
periods must be killed by using a poison by placing it on the food which the 
insect eats. The codlin moth (Carpooapm pomonrllu) is an insect of this class. 
Arsenate of lead has been found to be the most successful remedy, the strength 
used being 11b. of arsenate of lead to 20galls. of water. There are usually three 
broods of this insect in a season, so that it is necessary to apply several sprayings 
in order that the fruit may be coated ready for the advent of the larvae. Bandages 
may also be placed on the stems of the trees to act as traps for the larvae when 
they leave the fruit, but they must, be examined every seventh day, and all cater¬ 
pillars found under them destroyed. Another chewing insect is the cureulio beetle 
(Otiorrhynchus oribricollis) . A great deal of damage is done by this insect in 
some parts of the State. It feeds on the leaves, bark, and buds of the trees, 
devouring the whole. While it is obvious that arsenate of lead will also kill this 
insect, it is useless to have a mixture of a weaker strength than lib. of arsenate 
to figalla. of water. There are also other means of trapping the beetles. Bands 
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of sheepskin with the woolly side out and combed'may be tacked round the tree 
stem. The insects cannot fly, and in trying to get over the wool their legs become 
entangled, and they die. Another method is the placing of zinc or lead troughs, 
in which is placed oil, round and close to the stems of the trees on the ground, 
which must be finely worked so that no insect is able to get under the trough^ 
Success has also been achieved by the use of fine drift sand, placing it round the 
tree stems, and heaping it up in a cone-shape. The insect tries to climb to the 
tree and the sand gives way, burying the insect beneath it. Roses and other 
garden plants are often attacked by this pest. It secretes itself in the ground 
during the day, and attacks the plants at night. Sucking insects, such as scale 
and aphides, which fasten themselves to the plants must be dealt with either by 
sprays which kill by contact ot by suffocation by fumigating the trees under gas- 
tight covers. In the case of deciduous trees the former method is by far the better 
on account of its being more easy to carry out when the trees are dormant, and 
because it does not entail the same expense as fumigation. Red oil emulsion or 
crude petroleum emulsion is recommended for winter use only. If it is found 
necessary to spray when the foliage is on the trees, then the best remedies are 
kerosene emulsion, resin wash, or lime-sulphur mixture. Evergreen trees affected 
by scale insects are more satisfactorily dealt with by fumigation, as it is almost 
impossible to thoroughly wet every leaf and twig of dense trees. In regard to 
sucking insects which fly from plant to plant, such as the Rutherglen bug (Nysius 
vinitor ), there are no very effective remedies. The best known is benzole 
emulsion. The insects have an aversion to the smell, but as this soon goes off 
it would mean that eontiiiual spraying would be necessary. Fortunately, those 
insects of this class which do most damage to fruit only appear at long intervals 

as the seasons suit them, and hence the damage done by them is slight on the 

whole. Maggot pests, such as fruit flics, which live beneath the skin of the 
fruits, are perhaps the most difficult to deal with. The eggs are laid under 
the skin of the fruit by the female fly, which punctures it by means of a very 
sharp needle-like organ called the ovipositor, thus making it the most difficult to 
attack. It is uncertain how long the incubation of the eggs take, but there are 
several broods during a year. Nothing is more successful in fighting this pest 
than the picking of the infested fruits from the trees, and all fruit from the 
ground, boiling or burning it daily. As this insect has not yet taken up its abode 
in this State, there is no doubt but that prevention of its introduction should 

concern us first, for once it is established it would mean ruin to much of the 

fruit industry in a country like this where practically every home has a fruit 
garden. It is a matter concerning not only the commercial fruitgrower, but 
the whole community. The Bryobia mite (Brynbia pratrnsis ), commonly called 
red spider, has caused a considerable amount of loss or damage during the last 
few years, due no doubt to the dry seasons ex|K*rienced. When trees are attacked 
by this pest the leaves assume a sickly, speckled appearance, the green color giving 
place to a greyish-white, caused by the feeding of the insects on the leaves, which 
fall much sooner than they otherwise would. The leaves are thereby prevented 
from fulfilling their proper functions, and the tree suffers. In winter the eggs of 
the mite can be found on the underside of the limbs in any crevice or shelter that 
offers. They are of a bright red color, and are sometimes very numerous. Red 
oil emulsion or crude petroleum emulsion are excellent remedies to use against 
the eggs in winter, care being taken to coat every part of the tree thoroughly, 
especially the lower sides of the limbs. These remedies cannot be used when the 
foliage is on the trees. That which has been found to be most successful at this 
time is lime-sulphur mixture, but care must be taken to avoid spraying during 
hot weather or the result will be disastrous to the trees. One and a half gallons 
of this mixture to lOOgalls. of soft water has been very effectively used against 
this mite. Being also a splendid fungicide, it serves a two-fold purpose, and 
for this reason is rapidly growing in favor. Boring caterpillars are to be found 
in some parts of our fruitgrowing areas. They are found in the limbs and trunks 
of the trees, the holes being noticed by the accumulation of burrowings on the 
trees. The only effective remedy is to clean away the rubbish from the holes 
and insert small pieces of cottonwool which has been saturated with carbon 
bi-sulphide or benzine, and then plug up the hole instantly with moist clay. 
In regard to all the insect pests mentioned, if success is to be attained, it is 
imperative that they should be attacked at the right time with proper appliances, 
and the work done thoroughly with proved remedies, The thinning out of the 
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trees by pruning is a very necessary assistance, especially to spraying when the 
trees are in leaf, as it makes it much easier to wet every part of the trees 
thoroughly. In addition to insect pests there are fungoid diseases with which to 
contend. In a climate such as is experienced at Murray Bridge they are not 
likely to be so troublesome as in some parts of the State, notably the Mount 
Lofty Ranges. But while they may not show up to any great extent, they are 
often present, working insidiously, as it were, all the time sucking at the vitality 
of the tree. * Prevention is better than cure, and that proverb is never better 
exemplified than in the dealing with fungoid diseases. A fungus is a plant, but 
it produces no flowers nor the green coloring matter seen in the leaves of other 
plants. It forms seeds, know'll as spores, and roots, known as mycelium. These 
roots make their way down into the wood, and live on the tissues at the expense 
of the plant, thereby seriously affecting, if not destroying it. This renders it 
practically impossible to apply any remedy when once the plant is attacked, 
unless we can remove the part attacked. The mycelium send out branches, each 
of which bear a receptacle containing many spores, known as conidiaspores, the 
masses of these producing what is familiar as mildew or mould. These conidia¬ 
spores are distributed over the plant in moisture, and the same process is gone 
through again. It is essential that the fungicides used to prevent the spread of 
the fungi be applied at the times which experience has shown us are right. Different 
fungoid diseases require treatment at different times. The gumming disease of 
the almond and peach (Clastcrosporium) is one that will be familiar w r ith growers 
of these fruits. If the trees are examined closely in autumn many of the buds on 
the previous season’s growth will be found to be covered w T ith a thin film of gum. 
If the buds be examined closely it will be seen that they are dead. Each year this 
goes on unless the trees are sprayed, and they become quite bare except for the 
last season’s growth. It has been found by Professor Smith, of California, that the 
spraying of trees affected by this disease must bo done as soon as the leaves fall 
in autumn. Another spraying when the color of the blossom is showing in spring 
would be beneficial, and it would also act as a preventive of peach leaf curl 
(Exoascus deformans). The spray to be used in each case would be Bordeaux 
mixture. The shotliole and scab of the apricot ( Clastrrosporivm) is a disease 
which causes disfiguration of the fruit as well as damage to the leaves and tree 
as a whole. The appearance of small dark round patches on the leaves, which 
eventually fall out, is the first notice of its presence. Later the fruit assumes 
a scabby appearance, which reduces the value of it, and destroys it for drying 
purposes. Bordeaux mixture applied in spring when the color of the blossom 
is showing is the most effective remedy. Black spot of the apple and pear 
(Fusicladiums ) are among the most prevalent fungoid diseases we find in this 
State, and are well known. They attack the leaves, twigs, and fruit, doing 
enormous damage in some of the wetter parts, such as the Mount Lofty Ranges. 
Bordeaux mixture applied when the color of the blossoms is just showing and 
repeated after the fruits form lias been very effective. Lime-sulphur mixture has 
also been used successfully, and is favored by growers because it is also an 
insecticide. There is also less danger of the fruit becoming russety when spraying 
is done with the foliage on the trees. Oidium or mildew of the grapevine (Oidium 
tuckcrii) often attacks the vines, and can be checked by dusting flowers of sulphur 
over the vines just after the first leaves appear, and again when the vines are in 
bloom. A quick method of doing this in a vineyard is performed by a man 
on horseback, the sulphur being carried in a sugar bag, and as the horse walks 
along the row the bag is shaken over the vines. It is necessary that a still 
morning preceding a bright sunny day should be selected for this operation so 
that the warmth will make the sulphur effective. Black spot or anthracnose 
(Spaceloma) is another fungoid disease which affects the vine. The vines should 
be pruned and the primings burnt. Then any old bark should be removed, and 
the limbs, spurs, and rods swabbed with a solution made as follows: Pour half 
a pint of sulphuric acid over 501bs. of sulphate of iron, and then dissolve the iron 
crystals in lOgalls. of boiling water. It is necessary that a wooden vessel should 
be used, and that the clothing and hands be protected. One often hears the 
expression ‘near enough’ used by gardeners in regard to the preparation of spray 
washes. The various formulae distributed by the Department of Agriculture are 
the result of years of experiment, and I would urge upon growers the necessity 
for observing exactness in preparing them, so that the best results may be 
obtained.' ’ 
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PABBAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 10in. to 17in.). 

Juno 10th.—Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

Fallowing. —In an interesting paper on the subject of fallowing Mr. F. C. 
Heinzel recommended starting as soon as possible after seeding, July and August 
being the two best months. Generally speaking, sandy soil should be worked to 
a depth of not more than Bin., and clay flats about 4in. From year to year clay 
flats might be worked somewhat deeper, but care should be taken not to turn up 
too much clay at one time. The ploughing should cut an 8in. furrow, and the 
soil should be well turned to bury the weeds and rubbish. A share plough was 
superior to a disk for turning the soil and clearing out stumps. After ploughing 
the land should be harrowed crosswise before it set hard. The harrows, in addi¬ 
tion to levelling the ground disturbed the stumps and facilitated picking. Weeds 
should be destroyed by cultivation in the early spring. The clay flats should be 
harrowed again, but not the saud, as the latter, if left rough, was less likely to 
drift. In the ensuing discussion, members agreed that sandy soil should be 
worked lightly and then left. The too frequent use of harrows in sand en¬ 
couraged drift. The Chairman recommended ploughing to a fair depth in heavier 
soils, and thought sandy soils should be worked as little as possible. One harrow¬ 
ing was sufficient for fallow. He would use the cultivator more, and see that 

the harrows followed the drill. In a discussion on the most suitable wheats for 

the district, Bed Bussian, Yandilla King, and Gluyas were mentioned. 

Barley. —Mr. J. G. Temby thought every farmer should put in 50 acres of 

barley, preferably malting. In the drought year his wheat return was nil, but 

the barley yielded 3bush. It provided good early green feed, and was a fast grower. 
The splendid stubble barley straw provided for burning, was a great help in new 
mallee districts. 


WYNARKA. 

June 17th.—Present: 11 members. 

Improvements in Farm Stock. —There was necessity for the improvement of 
all classes of farm stock, remarked Mr. W. Richardson in a paper on that 
subject; but lie emphasised the importance of giving more attention to the 
character of horses produced and maintained on the farm. On the majority of 
farms horses were bred merely for the performance of the necessary work. With 
a better grade of foundation stock, however, and more attention to the selection 
of stallions, but without going further in the direction of breeding than the 
usual supply of farm horses justified, stock could be produced which would hand¬ 
somely increase the farm revenue. There was a great demand for good horses, 
and it was so diversified in character and so wide in extent that production 
practically could not be overdone. There was a ready sale for every good horse, 
and, therefore, there need be no restriction as to type, and each person could 
exercise his own preference. Whatever the type selected, the aim should be to 
breed for strength and stamina, with a fair measure of style and a movement and 
disposition suited to the purpose to which the stock was to be devoted. Nondescript 
stallions, without style or character, should be avoided. The best mare the farmer 
could afford to possess should be mated with the best stallion available, keeping 
in view always the general qualities, size, strong bone, heavy muscle, good 
appearance, soundness of parts, and evenness of gait of the animal selected* Cheap 
low-bred country stallions should be rigorously avoided, also horses of unfashion¬ 
able colors and those which entailed upon their progeny white faces and three or 
four white feet, a class of stock which was not popular. A colt from a highly-bred 
mare could be raised just as cheaply as that bred from an inferior animal. Liberal 
feeding of colts always repaid the owner, and the young stock should be handled 
early and frequently. ' 

BOOKPURNONG EAST, May 27th.—Mr. K. O. Schulze read a paper on 
1 i Fences on the Farm, ’ ’ in which the subject was dealt with in detail, and he con¬ 
cluded by describing a model fence. He favored boundary fences being netted 
on rabbit-infested areas. Posts for such fences should be 20in, in the ground 
and 3ft. Sin. above ground. Division fences should carry six wires, a barbed wire 
being on top, and the spaces between the other wires llin., 8in., 7in., Gin,, and dim 
That arrangement would result in the bottom wire being 3in. from the ground. 
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BOOKPURNONG EAST, July 13th.—Mr. lienshaw Jackson, the Wool Instruc¬ 
tor at the School of Mines, delivered an address on sheep and wool, and the types 
best suited for the district. 

MYPOLONGA, July 12th.—A practical demonstration of milk testing was 
given by Messrs. Cades and Kleemann, and, in answer to questions, Mr. Cailes ad¬ 
vised that cream should be stirred three times daily in order to permit gases to 
escape. It was also necessary to ensure that the cream was at a sufficiently low 
temperature in summer before churning. 

POMPOOTA, July 6th.—In the course of a general discussion it was agreed 
that the cultivation of passion fruit would be profitable if the vines w T ere planted 
between trees in the orchard because they would yield'fair returns during the period 
anterior to the fruit trees coming into bearing. Members also agreed that straw¬ 
berry plots in the area below Murray Bridge produced high-class fruit for several 
months, and, if markets could be found, tin* culture of the berry offered attractive 
prospects to small holders. It was also stated that quince hedges on reclaimed 
plots were proving valuable ms breakwinds and heavy fruit producers. 

SHERLOCK, July 12th.—In the course of discussion after the business of the 
annual meeting, Mr. D. Nock stated that he was applying quick lime to his land 
through the drill at the same time as he sowed the wheat. The general opinion 
of members was that lime should be applied when the land was fallowed, or at all 
events some weeks before the crop was drilled in. 

STIRLING’S WELL, June 17th.—Mr. W. McClasson delivered a lecture on 
farm buildings. He observed that in pegging outbuildings, instead of using a 
small square about 1ft. in length, an easier and more accurate method was to 
make a triangle with sides 3ft. x 4 ft. x Oft. at one or two corners. If the triangle 
were measured out properly, the building would be absolutely square. lu con¬ 
structing a tank stand, tin* base should lx 1 larger than the top, and the wall 
sloping inwards, which produced a far stronger and neater work. 

WOODLEIGH, July 10th.—Mr. Henshaw Jackson delivered an interesting 
address on wool. 

WOLLOWA, June 16th.—A paper was read by Mr. E. K. Mallyon on “Chemical 
Action,” in which the processes in the change of the form of matter by decay, 
fermentation, ami fire w r ore described. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90in.). 

June 17th.—Present: 10 members. 

Pruning Fruit Trees. —Dealing with the subject of “Pruning Fruit Trees,” 
Mr. 0. J. Downing remarked, in a paper on that subject, that June and July 
were tho usual months for pruning in that district, but the time depended largely 
on the kind of tree to be treated. The time to prune could be determined 
by the shedding of the leaves, when the spurs, lmds, and decayed w r ood could be 
more easily discerned. Apricots, peaches, and most, kinds of stone fruit were 
the first to be pruned, just as they were the first to shed their leaves. Pruning 
shears or secateurs and saw’s should be kept sharp and well set in order that the 
young tender shoots might not be bruised in cutting. The shears should be 
held with the blade towards the trunk of the tree and the hook against the part, 
to be cut, and they should be operated with a firm even pressure, and not 
jerked. Care should be taken to form a young tree in such a way that neither 
the wind nor the sun would be likely to destroy limb or fruit. The cup or wine 
glass shape was considered best, some of the benefits being facility in pruning 
and the gathering of fruit. It was filso an advantage in cultivating, because 
it was possible to plough much closer to the trees. All limbs crossing one another 
or growing towards the centre should be removed, as well as any decayed shoots. 
When a tree had been pruned correctly for a few years it only required to be cut 
back slightly every year. In trees pruned too severely there would probably be 
too much wood growth, and the fruit production would be retarded for several 
years. It was well to keep the shoots on the same level all round the tree, 
otherwise the highest ones, receiving more sap, w r ould grow more rapidly and 
deprive the lower shoots of sap, leaving them stunted. That effect could be 
avoided, to a certain extent, by nipping the top buds out of the highest shoots. 
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and if that were not sufficient, summer pruning might be resorted to. That 
applied mostly to young trees. Vertical shoots always grew the strongest, because 
the sap flowed more freely through them than through horizontal shoots, an 
indication that the vertical shoots ran to wood and the horizontal ones to 
fruit. Care should be taken, therefore, not to thin out too many horizontal 
shdots, or there would be a shortage in fruit the following season. 

Mixed Farming. —Mr. L. J. Wooley, in a paper pointing out the advantages of 
mixed farming, said:—“Climate and soil are so favorable to the production of 
all kinds of grain, fruits, vegetables, and livestock that there is practically no limit 
to the scope of the mixed farmer in South Australia. A few years ago the land 
was cropped year after year without a rest, and without manure, with the result 
that it became impoverished and foul with weeds, and gave low yields. But all 
this is rapidly giving place to a better system of farm husbandry. The special and 
peculiar problems of soil and climate, which are always largely governed by local 
conditions are now better understood. It has been found that fallowing wheat lands 
in winter and keeping tliem well worked during the succeeding spring and summer 
provides an excellent seed bed for the following autumn, and conserves soil moisture 
so that, even with a. light rainfall during the growing period, an excellent crop is 
secured on fallowed, as compared with unfallowed land. Also the former is much 
freer from wild oats and other weeds, which tend to redyce the yield of plump 
grain. On farms of from 600 acres I recommend the third-year system of wheat- 
growing, i.f\ f fallow, wheat and grass. Many of the smaller holdings could prac¬ 
tice this system with advantage also. 1 find that good results are obtained from 
fallowing to a depth of 6in. to Sin., commencing immediately after seeding, and 
in the final ploughing prior to seeding, to about half the original depth. I suggest 
that every farmer should utilise his fallow for growing fodder crops of some kind. 
On stubble land, sown about the end of March, a mixture of rape, kale and oats 
would provide feed for stock during the early winter months. Lucerne is invalu¬ 
able as a summer fodder, especially for dairy cattle. Sheep are indispensable to 
every farm, not merely as weed exterminators, but as wealth producers. The 
farmer who has an eye for wool growing, will find the Merino the most profitable 
class of sheep. Besides the high quality of its flesh makes it keenly competed for 
by the butchering trade. Breeders of this type should keep in mind the 
great importance of breeding from the best ewes available, while the selection of a 
suitable sire is of no less importance. Lamb-raising for market purposes is also 
profitable in certain districts. Where the farmer is within a reasonable distance 
of a market, however, the topping up of stores may be found quite as satisfactory 
as the raising of lambs for market. Special attention should be given to the 
dairy herd. On the smaller holdings dairying is probably of more importance than 
sheep, as with a few good cows a very substantial income can bo obtained. Three 
or four first-class milkers well attended to are of less trouble and pay better than 
double their number of the ordinary run of cows. The best all-round cow for 
the farm is probably the Shorthorn, which, in addition to being a good milker, in 
valued for beef purposes. Other good strains are the Ayrshire, Holstein, and 
Jersey. Holsteins are great milk producers, though the percentage of butter- 
fat is hardly equal to that of the Jersey or Ayrshire. However, the Holstein has 
proved excellent to cross with both the Ayrshire and the Jersey. Cows, to do 
well, require to be kept warm, and beneficial results would be obtained from rugging. 
Big-raising is also very profitable with dairying. Poultry is one of the chief by¬ 
products of the farm, and farmers should endeavor to make a continuous improve¬ 
ment in the class of fowls kept, A small portion of the land should be planted 
with fruit trees and vegetables of some choice varieties sufficient for family re¬ 
quirements. 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in,). 

May 17th.—Present: 46 membeis. 

Care op Farm Machinery. —Commenting on the care of farm machinery, Mr. 
F. Simper, in the course of a well-considered paper on that subject, said that the 
plough should be carefully set by the maker, and perfectly adjusted by the user,, 
in order that it might do its work soundly and satisfactorily. If the implement 
became strained or bent, it should be adjusted immediately or inferior work would 
result. When axles became worn, the wheels wobbled, a defect which might be 
remedied with a little packing of binder twine flattened out, or horsehair. When 
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in uso axles should be greased daily, and at the end of the season mould boards and 
discs should be oiled or greased and put away. Harrows should be placed so that 
the tines would not rust in the ground. The woodwork of all implements should 
be painted occasionally, and the iron parts also, but not so often. The life of a 
machine could be appreciably prolonged by keeping all the bolts tight and the bear¬ 
ings clean. It was necessary to keep the seed drill free running in all its parts. 
By neglecting to cover the machine in wet weather the manure became clogged, and 
cogs and spindles were broken and uneven distribution resulted. It was necessary 
to keep the small axles in disc drills well oiled. Some of the wear on the discs 
could be avoided, and the draft lessened, by attaching cocktail harrows to the rear, 
a method which had the advantage of helping to cover the grain, and permitting 
the discs to do their work at a shallower depth. All the mud should be cleared 
off the machine, and the discs oiled before being put away. Before harvesting 
was commenced all the requisite machinery should be thoroughly overhauled, bolts 
tightened, broken or worn parts replaced or repaired, bearings packed up in order 
to make the cogs run in line, and everything put in good working order. Leather 
belts required to be well dressed with castor oil to increase their gripping power, 
and, if treated in that way required no sticky compounds to keep them on. The 
knotter of the binder, the most troublesome part of the machine, required to be 
kept clean, because if rusty when cutting commenced a breakage might be caused 
or the machine severely strained. It was essential that the blades should be kept 
sharp, arid all necessary parts thoroughly oiled three times a day. It was well to 
uso a little kerosine with the oil the first time lor the season, to free the bearings. 
Ledger plates demanded careful attention. When in good order they should allow 
the knives to run level, and, if the top edges became rounded, they could be greatly 
improved by filing them straight and square—the filing to be done upwards, and 
from the bottom of the fingers. To ensure the beaters of reel running parallel 
with the fingers when in the crops, they should be set, at rest, with the end near 
the grain divider a little higher than the inside end, because there was always a 
tendency in the outside end to drop. In a light crop large sheaves could be tied 
with advantage*, as it saved twine, but in a heavy crop the compressor arms should 
bo adjusted to give a sheaf on the small side*, and thus avoid the straining of the 
knotter through being choked. All canvas should bo removed, and all tension 
springs loosened before the binder was put away. Heavy oil was required for the 
stripper, because thin oil ran away quickly in hot weather, resulting in hot boxes 
and spindles and heavier draft. When starting a stripper into a crop, the belt 
should be gripped and pulled backwards, in order that the parts might develop 
rapid action as the horses commenced to move. Adoption of that method mini¬ 
mised choking, prevented breakages, and saved waste of grain. When not in the 
crop, the machine should be thrown out of gear. If at all damp when commencing 
work of a morning, it was wise to take only part of a cut, as it would relieve the 
horses and render the stripper less liable to become strained. The first essential 
in the care of a winnower was to preserve the wives and screens from rust. Chaff- 
cutters and threshing machines needed proper setting in order that all pulleys 
should run in line. If it were not intended to move the machines often they 
might be set in concrete to provent them getting adrift. All engines required to 
be kept thoroughly clean, or the full power would not be derived from them. Whilst 
still warm after use the outside of the engine should be rubbed with cotton waste 
to clean it. The covers might be taken off in spare time, the oil drained off, and 
the cylinder and piston cleaned. All bolts should be kept tight, and the engine 
should only bo fed with good, clean oil. In conclusion he emphasised the absolute 
necessity for providing for the protection of implements and machinery from the 
weather an iron shed, from which fowls should be rigidly excluded. Finally there 
should be a place for everything, and everything should be in its place. 

Makes or Farm Machinery. —Mr. B. Pope read a paper on this subject. 


MILANG. 

Juno 10th.—Present: 37 members. 

Poultry Keeping on the Farm. —Extensive statistics were quoted by Mr. D. J. 
Turvey in a paper on 1 * Poultry Keeping on the Farm, ” to show the extent of 
“k® e SS industry in America and the income available to egg-raisers in Australia, 
using for the latter proposition the figures of the last Burnley egg competition. 
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He strongly recommended White Leghorns as the most profitable breed, though 
Black Orpingtons, Silver and White Wyandottes were good payable breeds, which 
were useful for the table, and had become exceptionally fine cgglayers, where pro¬ 
per attention had been paid to their development in that respect. Housing was 
necessary for the fowls, in order to stimulate laying in the winter months, when 
eggs were dear, and that they might be fed properly. A scratching shed should be 
provided for laying hens, and they should be fed in it. They should be kept 
warm and busy; the busiest hen was the best hen. Fowlliouses should face the 
north, to catch the morning sun, and be sheltered from rough, cold weather. They 
should be roomy, but wood should not be used in their construction, because it 
afforded harbor for vermin. Perches should be on the same level, to avoid fight¬ 
ing for positions on the top. They should not be higher than ISin. or 2ft. from 
the ground. Wire-netted runs should be provided in front of the house, and wire- 
netted lucerne plots at the rear, with a plentiful supply of clean, fresh water. There 
should be no overcrowding, which always brought about disaster. It was far 
more profitable to sell the surplus stock at market rates. Every bird should yield 
a profit, and the unprofitable ones should be weeded out. For egg production 
pullets were more profitable than older hens, and it was a mistake to keep hens 
beyond their second year. The old stock should be disposed of in the late sum¬ 
mer or early autumn. In mating, strong, healthy birds which were good layers 
should be selected, and the male bird should be descended from a good laying 
strain. Breeding pens should consist of from six to 10 hens to each male, and 
they should he mated 10 or 12 days before the eggs were used for incubation. For 
feeding, a ration of two of bran to one of pollard might be supplied in the morn¬ 
ing, green feed in the middle of the day, and grain about 4 p.m. There should 
always be a liberal supply of grit and charcoal, and a small amount of animal 
food, which greatly stimulated egg production, should also be given. 


NARRUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18m.). 

June 17th.—Present: eight members. 

Ploughin<! and Sowing. —A paper on “ Ploughing and Sowing J ’ was read by 
Mr. L. Thacker, who recommended ploughing to a depth of 4in. or 5in. Oo}>s 
were always best where the ploughing was deepest. It had been observed that 
where rabbit burrows had been ploughed in the crop was most prolific. He pre¬ 
ferred the set plough, l'n sowing oats it was advisable to drill 11 bush, or 11 bush, 
to the acre on the light soil of that district, and 2bush. on black soil. Drilling 
should be deep, and for hay crops the ground should be cross-drilled, and the crop 
should be sown as early as possible. 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.JJi«.). 

June 17th.—Present: seven members. 

Sheep for Farmers. —* 4 Farmers should rear their own sheep,” declared Mr. 
Jas. Ohibnall in a paper on the sheep for farmers. The flock, he said, should bf 
commenced with large-framed, well-shaped Merino ewes, which should be crossed 
with Lincoln or Leicester rams, the English Leicester for choice. He favored 
medium-sized sheep, as they were easier to keep, and the joints were more suitable 
for general requirements. A beginning could be made with 50 Merino ewes and one 
ram (Leicester), which could be bred from as long as they would produce. The 
reason for suggesting 50 ewes and one ram was that that was more likely to pro¬ 
duce an even lot of first cross ewe lambs for a foundation. The pick of those 
first cross ewes should then be crossed with a Merino ram, plain-bodied, and as 
long in the staple as possible. After that cross, the breeder should use his own 
judgment, and then a dense-fleeced Merino ram would probably be most suitable. 
The Leicester rain should then be reverted to again. When sufficient ewes of one 
type had been secured, that standard should be maintained, and the ewes could be 
sold or fattened. Wether lambs could be marketed. If the price of wool did 
not decline, it would be hotter to keep them until 4-tooth or 6-tooth, so that there 
would be an annual draft of first-class sheep, which, at present rates, would realise 
a substantial price. Mr. H. Welch favored Lincolns for farmers, especially in 
the southern parts of the State, for their wool was valuable and their carcass 
large. Mr. Cudmore was well satisfied with the results from crossing Merino ewes 
with a Leicester ram. Members referred to the difficulty of securing early lambs, 
from English breeds, especially Shropshires. 
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BLACKWOOD, June 19th.—In a paper strongly advocating the use of softwood 
fruit cases, Mr. C. D. Goteh said that they were lighter to handle ,and did not 
shrink and buckle in the same way as hardwood cases, especially if the latter were 
made of green wood. Mr. D. R. Williams read a paper dealing with the life history 
of the cockchafer. The grub, he explained, subsisted on the small roots of herbage, 
trees, or shrubs. The mature insect wrought destruction by feeding on the leaves 
of practically any plant. After dealing with the life cycle of the insect, the writer 
of the paper referred to the many enemies which kept it in check. 

CHERRY GARDENS, June 13th.—Mr. S. W. Chapman read a paper, in 
which he described the cultivator, which he had found most effective in his orchard, 
which was fairly level with loose soil. Members advocated working orchard land 
down to a fine tilth with the cultivator, thus assisting the retention of moisture. 

CHERRY GARDENS, July 11th.—Mr. A. J. Mihlwatcr read a paper entitled 
‘ ‘ Growing Onion Plants, ’ ’ and recommended the selection of the best-shaped onion, 
and not the largest size, for seed. Onions for seed should be kept in a dry place 
until spring, and then planted in good soil. When ripe, the seed should be 
gathered, cleaned, and hung in small bags, until the time for planting arrived. 
Sowing should take place in April, in order that the plants might be lip before the 
rain set in. In preparing soil for planting it should be well dressed with manure, 
and well watered to bring up all the weeds. The seed should be planted in rows 
about 12in. apart, and should be sown thinly to produce strong, healthy plants. 
By planting in rows artificial manures might be applied whilst the plants were 
growing, and the soil between the rows hoc*I to keep it in good condition. Eor 
early market, he preferred the White Spanish, but for keeping and later use Brown 
Globe was a sound variety. Mr. H. Paddick preferred raised beds, 2ft. or 3ft. wide, 
and sowing broadcast. 

IRONBANK, June 17th.—Mr. W. Coats read extracts from a publication deal¬ 
ing with the tillage of orchards, and members agreed that, in that district, tillage 
of the orchards was necessary. In answer to a question, Mr. Coats said that the 
best method to grow mangolds was to make holes with a wooden dibber the de¬ 
sired distance apart, fill the holes with rotted yard manure, and plant the mangolds 
in the manure. 

MYPONGA, June 14th.—Mr. J. J. Muller read a paper on “Making Farm Life 
Attractive, ? ’ advocating thrift, sound business principles, and industry, which 
meant prosperity, the most attractive quality of a farm. 

STRATH ALB YN, July 13th.—Mr. Springbett read a paper on vine pruning. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT 

KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

June 22nd.—Present: seven members. 

Breed and Cake" of Cows. —As the result of 25 years’ experience Mr. C. H. 
Scholz declared, in the course of a paper on the “ Breed and Care of Cows, ’ ’ that, 
after trying a number of breeds, he found the Jersey the best for butter purposes, 
though other breeds gave more milk. He recommended feeding cows with a kero- 
sine tin full of chaff and a quart of bran night and morning, and he instanced im¬ 
provements he had obtained in milk yields by that means. Cows also required a 
good grass paddock, but snould not be run with sheep and horses, as they required 
longer feed. A lucerne patch should be provided for summer feed. With chaff 
at £2 10s. or £3 per ton it paid better to feed it. to cows than market it. Cows 
should be housed at night, and afforded accommodation to enable them to lie 
down. The house should be roofed with straw, which was cheaper than galvanized 
iron and not so cold in winter. The floor should be blocked, and the shed should 
be wide enough to provide a passage along the front for feeding purposes. The 
manger should be higher in front than at the back, so that the cows should not 
waste the feed. A yard big enough to hold all the cows on the farm should adjoin 
the shed. It should not be too small, and should be metalled so that it might not 
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become boggy in winter. Mr. L. 8. Davis advocated wetting chaff before feeding, 
as it assisted the action of the digestive organs. Mr. H. ft. Scholz preferred 
rugging cows to housing them. Mr. H. Bradley favored the Shorthorn milking 
strain, as he considered the Jersey too delicate. Mr. S. Shepherd also favored the 
Shorthorn milking strain if required for beef as well as milk, but as that was not a 
beef-producing district, he preferred the pure Jersey strain, and was against mixed 
breeds. In a general discussion members agreed that a heifer should be sent to 
the bull when 18 months or two years old. Mr. Shepherd deprecated the prac¬ 
tice of keeping the first calf, as it tended to deteriorate the quality of the breed. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

Present: 25 members. 

Exhibits.—A sample of ensilage, composed of lucerne, subterranean clover, with 
a little silver grass, was tabled by Mr. II. Buck, who also exhibited several 
specimens of 90-day and Horsetooth maize. 

Pickling Wheat. —A short address on this subject was delivered by Mr. Collins, 
and a lengthy discussion followed. 

Planting of Fruit Trees. —In a paper on this subject Mr. ft. Fowler said:— 
“ Preparation of the soil requires careful attention at the outset, as once the trees 
are planted it is not practicable to do more than the ordinary cultivation. If 
virgin land, it should be thoroughly cleared of all trees, stumps, roots, and 
stones, and the whole surface should be ploughed to a depth of 6in. or 8in. If 
the subsoil is hard, it should also be broken up with a subsoiler, but not brought 
to the surface. This is done by letting the subsoiler follow the mouldboard 
plough. As most of the land in this district has an open or gravelly subsoil, it 
is not so necessary to subsoil. This work is generally performed in the autumn 
or spring, when the ground is sufficiently wet to permit a plough to work, but 
in this district it may be done almost any time. Neither is it necessary to discuss 
the question of drainage, though this is an important factor in localities that 
have a stiff clay subsoil and a heavy rainfall, and in irrigated orchards. Having 
cleared and ploughed the land, proceed to mark out where the trees are to be 
planted—good short stakes should be provided for this purpose. The distance 
apart the trees should be will depend upon circumstances to some extent. It is 
usual, in ordinary soils, for commercial purposes, to plant 20ft. apart each way 
on the square. This will give 108 trees to the acre, and is certainly the most 
convenient method of cross-working and all the various other orchard operations. 
In a small home garden the distances may be reduced, to suit conditions, down 
to 16ft. apart; but that is about the limit. It may seem at first quite far enough, 
but allowance must be made for the growth and future working. If you desire 
to plant 20ft. apart make a line, having the 20ft. spaces marked off, then peg down 
each side carefully, allowing at least 20ft. to 30ft. for headlands, and if a breakwind 
has been planted—and this is a very necessary protection and one that Bhould 
always be provided—the first row should not be nearer than 50ft. or 60ft. Then, 
starting from a right-angle corner, draw the line across from peg to peg, and 
carefully mark off the places. Having pegged out the ground, holes should now 
be dug about 4ft. Bquare, with the centre of the hole where the tree will be placed. 
It is not recommended to dig deep holes. A good plan is to dig down about 
the depth of the spade, removing the soil, then loosen up the subsoil the depth of 
the spade again, but do not remove it, and if a supply of well rotted stable manure 
is available mix four or five good shovelfuls with the subsoil, and also a little 
bonedust or basic slag can be added. The holes can then be almost filled in again 
and the tree planted. Considerable care should lie taken over planting. First 
of all, all broken roots should be carefully cut back to healthy tissue, and all 
shrivelled fibrous roots may be cut off as well, and the tree should not be planted 
any deeper than it stood in the nursery. This will generally be indicated by the 
soil marks and discolored bark. The roots should be spread well round, and with 
a downward tendency, the tree being planted on a small mound of earth close to 
the stake. It very often happens with nursery stock grown close together that 
the roots have a tendency to grow stronger across the rows than along them, and 
where a tree is provided only with one or two strong roots it is pell to place 
one in the direction the prevailing wind comes from to brace it up, otherwise 
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there is a danger of the tree being blown over. The soil should be firmly trodden 
down between and upon the roots at planting time, and it is better to leave the 
pruning for a few weeks. The young tree should be secured to the stake. The 
ground should be securely fenced, made rabbit proof, and should not be used as 
a run for the calves at any time. For the farm garden a wider range of varieties 
is available, but the main thing to keep in mind is to have a good succession 
of fruit, and at the same time the best for eating and preserving purposes, the 
main object of the garden being to supply a healthy and necessary addition to 
the daily menu. For commercial purposes consideration must be given to the 
markets available, the grower of fruit for the local market planting kinds, if 
possible, that have been proved a success in his own district, and varieties that 
will come in when best prices are obtainable; while for the grower on a large scale 
his efforts are generally limited to export keeping varieties and those fruits that 
can be profitably dried. Fruit being perishable, thought must be bestowed 
beforehand on the probable outlet for the produce when it is grown. The best 
time to plant deciduous trees and vines is during early winter—that is in May 
or June—while the soil still retains some warmth and has received a good soaking 
rain. They will send out fresh fibrous roots and establish themselves; even though 
the leaves fall the tops are at rest. Trees planted now will have a considerable 
start over those planted in August or September, although trees may be planted 
with success even as late as that. Citrus trees do best when planted out in early 
spring. The young growth is not then so liable to be cut back by frost as is 
the case when planted in the autumn. Pruning should be done after the planting, 
and is an operation very often neglected by amateurs. More often than not 
trees are planted just as they are received from the nursery. Space will not 
permit rue to go thoroughly into all the reasons for pruning a young tree at 
planting time, but it is a practice universally adopted by all orchardists, and is 
based upon sound reasons. The practice is to cut back to three or four main arms, 
care being taken that they do not all radiate from the same centre, but if possible 
at regular intervals. The reason for this is that there is not then the same liability 
to split in after years. The cuts should lie clean, and to an outward bud, or in 
such a position that the subsequent, growth will give a regular formation. The 
stronger the shoot the longer it should be left in comparison with its weaker 
brother ; but, if possible, the topmost buds of the pruned limbs should be as nearly 
as possible on the same plane. One advantage of pruning after planting is that 
it is much easier to select buds to cut. The cut usually should be slanting, and 
close about the bud. This gives the most favorable condition for speedy healing, 
and it is well that wounds on fruit trees should heal as quickly as possible to 
prevent permanent injury and decay. Care should be taken that the cut is 
not too close, otherwise the shoot arising therefrom may split off and destroy 
the shape of the tree. Sometimes, with very upright growers, the cut is made 
lin. or so above the bud; this has the effect of making the tree grow obliquely 
to the stem. It is a good plan to tie straw round the stem of a young tree 
to protec,t it from rabbits and hares, and also front the direct rays of the sun 
until protected by some of its own foliage. ’ ’ Mr. Fowler recommends the following 
varieties of trees:—Apples—For export—Cleopatra, Jonathan, Dunn’s Seedling, 
Home Beauty; for small gardens—Graven stein or Irish Peach, Jonathan, Dunn’s 
Seedling, Home Beauty, Cleopatra, Nickajack, or Kokewood. Pears—Export— 
Glou Morceau, Burre Bose, Josephine, Winter Nelis; for small gardens—Duchess, 
Packhatn’s Triumph, Vicar of Winkfield. Peaches—Triumph (Sea Eagle), Briggs’ 
Red, Early Crawford, Lady Palmerston, Salwey. Nectarines—Goldmine, Stanurik. 
Apricots—Oullin’s Early, Moor Park. Plums—Angelina Burdett (blue or black), 
Early Orleans (red or purple), Coe’s Golden Drop and Green Gage (yellow and 
green). Drying Plums—Fellemberg Splendor, Prune D. Agen, Coe’s Golden 
Drop. Canning—Coe’s Golden Drop, Reine Claude de Bavay. Damsons—Shrop* 
sire, Vermont. Japanese Plums—Burbank, Wickson. Cherries—Early Lyons 
(black), Biggareau Napoleon (amber), St. Margaret’s (purple to black). Figs— 
White Genoa, White Adriatic. Almonds—Hatch’s Nonpareil, Ne Plus Ultra, 
Brandis. Oranges—Washington, Thompson’s Improved. Lemons—Lisbon, 

Eureka. Quinces—Champion, Pineapple. Grape Vines—Black Hamburg, Wortley 
Hall, Red Prince, Red Malaga, Crystal, Early Green, Doradillo, Muscat, Gordo 
Blanco, Waltham Cross. Strawberries—Melba, Royal Sovereign, Gandy. After 
the address Mr. Fowler gave an interesting exhibition of the pruning of young 
trees on planting. 
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SANDALWOOD. 

July 15th.—Present: 16 members and one visitor. 

Poultry. —In a paper on poultry, Mr. A. Grant advised selecting White Leg¬ 
horns, which were good layers and very hardy. To improve fhe flock, a pen of 
from six to 10 second-year hens should be mated with a first-year cockerel from 
a hen with a big laying record. If the pullets were single tested and the pro¬ 
lific layers bred from in their second year, good results would follow'. Neither 
small, over large, nor misshapen eggs should be set. Chickens hatched in August 
or September should commence laying at five months old, before the cold 
weather commenced and eggs were scarce. Wet or dry mash of bran and pollard 
and meat meal should be given to fowls the first thing in the morning, green 
feed at noon, and grain at night, and they should have access to shell grit, 
charcoal, and clean water. Turkeys were profitable, ami when allowed to roain 
over a large area, gathered much natural food, and thus reduced the feed cost. 
They were excellent sitters and good mothers. Mr. Ritchie preferred feeding 
grain in the morning and at night a hot mash, in which a teaspoonful of mustard 
for every six fowls was mixed. Mr. Oakenshott preferred Silver Wvandottes to 
White Leghorns. 


WIRREGA (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

May 13th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Pigs on the Farm. —To raise a payable good type of pig the main factor was 
the selection of a boar, said Mr. W. R. Fairweather, in a paper dealing w r ith the 
raising of pigs on a farm. In the selection of a boar, he declared, it was neces¬ 
sary to see the sire and dam, in order to determine whether he was suitable for 
the sows with which it was proposed to mate him. The boar should not be 
used for stud purposes until eight or nine months old, when he might be mated 
with a few sow r s, but the number should be limited until he was 18 months old. 
If used sparingly when young, the progeny would be stronger and better de¬ 
veloped. The boar should not be permitted to get too fat or he might be ren¬ 
dered useless. The sows should be long, roomy, and deep, with broad loins and 
strong backs, qualities which afforded capacity for carrying big litters. The 
teats should be about 12 in number, even in conformation, and somewhat coarse. 
Some sows were lit to be used for breeding at the age of eight months, but others 
were better left until 10 or 12 months. If used too young, they produced either 
small litters or large litters of uneven, weakly pigs. When a sow had a small 
litter, say five, then five of her teats would be developed at the expense of the 
others. If the second litter were a large one, some of the young ones would be 
developed poorly and be of uneven growth, because some of the pigs would 
depend for their nourishment upon the badly developed teats. Breeding should 
be so arranged that the sows would farrow in the spring or summer months, be¬ 
cause it was trying for the sow to raise a litter in cold weather. Sows should 
be given plenty of green feed and should be liberally fed, but. not overfed, for 
by that means a whole litter might be killed. Badly fed sows produced inferior 
stock. After farrowing, the sow should not bo disturbed for .10 or 12 hours, and 
then should be given a warm drink. When about one month old, the young pigs 
should be weaned, but it should be done gradually, in order that the growth 
might not be checked. It was a good plan to leave a couple of the young pigs 
with the sow to prevent the milk accumulating in the udder. Buyers preferred 
bacon pigs weighing from 150 to 1601bs. dead weight, which with good, well- 
regulated feed should be attained at the age of seven months. He deprecated 
heating or cooking grain food for pigs, because they ate it too quickly and did 
not digest it properly. The grain should be either soaked or crushed, preferably 
the latter. He preferred the Berkshire breed, which was hardy, a good grazer, 
and never suffered from sun scald, which was a serious defect in all white pigs. 
If the sow wore of good type, her breeding was not material. Considering the 
price of pork in connection with the rates ruling for farm crops, especially oats, 
which did well in that district, it would pay to feed grain to pigs instead of 
marketing it. * 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS, 


Stallions Slow at Service, 

At the commencement of the season it is quite a general thing to 
receive a number of communications reporting that stallions are slow 
at service. The very fact that these complaints are, as a rule, confined 
to the early part of the season, should indicate that in due course 
Nature will regulate the trouble without the intervention of drags. 
The use of these, says the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. Place) is much to 
be decried. In any case, they are only stimulants, and do not produce 
good results. A correspondent, seeking advice on this matter, was 
recommended by Mr. Place to try half a pound of desiccated malt 
or malt, and carbonate of iron, both of which are prepared by veterin¬ 
ary chemists. Given in the morning feed they will have a better result 
than drugs; or a quart of stout in the feed daily for a week or so will 
often do what is required. 

Maggots Inside of Sheep’s Horn. 

A correspondent from the North was somewhat bewildered on finding 
fat maggots drop from the horn sawn from a 6-tootli wether. Others 
were found inside the horn, and these, together with the horn, were 
forwarded for inspection. The Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. Place) 
says:— 4 ‘The specimens received are larva? of the fly Oestrus ovis , 
common in all parts of the world. The fly is rather larger than a 
house fly, yellowish grey, and slightly hairy, fine silky down at base 
of wings; length of body, 10-12mm. (one millimetre equals one-twenty- 
fifth of an inch approximately). It flies only in dry warm weather 
during the summer months, hiding in holes till mating time, when it 
may be found on warm rocks, &c. The impregnated female then seeks 
sheep, which are afraid of her, and bury their noses in dust or between 
their forefeet, but when they are sleepy and chewing their cud she 
lays eggs on their noses, which they try to rub off and often get sere 
noses on account of the vigor they use. The larvae hatch out of their 
tiny kidney-shaped eggs and wander up the nostrils, taking about 10 
months to undergo different changes (those sent appear to be about 
seven months). In these wanderings the larvae get into the sinuses 
(hollows) of the face and into the horn sinuses, which communicate 
directly with the face, explaining the mystery of their being found in 
the horns. When ready as soft reddish nympho they are snorted 
out of the, nose. They spend about six weeks as pupae, dark and 
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brown, and then hatch out as perfect flies; their history being very 
like that of the botfly of the horse. * Preventive treatment consists 
in dressing the noses with something that sticks and smells, such as a 
mixture of fish oil and Stockholm tar—a rather large order for an 
Australian flock; but in a small mob this can be done automatically 
by smearing the mixture on old bags with small holes in them and 
putting them over rock salt, so that the sheep, in order to get the salt, 
poke their noses through the smeared holes and dress themselves. All 
maggots found on slaughter should be destroyed. Treatment.—Snuff 
does some good, but as the maggots are stowed away in the horns, &c., 
it does not shift them all. The fumes of burning tar shift a good 
many, but the best way is to bore a hole into the horn sinus at the 
base of the horn with an ordinary gimlet and squirt in a wineglassful 
of benzine one part, water four parts. The hole is plugged with tar 
after. All these fly pests are comparatively easily handled in their 
larval (maggot) stage, but it a hopeless job to go chasing them when 
they can fly, so a word to the wise is enough.” 


APHIS ON CABBAGES. 

“The members of the cabbage family are freely attacked by aphides 
(Aphis brassicae , Linn,) when grown during dry weather/’ says Mr. 
Quinn, in reply to an inquiry. “The water applied is not a factor in 
the propagation of the pest, only in so far as, if the water be unsuitable 
and the plants do not thrive upon it, they would be more likely to 
suffer more severely from the attacks of the pest than otherwise. The 
cabbage is not a success in this State during the summer months, ex¬ 
cepting in the cool secluded gullies in the ranges. The heat causes the 
foliage to develop a tough glaucous epidermal coating, apparently to 
retard excessive transpiration, and this destroys that succulence of the 
tissue which makes the cabbage palatable and desirable. The aphides 
may be destroyed by spraying the plants occasionally with any aphicide 
such as berosine emulsion, resin compound, or tobacco and soap wash. 
These remedies prove useful in keeping autumn-planted cabbages clean 
until the advent of the rainy season, when the blight practically dis¬ 
appears,” 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, 6tc., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture , Adelaide.” 

[Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Lecturer.] 

“N. K ., tf Leighton, has horse troubles—Subacute colic intermittently, especially 
after feeding. 

Reply—Is it possible that the horses are watered after feeding # If so, 
gradually change round to watering first. The symptons point to indigestion; 
worms may be involved in the affair too, but probably 10 drops tr. nux vomica 
on the tongue morning and evening for 10 days will put matters right. If it 
does not, then write again. 

“J. P. ({., ’ } Warnertown, has a cow with hard quarter. 

Reply—The symptons point to simple inflammation of the affected quarter, 
and it would be well to bathe frequently with hot soapsuds, well rubbing and 
drying after; also give the cow $lb. Epsom salts and Aoz. ginger in a quart of 
warm oatmeal gruel. If this does not put matters right then give her 10 drops of 
tr. phytolacca morning and evening on her tongue and bathe the udder with 20 
drops of the same tr. in a tablespoon of glycerine. 

“A. F. Y.,’’ Port Broughton, had a foal three weeks, severely injured in stifle, 
leg much swollen, hard round jointiwith sof* spot in front, unable to rise without 
help. 

Reply—The symptons well describe the disease known as joint felon, which 
is a specific disease commencing during life before birth and showing as described. 
It is difficult to deal with, but; success follows the opening of the abscess when ripe 
and the cleansing of the sac with a 20 per cent, solution of aeetozone (Park, Davis, 
and Company), also the internal administration of a wineglassful of the same 
solution twice a day after dressing the abscess. The drug is dear, but it is the only 
one likely to give a successful issue. 

“A. V. 8 ., 99 Hallett, states that a cow, not known to be in calf, was fattened for 
sale, but calved when almost prime beef; calf, as was likely from fat dam, was 
weak and did not suck, so cow was milked out (beginning of trouble), and 
seemed a little stiff; in evening, after being in a crop of wheat, seemed to hold 
milk; next morning at 8 appeared to be resting lying down, but would not 
get up (could not), and became uneasy; at 11 was slightly blown in spite of 
opening medicine given, and kept throwing head round to flank. At 1 much 
worse, and struggling and blown, back raked blood with dung hard; 3 p.m., oppor¬ 
tunity for post mortem , all organs appeared healthy. 

Reply—A typical case of so-called milk fever or drop after calving, excellently 
described by an observant man unacquainted with the disease. When first noticed 
she should not have been milked out, but the udder should have been distended with 
air, and the rest of the treatment often described given, and probably a quick 
recovery would have ensued. Points to notice—Cow fat, easy calving, indefinite 
symptoms at first, no inflammation, post mortem , apparatus for treatment, a quill 
and bicycle pump. 

“A. Y. 8 ., fy Hallett, states that a mare has a milky discharge from bearing, 
always horsing, but not conceiving. 

Reply—Chronic uterine catarrh, useless for breeding. If treatment is 
adopted/periodical douches of solution of perchloride of mercury, 1-2500 and 
5grs. trit. mere. viv. twice daily on tongue for a fortnight, then tr. pulsatilla 10 
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drops similarly reverting to mere. v. after a fortnight’s interval of rest; but the 
results will probably not compensate for the trouble, and she is likely to infect 
stallion. 

“G. G. F., ” Tintinara, reports foals troubled with furred sores in mouth 
and salivation. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of acute stomatitis, and there is a possi¬ 
bility of others becoming affected on the same land, but not necessarily so. 
Should they, dress the mouths two or three times a day with a solution of a 
teaspoon of boracic acid in a pint of warm water. 

“H. B., ” Hamley Bridge, has horses with boils on shoulders and necks. 

Reply—These are glandular enlargements, and the oats are partly respon¬ 
sible. Cut them off entirely and substitute bran for a few weeks, also give 
a tablespoon of sulphur to each horse once a day in feed for a week. Dress 
the boils three times a day with Sozs. white lead shaken up in a pint of 
neatsfoot oil; if at work, which is better, dress the collars also. 

“P. D., ” Lucindale, has a mare troubled with warts. 

Reply—If the mare is a grey the following treatment- will not answer, and 
other advice would be given on receipt of the information. If of any other 
-color and the warts have a root, tie tightly with horsehair or slip the 
rubber ring of a soft drink bottle over them. When they have dropped off 
mix some Cooper powder dip with lard to a thick paste, about half and 
half, and apply to the root daily for a week or so. This should do away 
with the trouble. 

*‘V. J. 8.,” Clarendon, reports that a sow has had several litters but does 
not conceive. 

Reply—Drugs are of no use in this respect, although a German one, Yohim- 
bin, has been much belauded. There are so many factors governing such a 
case that advice cannot be useful without a personal inspection. Try keep¬ 
ing her poor and giving stimulants, such as mustard and pepper, in the food. 

"S. 8.,” Mount Compass, reports that a horse was afflicted with sudden 
lameness, followed by puffing outside knee, which does not yield to foment¬ 
ing and rubbing. 

Reply—There has been a strain of the synovial sacs of the extensor 
tendons, and there may be a permanent enlargement, especially as blistering 
has been carried out too early. Try rubbing in a little blue ointment (Ung. 
hydrarg.) once a day, and each evening bandage the knee with a bandage 
wet with a lotion composed of tr. arnica loz., meth. spirit £ pint, water 
$ pint. 

‘ i C. M. W., ” Netherton, has mare, throe years, which slipped foal, and is 
pining away, as there is a difficulty in feeding. 

Reply—The natural upset of teething is increased by the constitutional 
disturbance due to slipping foal. It would be well to give her as much grey 
powder (hyd. ©. cret.) as will He on a sixpenny piece twice a day for a few* 
days, then to give her ten drops tr. arsenicum twice a day on the tongue 
for a week. 

“T. W., ” Borrika, has a horse, seven years; every few' weeks sheath 
.swells. 

Reply—This is due to bloodworms breeding. When next it occurs, give 
a tablespoon of sulphur and a teaspoon of saltpetre once a day in feed for 
a week or so, and afterwards give two tablespoons of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic once daily in feed for a fortnight. Also clean out sheath wdth soap 
and water. 

“L. R. W ., tf Arno Bay, seeks advice regarding worm tablets for horses. 

Reply—The tablets are not likely to deteriorate if kept in a dry place. 
It is not advisable to treat in-foal mares, but it is not necessary to wait 
till weaning. The tablets may be given to horses if desired; four crushed 
and mixed with a little damp bran in feed once daily for ten days or so 
would be a fair dose for one horse. 

“J. W. H., M Taplan, has a cow which jumped through fences, cut and bruised 
teats; blood-stained milk. 

Reply—Mix an ounce of tincture arnica with a pint of oak varnish, or less 
in proportions, and paint damaged parts of teats with it after each milking. 
Also give 10 drops of tr. arnica on the tongue twice a day for a few days. 
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i( C. E. LNaracoorte, reports that a heifer, two years, gives stringy 
and bloody milk from one teat, otherwise health good. 

Reply—The trouble seems to be at the root of the teat, where local inflam¬ 
mation is going on. Give her a drench of lib. Epsom salts, loz. sulphur, 
Joz. ginger, in a quart of warm beer; rub the quarter well after milking 
twice a day with hot soapsuds, and report again after a week’s treatment. 

“h. R. C.,” Lenroy, Pata, has a cow lame near hind leg, crack above hoof, 
bowels all right. 

Reply—The trouble is probably inflammation of the interdigital gland, 
known in the old country as loore. Treatment:—Give a pound of Epsom 
salts, an ounce of sulphur, and £oz. ginger in a quart of warm water. 
Poultice the foot with bran for a few days and then dress the “hoof by 
rubbing a piece of old rope dipped in tar between the claws daily. Report 
progress in a fortnight. 

*‘H. R. L ., 99 Laum, has a mare, six years, drowsy, languid, and off feed. 

Reply—The symptoms are common to many diseases, and generally point 
to digestive inefficiency, which should be remedied by the mix and arsenic, 
but it would probably be well to feed on bran mashes only for two days and 
then give a six dram physic ball. When the effects of this have worn off, a 
week’s course of Fowler will do good. 

1 ‘ E. L. W.,” Karoonda, has a draught mare, 16 years, which cannot get 
up without help, sits up like a dog; every eight or nine days water is milky, 
thick, and smells badly, poor appetite. 

Reply—This is _ a complicated case, probably of stomach abscess and 
sabulous deposit in the bladder, possibly also kidney abscess, and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether she will pay for treatment, but if desired give her a teaspoon of 
baking soda and ten drops of strong tincture camphor twice a day mixed in 
a little molasses and smeared in her mouth, also rub her back daily with a 
.strong liniment containing turpentine. 

“J. J. C., ” Spalding, has a mare which does not seem in pain, but lies 
down and looks around, not eating, and seems as if trying to swallow and 
cannot; a thick watery fluid runs from nostrils and mouth. 

Reply—The symptoms point, to gastritis, which would urise after the 
heavy rains by the mare swallowing gravel, etc. It would be well to put 
her on to bran only, and give her 10 drops of tr. arsenieum and nux vomica 
alternately every three hours until improvement sets in, then twice a day for 
a few days. A post mortem on the other would have been a great help in 
diagnosing this. If a post mortem is made on this do not attribute death to 
the bots which will most likely be found. 

"H. E. M., ” Ashbourne, has a cow which calved three weeks ago, milked 
'well for two weeks, then got sore teats and fell off in milk; constipation, red 
water, and staggers. 

Reply—This form of red water is common after calving. It would be 
well to give a pound of Epsom salts and half an ounce of ginger in a quart 
of warm red wine; this will probably put the constitutional symptoms right, 
and the teats should be dressed after each milking with boric ointment. If 
the one dose does not put things right, repeat on the second day. 

“F. T. D.,” Port Neill, has a mare, three years, staked on side of face, 
healed all except small discharging pipe. 

Reply—Probably if the place of discharge was covered once a day with a 
powder made of equal parts chlorinated lime and boracic acid it would cease 
to discharge in a week or two. 

n F. C.,” Coomandook, reports the birth of bull calf twin with heifer. 

Reply—The heifer is the one usually impotent or sterile (freemartin), not 
being sexually complete, but the apparent bull is sometimes impotent too, 
so it would hardly be advisable to risk keeping him. 

“D, K.,” Wirilla, Manoora, has a cow which had difficult calving, is 
unable to rise, constipated, and passing bowel casts. 

Reply—This form of paralysis after calving is not uncommon, and is diffi¬ 
cult to cure. It would be well to give her two tablespoons of syrup phos¬ 
phate cOi (Easton) in a quart of beer twice a day for a week; this will 
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regulate the bowels as well. It is useless to attempt to sling a cow in such 
a condition, but she should be propped up comfortably and all her limbs well 
handrubbed twice a day. The best feed will be green stuff and crushed oats 
and bran. 

“T. B., ” Carrow, has a black cow going blind, eyes turning milky, condi¬ 
tion fair, in milk. 

Reply—The trouble is caused by parasites in the blood cells producing 
ansamia, which always manifests itself by the milky appearance of the eyes. 
As the parasites are transmitted by flies, it is of interest to note that the 
cow is black, a color very attractive to them. Have a dozen of the fol¬ 
lowing powders made up atid give her one twice a day in feed; if there is 
any improvement repeat for two more weeks:—Carbonate of iron 2 drams, 
sulphate of quinine 1 dram, arsen ox. 5grs., sugar to one ounce. If she will 
not take them in feed, drench in a little gruel. Every three or four days 
blow a small pinch of boraeic acid into the eyes. 

“A. W. I-./' Peake, has a mare due to foal end of September; greenish 
slimy discharge from bearing during last two months. A week ago udder 
filled and wax appeared on teats, and mare was a little uneasy, but udder 
has resumed normal. No movements of foal visible, and marc appears in 
good health. 

Reply—The symptoms certainly point to the mare carrying a dead foal, 
and the difficulty may be that she is carrying two, one of which died some 
weeks ago and the other when the udder filled. Keep her bowels free on 
green feed and give 10 drops tr. pulsatilla morning and evening on tongue 
till something definite happens. If when she gets rid of what she is carrying 
the cleaning does not come away quickly, remove it in the w r ay often 
directed in these replies and clean out the womb by inserting a sheet 
dipped in a solution of Condy (permanganate of potash). Should she be¬ 
come uneasy, examine her inside an hour or two after to see if help is 
required. 

iiT V. B. B ., 99 Clarendon, seeks particulars in respect to treating a cow 
affected with milk fever. 

Reply—The amount of air to be pumped into the udder should be suffi¬ 
cient to distend the organ as if it were overstocked, and while it is being 
pumped in the quarter should be well massaged. If the teats do not retain 
the air they should be tied with broad tape. As a rule the cow gets up as 
many hours after pumping as she has been down before. Sometimes a 
second injection is required. The cow should be propped on her breaBt and 
belly so as to get the pressure of her weight on the distended udder, which 
should not be milked out before injecting. She should be kept warm and 
comfortable. 

“,T. E., M Clare, has a grey gelding affected with nasal gleet. 

Reply—This is very obstinate to cure, and requires the operation of 
trephining in many cases. If the horse allows, syringe once a week with a 
wineglassful of a lotion made of loz. tr. hydrastis canadensis to a pint of 
water. Daily blow in a pinch of a powder made of one part sulphur and 
seven parts boracic acid, with a dash of snuff added. 

**T. B. B.,” Clarendon, has a horse, 11 years, which when in harness rocks 
to and fro, looks over off shoulder, no appetite; symptoms recur every few 
days, and appear to be worse each time. 

Reply—The symptoms point to abscesses in the stomach, possibly involv¬ 
ing the liver too, and there is every probability that there will be an early 
opportunity for a post mortem. It is to be feared that treatment will not 
be of much avail, but improvement might follow the administration on the 
tongue every morning of 10 drops tincture nux vomica and a similar quan¬ 
tity of tincture arsenicum each evening for 10 days or so. An ounce of 
photographer’s hypo in the drinking water once a day might also help. 

“W. A., M Wanbi, has a draught mare with a hard lump 2£in. across on 

shoulder. 

Reply—The lump is a hardened gland, and the only satisfactory way of 
getting rid of it ib to cut it out. In her case as she cannot work with it, 
the cut should be ( ) down the front, the fingers should be passed all round 
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the lump, and a root will be found at the back; this must be cut as cleanly 
out as possible. The edges of the skin wound can be brought together with 
a couple of pins and horsehair across them, and the operation wound dressed 
daily with spirits of iodine (iod. resub. 1 dram, meth. spirit 1 pint). If this 
is done soon the flies will not annoy, and the mare should be fit by harvest. 

“E. T. W.,” Lameroo, reports lambs stiff in loins and legs. 

Reply—The yellow daisies will not hurt if there is sufficiency of other 
feed, but if in excess they will upset the lambs. The treatment suggested 
should do good, but is it possible that your trouble is due to marking, in 
which case blood poisoning may produce the symptoms? Give each affected 
lamb a teaspoon of photographer's hypo in a little warm water once or twice 
a day. 

“E. L. P.," Mindarie, had a bull, 12 months old, walking with head 
stretched out, then staggering, frothing at mouth, and distension of 
stomach; died. 

Reply—Post mortem, some toadstools in stomach give the clue; they 
poisoned the beast. It was a wise precaution, however, to burn the carcases 
as cause of death was uncertain. This should always be done when practic¬ 
able, for it prevents the breeding of the maggot flies, which fatten on 
carrion lying about, and increase in thousands. 

“C. J. D.," Harrogate, reports that sheep die almost suddenly, frothing 
at mouth, tongues black, skins very dark when dried, were seen eating young 
shoots of sugar-gum a few minutes before death. 

Reply—Up to the present there is no direct evidence thftt sugar-gum 
shoots or leaves are poisonous, which, in fact, in ordinary circumstances they 
are not, but occasionally they may produce poisons like prussic acid— 
glucosides—in the paunch, and it would appear that such is the case here, 
but should other deaths occur it would be well to inform the Inspector of 
Stock, Tailem Bend, and he would investigate. There are records of similar 
suspicious cases in cattle. Treatment if in time—-bleed at eye vein ot leg 
vein or by thrusting knife through nose, and give sugar or molasses and 
warm milk as much as can be conveniently drenched, or if a pipe is handy, 
to pass down throat about a pint of the mixture. 

“R. S.," White's Flat, seeks treatment for a horse with greasy heels. 

Reply—The condition you describe is greasy heels, and it would be well to 
give internally twice a day for a fortnight one tablespoon of Fowler's 
solution of arsenic, which will be eaten in the feed. Externally apply twice 
a day some of the following lotion:—Sugar of lead $oz., sulphate of zinc 
$oz., water £ pint, meth. spirit 1 pint. The condition is generally brought 
about by exposure to mud and wet. 


TRAPPING EAGLEHAWKS. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Goode Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who 
has lately succeeded in trapping a number of eagles, describes the method ho 
adopted in securing them, as follows:—Around the trunk of a tree, well out 
in the open, he erected a cage of wire netting sufficiently large to enable a couple 
of fowls to run, and outside the netting, at the bottom, three or four traps were 
placed. He found that the eagles saw the fowls, came down, struck the netting, 
and then proceeded to walk round the cage in an endeavor to get at the fowls, 
and were thus secured in the trap. If dingoes or foxes were in the neighborhood, 
for t(Le protection pf the fowls, it was well to put a netting floor to the cage. 
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HEALTH AND DISEASE IN PLANTS. 


| The second of a course of three University Extension Lectures 

delivered at the University of Adelaide by Professor T. G. B. 

Osborn, M.8c. (Manch.)] 

In the opening lecture it was seen that a fungus disease of a plant 
is a phenomenon that involves two distinct organisms. In the first 
place there is to be considered the plant which is attacked, called the 
host, and secondly the fungus causing the disease, the parasite. Each 
of these organisms is a living structure, with its own particular life 
processes, and its own special requirements in the way of food, 
moisture, temperature, &c. In the case of wheat rust it has been 
noticed how a variation in the moisture present in the atmosphere, for 
instance, may play a very important part in determining the serious¬ 
ness or otherwise of an outbreak in any season. There may be present 
on the plants in a field of wheat quite a considerable number of rust 
spots, but if the weather conditions are bright and dry the outbreak 
will be comparatively slight, and the fungus will do but little damage 
to the crop. On the other hand, jthei;e be dull, muggy weather, and 
if the ears be just emerging from the leaves, then there is every proba¬ 
bility that a serious outbreak will occur. It is obvious, then, that in 
considering plant disease we must bear in mind the needs of two 
organisms—it is not sufficient merely to consider the fungus. 

Plant Pathology. 

There has, until recently, been a great tendency for the study of 
plant disease* to be little more than the study of the parasite. This 
is not a true pathology , but a parasitology —tin* main interest tending 
to centre around the disease-producing organism, and not the diseased 
plant. There has often been the feeling, and sometimes one finds it 
expressed in popular journals, that if only the fungus were identified 
-all would be simple. This, of course, is not so. Valuable experimental 
work can be done upon a disease—work that may lead to some measure 
of control—without knowing the name of the organism producing the 
disease, or, in some cases, without even knowing if an organism be 
present at all. The case of animal diseases provides us with a familiar 
parallel. Because human life or that of domestic animals is so valu¬ 
able, a considerable science of pathology was developed long before 
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Pasteur demonstrated that animal diseases were frequently caused by 
parasitic organisms. Even to-day the studies of the medical or 
veterinary student are studies of the organism attacked, and its be¬ 
havior, rather than studies of the parasite. 

Health in Plants. 

In order, therefore, to successfully cope with plant disease, we must 
first clearly understand what happens in the normal condition of 
health. This is a comparatively now point of view so far as plants are 
concerned, though Professor Marshall Ward voiced it strongly as 
much as 20 years ago. It is only of recent years, and especially in the 
United States of America, that it has become generally recognised. 
We are now developing a new branch of botanical investigation, one 
that deals primarily with the plant attacked, and the special way in 
which it differs from the normal, and one which will lead to a clearer 
undertanding of the diseases and to their more successful treatment. 
We must now briefly consider some of the normal life processes of a 
healthy, green plant. 


Green Plants and Pood. 

Plants, like animals, are living organisms, and as such require food. 
This is a truism, yet there is a certain amount of difficulty in under¬ 
standing it, for the manner in which a normal green plant obtains its 
food is wholly different from that found in the case of animals. An 
animal ingests, or takes into itself, solid particles of food, which are 
then digested. A portion of the food goes to build up the body of the 
animal, but the bulk of it is simply broken down to supply the organism 
with the energy it uses in movement, &e. This use of food has been 
compared with the burning of fuel in order to supply an engine with 
the necessary power to run it. The simile is not a good one, and cannot 
be pressed far, but it may suffice for the present purpose. A green 
plant behaves quite differently. It ingests nothing. Everything 
enters it in solution, and even so the substances taken in are very 
different from the flesh or herbage eaten by an animal. These last 
are complex bodies, rich in stored energy the chemist tells us, a state¬ 
ment that one can explain by pointing out that they burn readily. The 
substances entering a plant are not of this type. In the first place there 
is absorbed by the roots from the soil, water and mineral salts in solu¬ 
tion, such as potassium phosphate, nitrate, magnesium sulphate, &c. 
In order that this absorption may take place the soil must be sufficiently 
moist or the supply to the plant will be deficient. It must also be 
sufficiently aerated by good cultivation, and warm enough, for it is a 
matter ^ of common observation that in cold weather plants make but 
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little growth. Within the plant the water and mineral salts are carried 
up the stems to the leaves. There a large proportion of the water is 
lost to the plant by evaporation, but some of it and the mineral salts 
are retained. But these substances are not food; to understand their 
use the leaves must be considered. 

The Green Leap. 

Those flattened, expanded surfaces of the plant that are termed 
leaves consist of a mass of cells, having a sponge-like structure, the 




Fig. i.—L eaf cut across. The portion A in 1 is seen highly magnified in 2. 
x are the pores or stomates by which the air enters the leaf, passing into 
the tissue («). The green ciiloroplasts by which the starch is made are 
seen ip the leaf cells, especially in the tissue (P). 

(From Percival’s Agricultural Botany.) 

•cells being separated by numerous air spaces. They are protected 
externally by a skin, and supplied with numerous veins connected with 
the conductive tissues of the stem. The air, which contains carbonic 
•acid gas, passes through pores or stomates that are found chiefly on 
the lower surface of the leaves, into the air cavities within the leaf, and 
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there the carbonic acid gas enters the leaf cells. This it does by dis¬ 
solving in the water present on the cell walls as the air passes along 
the passages in the sponge-like tissue of the leaf. In the leaf cells are 
numbers of little green bodies, called ehloroplasts, which by means of 
the energy obtained from the sunlight turn the carbonic acid into such 
complex substances as sugar and starch. Further manufacturing 
processes go on in the plant, largely, it is thought, in the leaves, and 
the sugar, together with the mineral salts obtained by the roots, are 
built up into much more complex substances—proteins, &c. These, 
as well as the sugars and starch, form the true food of plants, just as 
they are the food of many animals. But it will be seen that a plant 
gains such food by a very different method from that used by an 
animal, for they are manufactured within the plant from much 
simpler bodies that in themselves have no food value. The leaves of 
the plant are especially concerned in the process—they may, in fact, be 
regarded as food factories. The raw materials used are the water and 
mineral salts from the soil and the carbonic acid gas from the air. 
To carry the comparison further, the machines concerned are chiefly 
the ehloroplasts in the leaf cells, while the power is the energy obtained 
from the sunlight. 

Breathing. 

There is another process in the life of a green plant that must be 
considered—it is respiration or breathing. In plants this process, just 
as vitally important for them as for animals, is not confined to special 
organs such as lungs, but takes place in all parts of the plant struc¬ 
ture. Breathing is a decomposition process, in which the complex 
substances of the body break down and the waste products are removed, 
largely by the action of the oxygen gas of the air. An abundant 
supply of air is as needful for a plant’s healthy existence as it is for 
an animal’s. The green plant may be regarded as a machine, the 
efficient working of which depends upon, not only an adequate supply 
of raw material for making food, but upon a number of external con¬ 
ditions—temperature, humidity, and sunlight. 

Suppose, now, a green plant is grown under dull, damp conditions, 
such as obtain during what we term muggy weather. Because the 
humidity of the atmosphere is increased, considerably less water will 
be given off into the air by evaporation from the leaf cells. The leaves, 
however, are receiving water all the time from the roots at approxi¬ 
mately the same rate, because the conditions in the soil change more 
slowly than in the air. The result is the leaf cells become swollen 
with water, and the air spaces between them decreased in size. Less 
air thus reaches the interior of the leaf, consequently there is less 
oxygen available. The decomposition of the complex substances in- 
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volved in breathing goes on all the time, but since there is less oxygen 
to remove the degeneration products, they tend to accumulate in the 
living cells. These decomposition products are often of an acid 
nature, and their accumulation in the tissues reacts harmfully upon 
the protoplasm. A second effect is that the diminished sunlight affects; 
the process of food manufacture, for the supply of power is cut down. 
Less food being made, the plant lives upon any that it may have stored 
within it; stored starch becomes changed into sugars. It may happen 
that a certain amount of growth is made, but it is not stout, thrifty 
growth, but feeble and sappy, and the whole plant contains an excess 
of watery, somewhat acid, sugary sap. The net result of the changed 
weather conditions is that the whole tone of the plant is lowered and 
its condition enfeebled. It reaches a state in which its power of re¬ 
sistance to disease is diminished. 

The Parasite. 

So much for the effect of such conditions upon the green plant—the 
possible host. Consider now, briefly, the fungus—the possible para¬ 
site. The fungus is a non-green plant; it cannot manufacture its own 
food, but absorbs it ready made. It has no need for sunlight as a 
source of energy or power. A diminished amount of light, so far from 
being injurious, is a positive advantage, for the most casual observa¬ 
tion shows that fungi as a class are not light-seeking organisms. Simi¬ 
larly, the increased humidity of the atmosphere is beneficial to the 
fungus, which is a very delicate structure, offering little resistance to 
desiccation, and soon becoming dried up. Atmospheric conditions, 
then, which react harmfully upon the green plant and lower its 
vitality, may have a diametrically opposite effect upon the fungus that 
parasitises it. A change in the weather may often, as every grower 
knows, lead to the outbreak of an epidemic. 

Specialisation by Fungi. 

From this, however, it must not be concluded that the atmospheric 
conditions produce the disease, they merely serve to render possible 
the rapid spread of a trouble which is already there. The snores of 
the parasitic fungus must be present, and, unfortunately, they are 
almost ubiquitous. The question naturally arises, why are not fungus 
diseases more common upon all plants? Why, for instance, do not all 
plants suffer from the fungus that causes wheat rust, the spores of 
which are produced in such countless millions? The spores of this; 
fungus will germinate on the leaves of many plants if there be drops 
of water there, yet the germ tubes will only produce infection of their 
proper host. This condition suggests the existence of some unconscious 
attraction on the part of a host plant over its parasite. Experiments 
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have been made upon more than one occasion to determine what may 
cause this attraction. In the case of some fungi the mere presence of 
an unusual amount of sugar in the cells of the host appears to be 
sufficient; but in the case of most well-recognised parasites it appears 
to be something else, something peculiar to the particular plant at¬ 
tacked. What this something is we do not know. To solve the problem 
for even one fungus disease would be a great step in advance; but the 
problem is a difficult one, and calls for the aid of chemists as well as 
botanists. 



Fig. ii.—S tem of “pilver boot,” showing the 
abnormality known as fascintion. 


Often existing side by side with diseased plants there may be others 
of the same species quite free from attack. We say one is susceptible 
and the other immune. This is often strikingly shown by varieties of 
wheat under rust attack; but it may be observed in many other plants. 
Behind and beyond the mere conditions of food supply, of climate and 
of weather, there is something else to be considered, namely, the living 
plant itself. As Professor Marshall Ward has written, “If I were 
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asked to sum up the most important results of the numerous advances 
made during the past decade in agriculture and forestry, I should 
reply—The clearer and wider recognition of the fact that the plant 
itself is the centre of the subject, and not the soil, climate, season, or 
other factors of its environment. ” 

Types of Plant Disease. 

The manifestations of disease in plants are very varied; so also are 
the causes, so far as we know them at present. There are to-day many 
types of disease known, some of them of considerable economic im¬ 
portance, concerning the causes of which we know little or nothing. 



Fig. ill.—Blossom-eml rot of tomatoes. (From Brooks’ Phyla Pathology, 

Vol. IV.) 

The great group of plant abnormalities come in this class. Monstrous 
stems, of which that flattening known as fasciation is an example often 
to be found in many local gardens, “blindness’’ of flowers and the like 
are all due to causes not yet understood. Mal-nutrition, especially 
over-nutrition, no doubt plays a large part in producing them, but it 
is unlikely that it is the sole cause. Other maladies are much more 
like those that we know to be due to some type of parasitic organism, 
but as yet none has been identified in connection with them. 
Probably there are few growers who have not at some time or 
another been troubled by the tomato disease known as “blossom- 
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end rot.” The depressed watery-looking area that appears 
around the remains of the style, and subsequently becomes brownish 
and leathery, is very familiar. Though in an advanced case of this 
disease fungi and bacteria may sometimes be present, yet no organism 
has been identified as the cause of the trouble. This is probably in 
South Australia our best known plant “disease of unknown origin,” 
the type of disease that has often been miscalled “physiological”— 
an unhappy term, since all disease is due to physiological derange¬ 
ment. In other countries in which plant pathology has been longer 
studied several other such diseases of unknown origin exist, and are 
to be greatly feared, because of the loss they cause, e.g ., the “peach 
yellows” of California. Whether or not these are truly diseases of a 



Fig. iv. —Bacterial rot of potatoes. The bacteria start the rot 
from the veins found a little distance below the skin of the tuber, 
thus producting a brownish ring in the flesh. 


plant arising without any casual organism, only continued research 
can show. There are those who assert that ultimately all plant disease 
will be shown to be due to some pathogenic organism. 

Bacterial Disease. 

When we consider the history of bacterial diseases of plants this 
opinion has some justification. It is less than 40 years since the first 
bacterial disease of plants was described, and at that time and for 
many years afterward the correctness of the diagnosis met with much 
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adverse criticism. Now very many such diseases are known, but 
hitherto few have been found to be of much importance in Australia. 
A bacteriosis of potatoes, though, occurs in South Australia at times 
on a scale sufficiently large to cause noteworthy loss. 

Other diseases of plants occur caused by plant and animal agency. 
We shall only deal with the former in these lectures. Though, strictly 
speaking, diseases caused by animal agency should be considered in 
any review of plant pathology, in practice they usually form a 
separate study—economic zoology—a field that in South Australia at 
present awaits a specialist. 

Fungus Diseases. 

Of the plants causing disease of other plants, fungi are, in this 
State, far the most numerous. It must not be thought, however, that 
all parasitic fungi show the same degree of specialisation as is shown 
by the wheat rust fungus. In this case the fungus lives without de¬ 
stroying its host, though often doing serious damage to the yield of the 
crop. The injury to the infected plant may be considered as affecting 
it in at least two ways. There is, first, the obvious damage due to the 
drain upon the plant in having to support an organism living at its 
expense. But this loss through robbery is only one phase of the in¬ 
jury. A.second is that the diseased areas of the plant are seriously 
impaired in their activity. Not only is growth made markedly less, but 
the affected areas are less efficient, if not wholly useless, as food-pro¬ 
ducing structures. This is the nature of the injury in some types of 
fungus disease. Often, however, the parasitic fungus gives the in¬ 
fected plant a much shorter shrift. Its action is so violent that a rapid 
destruction of the host takes place. If the fungus be a true parasite, 
that is, one only able to live upon a living plant, its own life and activity 
is limited by such rapid destruction of its source of food. We often 
find, however, that where a rapid destruction of the host takes place 
the fungus can continue to live for some time after, in a ghoulish 
fashion, upon the dead structure of its host. Such fungi are rot 
strict parasites, but partially parasitic and partially saprophytic in 
their mode of living. 

It is generally the case that during this saprophytic period of exis¬ 
tence resting spores of the fungus are produced. The well-known 
fungus-producing scab of apples and pears ( Vcntnria pomi) forms its 
perfect stage of spore production from the disease spots on the dead 
leaves during the winter. Similarly the “brown or ripe rot,” caused 
by Sclerotinia frt^ctigena , found not uncommonly upon peaches, pears, 
apples, &c., over-winters in the hardened, “mummified” fruit that has 
been destroyed, only to produce fresh spores next spring. The “take- 
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all” fungus, Ophio bolus graminis , does not produce its spores until 
some time after the death of the wheat plant attacked. Such cases 
show the necessity for burning all diseased portions of plants, instead 
of leaving them lying about. 

Another point of interest is the differing behaviour of the same 
fungus upon different parts of the same plant. “Irish blight.” of 
potatoes is produced by a fungus, Phytophthora infestans, that may 



Fig. v.—Heads of oat infected with smut fungus, 

UfitiUnjn avenue . 


cause a rapid and most destructive rot of the potato tops. On the 
other hand, often the only noticeable effect is that the tubers show the 
disease in the form of the well-known rusty brown stains of the flesh. 
In the tuber the fungus may live for some months, and unless other 
fungi and bacteria attack it no rot may occur. It may not be until 
the tuber is planted as “seed” that the fungus grows out into the new 
shoots, and often produces the spores, which start a fresh attack. 
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Smut Fungi. 

The “smut” producing fungi are some of the most remarkable of 
those attacking plants because of the great specialisation of parasitism 
that they show. All agriculturists are familiar with the appearance 
of “smutted heads” of oats. On them, instead of grain, one finds 
little but a quantity of black powder enclosed at first by the outer 
chaff. This powder consists of the spores of the smut fungus, (Jstilago 


Fjg. vi. —Bunt of wheat caused by Tilletia tritici . The 
smut spores remain as compact masses, ‘ ‘ bunt balls , 1 within 
the chaff, and are only freed when the head is broken up. 



avenae . The spores are shed upon the ground and caught in the chaff 
of healthy grains. They can live dry for some time, but after a rest, 
when placed in water, they germinate. Upon germination each spore 
produces a number of conidia, which infect a germinating oat seed. 
The fungus grows in the tissues of the oat plant, producing little visible 
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effect until the flowers are forming. Then it thickly permeates the 
floral organs, destroying them and producing its own spores. The 
parasitic fungus here is so beautifully specialised in its parasitism 
that for months it lives upon its host without seriously impairing the 
latter's efficiency. After a time, at the period when the host would 
normally produce its seed and die, the fungus invades the host's pro* 



Flo. vn.—Loose smut of wheat caused by Ustilago tritici . 

In the examples on the left the whole of the chaff has been 
destroyed as well as the grain. 

ductive organs, benefits by the food material accumulating there, and 
forms its own spores in place of its host's seed. The story of “bunt," 
Tilletia tritici y is essentially the same; here, however, the spores form 
in compacted masses, and are not shed in the form of powder. In 
the case of flag-smut of wheat, Urocystis tritici, essentially the same 
series events happens, but the spores are produced upon the leaves, 
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so the host is generally destroyed before the ears are produced. The 
story of the loose smut of wheat, Uslila&o tritici, is even more remark¬ 
able. Here, again, similar loose masses of blackish spores are formed 
in place of the grain. Sometimes the whole of the chaff may be des¬ 
troyed, and the main stalk of an ear alone be left. The loose, powdery 
spores, however, are shed at the time when the uninfected wheat flow T ers 
will be putting out their feathery stigmas to catch the pollen. Some 
of the smut spores are caught in the stigmas, too, and germinate there. 
The tube that is put out by the spore grows to the ovary, which it in¬ 
fects. The presence of the fungus, however, does not prevent the grain 
from setting. Seed is formed, but it is infected seed, and with the 
young plant next season there grows up the fungus, which, in its turn, 
forms spores in place of grain. It will be seen that the story is some¬ 
what similar to that of loose smut of oats, but with this difference, the 
infection takes place at the flowering stage, and the grain produced is 
already diseased, though it is viable. It is, surely, but a stage further 
than this in specialisation for the fungus to cease forming spores at 
all, for it to grow out of the infected seed, live at the expense of its host, 
then infect the next generation of the host when seeds are formed, and 
so on. Such extreme cases of perfect parasitism (from the fungus’ 
point of view, if the expression may be allowed) do actually exist. 
It is questionable, though, whether in such cases trie fungus can be con¬ 
sidered as producing a disease of its host. The life processes of the 
two organisms are so balanced that the one can exist without noticeable 
detriment to the other. Very many examples are known of fungi 
living in the tissues of higher plants, but producing no disease. The 
region infested is usually the roots, e.g., many forest trees, orchids, &c., 
and in these cases the presence of the fungus is a positive advantage to 
the flowering plant, which in many cases cannot be grown without 
its partner. But clearly such associations can hardly be considered 
as pathological. 


SPRAYING FOR CODLIN MOTH. 

“The best spray for suppressing codlin moth is arsenate of lead 
blended at the rate of lib. of the paste to 20galls. to 25galls. of soft 
water, or 40galls. to 50galls. of water to each pound of the powdered 
form,” said the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn), in reply to 
a correspondent. “The first spraying in each season is applied just 
after the blossoms fall, a second about 14 days later, and a third a 
month or six weeks after the second. For late-ripening apples in a 
badljj infected place another spraying is desirable about the end of 
January*” 
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CONTAGIOUS ABORTION IN MARES. 

Attention has recently been directed to a statement that settlers in 
the Victorian mallee were suffering loss through the appearance of con¬ 
tagious abortion in mares. It will be remembered that the South Aus¬ 
tralian Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S.) uttered a warning some few weeks ago at Pinnaroo that 
it was to be feared the trouble might be found in the district; at the 
same time he pointed out that there was no cause for a scare if farmers 
would take commonsense precautions when mares slipped foal. The 
cause of the trouble, Mr. Place explained, is a bacillus, which, like that 
which produces lockjaw, is very prevalent in almost all districts, but 
only becomes active for harm under certain climatic and atmospheric 
conditions which, unfortunately, are those which have been prevailing 
lately. 

The symptoms are those which occur in any case of slipping foal, but 
in many cases of the contagious disease there is a bloodstained glairy 
discharge preceding the abortion, possibly not profuse enough to call 
for much comment, but noticeable when looked for. 

The casting of the foal at the seventh or ninth month, and often 
earlier, is not accompanied by much difficulty on the part of the mare, 
and in the majority of cases she does not suffer from bad after effects, 
though the older the foal is the more likely she is to fall off in con¬ 
dition after the occurrence. 

As the foal is slipped before the farmer is aware that anything is 
going to happen, treatment is of little use; but in those cases where 
the udder springs, and there is swelling under the belly, a dose of a 
teaspoonful of saltpetre twice a day is advisable for a week, and, for 
those w r ho prefer it, 10 drops of tr. pulsatilla on the tongue twice a 
day for a like period. 

Prevention. 

Prevention is based on the fact that the disease has a definite bac¬ 
terial cause, and in some countries a preventive vaccine is prepared 
and used, but in South Australia the scarcity of qualified veterinary 
surgeons able to apply this practically puts it out of court, for it is not 
a safe remedy for the amateur to play with. 

The ordinary commonsense treatment of in-foal mares, the avoidance 
of hard mallee scrub feed, must be observed, and when a mare is sus¬ 
pected of being about to abort, strict isolation must be carried out, and 
the foal and all discharges must be deeply buried after being disin¬ 
fected with kerosene or other efficient material. Where it is possible, 
destruction by fire is by far the best. 

Other in-foal mares must be kept out of the paddock or yard Vhere 
the occurrence has happened, for, like cows, they are very curious to 
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investigate the affair, and so become infected themselves, both by means 
of the nostrils and month. 

As the after-discharges from the mare remain infective for a con¬ 
siderable time, it is necessary to disinfect the passage, the bearing, 
and the thighs and tail, and this should be done daily for three days, 
then once a week for twice more. 

The best way of doing this is to make a solution of perchloride of 
mercury of the strength of 1-1250, and this is conveniently done by 
dissolving a Burroughs, Wellcome tabloid in a pint of warm water in 
an enamel or earthenware vessel (not metal), and swabbing the parts 
with it; if a syringe is used it must not be metal. 

The hands should be thoroughly cleansed before touching other 
mares, and carelessness in leaving discharges or infective material 
about must be sternly rebuked. 

The mare that has aborted should not be put to the stallion until she 
lias been thoroughly disinfected, and it is as well to disinfect her in¬ 
ternally as well as locally. This may be done by giving her an ounce 
or two of hyposulphite of soda daily for a week, or if she will take it 
in her food, as many will, a dram of pure carbolic acid in a teacup of 
water once a day for a week. 

It must be remembered that a mare may carry a foal to full time, 
although at the same time a carrier of the germs which may prove 
abortive to others, so that she may prove a source of danger, and 
should be carefully watched and disinfected if she shows signs of 
any discharge. 

The majority of infected mares also show granular roughenings on 
the mucous lining of the passage, and should this be observed they, too, 
should be treated. 


SEED IMPORTED FROM ABROAD INTO SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 


RESULTS.OF PURITY TESTS DURING THE YEAR ENDED 

JUNE 30th, 1916. 

[By H. W. Andrew, Botanical Assistant and Quarantine Officer 
for Plants, South Australia.] 

Eighty years ago, on the foundation of the Colony of South Aus¬ 
tralia, the number of agricultural and garden weeds could have been 
counted on the fingers of both hands. Among these should be included 
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the native weeds Acaena sanguisorba, Vahl. (burr weed), Acaena 
ovina, Cunn. (sheep’s burr), the burrs of which are so troublesome to 
picknickers to the Mount Lofty Ranges in the summer months, and one 
or two kinds of Loranthus (mistletoes), whose sticky berries are still 
occasionally transferred by birds to the fruit trees of the fig, mulberry, 
etc., where they germinate and grow into parasitic plants. Since 
that time over 400 introduced plants have established themselves more 
or less in this State (described in the “Naturalised Flora of South 
Australia,” or recorded in the transactions of the Royal Society of 
South Australia, by Mr. J. M. Black). Owing to their obtrusive and 
importunate character the majority of these plants may be rightly 
stamped as weeds. There is no doubt whatever that the chief medium 
through which new weed pests have been introduced into various coun¬ 
tries is by way of agricultural and other seed. The principal objects 
of the following notes are, firstly, to demonstrate the frequency and 
nature of the occurrence of weed seeds in 396 separate lots of seeds 
from abroad; secondly, to endeavor to show the farmer, gardener, and 
seedsman the importance before ordering of always stipulating for pure 
seed, and carefully examining all seeds before planting; this examina¬ 
tion should be done preferably by someone accustomed to such work, 
who has the necessary experience and equipment (pocket lens, specimen 
weed seeds, &c.); thirdly, to draw attention generally to the need for 
the systematic examination of bird and other seed not necessarily 
required for sowing purposes. 

Frequency op Occurrence of Weed Seeds. 

Table I. sets forth in detail the botanical and common name of 25 
kinds of weed pests proclaimed under the Federal Quarantine Act, 
and about 40 other weeds, &c., found in certain of 396 lots of seed 
imported from extra-Australian sources and examined for weed seed 
and other impurities during the year under review. 

The kind of seed and number of consignments (or samples) in which 
the respective weed or foreign seeds were found are also shown along- 
s : de the total number of the respect ive kinds of seed consignments actu¬ 
ally examined during the year. Thus, to illustrate by example, on turn¬ 
ing to the first part of Table I., devoted to the occurrence*of “noxious 
weeds,” it will be found that seeds of Brassica Sinapisfrum (charlock 
or wild mustard) were found in one consignment of wheat out of three 
examined, in one lot of cultivated oat out of eight, in 14 lots of canary 
seed out of 16, and in four lots of linseed out of five. From this it may 
therefore be seen that in the case of charlock seeds occurred in 20 con¬ 
signments of imported seed, and so on. 
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Objects op Proclaiming "Weed Pests” under Federal 
Quarantine Act. 

In any consideration of the work being conducted along these lines 
it must be realised at the outset that the main purpose of proclaiming 
certain plants under the Federal Quarantine Act to be "weed pests,” 
is to absolutely prohibit the introduction into any State of any noxious 
weed new to the country, and further to restrict the importation of 
others in consignments of seed from abroad. Consequently the sig¬ 
nificance to be attached to the presence of the different kinds of weed 
pests varies considerably, chiefly according to the fact whether the weed 
is already established in the country or not. In all cases, however, even 
in the case of less pernicious weeds like goosefoot or fat hen, these seeds 
mixed with seeds intended for sowing by the farmer and the gardener 
constitute not only a varying percentage of foreign material for 
which they pay at the same rate as for the pure seed, but add insult 
to injury in that the planter is befooled in sowing what he may con¬ 
sider to be the correct proportion of pure seed, and moreover, continue 
perhaps for years to make big inroads upon his time and purse in 
suppressing them. 

In this connection it may be appropriately pointed out that whatever 
the virtues of a weed, for instance, such as (Jhenopodium album (goose- 
foot) may be under certain circumstances, it wiii scarcely be argued 
that 17,648 seeds per lb. (approximately) of this plant (apart from 
other weeds) in a consignment of 141bs. of Early Horn carrot received 
here in February last should have been admitted without being cleaned 
or destroyed (see Table II.), such plants among crops, surely will find 
no apologist. 

Impurities under the Federal Commerce Act. 

For dealing with other weed seeds, dirt, and foreign matter not 
proclaimed under the Federal Quarantine Act which sometimes occur 
in large quantities in seed importations, ample powers are given under 
the Federal Commerce Act to allow such impurities to be freed 
from consignments where practicable, or otherwise treated. This Act 
provides that all seeds imported from countries outside Australia shall 
be (a) true to name, (6) sound, (c) clean, and ( d ) new. The first 
three conditions are tested at this office when examining samples 
under the Quarantine Act for noxious weeds. 

False Description of Consignment’s of Seed. 

Concerning section (a) genuineness of seed (correct trade descrip¬ 
tion) one consignment of seed described as Sheep’s Burnet (Poterium 
Sanguisorba) after close examination revealed that nearly one quarter 
of the consignment by weight was made up of sainfoin (Onobrychis 
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sativa). These two 44 seeds” are much the same color and size, and on 
a casual examination look much alike, and the plants themselves are 
very similar in vegetative characters, the leaves of both being pinnate, 
though the burnet has serrate margins, so that when growing together 
it is not every farmer who would recognise the fact he had two separate 
plants, burnet belonging to the rose family and sainfoin to the pea 
family. 

Insect and Disease-infested Seed. 

Section (5). This involves the testing of seeds in relation to freedom 

from insects and disease, and examinations revealed the presence of 

dead weevils (Bruchus sp.) in a consignment of Egyptian clover, and 

live bread and biscuit beetles (Anobium panic uni) in 12 bags of 

coriander seeds, also various mites, chiefly found in Rrassica seeds. 

TJstilqgo avenae ( Pers .) Jens, and V. hordei were found in oats and 

barley respectively. 

. *■ 

Work under section (c), including the testing of consignments for 
seeds other than those mentioned in the Trades Description, is detailed 
in the latter part of Table I., and also included in Tables II. and III. 

Germination Tests. 

Section (d), which covers a considerable amount of work in testing 
the newness or vitality of seeds intended for sowing, is not dealt with 
in these notes. 

Bird Seed and Weed Dissemination. 

An outstanding feature of this branch of the year's work is the sur¬ 
prisingly large number of weed seeds found in bird and other seed 
not necessarily imported for sowing purposes. Reference to Tables I., 
and II. will show the occurrence of these in canary seed, linseed, &c., 
in 16 and five consignments respectively examined systematically since 
last November (not the whole year). These particulars should be of 
interest to the consumer, as well as the primary producer, as tending 
to show the effect of bringing into operation the clauses of the Com¬ 
merce Act, providing for the restriction of food adulteration, etc. 

Apart from foreign seeds it was found that three consignments of 
linseed aggregating 98 bags, chiefly from Japan; and 58 bags of 
canary seed from Morocco, contained large quantities of dirt and 
other refuse (see Table II.). 

That bird seed may be a fertile source of distributing weeds may be 
reasonably expected. Complete and painstaking experiments have 
been conducted in various parts of the world which have demon¬ 
strated in some cases that the gemination of certain seeds is even 
Accelerated by passing through the digestive tracts of animals. 
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It is recognised by naturalists generally that birds in this way are 
great distributors of plants. There can be little doubt that bird drop¬ 
pings are largely responsible for the frequent clumps of Lycium cam- 
panulatum (African boxthorn) under eucalyptus and other trees in 
the plains of Adelaide and elsewhere. Possibly the nutlets or “seeds’' 
of “Patterson’s curse” and the small, round, partial pods of the 
turnip weed containing a single seed (as found in lots of commercial 
seeds) are not even swallowed by canaries and other small birds, but 
simply discarded. In any case, whether eaten or not, many 
uninjured weed seeds, judging by their repeated occurrence 
in lots of canary seed, &c., ranging in quantity up to 
174 bags, must be thrown out with the refuse from cages, &c., and so 
providing fresh centres of weed distribution. In particular canary 
seed from Morocco revealed the presence of seeds of Patterson’s curse 
or Salvation Jane in three consignments, charlock in 14, turnip weed 
nine out of 16 consignments examined. 

There appears to be a prevailing impression throughout Australia 
that Echium plantagineum (including E. violaceum) has possibly 
spread generally as a result of this plant escaping from the garden of a 
Mr. Patterson, near Albury, New South Wales. There is no doubt this 
and other pests have become distributed over wide areas in this way., 
but in view of the frequency of the occurrence of Patterson’s curse in 
lots of canary and agricultural seed ranging up to 174 bags in the con¬ 
signment, it can hardly be doubted that this plant and a large number 
of others have been disseminated mainly by way of impure lots of 
seed. 

Mediterranean Wreds. 

A large number of our naturalised plants originated from the Medi¬ 
terranean region, chiefly European and North African coasts (over 90 
in South Australia), and in respect to this well-known fact, attention 
is drawn to the occurrence of “seeds” of hapistrum ruga sum 
{turnip weed), a proclaimed weed of Italy, and which has 
occasioned so much trouble in certain farming districts here, among 
seeds of Poterium Sanguisorba (sheep’s burnet) from France, and in 
nine consignments of canary seed from Morocco. 

Commonwealth Grading Machine. 

Prior to February, 1916, dirty consignments of seed, when practi¬ 
cable, were sent to various firms to be cleaned by grading machines, 
but for various reasons, including the better supervision of the seed so 
placed under bond, the Commonwealth Quarantine Department, at the 
instance of the Chief Quarantine Officer for Plants, S.A. (Mr. George 
Quinn), authorised the purchase of a seed grader, and goods are now 
treated for the actual cost of the labor, &c., involved, in the Quaran¬ 
tine Fumigation Depot, at Port Adelaide 
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Table II .—Particulars of Consignments of Imported Seed Cleaned or Destroyed on Account of Presence 
of Impurities under the Federal Quarantine and Commerce Acts (Year ended June. 30 th, 1916). 


Sample 

No. 

Description of Seed 
Imported. 

Quantity 

Kind of Weed and Other 
Seeds Contained. 

No. 
per 
t Oz. 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
No. per 
Pound. 

1 

Weed 

Seeds 

and 

Rubbish 

After 

Cleaning. 







Lbs. 

184 

A ndropogon Sorgh urn 

711m. 

Amarantus retro ft eras (Pigweed, 

43 

688 

— 


(Sudan Grass) 


Re drool) 





From U.S.A. 






191 

Lespe.deza striata * 

71 Ira. 

Ambrosia sp. (Pagweed sp.).. 

815 

13.040 

— 


(Japanese ('lover) 


Setaria sp. 

24 

384 

— 


From U.S.A. 


Si do. sp. 

2 

32 

— 




Unknown sp. 

9 

144 

— 






13 600 


192 

Panicum Crus-galli* 

5601bs. 

A mbrosia a rte mi si cefoli a (Rag- 

276 i 

4,416 

_ 


(Japanese Millet) 

i 

weed) 





From U.S.A. 

1 

Setaria glauca (Yellow Foxtail) 

772 | 

12,352 

— 



j 

Polygonum Per*inula (?) .... 

48 1 

768 

— 



! 

Polygonum sp. 

9 

144 j 

— 



i 

Unknown sp. 

4 ! 

64 j 

— 



i 


| 

17,744 | 


235 

Liny rn usilatissimum 

i 

70 bags I 

Polygonum Convolvulus (Black 

52 

832 

500 


(Linseed) 

, i 

Bindweed) 





From Japan 


Stellaria media (Chickwoed)... 

21 

336 

— 




Lolium (irgidum?) . 

30 

480 

— 




Spergula arrensis (Corn Spurry) 

4 

64 

— 




Galium sp. (Cleavers) . 

8 

128 

— 




(It here . 

8 

128 

__ 






| 1,968 

. 

261 

Linseed . 

.15 bags 

Brassiea Sinapistrum (Char¬ 

218 

,3.488 

300 


From Japan 


lock) 







AnthemisCoiula (Stinking May¬ 

49 

784 

— 




weed) 







Ijolium temulentum (Darnel, 

5 

80 

— 


1 


Drake) 







L. rigidum (?). 

200 

3,200 

— 




! Setaria viridis (Green Foxtail) 

9 

144 

— 




| Neslia paniculata (Ball 

8 

128 

— 




Mustard) 







Runic: a? sp. (Dock) . 

8 

128 

— 




Chenopodium album (Fat Hen) 

5 

80 

— 




Others . 

5 

80 

— 






8,112 


337 

Daucus Carota (Early 

141bs. 

Chenopodium album . 

1,103 

17,648 

3* 


Horn Carrot) 


Polygonum Convolvulus . 

19 

304 

— 


1 From New Zealand 


Rutnex sp. (Dock) . 

12 

192 

— 




Others ...... 

3 

48 

— 






18,192 
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Table II .—Particulars of Consignments of Imported Seed Cleaned or Destroyed on Account of Presence 
of Impurities under the Federal Quarantine and Commerce Acts (Year ended June 30th, 1916)—contd. 


Sample 

No. 

| 

Description of Seed 
Imported. 

Quantity 

Kind of Weed and Other 
Seeds Contained. 

No. 

per 

Ox. 

i 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

1 No. per 
! Pound. 

Weed 

Seeds 

and 

Rubbish 

After 

{Cleaning. 


- 





Lbs. 

356 

Ikln vulgaris (John- 

1121bs. 

Convolvulus arvensis (Lesser 

20 

320 

29 


son’s Dark-leaved 


Bindweed) 





Bed Beet) 


Polygonum Conwlvulvs . 


! 96 

— 


From England 




j 







416 


370 

Rrassica Rapa (White 

_ 

Slellaria media (Chickweed).. 

201 

4,656 

0J 


Stone Turnip) 


Chenopodinm album . 

2 

32 



From England 











4,688 


434a 

Li n u m usitat issi mu m 

13 bags 

Silene gallica (French Catchfly) 

200 

3,200 

325 


(Linseed) 


Lolium temulenturn . 

10 

160 

— 


From Argentine - 


Ayrostemma Qithago . 

4 

64 

— 




Rumex sp. (Dock) . ! 

6 

96 

— 




Lolium sp. 1 

400 

6,400 

~~ 

1 



; 

! 


9,920 | 


441 

Pht laris can aritnsis 

58 bags 

Lolium temnlentum . : 

112 

1,792 i 

1.195 


(Onary Grass) 


L. rigidum (?) . j 

50 

I 8tK) j 



From Morocco 


Rumex sp.. ! 

4 

(Vi 

— 




Hrassica Sinapistrvm . i 

5 

80 

...... 


t 


Silene sp. 

a 

32 | 

«... 




Triticum sativum . 

48 

768 1 

— 

1 



Others . 

15 

240 

— 






3,776 j 


484 

Lcpidium. sativum , L. ' 

224lbs. 

Slellaria media . 

78 

1.248 j 

81 


((Juried Cress) | 


Che nopodium album . 1 

23 

368 j 



From England ! 


Polygonum Pcrsicaria . i 

4 

64 | 

— 

1 

i 

i 

■ i 


Silene sp. ! 

3 

48 i 

— 

! 

i 



i 


1,728 



* Consignments destroyed on account of the large number of foreign seeds contained, including 
two species of Ambrosia, which hitherto, apparently, have not established themselves in South Australia. 


Table III.— Table. Showing the Frequency of Occurrence of Noxious and Other Weed Seeds 
in Consignments of Seed Examined under the Federal Quarantine and Commerce 
Acts (Year ended June 30th, 1916). 


Noxious and Other Weed Seeds Found in Three or More Samples. 1 No. of 

Samples. 


Black Bindweed 

Catchfly. 

Charlock . 

Chickweed __ 

Chicory 


31 

12 

20 

9 

4 
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Table III ,—Table Showing the Frequency of Occurrence of Noxious and Other Weed Seeds 
in Consignments of Seed Examined under the Federal Quarantine and Commerce 
Acts (Year ended June 30^, 1916)—continued. 


Noxious and Otlior Weed Seeds Found in Three or More Samples. 


No. of 
Samples. 


Coekspur and Thistle sp. 

Corn Spurry . 

Darnel or Drake . 

Oooscfoot, Fat Hen. 

Green Foxtail. 

* Hawkweed . 

Knot weed, Hog weed, or Wire weed 

Lesser Bindweed . 

Polygonum sp. 

Rib Grass . 

Rooted Cat's Ear. 


14 

4 

17 

16 

8 

:t 

8 

8 

n 

8 

4 


Sheep Sorrel.. 
Turnip-weed.. 
White Cockle 
Yellow Foxtail 


6 

12 

3 

4 


GRAFTING WAX. 

Replying to a correspondent, who sought information relating to the 
manufacture of grafting wax, Mr. Quinn gave the formula he always 
used, as follows:—Four parts by weight resin (powdered), 1A parts by 
weight beef or mutton tallow (not salted), 2 parts by weight beeswax. 
f .Phe tallow and beeswax should be placed in a vessel and dissolved over 
a fire, and the powdered resin then slowly stirred in. This should be 
boiled for about 20 minutes, until all is dissolved. Then pour the 
molten wax into a bucket of clean water, and after greasing the hands 
well, lift it out and knead it down to a fine even grain. If wrapped 
in damp-proof paper it will keep for years. This wax will become 
plastic by placing it by the fire for a few minutes or in the sun for an 
hour or two. it will work then with the warmth from the hands. To 
remove it from the hands use oil or grease before soap and water, as 
nothing else will shift it. If waxed cloth is needed for small stocks, 
roll strips of cheap calico torn to a couple of inches in width around 
the end of a stick—perforated bamboo for preference—and hold it for 
five minutes in the boiling wax to become impregnated through, taking 
care not to rest it on the bottom or sides of the pot, or the cloth will 
char. This can be torn into bands and used as required, but the calico 
rots in about a year. 
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REGISTRATION OF SHOEING SMITHS. 


A scheme that will commend itself to horseowners generally, is the. 
suggested provision for the registration of shoeing smiths. Much 
cruelty and economic loss is attributable to insufficient training of 
shoeing smiths, and with the idea of obviating this, the Government 
Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place, Il.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.) has sug¬ 
gested the inauguration of a private scheme under the control of the 
Master Farriers’ Association and a public educational body, such as 
the School of Mines. The essentials of such a scheme would be instruc¬ 
tion, both practical and theoretical, and bodies like the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the Agricultural Society would 
be able to lend a great help by encouraging competitions at shows, 
etc. The registration diploma to be issued should state definitely 
that the bearer had been well instructed and passed an examination, 
and should offer a short title such as R.S.S., i.c., Registered Shoeing 
Smith. Existing smiths might be admitted to the register either by’ 
examination or payment of a fee or recommendation of the Master 
Farriers’ Association, but it is essential that their register should be 
separate from that of examinee, and naturally by lapse of time it 
would become void. If the funds of the examining body permit, 
instruction should be given also at country centres, and probably the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture would assist it through the Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau. 

A similar scheme exists in England, in the initiation of which Mr. 
Place took an active part, both as instructor and examiner. Although 
originally inaugurated as a private scheme by the Worshipful Com¬ 
pany of Farriers, it is now subsidised to some extent by Government 
and in addition to the company, the following bodies assist in its being 
carried out:—The Royal Agricultural Society, the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

The elaboration of a scheme to meet the local conditions is now 
receiving consideration, the Master Farriers’ Association having taken 
steps to bring about a conference of representatives of interested 
bodies. 

It is to be hoped that the result will be, not only an improvement 
in the status of farriers, but also the elimination of a good deal of 
unnecessary suffering on the part of horses. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, 
August 9th, there being present Messrs. Coleman (chair), Colebatch, 
Jeffrey, Dawkins, Miller, Tuekwell, Williams, and Finnis ( Acting Sec¬ 
retary). Aj)ologies were received from Messrs. Laffer and Birks. 

Pea Harvester. 

The Mount Barker Branch of the Agricultural Bureau suggested 
that the Board should use its influence to get the Government to offer 
a bonus for a machine that would cut and thresh a crop of peas in one 
operation. The Board was not disposed to lake any action in the 
matter. 

Fares for Congress Delegates. 

Consideration was given to the question of providing fares for two 
delegates to Congress from each Branch, whelher in rail, road, or sea 
communication with the city. It was decided to request the lion. 
Minister of Agriculture to approve of this provision. 

Registered Shoeing Smiths. 

The Master Farriers Association requested the Board to appoint 
a representative to confer with delegates from other interested 
bodies to consider the question of inaugurating a scheme for tins regis¬ 
tration of shoeing smiths. Mr. W. J. Colebatch was selected as the 
Board’s representative. 

Lower Northern Branches Conference. 

After due consideration it was decided tint the 1917 Conference of 
Branches situated in the Lower Northern District should be held at 
Lyndoch. 

Blood and Bone Man ere. 

At the instance of Mr. Williams it. was decided to direct the atten¬ 
tion of the Minister to the fact that notwithstanding the heavy local 
demand for blood and bone manure, supplies manufactured in this 
State were being disposed of in New South Wales. 

Preservation of Roads. 

Mr. Dawkins raised the question of the wisdom of limiting the weight 
of loads to be carried over roads during certain months of the year. 
He undertook to bring forward suggestions to meet the case, the matter 
to be dealt with at the next meeting. 

Olive Oil. 

The Principal of the College (Mr. Colebatch) tabled a sample of oil 
manufactured at the College at Roseworthy, and members expressed 
their appreciation of the quality of the product.. 
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Life Member'S* 

The following names were added to the list of life members of the 
Agricultural Bureau: Messrs. E. Copley (Orroroo), T. Collett (Strath- 
albyn), R. Player (Angaston), W. Sibley (Angaston), A. Johnstone 
(Naracoorte). 

Two new Branches were approved. One hundred and forty-six 
names were added to the rolls of existing Branches. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

Figures given below, and compiled by the Government Statist (Mr. W. L. 
Johnston), show that the quantity of artificial manure used in this State 
during 1915-16 was 98,258 tons on 3,040,273 acres, which means an average 
dressing of 72*41bs. per acre. Of the area cropped throughout the State, 
80*78 per cent, received application of artificial manure. In addition, 88,664 
loads of stable manure were applied to 15,678 acres. 

The figures are tabulated as follows :— 

Artificial Manures used in Farming. 


(Compiled from Farmers’ Returns.) 



1 

Lrea Cropped. 

Manure Used. 

Division. 

Total. 

Manured. 

Percentage 
Manured to 
Total. 

| Average 
Total. ! per 

| Acre. 

1 

Central . 

Acres. 

1,273,889 

Acres. 

1,024,179 

Of 

/o 

80*40 

Tons. ! 
39,601 : 

lbs 

86-6 

Lower North . 

1,048,450 

957,050 

91*28 

29,589 

69*3 

Upper North . 

348,523 

185,655 

53-27 

5,069 i 

61-2 

South-Eastern. 

; 502,489 

444,731 

88-51 

12,566 

63-3 

Western . 

589,792 

428,458 

72*65 

11,428 

59*8 

Outside Counties . 

| 427 

| 200 

46*84 

5 I 

56*0 

Total—1915-16 . 

3,763,570 

3,040,273 

80*78 

98,258 : 

72*4 

1914-15 . | 

3,282,364 

2,789,479 

84*98 

97,421 ; 

78-2 

1913-14 . 

3,169,559 

2,659,608 

83*91 

97,023 

81*7 

1912-13 . 

3,062,998 

2,588,133 

84*50 

91,607 

79*3 

1911-12 . 

2,905,338 

2,494,773 

84*13 

87,475 

78*5 


In addition, stable manure was used as follows :— 



1911-12. 

1912-13. 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

1915-16. 

Loads of stable manure used 
Acres manured . 

134,503 

16,357 

! 

111,434 ! 
16,003 

100,435 

15,206 

103,149 

16,455 

88,664 

15,678 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on September 1st:— 

Butter. —Soaking rains were recorded throughout the agricultural areas during 
August, and the quantities of dairy produce coming forward show a further heavy 
increase on the month previous. There is now a surplus of butter in this State, and 
this is finding an outlet in other markets. Values have, in consquenee, steadily 
eased, and “Alfa M is now quoted at Is. 4d.; ‘‘Primus , ft Is. 3Jd.; third-grade 
creamery, Is. to Is. Id.; choice separators and dairies, Is. Id. to Is. 2d.; store and 
collectors’, lOd. to lid. per lb. 

Eggs. —A seasonable reduction in price is to be reported in this line, quantities 
being marketed continuing to increase week by week, and the production showing a 
very substantial improvement over the corresponding period of a year ago. Fair 
interstate trade is being done, and local picklcrs have also started operations for 
the season. The rooms, therefore, have been kept nicely cleared, closing quotations, 
for loose at mart, being:—Hen, 94d.; duck, 10Jd. per dozen. 

Cheese. —In sympathy with the lowering in butters, cheese values have further 
receded, though fair business has been recorded both local and export. Prices now 
are 7|d. to 8d. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Honey. —Another quiet month has been experienced in this line, prices having de¬ 
clined, present rate being 4}d. per lb. for prime clear extracted, while second grades 
are neglected. Beeswax is being inquired for at about Is. 5 id. per lb. 

Almonds. —There is no alteration under this heading. Stocks are exhausted, and 
buyers are already looking forward to the new season’s crop. Market is therefore 
nominally—Brandis, 9^d.; mixed sofIsbells, 8Id.: hardshells, 4d.; kernels, Is. 5d. 
per lb. 

Bacon has experienced considerable inquiry, local cured being very short, and im¬ 
portations are coming along to make good the deficiency. Best factory-cured sides 
are now selling at 11 jd. to Is. 4d. per lb.; hams, Is. to Is. Id. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Heavy pennings have been experienced throughout the month, 
each of our three sales a week being well supplied; but the active competition has 
readily cleared all offering, with values well maintaining the dosing prices of last 
month. Good table roosters, 3s. 3d. to 3s. lOd. each ; nice-conditioned cockerels, 
2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d.; plump hens, 2s. Cd. to 3s. 6d.; ducks, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 8d.; geese, 
5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d.; pigeons, 10d.; turkeys from 6}d. to lOd. per lb. live weight for 
fattening sorts to good table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —The Adelaide market has fluctuated in sympathy with 
Victoria., whence practically the whole of the supplies have been drawn. Onions.— 
Quantities in the South-East are about finished, the Adelaide market now drawing 
from the surrounding Hills and the Oolac district of Victoria. Prices are somewhat 
below the level of our previous report. Quotations:—Potatoes, £7 10s. to £8 10s. 
per ton on rails, Mile End or Port Adelaide; onions, £5 per ton on rails, Mile End 
or Port Adelaide. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK, 


REPORT FOR MONTH OF AUGUST. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers:— 

Eyre's Peninsula .—Weather has been changeable. Good rains have been recorded, 
21 in. up to date (25th). This is an inch less than was registered during August, 
1915, but the total fall for the year to date is Jin. better than that for the corre¬ 
sponding period of last year. Temperatures have risen considerably during latter 
end of month. Some heavy north and north-west winds prevailed at times. Three 
frosts and one fog were recorded, and somewhat unusual thundery weather occurred 
on August loth and 14tli. Crops growing on fallow and land cleared last season 
are making very good headway; many patches are showing rather rank, but other¬ 
wise arc very healthy. Wheat sown on last year’s stubbles is backward. Natural 
feed has made good growth during the month on the open bush country. Miscel¬ 
laneous—Quite a comparatively large number of fruit trees, olive truncheons, and 
garden plants have been planted in the district. 

Boohnrowic. —Weather—The first three weeks of the month were very wot; rain 
fell on nearly every day. * This was followed by three bright days. Crops are very 
backward; the excessive wetness of the ground is causing many to lose their bright 
color and become yellow in patches. Natural feed is at a standstill, warmer weather 
being required to make it grow. Stock is in fair condition, but are needing some 
spring weather to make them improve. Pests—Rabbits are numerous, and trapping 
is being carried on by the farmers. Miscellaneous—Those farmers on the lint who 
lptve made drains are finding the benefit of them this year. 

Kybybolite. —Weather—The rainfall for this month was a little greater than the 
average, but the individual falls were light. Shower conditions have been general, 
with the weather setting in wann at the end of the month. Crop prospects are 
satisfactory, and although the oat areas have become somewhat discolored, good 
spring conditions should produce a good recovery. The fodder plant kale is doing 
wonderfully well in this immediate locality; its value has been definitely demon¬ 
strated, and a rapid extension of the area sown is predicted. Natural feed, like 
the crops, has received a great impetus from the warmer weather uow experienced, 
and is therefore plentiful. Stock—Horses are showing improved condition, cattle 
are very good, and sheep fair to good. The spring lambing is progressing favor¬ 
ably. Posts—Foxes have caused the loss of a few young lambs. Miscellaneous— 
Fallowing operations are now becoming general. 

Turret field. —Weather—August was a wet month, with only a few fine days 
occurring at intervals. The rainfall for the month totalled 3.4#in. Temperatures 
were mild, and no frosts of any note were experienced. The 26th proved a sultry 
day, ending with a thunderstorm during the night, and accompanied by a strong 
wind. Crops of all description are making good headway. The early sown crops 
are getting the better of the weeds, and there are few weeds in the later-sown fields. 
Natural feed is abundant. Stock are doing well, and though the horses are look¬ 
ing rough owing to change of coats, they are all healthy, and no outbreak of disease 
has occurred in the district. Sheep and lambs are also looking well. Pests— 
Caterpillars are noticeable in large numbers, but j-o far as can be ascertained are 
doing no material damage. Miscellaneous—Floods have again taken a goodly 
number of trees along the banks of the North Para. Owing to the continued wet 
weather fallowing operations have been somewhat hampered, but farmers are loBing 
no opportunity of working their teams whenever the condition of the soil permits. 

Veiteh. —Weather conditions for the month have proved excellent for the land 
under crop. The Veiteh rain gauge registered 401 points; average for the month, 
101 points. Crops are all making good growth, the sand ridges do not look as 
healthy as the flats. Natural Feed—Good. Stock—All in good healthy con¬ 
dition. Miscellaneous—Fresh areas are being rolled in the district, and old land 
is being fallowed. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of August, 1916, hIbo the 
average precipitation to the end of August, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Aug., 

1916. 

To end 
Aug., 
1916. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Aug 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

i 1 ; 

Far North and Upper N 

[ORTH. 


Oodnadatta .... 

_ 

5-75 

3-33 

4*76 

Tarooola. 

0-31 

3-25 

5-17 

7-68 

Hergott . 

— 

242 

4-16 

6-04 

Farina . 

0-13 

3-84 

4-68 

6-70 

Leigh's Creek ... 

0-32 

3*71 

6-14 

8-66 

Beltana . 

0-61 

4*86 

6-37 

9-22 

Blinman. 

1-16 

8-23 

9-20 

12-83 

ookina. 

2-28 

11*96 

— 

_ ! 

Hawker . 

243 

12-66 

8-58 

12-22 ; 

WilBon. 

1-95 

12-19 

8 31 

11-78! 

Gordon. 

136 

8-95 

7-06 

10-26 

Quom. 

248 

13-09 

9-79 

13-78 

Port Augusta ... 

M2 

6-54 

645 

946 

Port Augusta W. 

1-23 

6-56 

6-35 

9-36 

Bruce. 

1-29 

7-78 

5-74 

10-01 

Hammond. 

1-35 

8-02 

5-72 

11-46 

Wilmington. 

2-34 

14-58 

1312 

18-26 

Willowie. 

211 

9-68 

7-38 

11*90 

Melrose. 

4-13 

21-48 

15-75 

23-04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

243 

12 21 

8-05 

15-83 

Port Germein ,.. 

1-91 

8-23 

948 

12-84 

Wirrabara. 

4-63 

19-57 

15-70 

18-91 

Appila . 

2-56 

11-11 

8-14 

15-08 

Cradock. 

1-68 

8-24 

6-01 

10-86 

Carrieton... 

1-81 

10 -6G 

7-97 

12-22 

Johnburg. 

1-44 

7-59 

5*15 

10-21 

Eurelia. 

2-05 

10-54 

846 

13-24 

Orroroo . 

1-76 

10-96 

7-31 

1342 

Black Rock. 

1-72 

9-97 

6-72 

12-25 

Petersburg. 

1-89 

10-10 

7-72 

13-07 

Yongala. 

2-59 

12-11 

9-50 

13-94 

North-East. 



Ucolta . 

148 

8-37 

— 

_ 

Nackara. 

1-29 

740 

— 

_ 

Yunta. 

1-60 

5-73 

5-49 

8-22 

Waukaringa .... 

1-21 

6-03 

546 

7-94 

Mannahill . 

0-60 

5-50 

5-71 

8-46 

Cockbura . 

0-54 

6-06 

5-57 

7-97 

Broken Hill, NSW 

0-70 

5-39 

6-71 

9-63 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie . 

2-68 

10-91 

10-27 

1321 

Port Broughton . 

2-97 

14-22 

10-20 

14*33 

Bute . 

4-30 

15*71 

11-24 

16-42 

Laura.. 

3-44 

1528 

12 48 

18-22 

Caltowie. 

3-30 

13-12 

11-57 

17*27 

Jamestown .... 

3-61 

14-71 

11-71 

17-46 

Gladstone . 

2-99 

12*20 

10-81 

1600 

Crystal Brook ... 

276 

13*18 

10-88 

15-62 

Georgetown. 

344 

15*29 

12-68 

18-32 

Narridy . 

3-27 

12-22 

10-69 

16-79 

Redhili. 

4-53 

15-95 

12-98 

16-79 


Station. 

For 

Aug., 

1916 

To end 
Aug., 
1916. 

Av’ge- 

to end 
Aug. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 


i ■ i ] 



Loweb North— - continued . 


Spalding. 

4-78 

17-95 

1344 

Gulnare . 

3-99 

16*30 

13-34 

Bundalee rW. Wks. 

4-08 

1649 

11-36 

Yacka . 

4-20 

14-07 

10-72 

Koolunga. 

4-11 

14-25 

11-31 

Snowtown. 

4-90 

16-83 

11*30 

Brinkworth. 

5-30 

16-32 

10-76 

Blyth. 

404 

15-05 

11*53 

Clare. 

645 

23*71 

17-17 

Mintaro Central . 

7-63 

24-39 

15-25 

Water vale. 

8-15 

25-76 

19-25 

Auburn . 

5*12 

1845 

17-08 

Hoyleton . 

403 

13-03 

13-67 

Balaklava .1 

343 

1147 

11*21 

Port Wakefield .. 

249 

11-68 

9-61 

Terowio .! 

2-60 

9-57 

10-12 

Yarcowie. 

2*66 

10-94 

942 

Hallett. 

3-67 

12-19 

11-04 

Mount Bryan ... 

5-52 

1804 

10-75 

Burra . 

4-64 

18-37 

13-33 

Farrell's Flat.... 

544 

— 

13*32 


West of Murray Range. 


Manoora. 

500 

16-40 

1245 

Saddleworth .... 

3-94 

14-18 

13-86 

Marrabel . 

6-48 | 

20-85 

13-23 

Riverton .j 

4-54 | 

19*18 | 

14-36 

Tarlee . 

3-30 

14*76 

1207 

Stockport. 

3-32 

15-53 

JO-91 

Hamley Bridge .. 

2-77 

14-20 

1149 

Kapunda . 

3-86 

18-04 

13-75 

Freeling. 

3-20 

16*56 

1242 

Greenock. 

5-19 

22-91 

14-77 

Truro. 

502 

19-54 

13*78 

Stockwell. 

4-26 

18-86 

1401 

Nuriootpa . 

4-56 

20-34 

14-81 

Angaaton. 

5-53 

22-56 

1545 

Tanunda . 

444 

20-52 

16-65 

Lyndoch . 

4-50 

1847 

16-40 


20- 25 
19-74 
17-29 
15-27 
15 94 
15 70 

15- 48 

16- 34 
24-30 

21- 99 
27-17 
24-25 

17- 96 
16-03 
13-13 
13-71 
13-91 

16- 40 
15-73 

17- 82 

18- 87 


18- 09 

19- 69 
18 94 

20- 48 
17-48 

15- 89 

16- 45 
19-67 

17- 85 

21- 46 

19- 74 

20- 30 

21- 25 

22- 25 
22-28 

23- 01 


Adelaide Plains. 


Mallala. 

Rose worthy. 

Gawler. 

Two Wells. 

Virginia. 

Smithfield .. 

Salisbury. 

North Adelaide 

Adelaide. 

Brighton .... 

Glenelg. 


2-32 

1206 

11-90 

16-88 

3-20 

14*28 

12-13 

17-31 

3*53 

17*71 

13-63 

19-21 

2-25 

13-13 

11-89 

16*36 

3*15 

14-88 

12-64 

17 58 

3-14 

15-31 

12 19 

17-30 

3*81 

1045 

13 44 

18-57 

465 

23 06 

15 55 

21-49 

399 

2004 1 

16-37 | 

2104 

4*42 

19-92 

14-33 

19*93 

3-97 

17-81 

13-38 

18-35 


D 
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RAINFALL— continued. 


Station. 

For 

Aug., 

1916. 

To end 
Aug.. 
1916 

Ar’ge. 
to end 
Aug. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

; I • . 

Adelaide Plains— con*’«it«4. 


Magill. 

442 

19*25 

19*79 

25-69 

Glen Osmond ... 

4-92 

24*88 

1841 

25*26 

Mitcham . 

4*83 

22*28 

17*19 

2347 

Belair. 

5-69 

13*79 

21-14 

28*64 

Mount Lojtt Ranges. 


Teatree Gully.... 

5*21 

23*40 

20*38 

28*19 

Stirling West ... 

9-23 

41*08 

34*34 

46*70 

Uraidla . 

9-85 

43*30 

32-75 

44*35 

Clarendon . 

5-53 

28*33 

24*65 

33*67 

Morphett Vale .. 

3-85 

19*66 

16*82 

23*32 

Noarlunga. 

3-63 

17*39 

14-91 

20 28 

Willunga . 

3*87 

21-75 

19*05 

25*98 

Aldinga . 

3-57 

1743 

14*91 

20*34 

Normanville _ 

3-36 

19*89 

15*27 

20*65 

Yankalilla. 

4-54 

3344 

16*99 

22-78 

Cape Jervis. 

1-9L 

12*64 

12-39 

16*34 

Mount Pleasant . 

5-19 

24*23 

19-28 

26*87 

Blumberg . 

5-99 

26-03 

21-37 

29*38 

Gumeraclia . 

6-68 

28*38 

23*94 

33*30 

Lobethal . 

7*55 

32*96 

25-79 

35*38 

Woodside. 

604 

25-59 

22-85 

31*87 

Hahndorf. 

646 

26*11 

2545 

35*45 

Naime . 

4-61 

20*14 

20-58 

28*83 

Mount Barker ... 

623 

26*08 

22*17 

30*93 

Echunga . 

5*90 

26*03 

23*73 

32*83 

Macclesfield. 

4-72 

23*81 

21*76 

30*72 

Meadows . 

7*12 

31*70 

2543 

35*52 

Strathalbyn. 

2*18 

14*28 

13*74 

19-28 

Mubbay 

Flats 

and Valley. 


Wellington . 

2-61 

10*62 

10*31 

15*01 

Milang . 

1-52 

9*04 

11-62 

16*08 

Langhorne’s Brdg 

1-90 

9*13 

10-60 

15*27 

Tailem Bend _ 

1-90 

104)0 


— 

Murray Bridge .. 

1-51 

8-25 

9*90 

14*32 

Callington . 

1-97 

10*21 

11*04 

15*65 

Mannum . 

1 41 

I 7*16 

8*23 

11*67 

Palmer. 

2*23 

10-87 

10*58 

15*60 

Sedan . 

2*81 

10-78 

848 

11*92 

Blanchetown .... 

1-89 

5*23 

7-25 

10*71 

Eudunda. 

3*94 

15*50 

12*09 

| 17*33 

Sutherlands. 

2*74 

9*83 

7*19 

' 10*60 

Morgan . 

2*66 

6*76 

6*01 

9*29 

Overland Comer . 

2*47 

5*94 

7*37 

11 42 

Renmark. 

246 

6*85 

7*81 

10*93 

Loxton. 

307 

9*34 

— 

— 

West of Sfbnceb’s Gulf. 


Eucla. 

1*56 

745 

7*60 

10*13 

White Well. 

0*90 

9*27 

6*80 

9*67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

1*75 

1148 

9*54 

12*11 

Penong . 

1*86 

14*70 

9*11 

11*93 

Murat Bay ..... 

1*75 

10*11 

— 

— 

Smoky Bay . .. 

1*56 

1043 

— 

— 


Station. 

* 

To end 
Aug., 
1916. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Aug. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

1 

h 

O 

H 

1 

i 

fOEB’S ( 

1 

3uLF— Colti(nU€ 

d. 

Streaky Bay. 

1*75 

12*35 

11*91 

15*31 

Port Elliston .... 

2*89 

15*06 

12-80 

16*49 

Port Lincoln .... 

3*28 

19*23 

15*07 

19*88 

Tumby. 

1*65 

12*08 

11*06 

15-00 

Carrow. 

2*62 

13*09 

— 

— 

Cowell . 

0*83 

6*59 

8*33 

1176 

Point Lowly .... 

1*67 

8*21 

8*14 

12-21 

Yobke’b Peninsula. 


Wallaroo . 

2-58 

13*38 

10*34 

14-05 

Kadina. 

3*81 

15*89 

11 -73 

15*88 

Moonta . 

3-64 

16-04 

11-27 

15*22 

Green’s Plains ... 

4 50 

15*15 

11*65 

15-73 

Maitland . 

5*18 

22*70 

14-77 

20-08 

Ardrossan . 

2*82 

13*69 

10*10 

13-89 

Port Victoria ... 

4*04 

16*95 

11*23 

15*20 

Curramulka. 

3*25 

1649 

13*55 

18*51 

Minlaton . 

3*59 

18*55 

12*95 

1741 

Stans bury . 

2*90 

14*20 

1247 

17*00 

Warooka . 

3*23 

16*29 

13*33 

17*71 

Yorketown . 

3*25 

16*04 

12*80 

1747 

Edithburgb. 

3*35 

16*54 

12*11 

1648 

South 

and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

346 

2044 

19*81 

25*09 

KingBoote . 

2*99 

17*71 

14-35 

18*95 

Penneshaw . 

2*90 

16*96 

15*97 

21*34 

Cape Willoughby. 

3*56 

20*66 

1440 

19*69 

Victor Harbor ... 

2*36 

13*94 

16*08 

22*18 

Port Elliot. 

2 23 

12*82 

14*63 

20*33 

Goolwa. 

2*09 

14*01 

12*88 

17*93 

Pinnaroo . 

3*51 

1148 

11*33 

16-74 

Parilla . 

2*94 

12*90 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

343 

13*31 

10*88 

10*55 

Parrakie. 

3*17 

10*99 

— 

— 

Geranium . 

343 

13*14 

— 

— 

Peake.. 

2-87 

12*50 

— 

— 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

3*28 

13*34 

10*18 

14-74 

Meningie . 

3*77 

17*22 

13*53 

18-87 

Coomandook .... 

4*04 

1544 

— 

1749 

Coonalpyn. 

3*68 

14*93 

12*21 

16*80 

Tintinarra. 

4*06 

15*37 

13*09 

18-78 

Keith. 

3*63 

14*09 

— 

— 

Bordertown ..... 

3*26 

13*52 

13*30 

19-70 

Wolseley . 

3-39 

1349 

11*97 

1772 

Frances . 

2-87 

12-46 

13*76 

20-74 

Naraooorte . 

3*50 

15*35 

15*55 

22-60 

Penola . 

4*08 

17-77 

18*71 

26-78 

Luoindale . 

3*36 

16*30 

16*66 

23*32 

Kingston. 

3-04 

18*20 

18*34 

24-73 

Robe . 

3*02 

23*10 

18*76 

24*09 

Beachport....... 

344 

24*59 

21*24 

27-51 

Millicent . 

549 

26-18 

21-73 

29-25 

Mount Gambier . 

4*89 

22*06 

22-58 

32*00 

C. Nrthumberland 

4*98 

20-73 

19-58 

26-63 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU, 

CONFERENCE AT TAILEM BEND. 

A Conference of delegates from the Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau served by the Pinnaroo, Brown’s Well, and Waikerie railway 
lines was held in the institute, at Tailem Bend, on Thursday, August 
31st. Mr. R. TJpton, Chairman of the Cooniandook Branch, presided, 
and there were also present the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. C. 
Goode, M.P.), Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experimental 
Work), Mr. Henshaw Jackson (Wool Instructor to the School of 
Mines), and Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman). Mr. G. Jeffrey, and Mr. 
II. J. Fimiis (Acting Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agri¬ 
culture). There was a large and representative gathering of dele¬ 
gates. 

The Chairman welcomed the Minister of Agriculture, the depart¬ 
mental experts, and the members and officers of the Advisory Board, 
and said that he was pleased to see such a representative gathering of 
farmers, especially as the Bureau was almost their only source of 
agricultural education. Unfortunately agriculture was not taught in 
their schools. Most of the country schools were in charge of young 
women from the city and suburbs, who were not tutored in agricul¬ 
ture, and it was utterly impossible for them to impart the principles 
and instil a love of the subject into the children. They were indebted 
very largely for the progress which had been made, to the departmental 
experts. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

The Minister of Agriculture, in acceding to the Chairman’s request 
to open the Conference, said the Government realised the burden of 
the war, and it was necessary to wring from the soil the utmost in 
wealth and produce. Their hope for the future was to settle the lands 
more closely than at present, and closer settlement must be pushed on 
with the utmost rapidity at their command, not only in the direction 
of settling men on the soil, but of getting more from the land under 
cultivation than they did at present. They had large problems to face 
in regard to the occupation of land, especially in the mallee country, 
and the Agricultural Department would make every effort to cope with 
them, and would carry out to the utmost experimental work to enable 
the farmers to do the most with the land they had in occupation. The 
Government realised that for many years wheat-growing would be 
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their staple product so far as the inallee country was concerned, but 
they had to look in other directions and not depend on wheat alone. 
Some of the settlers along the line had been doing valuable experi¬ 
mental work, and he hoped that it would give financial gain to them¬ 
selves and that they would impart their experience to their neighbors. 

Conservation op Fodder. 

The high price of stock forced their attention in the direction of 
carrying more stock and replenishing the depletion caused by the 
drought so that they might be prepared for the next drought when it 
came along. That could be done by conserving fodder. The cocky 
chaff which they despised should be saved for the time of drought, for, 
just as surely as the sun would rise on the morrow, the drought would 
come again, and they should be in a position to meet it by having 
stored the fodder which was going to waste. They could then face 
the position with safety instead of living from hand to mouth as they 
did at present, with nothing to fall back upon. 

Irrigation. 

He hoped that they would be able to do something in 

the Pinnarroo area to conserve water suitable for irrigating 
those lands. If bores were carried to a greater depth he 

thought it would be proved that they had artesian or sub-artesian sup¬ 
plies in the Pinnaroo district. None of the bores in the areas suitable 
for irrigation had been carried to a depth which would test the possi¬ 
bility of raising it to the surface, for it was doubtful whether water 
could be raised 200ft. or 300ft. by any known appliance in the W'ay of 
pumping at a sufficiently low cost to make irrigation a profitable pro¬ 
position. One of the leading manufacturers iu Adelaide had told 
him last week that he was expecting a new engine to come to hand 
shortly which he anticipated would very largely reduce the cost of 
pumping, and he would then submit a price for raising water from 
200ft. for irrigation purposes. There was an overflow of water in 
the mallee east of Pinnaroo, at Alexandra, and at Tintinara, so it 
seemed possible, as they had three points of a triangle at which a water 
supply could be obtained, they might find it between those points. If 
so, the future of that country, where the water was suitable for irriga¬ 
tion, gave great promise. If they could not get an artesian or a sub- 
artesian supply, they might get the present supply by some mechanical 
means at a low cost, which would enable each farmer to have five or six 
acres under lucerne, which would give him feed during summer, and 
enable him to increase the output of his farm, and add to the wealth 
of the State. By such means sheep could be kept more profitably, and 
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from a dairying point of view, if each settler had half a dozen cows in 
full milk they could understand what an increase it would mean to 
the dairying industry. He was going to have a fresh investigation 
made by the Government Geologist, and though they reported against 
artesian water in that area—they admitted that they could not always 
tell from surface indications what was lying below—it was worth 
while putting down a bore to a depth to test the country from a water 
supply point of view. If anything were possible along that line they 
would seek to discover it, and he trusted that, whether his surmise in 
that direction proved correct or not, they would be able to do something 
with smaller bores which would give them an indication of what could 
be done. He had also in his mind that the Government should be pre¬ 
pared to finance irrigation plants on easy terms, so that settlers might 
take advantage of it where the departmental officers recommended that 
it was practicable. He fully appreciated the difficulties which the 
farmers in that district had to contend with, and he admired the spirit 
with which they had gone into the mallee and battled against adverse 
conditions and came up smiling time after time. That there were so 
many producers there who took an interest in the Bureau was an indi¬ 
cation of their spirit, and he was glad to see so many throughout that 
area who were taking sufficient interest in the work of the Bureau to 
attend the Conference. He hoped that the discussion which would 
take place on the papers would bring about improved methods which 
would enable them to face the future with greater confidence. He had 
very much pleasure in declaring the Conference open. 

Subsidies for Silos. 

Mr. P. Norton (Geranium) proposed a vote of thanks to the Minister 
of Agriculture for his sympathetic and able address. He referred to 
the necessity for mixed farming, and approved heartily of the sug¬ 
gested assistance from the Government to enable farmers to secure 
irrigation plants. In Victoria the Government gave subsidies in con¬ 
nection with the establishment of silos. He did not know anything 
more useful where mixed farming was practised than a good silo. If 
the Government would consider a scheme to finance farmers in erect¬ 
ing silos it would be a good thing. They should not be dependent on 
the vagaries of the seasons, otherwise they would always be buying 
when everyone else was buying, and selling when everyone else was 
selling, and they must avoid that. 

Mr. A. J. A. Koch (Lameroo) seconded the motion, which was car¬ 
ried with acclamation. 

The Minister of Agriculture, in reply, said that he had attempted 
to do a little in experiments himself, but his many ministerial duties 
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prevented him giving personal attention to his farming. He had ob¬ 
tained from Western Australia a special seed oat, and the Sunrise oat 
from New South Wales. He would test the seed, and if he obtained 
good results he woidd see that it was distributed among the farmers 
of that district. He had secured from New South Wales a wheat 
called Sunset, which matured two weeks earlier than Bunyip, which 
they knew grew early. In that district, if they could get an early 
maturing wheat it would be very beneficial. They could rely upon 
sympathetic administration in regard to experimental research work 
on behalf of the producers of South Australia. Mr. Norton’s sugges¬ 
tion in regard to subsidising silos was one lie would bring before his 
colleagues, and he hoped to announce, at the coming Congress, that 
something along those lines might be done. (Applause.) 

CEREAL GROWING AND STOCK RAISING. 

Mr. II. Ledgef* (Pinnaroo) read a paper on cereal growing and stock 
raising. “In treating this subject,” he said, “it is right to place 
wheat growing first. Of course we as farmers are taking the subjects 
in combination, cereal growing and stock raising. Wheat has played 
such an important part in the building up of our State that we cannot 
overlook the fact of its importance as a primary production in main-' 
taining us as a sound and prosperous country. It is well known that 
our Australian wheat commands a very high, if not the highest, place in 
the English market for an all-round wheat, and is much sought after 
for mixing purposes. Then we must grow wheat, but how are we to 
grow it to the best advantage? We all know, when we first rolled down 
the scrub and got a good burn and fair rains, it was not a difficult mat¬ 
ter to grow wheat, and if our land would continue to respond as it 
does for the first two crops, there would be no need for us to look much 
further for a profitable undertaking. Experience, however, has taught 
us that those early results cannot be maintained by continual cropping 
with wheat. The ground becomes impoverished in the necessary wheat 
foods, so that wheat growing becomes unprofitable. Our chief object 
therefore, should be to make our ground more fertile every year. That 
cannot be done by sowing wheat, burning off the straw, and sowing 
wheat again, and so on, nor even by the best methods of fallow. The 
ground must have some form of vegetation returned to it, or it will 
eventually fail to produce a profitable crop. Nature will ultimately 
come to the rescue and grow us a fine crop of what is commonly called 
mustard, which, in my opinion, is not an unmixed evil. But we must 
grow the crop that will bring in the best return and still maintain our 
groundsill good condition or leave it in a better state for wheat grow- 
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ing. That crop, 1 maintain, is oats. The man who grows the most 
oats first, will grow the most wheat last. These two cereals make the 
best combination, and I am satisfied in our mallee country, where oats 
have been grown, wheat will grow. The question has often been put to 
me 'what are you going to do with all the oats?* 1 contend that a 
man should not complain when he lias feed. It is when he has none 
that the pinch comes. I should like to say here a little about harvest¬ 
ing oats. It is a well-known fact that if oats are left until ripe, which 
they must be if reaped, and there should come a windy day, there will 
be a considerable quantity shaken out. Therefore every effort should 
be made to cut with the binder, just before they are ripe. If the crop 
is sufficiently high you can cut a foot from the ground if you like, and 
then stack it ready to be threshed. There are several threshing 
machines on the market. The oaten stubble will burn after being cut 
with the binder. If the ground be sandy the oats require to be sown 
thickly, and you can follow on next year with a crop of wheat. 

“This brings me to the other phase, that is, of stock raising, and it 
ought to be in the form of stock raising, because to buy stock in any 
quantity is almost prohibitive. First of all there is the horse. The 
farmer who does not take a pride in his horses will always be handi¬ 
capped. Get the best you can, breed the best you can, and feed all 
the time, and oats are a splendid all-round feed. Every farmer should 
have two or more cows, but, if a man is a bachelor or a young married 
man, and has a thousand acres to clear and cultivate, it is useless to 
think of going in extensively for dairying. Where the family is large 
enough, with a liking for this class of work, there is no doubt about 
there being money in it. It behoves every farmer to establish a flock 
of sheep. Get the best you can afford. It is wonderful what good 
feeding will do, in fact, there is more in good feeding than good breed¬ 
ing. No matter how good a breed you get, if you do not feed properly 
it is no use. By starting with an ordinary animal, you can always 
improve. My idea is to get a line of ewes, after you have got the feed. 
Do not get the ewes first, and think you are going to get the feed after. 
I should like to suggest sowing an area, and allowing to carry say four 
sheep to the acre, according to the number you intend to purchase, in 
a suitable paddock with oats or barley. By this means you have feed 
for ewes that you could get to lamb early, say in April, if possible. 
I do not like to have ewes lambing in the cold and wet, and early lambs 
generally command a big price. This method saves hand feeding. 
Perhaps a little care may be necessary to see that they do not founder. 
I put ewes on a fair crop of unreaped barley, and it had no ill effects. 
I am no advocate for straw stacks for stock. A straw stack is good 
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shelter, and stock will eat it if they cannot get better. The same re¬ 
marks apply to cocky chaff, but remember if you want pripie stock you 
want prime feed every time. Have a straw stack and save your cocky 
chaff by all means, but only to sell to the other fellow or to use in case 
of emergency. For instance, you may see a line of stores you could 
buy and hold if you have feed, even in the way of straw, but even so, 
it is far better to give them the very best. Therefore aim at securing 
a plentiful supply of feed, and things should go on all right. 

4 4 »Sheep will eat what other stock will not, but I do not advocate keep¬ 
ing sheep as scavengers alone. They will go a long way towards keep¬ 
ing your fallow clean, but do not forget to use the cultivator instead of 
half starving your sheep to keep it clean. Fat stock always sell well. 
Sheep also distribute their droppings more evenly over the land, and 
therefore are to be preferred in this to other forms of fertilisation. 
They help to enrich the soil, they supply you with meat, and, taking 
into consideration the cutting up of the big estates whence our supply 
used to come, the country must look to the farmer to grow its wheat, 
meat, and wool.” 

Mr. F. Norton (Geranium) said that until they grew oats they 
would not grow profitable wheat crops. At Pinnaroo they could not 
grow wheat before they grew oats. Two farmers at Pinnaroo reaped 
25bush. to the acre, after two crops of oats, and that was just double 
the jjrevious yield. "With oats and ensilage they could overcome all 
difficulties, because they could not rely upon early rains to grow early 
fodder. They could not solve the problem of mixed farming until they 
supplemented the feed by conserving fodder. Barley grew slowly. 
He found early wheat the most rapid grower, and it supplied more feed 
than anything except rye. If oats were sown in early March with 
401bs. of super, and Jbush. of seed, they could have April, May, and 
part of June for putting in their ordinary crops. If they secured 
1 Shush, to the acre the return at Is. 6d. per bushel would be 27s. per 
acre, and they were growing on land which was not only giving them 
feed, but renewing the soil. He was satisfied that pats were the solu¬ 
tion of the whole problem of mixed farming. 

Mr. Gray (Claypan Bore) said that growing oats was the best 
method of overcoming the takeall difficulty. Oats thrived on sand 
lands where wheat did poorly. He had reaped 18bush. of oats from 
one sandhill, and only 3bush. of wheat from the next hill. Last season 
he got the best returns from the lands where oats had been grown pre¬ 
viously. They could grow oaten hay for 25s. per ton, and it was worth 
£2 10$. per ton to feed sheep. He would like to hear the opinion of the 
Conference as to the effect growing barley had in improving the soil. 
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Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experimental Work) said 
that mustard, to which Mr. Ledger had referred, was a blessing in dis¬ 
guise, for if they had mustard they had to work. If they had mus¬ 
tard they could also grow kale. Plants of the same family would grow 
successfully. In that district it was not usually recognised that the 
land was comparatively poor, and the cropping capacity was growing 
less, because they were losing in organic matter. That could be re¬ 
turned to the soil by livestock, which also had the advantage of creat¬ 
ing a new interest in life for the farmer. Tn time they would grow 
wheat, not every other year, nor every three or four years, but once 
every five years. 

Mr. Sanders (McNamara Bore) said that with Algerian oats they 
got very little feed until October. Barley was practically the same. 

Mr. A. J. A. Koch (Lameroo), referring to the shedding of oats, said 
that though the oats fell on the ground they were not always lost. 
Before the drought he had oats which would yield six to eight bags 
to the acre. The north wind came and they disappeared. He reaped 
only 3bush. to the acre. They put sheep in and they lived and fattened 
on the fallen seed, and when the first rains came he had beautiful feed. 

Mr. Spafford said that the Cape oat was the earliest, and a great- 
deal was grown in the South-East; but it was always prone to go down. 
It made very rapid growth from the period of germination. The 
Sunrise oat, which the Minister had mentioned, would, he thought, fill 
the bill. It grew like the white oat, and seemed like a cross between 
the white oat and the Algerian, and was very quick and vigorous. 
There bad been practically nothing done with oats in South Australia. 

The Minister of Agriculture said that he would see that experiments 
were carried out with the seed be bad from New South Wales and Wes¬ 
tern Australia with the view of finding, what would give the best re¬ 
sults. Tt should be done at the expense of the State. 

Mr. Henshaw Jackson, referring to feeding of sheep, said that it 
would pay to conserve the straw and cocky chaff and have a crushing 
machine on the farm. They could then make a mixture of cocky chaff 
or straw with Ub- of crushed oats, which they could increase up to lib. 
per day per sheep, and they would get fat sheep. 

Mr. Ledger said he would, as a final word, say grow wheat and feed 
your stock, and grow oats and feed your stock again. In regard to the 
suggestion of feeding crushed oats to sheep, he believed that pollard 
would be better. 

DAIRYING ON THE MALLEE. 

A paper on dairying in the mallee was read by Mr. G. E. Gregory as 
follows:—“Mallee country is not the most suitable for dairying, but 

E 
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still a few cows on the farm are very profitable animals to have. The 
return from, say, six cows in 12 months will go a long way towards 
keeping the home supplied in living requisites, and if given a liberal 
quantity of feed during the dry time of the year they will return a 
handsome profit over and above the cost of the extra feeding. J find 
bran mixed with copra cake given with scalded cocky chaff is very good 
for milking cows. The chaff should be scalded some time before feed¬ 
ing. Sc.ald the morning meal over night, and cover the box with empty 
bags to keep the steam from escaping. The steam softens the chaff. 
Then mix the bran and copra cake with the chaff, and feed to the cows 
either before or after milking is finished. I prefer feeding before 
milking, so that the cows shall be ready to go into the paddock as soon 
as the milking is done. The Holstein is a good cow for the farmer, 
being a heavy milker, a good creamer, and good for beef. It does not 
pay to keep a cow until she is old. When a cow reaches the age of 
eight years, the sooner she is disposed of the better—that is, looking at 
it from a milking point of view. A farmer may happen to have an 
exceptionally good milking strain in an old cow, and he may wish to 
rear some young stock from her. In that case it will pay him to keep 
her and get as many as possible of her kind. I intend doing my best 
to improve my herd by breeding from a good sire. There is another 
point the farmer should study with regard to dairying in the mallee, 
and that is he should have the cows to come in when the produce 
realises the best price. March is a good month to have newly calved 
cows coming in. They will milk well right through until Christmas, 
or even longer. Some cows will milk for 12 or even 18 months. 1 
believe in milking young cows at the least, say, 12 months, or even 
18 months, as they seem to make better cows afterwards. Cows, used 
with a certain amount of commonsense, are one of the best, if not the 
best, paying animals a farmer can own. By keeping cows the farmer 
can always have pigs, and by having pigs he can kill his own meat 
throughout the winter months, when meat is scarce and dear. ’ ’ 

DIPPING SHEEP. 

On behalf of the Chief Inspector of Stock (Mr. T. II. Williams), Mr. 
Coleman drew attention to the provisions of the Stock Diseases Further 
Amendment Act, 1915. It appeared advisable that sheep owners in 
the districts which were affected by the provisions of that Act should 
know what they were required to do. Briefly, he would point out that 
the Act made it compulsory for every owner of sheep in the whole of the 
districts of Alexandra and Victoria, and all that part of the district of 
Albert lying to the south of the railway line running from Tailem Bend 
through Pinnaroo to the Victorian border, to dip all his sheep during 
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the period between the first day of September of each year and the end 
of the following January in a poisonous powder dip. From the above 
it should be quite clear to all sheep owners in the district referred to, 
which, by the way, included Kangaroo Island, that if they persisted 
in dipping their sheep in noil-poisonous dips, or so-called carbolic 
liquid dips, they were failing to comply with the requirements of the 
amending Act, and would be liable to prosecution for not having 
dipped their sheep in a poisonous powder dip within the dates specified. 
After the last day of January of each year all that the inspector of 
stock would have to do in the districts affected by the Act was to pro¬ 
ceed against any sheep owners who had failed to dip their sheep, no 
matter whether they were free from lice or ticks or not. For the pur¬ 
pose of the Act, the districts were infected areas, where all the sheep 
were infected stock. No owner of infected sheep might leave or allow 
such sheep to stray on public roads, lands, commons, or reserves, nor 
might he leave any infected sheep travelling from place to place on 
roads, commons, or reserves. No person might remove any infected 
sheep from the lands on which they were kept or depastured without 
permission from an inspector of stock. No owner or other person 
might expose lice or tick infested sheep in any market, whether public 
or private. It might be as well to point out that any agent, acting on 
behalf of the owners of sheep found infected, was just as liable to 
prosecution as the owners. In conclusion, he sincerely hoped that 
sheep owners in the districts mentioned, and, in fact, in every place 
where sheep were found infected with lice or tick, would give that 
matter the very serious consideration it needed. It was a reproach to 
owners individually and collectively that there should be a heavy 
annual loss owing to their neglect to keep their sheep free of lice and 
tick. Clean, sound wool meant high values, and broken, stained, and 
weak fleeces, low prices. 

Mr. E. Tillbrook (Monarto South) said that one dipping was not 
sufficient to kill lice. Sheep infected with lice should be dipped a fort¬ 
night after tailing, and again in January or February. Lice were 
more difficult to kill than tick. The first two or three sheep in the 
dip should go through again, because the mixture was not properly 
stirred up at first. 

Mr. Winkler (Stock Inspector) said that sheep should be dipped 
twice. 

Mr. Henshaw Jackson said that there was an obligation on anyone 
using powder dips to see that they were properly mixed. Unless 
powder dips were properly stirred a proper result could not be at¬ 
tained. Good soft water was essential. If the water were hard, it 
could be softened with caustic soda in the proportions of 51bs. to 
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l,000galls. of water. Non-poisonous mixtures were of no use, and it 
was only waste of time and money to buy them. The sheep should be 
dipped whether clean or not, as the dip acted as a skin tonic, and a 
clean-skinned sheep was a healthy sheep. 

The Minister of Agriculture said that all sheep owners, whether 
within the line defined in the proclamation or not, were compelled to 
dip their sheep if they were infected. He dipped his sheep regularly, 
because it had a good effect. If there were any parasites it got rid 
of them, and kept the sheep in better health. It firmed the wool, and 
prevented the dust getting down to the skin. The proclamation was 
under a new Act passed last session, and therefore directions would 
be sent out giving instructions how to dip. 

Mr. Winkler said that the farmers should co-operate and construct a 
dip at the most suitable central place, instead of each constructing a 
dip of his own. 

SHORTAGE OF SHEEP. 

Mr. Henshaw Jackson delivered an address on the shortage of sheep, 
and said that, in some quarters, he was regarded as pessimistic on the 
subject. People said that the recuperative powers of the back country 
were such that in a few years they would stock up again. He doubted 
it. The back country was not the back country that it had been 
Where were the countless millions of rabbits which had been all over 
the place, and what effect had they upon it? They knew that vast 
saltbush areas had been killed by disease. He could take them to 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of acres, which were once covered with 
saltbush, but were now only scrub, with bits of stick. Plains which 
had been covered with grass were now only sand and rubbish. All the 
rain in the world would not bring the saltbush back or make the grass 
grow on those plains. In places they cut scrub and sheaoak to feed the 
sheep. The lambs this season would be fewer than ever, and the sheep 
were looking pretty miserable. The sheep left were mostly old sheep, 
whose time for breeding was pretty nearly out. He was firmly con¬ 
vinced that in future, in the numerical strength of sheep in South 
Australia lay the inducement which existed for sheep farmers to 
establish on their holdings permanent flocks. He had been told that 
if they had that they would have nothing but crossbred sheep, but 
what did it matter? It was not every district that was so situated as 
to run crossbred sheep and produce the class of lambs they expected 
from crossbreds, because they cannot produce the right kind of feed 
for the right kind of lamb. There they would have to depend on the 
Merino. It had been said that the Merino would not feed, but had 
anyone tried the experiment? If not, they should test it. He would 
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undertake, if given 500 Merinos, that he would have them feeding out 
of his hand inside of a fortnight. People out of Adelaide were doing 
it as a business. They bought the sheep, fed them by hand, and turned 
them over to make a profit. The Merino sheep of South Australia— 
he referred to the sheep called the South Australian Merino, which 
came mainly from the Northern Areas—was a class of sheep which he 
did not think could be beaten in the Commonwealth. The frame was 
well grown, and it produced a valuable fleece, had a good carcass, and 
took a lot of beating. In those districts where crossbreeding could be 
satisfactorily undertaken—and they knew their own districts best—if 
they asked him what cross he preferred, he would say at once the 
Leicester and Merino. The Leicester-Merino was a sheep which pro¬ 
duced wool of excellent quality. The Leicester itself was the finest 
of the long-wool English breeds, and it had quality in every line. It 
imparted all its good qualities in the crossbreeding, and none of its bad 
ones. It was a bit smaller than the Lincoln, but it was a good doer. 
They would live on an absolute minimum of feed. Four years ago, in 
Mount Barker, when there was not a vestige of feed to be seen, the 
sheep there were rolling fat. In regard to the position of breeding for 
fat lambs, he came to the Southdown, which had the finest wool of the 
English short-wool breeds, and its carcass was the plum of the market. 
He had nothing against the Lincoln, which did very well in rich bush 
pastures, such as those at Mount Gambier. In country of that sort, it 
would give a better cross. Whilst he advocated the Leicester, he would 
not say that it was absolutely the best. So far as tests which they 
had been making in New South Wales for a number of years 
went, from a wool and butcher's point of view, the Border Leicester 
and Merino cross was the best. So far as results in Australia went, the 
Border Leciester stood first, and the Leicester and Lincoln Merino 
crossbred was second, but there was not much between either of them. 
They could grow more sheep and better sheep in Australia than in any 
place in the world, and every farmer should have as many sheep on 
his place as it would carry. They would make more money if they sent 
the wheat to market on their farm in the form of feed for the sheep. 
Some said that it could not be done; but it was done in their own dis¬ 
trict. At Bookpurnong he saw 600 sheep being fed. He asked 
what the chaff cost laid down to the sheep, and it figured out at 
£1 2s. 6d. per ton, and that included an allowance for every operation 
from the turning of the land to putting the chaff in bags. It figured 
out, also, that the farmer was getting £1 16s. 8d. per ton more for 
chaff in that way than if he had sold it in the market at the then 
ruling rate of £3 per ton. He did not want to put them off wheat 
growing, but to make them combine it with sheep raising. It was 
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worth while, even if they had only half a dozen sheep. Reliable experi¬ 
ments showed that l,0001bs. of chaff would feed 1,000 sheep every day, 
and it would not take a man or a boy long to feed that l,0001bs. 
of chaff to the sheep every day. He thought that the work might be 
done even by girls. If they kept their sheep in decent condition, they 
would be surprised to find what a little it took to maintain them so; 
but once a sheep got down, it required a lot of money to bring it back. 
If ewes w r ere too fat, they would have a lowered percentage of lambs, 
but w T ben they w r ere in lamb they could be treated better, and when 
they had dropped their lambs they could not be treated too well. They 
should find out the type of sheep suitable to the district, and every 
man in the district should breed the same type, so that the district 
should always be able to send the same kind to the market. The great 
difficulty at present was to get sheep. As soon as they got them, they 
would be more valuable. Lambs on the market now realised from £1 
to £1 10s., whereas formerly only 6s. to 12s. could be got. Japan was 
coming into the market for wool and mutton, and if China came into 
the market too, there would not be sufficient wool to give every China¬ 
man a waistcoat. If any of them had money to spare they should put 
it into sheep and feed them. 

DESTRUCTIVE DOGS. 

Mr. P. H. Edwards (Pinnaroo) said that dogs were a serious cause 
of loss among sheep farmers. lie knew r of one case where a farmer had 
lost 50 sheep in the year through dogs, and had determined to aban¬ 
don keeping sheep, because the losses from dogs w r ere so great. He 
moved—'‘That this Conference recommends that steps be taken to so 
alter the ‘Dog Act’ as to give greater protection to flock owners.” 

Mr. H. Ledger (Pinnaroo) seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

FODDER GRASSES. 

Mr. F. W. Eime (Lameroo) said that they could grow clover on the 
sandy lands, as they did not get much wheat from them. He thought 
they might grow grasses for their sheep. He would be glad to know 
the best grass to grow. 

Mr. Spafford said that it was a difficult matter to say offhand what 
grass should be grown. Last year they tried about 20 varieties, and 
they meant to do better this year. Imported grasses were the only 
ones they knew anything about under cultivation. Of those prairie 
grass was most likely to be suitable. It was doing remarkably well in 
light aoils with some rain. It germinated early, and made good feed. 
Other good grasses were sheep’s fescue and Bokhara clover. Rhodes 
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grass was essentially a summer grass, and they had no summer rains. 
Silver beet was also a summer-growing plant. 

Mr. Norton said that he had been experimenting, and he had had 
sufficient encouragement in the dry years to be satisfied that there were 
three or four kinds that would do well in that district, but whether 
it would pay, considering the price of seeds, he could not say. 

Mr. Spafford said that if it was a question of producing fodder for 
t he fields, lucerne stood alone. Three or four pounds of lucerne drilled 
in would give splendid results. In loamy, sodden soils lucerne stood 
alone. 

FUTURE CONFERENCES. 

Mr. A. J. A. Koch (Lameroo) moved—“That the interests of the 
respective districts will be better served in the future by the subdivision 
of the present Pinnaroo and Brown's Well lines district, and that in 
future one Conference be held for the Pinnaroo district, and another 
for the district represented by the Brown's Well, Paringa, and 
Waikerie lines. ” 

Mr. P. II. Edwards (Pinnaroo) seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Advisory Board and the officers 
of the Department of Agriculture, and the proceedings terminated 
with the singing of the National Anthem. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PLANTS, FRUITS, ETC. 

During the month of July, 1916, 605bush. of fresh fruits, 13,476bush. 
of bananas, 18,343 bags of potatoes, 1,038 bags of onions, 6,849 pack¬ 
ages of vegetables, and 195 packages of plants, seeds, and bulbs were 
examined and admitted at Adelaide ami Port Adelaide under the 
“Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910;'' 
S4bush. of bananas (over ripe), and 10 bags of potatoes were destroyed. 
Under the Federal Commerce Act 432 cases of fresh fruits, 12,689pkgs. 
of dried fruits were exported to oversea markets. These were con¬ 
signed as follows:—For London, 9,799pkgs. of dried fruit; New Zea¬ 
land, 432 cases citrus fruit; 840pkgs. of dried fruit; and Canada, 
2,050pkgs. 4)f dried fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 
l,405pkgs. of seeds, &c., containing 240,1721bs. were examined and ad¬ 
mitted from oversea markets; 2cwts. of cress were cleaned on account 
of weed seeds. 
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•No report received during the month of August. + Formal report only reeeivetl. 

t Held over until next month. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of Meetings— 

September 13th and October 11th, 1916. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

May 20th.—Present: 13 members and four visitors. 

Irrigation. —Every farmer should endeavor to secure a water supply sufficient to 
irrigate a few acres, urged Mr. Charles Longbottom in a paper on irrigation, in 
order to provide a supply of green fodder in the summer and fruit and vegetables, 
besides being an invaluable asset in time of drought. Useful engines which would 
pump 500ft. could be purchased at very low cost and very small consumption of 
petrol. At many places along the great creeks dams might be erected, and large 
quantities of fresh water impounded for irrigation purposes. Side wing walls might 
be erected to carry off the floodwaters, which might be impounded again lower 
down. If several farmers combined to irrigate a suitable spot good fodder might 
be secured for summer and early lambs successfully raised. Mr. J. W. Reich 
stein said that if artesian water could lx? obtained by boring in that district it 
would be very useful for watering small plots of fodder, lucerne, &c. A double 
action pump worked by an eugine would give a reliable supply of water. Mr. B. S. 
MeCallum said that a little irrigation should be done on every farm, if only surface 
water were run to suitable places, causing them to be well flooded. On such spots 
almost anything could be grown. Dams could be sunk in suitable catchment 
places if the holding ground were right, and the waste could be run by gravitation 
to the required area. Mr. G. Gregory said that a little irrigation could be done on 
every farm if the farmers would only put their minds to providing a good water 
supply. 


TARCOW1E (Average annual rainfall, about 15£in.). 

June 14th.—Present: eight members. 

Manubial Tests. —At the experimental plots, each quarter of an acre in area, the 
subjoined results were obtained. The plots were fallowed on November 14th, 1914, 
to a depth of 4$in., sown with Fairbank wheat on May 28th, 1915, and harvested on 
December 24th, 1915. Rainfall 9iu. On each of the three plots 601bs. of wheat 
were sown, and the yields were as follows:—No. 1, 601bs. of super., ISbush. 91bs., 
value £3 Os. 8d.; No. 2, lOOlbs. of super., 16l>ush. 21bs., value £3 Is. 2$d.; No. 3, 
1501bs. super., 20bush. 81bs., value £3 18s. 3id. The result was a justification for 
the larger quantity of super, especially as the wheat sown was a hay variety. It 
was decided to make further tests as to the quantities of manure during the en¬ 
suing season, with lOOlbs., 1501bs., and 2001bR. of super, iu conjunction with another 
variety of wheat. At previous meetings Mr. J. P. Smith read a paper on “Drench¬ 
ing and Slinging Horses and Cattle , 99 and Mr. W. S. Bennett read a paper on 
‘ * Co-operation . 9 9 

WEPOW1E (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

July 22nd.—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Blacksmithing on the Farm. —A blacksmith’s shop on a farm should be built 
of stone or iron, and measure at least 16ft. x 18ft., and be 8ft. in height, mea¬ 
surements which were sufficient to allow the entrance of any large implement for 
repairs, observed Mr. C. Pearce in a paper advocating that every farmer should 
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erect a blacksmith’s shop on his holding. The necessary equipment should com¬ 
prise a blower, an anvil (weighing about Hcwt.s.), a drilling machine, taps and 
dies, a small swedge block, a hack saw for cutting iron, tongs for flat and round 
iron, chisels, punches, hammer (about 2^1bs., Icwt. of bolts, nuts, and washers 
(various sizes), nails (assorted sizes), five or six pairs of horseshoes, 3cwts. or 
4cwts. of flat and round iron, and a few bags of coal. It was often urged by 
farmers that they had no time for blacksmithing, but less time was consumed in 
the execution of repairs than would be necessary to take the implement to the 
blacksmith, wait whilst he repaired it, and then return with it. A blacksmith’s 
shop on the farm would easily save the farmer £30 or £40 per annum. 


AMYTON, June 13th.—Mr. T. N. Mills read a paper on fencing, in which ho 
advocated the use of wood and iron posts alternately, J2ft. apart. There should 
be six wires, the top two being barbed. The distances of the wires apart should 
l)e from the top as follows:—11 in., Bin., 7iu., din., and 6in. Red gum was the 
best wood to use, with No. 8 galvanized steel wire, which was less prone to rust in 
the post holes. Another effective rust preventive was to bore the wire holes with 
a |in. bit, the bigger hole being less likely to clog with dirt. Iron T x>osts lin. 
in width were better than steel droppers, which were easily broken. 

MORCHARD, July 15th.—After the business of the annual meeting Mr. J. W. 
Reichstein, discussing the question whether it was advisable in harrowing green 
crops to use harrows with sharp or blunt teeth, favored the sharp tooth harrow. 
Mr. W. Toop also favored the sharp tooth, and said that it should be as light as 
possible. Mr. MeCallum said that he had harrowed green crops thick with small 
weeds, and obtained good results. 

WEPOWIE, June 14th.—Mr. Pearce read a paper on “Threshing.” 

WIRRABARA, July 15th.—After the business of the annual meeting two short 
papers were read by Mr. E. Hollitt, w'hich were much appreciated. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15.83in.). 

May 12th.—Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

Care of Farm Machinery. —When not in actual use, said Mr. J. M. Carey in a 
paper on the care of farm machinery, all machines or implements which had any 
woodwork in their structure should be kept under cover. The roof of the 
machinery building must be watertight, and enclosed on three sides, the open side 
facing south to avoid the summer sun. Where fowls wore permitted to run at 
large the front of the building should be closed with wire netting. The wagon, 
tip-dray, &c., should be painted at least once every three years. The woodwork on 
the harvester and binder, especially the big wheel on the latter, if the rim were of 
wood, required painting with raw linseed oil or boiled oil every year after being put 
in the shed. Belts and all other leather work required a coat of neatsfoot oil an¬ 
nually. It was an excellent plan before starting the harvester to put the belts on 
and give them a liberal application of neatsfoot oil on the outside only. The belts 
gripped better with such treatment, and were less liable to slip. Harvesters or 
binders should be driven the same way ns the drill had sown, for if driven across 
the drill marks on hard land it was severe on the machines, and nuts and other 
parts were more liable to work loose and fall off. All nuts should be kept screwed 
up tightly, and where there was any possibility of them working loose, they should 
be double nutted. Land to be cut for hay should be rolled, because it reduced 
the wear and tear of the binder, the condition of the land on which machinery was 
used having a great influence on the length of its life. It was a mistake to 
work with the chains of the harvester or binder loose, because they wore out more 
quickly. Oil should never be used on a chain, as it collected dust. Black lead 
soaked in water and painted on the chain minimised the wear. The crown and 
pinion of the harvester should be treated in the same way. It was advisable to 
purchase ploughs and cultivators from local manufacturers, because when they 
became worn or strained the man who made them was best fitted to mend them, be¬ 
sides adding improvements which lengthened their life. Drills should be lifted 
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with a jack each season before being used, and operated by hand to ascertain if 
they were running freely. Kerosine should be used freely to remove rust and 
oil which had become clogged in the bearings. All obstructions should be re¬ 
moved from the distributors, and kerosine used freely to clear away fertiliser where 
it had become packed. All wearing parts on any machine required oil or grease, 
and if that were attended to breakage and delay would be avoided and the period 
of its usefulness prolonged. Mr. R. W. Stanton, in the course of discussion, said 
that reaping against the drill was not only hard on the machine, but caused con¬ 
siderable waste of wheat. Mr. W. Whibley said that it was his regular practice 
to use oil on chains. 

GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, Min.). 

June 17th.—Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

Dairying. —In dairying the first consideration was feed, observed Mr. R. A. 
Humphris, in a paper in which that subject was discussed. For early winter feed 
plenty of good silage and early green fodder, such as barley, were excellent. A 
suitable herd should be selected, and only good, tested animals should be pur¬ 
chased. If a cow produced lOlbs. of butter per week on good feed, she was worth 
keeping, but it was also necessary to take into account the period of lactation. He 
had obtained good results from the Shorthorn-Ayrshire, but he preferred them 
crossed with the Jersey. A cow should keep up a good supply of milk for 12 
months unless heavy in calf. For a 1 * town ** cow he preferred the Jersey, which 
gave a fair quantity of rich milk, and was easier to keep than other breeds. The 
calf should be allowed to run with the cow for the first day, because it tended to 
prevent teat blindness, which, in his experience more often affected a cow two or 
three months after calving than when recently calved. For the dairy, Shorthorns 
should be used, because, if they proved unprofitable as milkers, they made good 
beef. A cow should be dried off at least one month before calving. 


PORT GERMEIN (Average annual rainfall, 12.84in.). 

July 22nd.—Present: 15 members. 

Mungoose. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Stewart), in a paper, drew attention to 
the possibility of the introduction of this animal, and the likelihood of it becoming 
a pest. It was recorded as having caused considerable trouble amongst chickens 
in Western Australia. The writer then explained that the mungoose formed a 
well-defined group of small civet-like animals, with very long and generally uniform 
colored bodies and tails, and described the distribution of the species and various 
physical characteristics and habits. There was a danger, if it became acclimatised, 
of its developing a taste for lamb, and he therefore urged measures to prevent 
trouble in that way. Members generally agreed that strenuous action should be 
taken to prevent the introduction of such pests. 


REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 16.79iu.). 

July 11th.—Present: 13 members and two visitors. 

Provision against Drought. —Mr. M. M. Coffey contributed a paper, suggesting 
the adoption of a scheme for the preservation of surplus fodder for use in times of 
scarcity. He expressed the opinion that there was sufficient fodder produced on 
the individual farms during the years 1910, 1911, and 1912, to have carried over 
the drought period of 1913-14 every head of stock that the fanners held, and that 
fodder could have been conserved and utilised at a very small cost. In the ab¬ 
sence of that provision, however, the results were disastrous. The farmers, he 
thought, seemed to consist principally of two classes in the matter of preparing 
for periods of drought, viz., those who could not, and those who would not. With 
the idea of obviating a recurrence of the recent drought experience he suggested 
that the State should purchase hay, say at a price of £3 per ton in times of abun¬ 
dance, and sell it to stockowners in times of scarcity at say £5 per ton. That, he 
thought, ipould obviate a good deal of waste, would ensure a market for hay, and 
eventually result in cleaner crops being produced. The increased selling price would 
act as an encouraging factor for each farmer to conserve his own requirements. 
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YONGALA VALE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

July 21st.—Present: eight members and five visitors. 

Live Stock on the Farm. —Mr. A. F. Dempsey read a paper entitled “Live Stock 
on the Farm, M in the course of which he advocated the use of a medium draught 
horse for farm work, and for a harness hack a cross between the thoroughbred and 
a roadster. The foals should be well fed during the growing period, and if allowed 
to run for three years before being broken in great advantage would be gained later 
on. Sheep should be kept with Merinos as the foundation, crossed with either Lin¬ 
coln or Shropshire, and a good, useful lamb would result. More attention should 
be paid to sheep raising, and with a little hand feeding larger flocks could be 
kept. Cows also yielded a good profit, but they should be well fed. When it 
came to stable feeding he found that cocky chaff and bran with a solution of 
molasses gave the best results. 

BELALIE NORTH, June 15th.—After the business of the annual meeting, 
there was a discussion on the pickling of seed wheat. 

BOOLEROO CENTRE, July 14tli.—Mr. F. D. Brooks, after the business of the 
annual meeting had been finished, read a paper on “ Co-operation. ’ 9 In a long 
discussion the prevailing opinion was that co operation amongst farmers would not 
be a success. 

BTTNDALEER SPRINGS, July 13th.—Discussion took place on the subject of 
fallowing, Mr. Jas. Laurie advocating working to a moderate depth, afterwards 
loosening the subsoil with a cultivator, working whilst the soil was damp, but not 
wet, and as early in the season as possible. The majority present preferred shallow 
ploughing or fallowing with a cultivator, by which method a better germination 
of seed was secured. 

HILLTOWN, July 7th.—Mr. A. A. Lehmann delivered an address on * * The 
Selection of Brood Mares for Farm Purposes. 11 Discussion ensued, members 
generally agreeing with the views expressed in the paper. 

LEIGHTON, July 13th.—Mr. A. D. McDonald read a paper on “Notes on Farm 
Stock. “ Discussion ensued, and it was generally agreed that it was advantageous 
to feed sheep from troughs when feed was scarce. On the question of borrowing 
implements it was considered that a small uniform charge should be made, which 
would assist in the upkeep of the implements loaned. 

MOUNT BRYAN EAST, July 15th.—After the business of the annual meeting 
had been transacted a discussion took place as to the best method of preventing 
sheep being fly blown. Mr. J. Thomas (Chairman) said that the most effective 
method was to spray them with sheep dip. A discussion then took place as to 
the best means of catching wild dogs. 

WHYTE-YARCOWIE, May 15th.—Mr. E. J. Pearce read a paper on “Book¬ 
keeping on the Farm, “ in which he advocated a certain amount of bookkeeping by 
every farmer if it were only for the purpose of making out income tax returns. If 
a diary were kept it would be very helpful. In a general discussion members 
agreed with the paper. On June 19th Mr. F. H. Lock read a paper on “The Need 
for Individual Economy . 99 Mr. E. J. Pearce deprecated the waste of binder twine, 
which he thought should be made use of. Mr. G. F. Jenkins said he would like t-o 
find a market for petrol tins. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

ANGABTON. 

June 17th. 

Oil Sprays. —“Practical results have shown that in the spraying of fruit- 
trees oil is very much more effective as an insecticide, and has more beneficial 
eff °< < rv U P on ^ ree » ^* an kerosene, ’ ’ remarked Mr. George Sharp in a paper 
on Oil Sprays. ’' Experiments made on certain scale insects showed that it 
required a 1 in 10 kerosene emulsion to accomplish what a 3 in 40 oil emulsion 
would do. A probable reason for that was that kerosene was much more pene¬ 
trating than oil, and instead of remaining on the surface of the tree or block- 
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ing the pores of the insect with a dense suffocating film, it soaked right into the 
bark. Oil remained on the outside of the bark, and its action continued for 
weeks after the spraying. In fact, the best work was often performed on the 
first hot day after the application, for it would then creep into crevices and 
corners, where it was impossible for the sprayer, were he ever so skilful, to 
force it. A heavy spray of oil on peach trees started twig growth right down 
to the fork of the butt, and pear trees, which were subject to a mysterious 
disease which caused the bark to crack and lessened the growth, eventually ren¬ 
dering the tree useless, had been treated with heavy sprays of oil emulsion, and 
the results had been very satisfactory. As an insecticide oil had great advan¬ 
tages over every other spray or gas, in that it killed every clasB of insect. There 
was no mite so closely hidden that it could not be reached, and no scale so 
well protected that it would not be penetrated. Spraying with oil had had the 
effect of causing trees to blossom a fortnight before trees which had not been 
treated, and it had also been noticed that trees treated with oil, at that time 
of the year, set their crop more heavily than unsprayed trees. 


JULIA (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

April 29th.—Present: eight members and four visitors. 

Gutting Hay for Header. —The cutting of hay for the header would be of little 
advantage, on a small farm, said Mr. C. Nash, in a paper dealing with that subject. 
It required to be adopted on a large scale, which would mean co-operation among 
the farmers. Up to the present co-operation had not proved practicable, and the 
outlay in machinery was too great for a small farmer to cope with. The best 
time to cut for the header was when the straw was commencing to turn a golden 
color, because at that stage the sap contained in the straw was sufficient to ripen 
the grain. The binding should receive every attention, as the sheaves received 
a good deal of handling. After heading, the straw was a very valuable fodder 
for stock in periods of shortage, otherwise the straw required the addition of 
a fair percentage of seasonable hay. For heading purposes tough varieties of 
wheat were the best, otherwise there would be considerable waste of grain during 
carting and stacking owing to the temperature. Mr. T. Prior, discussing the 
paper, said that he had installed a thresher last season at a cost of £32 10s., and 
he erected a 20ft. elevator at an outlay of £8. He cut 50 acres of crop, and the 
balance was harvested. The returns from the thresher were slightly better than 
from the harvester, and he had 80 tons of splendid straw in stack. The stock 
ate readily the rough chaff from the header, preferring it to going into a fresh 
stubble paddock. Six men were necessary to work the thresher, and they kept 

two teams carting from the paddock. Their best day’s work was eight loads 

of hay, yielding 50 bags of wheat. Threshing was slightly more expensive than 

harvesting, but he calculated that the straw in the stack did not cost him more 

than 8s. or 10s. per ton. 

JULIA (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

July 15tli.—Present: 11 members ami five visitors. 

Economy in Feeding Horses. —Mr. T. Prior deprecated over feeding horses. 
When a horse had been spelling, its digestive organs would be upset if it were put 
at once on full feed. It was better to feed sparingly at first, even if the horse 
were kept somewhat hungry, and the ration should be gradually increased. All 
Coarse hay should be chaffed, as it would be noticed that the hard, dry butts were 
generally wasted. Sufficient food for the whole day should not be given at once 
or the horse would not do well. It was well to give the animal just as much feed 
at once as it would clean up. Horses would keep in good working order if fed 
with judgment, either on long hay, not too coarse, or wheaten chaff with pollard or 
crushed wheat. The animals should always have a spell for a week or two in the 
spring. 


MINTARO. 

July 15th.—Present: 28 members. 

Sheep on a Small Farm.—A good sheep-proof six-wire ring fence with j>osts or 
droppers 8ft. or 9ft. apart was the first essential of keeping sheep on a small farm, 
observed Mr. H. Scbunke in a paper on that subject. In the construction of such 
a fence he preferred wooden posts about 24ft. apart with two light iron posts be¬ 
tween. It would be necessary, to subdivide that area, into small paddocks, but the 
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dividing fences need not be of a permanent nature, wire netting and stakes answer¬ 
ing the purpose very well, and being very easily erected. Wire netting of the 
largest mesh would be satisfactory, but he preferred a 2in. mesh, because it lasted 
longer. Wooden stakes might be used, but, if unprocurable, light iron posts should 
be obtained. They should be placed about half a chain apart, and the netting 
should be tied to them top and bottom with binder twine if the fence were only 
required temporarily, but if for a longer period lacing wire should be used for tying. 
If large stock were turned into the paddock a barbed wire should be run along the 
top of the stakes. In determining what sort of sheep should be raised the farmer 
had to decide what market he proposed to cater for. It would not pay the small 
farmer to breed for wool, and the most profitable method was to fatten lambs for 
market. He preferred the large-framed, plain bodied Merino ewe with a good fleece, 
long in the staple, and it would pay to buy good young ewes from some reputable 
breeder, the heavy fleeces at shearing time making up for any extra expense in the 
original outlay. Those ewes should be mated with a Shropshire ram—a good, 
robust animal, with plenty of bone. It would be necessary to have green feed 
ready for the lambs when they arrived, and a small paddock sown with barley 
would provide sufficient picking for the young lambs until there was sufficient grass. 
Another and perhaps better plan was to buy store lambs after shearing; in normal 
seasons they could be purchased at a lower cost than the fanner could breed them. 
For that purpose a small paddock would be required in which to keep them going 
until after the harvest, when they could be turned on to the stubble, and would 
soon fatten if the right kind of lamb had been secured. Even if cheaper at the 
moment, stunted or undersized lambs should not be bought, experience showing that 
it was best to secure good well-grown lambs which fattened quickly, and were 
eagerly competed for. Even on the smallest farm it. should be possible to keep a 
few ration sheep, and a small paddock should be set apart for that purpose. After 
shearing a line of cull ewes not too old, might be picked up at the sales. The more 
produce grown on the farm fed to stock the better. If a large amount of pro¬ 
duce were fed to sheep the soil was not being robbed or impoverished to anything 
like the extent which obtained by carting produce to market, which was in reality 
removing so much fertility from the soil, and it had to be replaced by superphos¬ 
phates and other manures, thus incurring the double expense of carting produce to 
market and carting back manures. But if produce were fed to stock they could 
be driven to market and cartage saved. It was often more profitable to feed oats 
to sheep than to sell the grain at the price ruling. If that were done paddocks 
affected with takeall could be sown for oats, thus cleaning the land and providing 
a splendid lot of sheep feed. He would also grow Grey Dun field peas, which 
were the best fodder grown for fattening sheep. Mr. C. D. H. Wright considered 
that it was best for farmers to breed their own lambs, because those bought in the 
market might have had a check. Crossbred sheep were very bad on fences. Merinos, 
if bred from good stock, were the best. Mr. D. Kelly said that the present time 
was favorable for the breeding of as many lambs as possible. It paid to fatten 
sheep on hay, but it was difficult to feed to them, especially in wet weather, when 
they wasted a lot by treading it. into the ground. It was t>etter to feed them on 
chaff, using bag feeders stretched between trees or posts. Merinos were the best 
sheep for a small farmer to breed. Mr. R. Kelly found barley a very good feed for 
sheep. He had kept HO Shropsliires for six weeks on three bags of barley and 
plenty of w r ater. Mr. A. Rowe said that pens could bo successfully grown with 
oats, and they could then be easily harvested and fed to stock in the form of hay. 

NORTHFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

June 6th.—Present : six members. 

How to Make Land More Productive. —Declaring that land could not bring 
forth continuously without strength and renewed strength Mr. D. Rowe, in indicat¬ 
ing some methods by which land might be made more productive, emphasised the 
fact that land required nutriment, recreation and rest. Food could be supplied 
in the first place by a rotation of crops, such as barley, oats, peas or different kinds 
of wheat, and secondly by manures, of which farmyard manure proved one of the 
best foods for the land. There were different methods of applying the manure. 
When the hay crop had been taken off, a moderate dressing, covering the soil, with¬ 
out any bare patches should be applied. Then the ground Bhould be ploughed lightly, 
just enough to cover the manure. After the first rain it should be harrowed and 
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fallowed early in June, if there had been reasonable rains. Such a method would 
have a beneficial effect on the crops for 20 years or more. After the first crop, 
701bs. or 801bs. of super, to the acre should be applied, and afterwards lcwt. sown 
with the seed. The second method was to top dress the crop in the latter part of 
June, spreading the manure over the ground until the crop had been covered. That 
course would prove very beneficial to future crops. A third method was to spread 
a light coat of manure, when fallowing, and then sow 4c wt. of super, per acre with 
the seed. The last method was suitable to small holdings. A two years’ bare 
fallow would clean dirty land if overrun with soursobs and other objectionable 
weeds. It would also insure a good yield in a dry season and prove beneficial for 
future cropping. Large holdings (not new country) might be farmed on the three 
years’ system, that was—rest or graze one year, fallow the second year, and crop 
the third. After many years of cultivation a seven years’ rest by grazing would 
prove very refreshing to the soil, especially if followed by good seasons. Mr. H. 

Galway found that farmyard manure and super, produced good results. He be¬ 

lieved in the two years’ fallow, but did not recommend it on small holdings. Mr. 
W. J. Dali doubted the profitableness of the two years’ fallow in that district, 
where land was so valuable. He preferred skim ploughing to bare fallow, and with 
a light dressing of manure it would pay better to grow grazing crops. As an in¬ 
stance of the value of stable manure, he said that 28 years ago, in the North, he 
had given an unsatisfactory 15-acre paddock of rough land a heavy dressing of 
stable manure and the beneficial results were still plainly visible. Mr. Rowe, re¬ 
plying to arguments, said that the two years bare fallow paid best on small hold 
ings. From an area of 20 acres, which was given two years’ bare fallow, he 
realised as much as a neighbor garnered from 140 acres. In another case, from 47 
acres, after two years’ fallow, he secured results which equalled the returns which 
a neighbor obtained from 200 acres. 

TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, Ib.dfiin.). 

June 19th.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Farm Management. —‘ 4 Carefulness is the first essential in farm management,” 
was the maxim laid down by Mr. G. M. Gordon in a paper dealing with the man 
agement of the farm. All implements and machinery should l>e ready to use when 
required. The horses should have the best attention and care in regard to their feed, 
not only when working, but before that time arrived. When the work had been 
completed the implements should be cleaned and put away under cover. All fences 
should be kept in proper order. Stables should be erected to the south-east of the 
homestead, because the wind very seldom blew from that direction. Stable and im¬ 
plement sheds should be separate because of the danger of fire. Stables should be 
built of stone with iron roofing, which was as cool as straw, with proper ventilation. 
Trees should be planted around the homestead to improve its appearance, and they 
should be planted in the paddocks to provide shelter for stock. Every farm should 
produce its own hay, wheat, fodder, mutton, milk, butter, bacon, poultry, and eggs. 
Mr. H. W. Kenner said that all grease should not be cleaned from implements and 
machinery before being put away, but should be left on so that the dust and rust, 
might be kept out. All machinery, however, should be well cleaned before being 
put to work. Mr. Pratt said that 500 acres could be kept in ideal order by the 
employment of one good man, but it. was very difficult to keep 1,000 acres in order, 
even with three men. 

MALLALA, July 12th.—Mr. A. V. Nairn read a paper on war, and said that the 
farmer’s occupation should l>e a ceaseless war on such enemies as rabbits, foxes, 
sparrows, starlings, yellow star thistle, and the Bathurst burr. Members expressed 
the opinion that farmers should co-operate occasionally and spend a day in hunting 
up and destroying the various enemies. 

ROSENTHAL, July 11th.—Mr. G. Quinn, the Government Horticultural Instruc¬ 
tor, delivered an address on “The Principles Underlying Pruning of Fruit Trees 
and Vines.” 

SALISBURY, July 4th.—A visit was paid to the Parafield Poultry Station, and 
then a meeting was held, at which formal business was transacted. 

TWO WELLS, July 15th.—After the business of the annual meeting Mr. Valen¬ 
tine (Victoria) delivered an address on dairying. He said that milking machines 
would not spoil the milking cow if properly used. Cows of his which had been 
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milked with the machine for five yearB had not deteriorated in the least. The^ 
machines could do no harm if properly used, and those people whose machines 
had not been a success had not given them the proper attention. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

DOWLINGVILLE, July 14th.—Members discussed whether the i>lough 0 r the 
cultivator was the better implement for working the fallow. The majority favored 
the latter in that district, because it covered the ground more expeditiously, and 
the land was not so liable to drift after the cultivator, because it left a rougher 
surface. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

May 17th.—Present: nine members. 

Water Conservation. —In a paper on the best method of conserving water Mr. 
W. Burner recommended the construction of tanks with solid walls of masonry. The 
so-called concrete tanks were chiefly composed of dirt and lime, and repairing and 
tarring were a constant necessity. He advised every farmer to be his own mason, 
no great skill being required to build a solid wall of limestone. The first tank for 
an amateur to essay should be a circular one, because by using a trammel in the 
centre he could keep his work in order. If he built to the trammel he could not 
go wrong. To set out a round tank 16ft. in diameter, a round pin should be driven 
in the centre of the site, and a piece of wire 8ft. in length attached to it. With 
that a circle could be drawn, which would give the circumference of the tank. In 
excavating the tank should be kept perfectly vertical. Before commencing to build 
the bottom, should be thoroughly rammed, in order to give a solid foundation for 
the wall. Care should be taken that the first course of stone went right through 
the wall, and was faced up carefully to the trammel, because a correct begin¬ 
ning would avoid considerable trouble. The mortar should be composed of two 
parts sand and one of lime. It was essential to keep the face of the work clean, 
and not cover it up with mortar, which should only be used to stop up joints. The 
cement should have a clean, solid face to adhere to, and when once it set to the 
clean stone, nothing would remove it. In building, the stone should not be edged 
and the hard, flinty face should not be turned with the face outwards, as the 
cement would creep, and come away, leaving a hollow patch. When bedding stone, 
the tail should uot be propped up with mortar, but spalled up with flat pieces. 
Everything should be put down solidly with the hammer, and the lime should be 
screened. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

July 21st.—Present: seven members. 

Care or Harness. —Only the best harness should be bought, declared Mr. H. J. 
Myers in a paper on that subject. It would cost more, but it was cheapest eventu¬ 
ally. Special care should be taken to see that the collars fitted well. A closely- 
fitting collar would last longer than a loose one, because there was less wear and 
tear. Each horse should have its own harness and a separate peg should be pro¬ 
vided for each horse’s collar and winkers. A good harness room was an essential. 
If the room were free from dust, and the harness were oiled twice a year, it would 
last a lifetime. Frequently he had seen the collars left on horses when they were 
feeding, but that was a mistake because it had the effect of irritating the animals 
and damaging the collars. Back bands were usually left in the paddock with the 
implements, and required a liberal application of oil to keep out the wet. Dis¬ 
cussing the question of poultry raising Mr. J. Winstanley said that White Leg¬ 
horns were the best egg producers. He preferred barley to wheat as a food for 
fowls, because it was not so fattening. Mr. R. Myers said that it would pay far¬ 
mers to feed a larger proportion of their crop to poultry. Chicks should be hatched 
in order to lay early, and catch the winter egg market. Mr. T. Speed said that 
fowls should be given soft mash in the morning and hard grain in the evening. 
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PENONG (Average annual rainfall, 11.93in.). 

June 10th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Blacksmithincj on the Farm. —Economy and convenience were the two leading 
points urged by Mr. J. Oats in his paper i * Blacksmitliing on the Farm. ’ * He 
urged that a blacksmithing outfit not exceeding £15 or £20 in value, would provide 
all that was necessary. Many repairs could be effected on the farm in a few 
minutes if the appliances were at hand. Possessing necessary equipment, it would 
often be more economical and convenient to bring the blacksmith to the farm, in¬ 
stead of taking the work to him, especially when there were many horses to be 
shod. Small bellows were a mistake, and he recommended a 3din. size. An anvil 
(not less than lewt.), an upright drill, a good heavy vice, and taps and dies were 
essentials in a farmer’s blacksmitliing outfit. A few lengths of assorted sizes of 
round iron, for making bolts, and a few bars of flat iron of the sizes in use on the 
implements for repairing purposes, should be kept in stock. Mr. W. Saunders 
considered blast furnaces more powerful, and loss likely to get out of order than 
bellows. Mr. W. Place preferred the blast furnace, though the cost was double 
that of bellows. 


PENONG (Average annual rainfall, 11.93iu.). 

July 9th.—Present: five members. 

Farming. —Success in farming mostly depended upon the farmer and the nature 
of his plan, postulated Mr. W. L. Place, in a dissertation on farming. Land 
which was recognised as old land should not be cropped, he said, more than two 
years in succession, but about four crops might be taken from new land. The 
fallowing of grass land, which had rested for two or three years, was preferable 
to fallowing the previous year’s stubble. By ploughing in green herbage humus 
was being put into the soil, but, in ploughing in stubble, there was a tendency to 
permit the moisture to escape. A commencement should be made with fallowing 
about the middle of July, and it should be finished at such a time as the nature of 
the season suggested. Sheep were profitable on the farm as they could be kept ou 
the land whilst fallowing was in progress, and, when that had been completed they 
helped to keep down the rubbish. Merino sheep were best, because a five wire 
fence was sufficient to keep them in. Large iron sheds provided the best catch¬ 
ment areas for water. Four such structures, each 6Oft. x 30ft., would with an 
average rainfall, conserve enough water to provide for the dry spells. Tanks of 
about 120,000galls. capacity would be ample for the amount of roofing indicated. 
With such an equipment, there would be no danger of floodwaters filling the tanks, 
nor would they be exposed to the menace of drift sand. Every fanner should raise 
his own horses, the class he preferred being a cross of the Suffolk Punch and Clydes¬ 
dale, because they were very active, and possessed the requisite weight. Cows, pigs, 
and poultry should always be kept, because they provided dairy produce for the 
home, and something over for the market if managed in the right way. Mr. O. J. 
Murphy considered that surface tanks were necessary as well as roof tanks. Iron 
roofed sheds, with iron or cement tanks were advisable in new areas in preference 
to surface tanks, especially in sandy country. The best water runs could be 
chosen after the tracks had been made, and a portion of the land cleared when sur¬ 
face tanks could be put down. 


YANINEE. 

June 17th.—Present: six members and three visitors. 

Fertilisers. —Mr. Cook (Manager Experimental Farm, Minnipa) contributed 
the following paper on this subject 4 The use of artificial fertilisers is to-day 
practically general throughout countries with advanced agricultural methods, and 
is adopted as a means of enriching soils in the various foods for plants. Grains, 
livestock, food, &c., sold off the farm remove a certain proportion of substances 
from the soil, and it is to make good these losses, or removals, that fertilisers are 
applied. In some countries, as in parts of this State, soils are found that 
doubtless are very rich in many plant foods, but in one or more particular types 
of essential foods they are very deficient, so much so that certain crops that require 
these particular classes will not produce payable results unless recourse is had 
to fertilisers. It behoves farmers not merely to produce a first class crop, but to 
look well ahead, so that the land will always be in the condition to produce 
first class crops, and to do this we must always aim to keep the soils enriched, 
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and necessarily adopt a comprehensive use of fertilisers, together with adequate 
tillage methods. As good tillage is looked upon as having fertilising capabilities 
of no small order, we must on no account ignore any cultural methods, and put 
too much reliance on our applications of fertilisers, as the one operation is the 
complement of the other There are 10 essential elements that enter into the 
tissues of plants, and are contained in practically all varieties of plants in 
varying quantities according to the species of plants. For instance, cereals 
contain a relatively higher proportion of phosphorus than other plants, potatoes 
and onions contain a greater proportion of potash, turnips a larger percentage 
of sulphur, and clovers a larger amount of lime or calcium. The 10 essential 
elements of plant growth are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phos¬ 
phorus, potassium, magnesium, calcium, and iron. Other elements, such as 
sodium, silicon, and chlorine are generally found in plants, but they are not 
essential to their growth. Of the essential elements, all but the first mentioned 
are obtained by the plants from or through the soil, and it is these that we need 
to have in an available form and in close proximity with the plant’s roots. 
Hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen come from the atmosphere, and it is cultivation 
that materially helps to supply these. Nitrogen is fixed in the soil by bacteria, 
and a climate such as we enjoy is very effective to the life of these organisms, 
so that, unlike very wet countries, we shall scarcely, if ever, need to apply 
artificial nitrogenous fertiliser to our crops. Our nitrogen supply we must 
look at indirectly and husband a good supply of humus in the soil as food 
for bacteria. For this there are a number of points to observe, but space will 

not permit of their discussion in this paper, suffice it to say, that it is as well 

to look upon all fires, scrub or stubble, as necessary evils. With regard to the 
other six elements, namely, sulphur, phosphorus, potassium, magnesium, calcium, 
and iron, or ash constituents of plants, these are found in varying proportions 
in practically all known soils, but in various compositions and stages of availa¬ 
bility for use by the plants. In fact, iron, magnesium, and sulphur are found 

in such small quantities in plants that practically never has it been necessary 
to apply these to a soil, our cultivations being the means of sweetening the soil 
and providing these elements in sufficient available forms, that is, forms that 
are readily dissolved by the soil moisture, ami are thus able to be utilised by crops. 
With regard to calcium or lime, this is usually in sufficient quantity in soils 
to satisfy the plants as food, but it is frequently found necessary in some lands 
to apply it as a means of rendering other elements into available plant food 
forms. In this district it is highly improbable, except in perhaps a few isolated 
cases, that we shall even need to consider this element as being in insufficient 
available quantity. Potassium is present in most South Australian soils in 
sufficient quantity, and in districts like this, where lime is not wanting, it can 
usually be had in sufficient available form for the growth of most crops. At any 
rate, for the present, it is not one that we need to consider. Lastly, we come 
to phosphorus, and this is the one that affects us, as ■wheatgrowers, at the pre¬ 
sent moment, and that I purpose considering in some detail Most soils lack 
a sufficiency of phosphorus, and this is especially so in Australian soils, as reports 
from all experimental fields in the Commonwealth denote a marked payable 
increase in yields by the application of phosphatic fertilisers. With regard 
to our own district soils, to my knowledge, no analyses have been made of them, 
but Mr. Jack, the Assistant Government Geologist, in his geological report of 
this country, publishes analyses by Mr. Chapman, Departmental Analyst and 
Assayer, of the various granite outcrops and felspar porphyries of the Gawler 
Banges, from which our soils have been formed. On perusing these we notice 
phosphoric anhydride is present in the rocks in varying quantities from *04 per 
cent, to *09 per cent., so we can safely expect our soils to be rather poor in 
phosphorus. A soil that contains .1 per cent, of phosphoric anhydride, t.e., lib. 
in l,0001bs. of soil, or 3,2501bs. per acre, is considered rich in phosphorus, 
whereas one that contains less than *05 per cent., i.e ., jib. per l,0001bs. of soil, 
or l,6251bs. per acre, is considered poor in phosphorus. Of the supply of phos 
phoric anhydride in a soil, we can reckon on no more than one-tenth being 
immediately available to plants. From the above figures it behoves us to foster 
our phosphorus supply and endeavor to apply sufficient phosphate fertiliser to 
make good the quantities of phosphorus removed from the soils in produce. 
Undoubtedly, there is some available phosphorus present in the soils, but a 
good farmer would tend to increase rather than deplete this supply, and it is 
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only by actual practical experiments that the most payable application can be 
decided, and it is well for every farmer to experiment on these lines. Let us 
consider phosphatic fertilisers under the following headings:—(1) The value 
of various types on the market, and hence the best quality phosphatic manure 
to apply; (2) quantity to apply per acre; (3)when to apply. (1) With regard 
to the quality of phosphatic manures, quite a large number of brands and 
classes are advertised and put on the market by the various firms as super¬ 
phosphates, bone supers., bone dust, guanos, slags, and a host of special manures. 
The quality of these is ascertained by their chemical composition, which we usually 
find nowadays branded on the bags as so much per cent, water soluble phosphate, 
so much citrate soluble, so much acid soluble, and possibly a small quantity of 
nitrogen or potash is also claimed to be present in the manure. These terms of 
different classes of phosphates are the recognised commercial terms adopted for 
the sale of these manures; but, strictly speaking, they signify the quantity of 
phosphate rock rendered soluble. For instance, consider a superphosphate 
advertised as containing water soluble phosphate, 30 per cent.; citrate soluble 
phosphate, 2 per cent.; and acid soluble phosphate, 3 per cent. This 
means that 30 per cent, rock phosphate or acid soluble phosphate has been ren¬ 
dered soluble in water, and 2 per cent, of rock phosphate has been rendered 
soluble in a weak acid solution, such as citric acid, whilst 3 per cent, of rock 
phosphate remains practically untreated chemically as crushed or powdered rock 
phosphate. Of these three forms of phosphate, the first, water soluble, is of 
most value to us. A beneficial result has been obtained with the other two forms 
in wet countries, such as New Zealand; but in drier countries, especially where 
soil contains plenty of lime, the water soluble form is much more beneficial. The 
chief reason of this is that the water soluble is more readily available for use 
by the plants, whereas the less soluble phosphates have to be further acted upon 
by weathering actions, and by the weak acids of the soil before they are of use 
to plants as food. Further, these forms of phosphates are constructed of the 
element calcium, and the phosphoric acid anhydride. The acid soluble phosphate 
consists of three parts calcium to one of phosphoric anhydride, the ' citrate 
soluble consists of two parts calcium, and the water soluble consists of one part 
calcium to one part of phosphoric anhydride. It is obvious from this that 
the water soluble form suits us better, as our soils already contain fair quantities 
of calcium, and it is, therefore, inadvisable to fetch more from other parts, and 
at the expense of phosphate which we need. Hence the superphosphate containing 
the largest quantity of water soluble phosphate at the lowest price, provided it 
is free running, is the one that would pay best to secure for this class of 
country. Let us instance one or two manures on the market, and compare their 
actual phosphate values. Firstly, the one referred to above and advertised as 
a special hay manure: lewt. of this manure contains approximately 17£lbs. 
phosphorus, 151bs. immediately available to plants and 2£lbs. not at first 
available. For this, together with ^ per cent, nitrogen, the vendors ask the price 
of £4 17s. fid. per ton, or 3.3d. per lb. phosphorus. Ordinary 38 per cent, mineral 
super, contains only water soluble phosphate, and lewt. contains approxi¬ 
mately 191bs. phosphorus, the price of which is £4 5s. per ton, or 
2.7d. per pound phosphorus. Of late years higher per cent, water soluble 
phosphate supers, have been on the market, reaching as high as 45-47 per 
cent.; lewt. of such would contain approximately 231bs. phosphorus anhydride, 
and price asked was £5 per ton, or 2.6d. per pound P2o5. Undoubtedly the last 
is the cheapest, provided the super, runs freely through the drill, and 901bs. of it 
is equal to lewt. of 36-38 per cent, water soluble phosphate super. This means a 
large save in freights, and affects the farmers on this Peninsula more than perhaps 
on the mainland, and farmers should consider a position where freight is reduced 
by one-fifth, and be better advised to spend the one-fifth thus saved in the extra 
purchase of phosphate. It is unfortunate that for every pound of phosphorus 
we give our soils we necessarily also have to import and apply 41bs. of other 
substances; but this is the most economical method at present within our know¬ 
ledge. (2) In considering the quantity to apply per acre for the wheat crop we 
can but discuss the phosphatic requirements of wheat, and also consider results 
obtained in other parts of the State and Commonwealth, until such times as we have 
experimental results in our own district. Professor Perkins, in an interesting 
address some time ago, quoted that a 20-bush, crop of wheat would absorb 
18.91bs. phosphoric anhydride per acre, and that lewt. of 36-38 per cent, super. 
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contains 191bs. phosphoric anhydride, therefore lcwt. 36-38 per cent, super, puts 
into the soil sufficient phosphorus for a 20-buBh. crop of wheat. From this we see 
that to keep our soils well supplied lcwt. dressing per crop of 36-38 per cent, 
super, will not be too much, as we all hope to produce at least 20-bush, crops. The 
average dressing for the State of South Australia of late years has been about 
801bs. super, per acre. At Roseworthy, Professor Perkins, over a period of 
10 years demonstrated that 2cwts. super, dressings per acre gave the best return; 
but this was gained by the increased sheep carrying capacity of land as well 
as by the grain products. At Saddleworth, over a period of 11 years, Mr. 
Coleman has shown that lcwt. of bone super, gave an average annual value increase 
of £1 12s. 8d. over no manure, and lcwt. mineral super, gave an average annual 
increased value of £1 8s. 7d. per acre over no manure. In Victoria at three 
experimental stations, over a period of the last three years, the average net 
profit gained over no manure for ^ewt. super, application is 16s. 6d. per acre; 
for lcwt. super. £1 Os. 8d.; and for 2cwts. 17 h. per acre. This is for wheat crop 
alone. New South Wales also reports good results from super, applications, and 
notice in their dry low rainfalled Western district they use rather light dressings 
of super., down to as low as 371bs. per acre; but this is in very light rainfalled 
country, and where crops rarely exceed a 10-bush, average. (3) When to apply.— 
By applying super, with the wheat seed it undoubtedly gives it a good strong 
initial growth, and this is very important, as a good start means a lot. The 
root hairs have not to hunt for their phosphate, but have it close at hand, and are, 
therefore, able to get well to work on the super., so long as there is sufficient 
moisture in the soil. Any method that tends to hasten growth is an advantage, 
as our summers are so liable to set in early, hence do all to keep sufficient avail¬ 
able food in sufficient proximity of the roots of our crops. ” A number of 
questions followed the reading of the paper. The objection to burning stubble, 
Mr. Cook explained, was that it destroyed humus. No harmful effect should follow 
the application of lcwt. per acre dressings of superphosphate in that district. 
Early wheats would be found most satisfactory. He advised grubbing the 
stumps in preference to allowing them to renmin in the ground. Ploughing should 
be to a depth of 2in. or 3in. if the seed were sown directly afterwards; but on 
no account should the depth of ploughing exceed 4in. or 5in. In the event 
of a crop being sowm with a fair dressing of super, and failing, it would not 
be necessary to dress the land with such a large quantity the succeeding season, as 
the value of the first dressing was not lost. 

YANINEE. 

July loth.—Present: II members and three visitors. 

Fencing. —In a paper setting out the best, methods of fencing, Mr. C. C. Tainsh 
said that in that district there were four classes of timber which could be suitably 
used for posts, namely, titrec, king mallee, pine, and bulloak. Titree posts would 
last the longest, but pine or bulloak made a neater fence. Posts should be 5ft. 8in. 
in length, 3in. in diameter at the top, and should be set 1ft. 8in. in the ground. 
Straining posts should be set 3ft. in the ground and rammed well. Corner posts 
should be sighted a little out of the line to allow for pulling in. A stay or a strut 
about 8ft. in length should be used for the straining post. One end of the strut 
should be bedded in the ground about Bin., and the other end let into the straining 
post, not more than half-way up. If it were put in more than half way, the strain 
of the wires was likely to lift the straining post up, especially when straining up 
hill. Sight sticks should be about the same height as the fence, and not too far 
apart. If the fence were for horses or cattle three wires were needed, two barbed, 
and one plain, the latter being at the bottom. The top wire should be about 2in. 
from the top of the post and all the wires should be about a foot apart. Wire 
should not be overstrained, because it would not keep tight, and was easily snapped. 
The longer the strain the better, as it diminished the tendency to overstrain, and 
would keep the wire much tighter than a short strain. In fastening up the wire 
it was best not to fasten with wire around the posts, but to use good strong staples, 
which should not be driven in too far, always leaving room for the wire to run easily 
through them. If wire were fastened firmly to the posts and stock happened to 
charge it, the wire would snap, but if left, to run free it would give with them at 
first but the recoil would throw them back again. For sheep-proof fences the 
posts should be 12yds. apart with three wooden droppers between. The droppers 
should jawing clear of the ground, the posts should be bored, and the wires fastened 
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to the droppers with staples, allowing the wires to run free. Six wires, five being 
plain and one barbed (on the top) would make a very good sheep fence. 

Mixed Farming. —On a moderate scale mixed farming was a profitable, and in 
most cases, a reliable pursuit, premised Mr. H. T. G. Dunn, in discussing that aspect 
of agriculture. Financially, and in the matter of comfort, the adoption of mixed 
farming, was ahead of the growth of wheat and other cereals. Wheat should be 
grown for the production of wheat only, that was to say, that the proceeds of the 
grain should be used for procuring the necessary appliances, such as implements, 
fencing material, and other useful and necessary articles required by a farmer. 
The produce of the livestock should almost, if not completely, supply the household 
requirements. Where possible, no farm should be without 50 or 100 sheep, or even 
more, where conditions would allow. The killing of a sheep occasionally meant 
pounds in the pocket of the farmer, as it did away with the meat bill, a serious 
consideration at present rates. In addition to that there were the lambs and the 
wool to be considered. The number of sheep to be kept on a farm should be deter¬ 
mined by the quantity of water available. All the water possible should be con¬ 
served in order to provide for the stock when dry spells came. When there was a 
failure of the wheat crops the wool and meat of the sheep would come to the rescue, 
if ever so little. There was also the consideration that sheep running on the land 
enriched it, and they likewise kept down and destroyed a large percentage of weeds. 
He preferred Merino sheep, which were easy to manage, fairly hardy, and if not so 
weighty in carcass as other breeds, their wool was of a better quality. Cows were 
almost as necessary on a farm as horses, because, in addition to provisioning the 
table to a large extent, the spare milk could be invested in putting condition on the 
pigs. Surplus butter c'ould be exchanged for stores which the farm could not 
produce. It was not advisable to keep more than two or three good cows for the 
milk and butter supply. JHe preferred the Jersey or Alderney breed crossed with 
the Shorthorn. A couple of good breeding pigs of the Berkshire-Tamwortli cross 
were all that was required for supplying pork, and at least TOO fowls should be 
kept. He was averse to raising horses for market, but to breed for home use was 
most advisable. He preferred a medium active horse to the pure draught stock, 
even though an extra horse or two might be required to draw the same load as the 
heavier horse, because generally the work would be carried through in less time 
and with less trouble to the team. 


YEELANNA. 

June 17th.—Present: eight members. 

Blacksmithing on the Farm. —In the mallee land of that district there was 
a great deal of strain on the implements, owing to the prevalence of stumps and 
stones, said Mr. J. Carey, in a paper advocating that farmers should be their own 
blacksmiths, and therefore it was convenient and economical for the farmer to do 
his own w’ork, instead of running to the tradesman for every minor repair. The 
forge should not be erected in the open, as blaeksmithing was usually a wet day 
job. He recommended that the blacksmith’s shop should be 20ft. x 16ft.., and 
certainly not less than 16ft. x 12ft. An old 200gall. iron tank cut in half made 
a very good forge. Iron legs should be used, but failing that, four pieces of 
Sin. x Sin. jarrah would make good uprights. Blowers, though more expensive, 
were more effective, and occupied less room than bellows. The anvil should be set 
perfectly level on a solid block. It was necessary to have a drilling machine and 
a set of stocks and dies. A Bmall stock of bar iron in sizes from fin. to fin., or even 
lin., should be kept for making eyebolts, C hooks, S hooks, and various repairs. 
A complete shoeing set was also a necessity. He recommended the provision of 
two benches, and shelving to accommodate the various tools and articles which 
necessarily found a place in a blacksmith's shop. 


YABMANA (Average annual rainfall, 15.14in.). 

July 15th.—Present: nine members. 

Fallow*. —By the end of August fallowing should be completed in time to work 
the land thoroughly free from weeds before harvest, stated Mr. H. W. Schumann 
in a dissertation on fallow. The land should be ploughed from 3Jin. to Sin. in 
depth according to the class of soil, shallow treatment being given to sandy soil, 
and a depth of at least Sin. to loamy land. Any ground which had a tendency 
to drift should he left in a rough state. It should be cultivated to a depth of 3Jin., 
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and each subsequent working should be shallower. Fallow could not be worked 
too often, and it should be worked after every fall of rain. If weeds grew after 
the spring rains, and the farmer was busy haymaking, a dock of sheep might be 
turned into the fallow to prevent the weeds from seeding. A cultivator or a skim 
plough without mouldboards would be found most suitable for working fallow land. 
Whilst endorsing the principle of early fallow, Mr. W. Doncy said that late fallow¬ 
ing was preferable to none at all. Mr. J. F. Robertson pointed out that it en¬ 
tailed much more work to keep land fallowed in June and July free from weeds 
than if August or September were selected. Land fallowed in the latter months 
required no working other than harrowing, because the weeds would be killed by 
the ploughing, though he had grown excellent crops from land fallowed after all 
the weeds w T ere out in seed. Mr. J. II. Frost would fallow early, before the weeds 
had seeded, and he would plough to a depth of Sin. In that district land which 
had been cropped the previous year would produce a crop the second year if the 
land were ploughed after the stubble had been burned and then reworked before 
sowing. Land should be fallowed when it contained a sufficiency of moisture, which 
in some years, was very rare. Mr. A. Schumann advised varying the depth 
ploughed. If land were ploughed the same depth year after year, a hard, smooth 
sub-layer would be formed, and the roots of plants would follow along that instead 
of going down. The fallow should bo worked in the spring to the depth that the 
land had been ploughed, and in the seeding time just deep enough to cut the weeds. 
Mr. IT. P. McCallum said that deep ploughing was satisfactory where the rain¬ 
fall was good, but in the dry country it had a tendency to cause the crop to 
blight, and encouraged takeall. 


BUTLER, June 12th.—Mr. G. Parker read a paper on poultry keeping on the 
farm, and said that farmers should pay more attention to it. The cost of keep¬ 
ing 70 head of poultry had been £5, and the return was £28 6s. 9d. for 546 dozen 
eggs sold, in addition to the eggs used on the farm. In the course of discussion 
the opinion was expressed that fowls should be given free range, because the more 
they foraged for themselves the more healthy they were. 

CUMMINS, July 15th.—This was the inaugural meeting of the Branch, and 
when the officers had been elected and the formal business transacted Mr. J. Sabey 
read a paper on ‘ 1 Co-operation, ’ ’ which he explained was a working together for 
the good of all. In a discussion which ensued the principle of co-operation was 
upheld. 

ELBOW HILL, July 15th.—After the annual meeting Mr. A. O. Dawkins read 
a paper entitled “Dairying on the Farm. 1 ’ Discussion followed, in wdiich it was 
stated that in that district dairying under existing conditions was more |)rofit- 
able than wheat growing. 

GOODE, July 12th.—Discussion took place on the possibilities of live stock. Mr. 
W. Lavish vsaid that if paddocks left out of crop were sown over for feed, three 
head of stock could be carried where one was possible at present. Straw and 
cocky chaff should be stacked for emergency feed. Mr. W. Morcombe said that with 
abundant water a lucerne patch should be maintained which would keep stock in 
health. Mr. W. Folland estimated that with abundance of water the large and 
small stock on the farm could be increased by one-third. 

GREEN PATCH, July 10th.—After the annual meeting Mr. C. J. Whillas read 
a paper on “The Bulk Handling of Wheat,“ which evoked considerable discussion. 

KOQNIBBA, July 13th.—A discussion took place on the bulk handling of 
wheat. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

CEAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BORRIKA. 

June 10th.—Present: 23 members and 11 visitors. 

Advantage of the Complete Harvester. —Very definite was his conviction of 
the advantages of the complete harvester over the stripper, set out by Mr. E. H. 
Hux table in a paper on that subject. The advantages, he said, were too great to 
be overlooked at the present time, when labor was so scarce. One man with five 
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horses and a six-foot harvester could deal with 100 acres of oats and 300 acres of 
wheat. The oats would be finished before the wheat was ready. Compared with 
the extra cost of handling, etc., entailed by the use of a stripper, the difference 
in the price of a harvester and a stripper need not be considered. Work with the 
harvester was also much more pleasant than dealing with the wheat heaps of the 
stripper. The work could also be done more quickly, thus affording more time to 
prepare everything for an early start with seeding, which might mean a consider¬ 
able sum in the succeeding harvest. The waste of wheat upon the sandy floors 
involved in the use of the stripper was avoided by the harvester. With a stripper 
it was necessary to make many wheat heaps, which necessitated the shifting 
of the engine, winnower, etc., whereas the harvester made heaps of 30 bags, which, 
when sewn up, were ready for market, and if the weather proved unsuitable for 
harvesting, they could be carted away at once. The harvester worked more 
easily than a stripper over heavy country, because it was fitted with wider wheels 
and had a more direct draught, owing to the arrangement for depositing the wheat 
on the near side. Mr. Penfold agreed with the paper. He had never used more 
than five horses in the harvester, and for the first 400 bags he had used only four. 
All his land was new. Hay was a cheaper feed than cocky chaff, because grain 
had to be added to the latter to provide the necessary nourishment. Mr. V. V. 
Brown (chairman) said two years ago he had fed his horses on cocky chaff and 
pollard, at a cost of 7s. per horse per week. Mr. J. B. Tonkin had found the 
harvester heavy on the horses and had converted it into a stripper, which proved 
very light in draft, and he worked it with throe horses. In reply to a question, 
Mr. Huxtable said that he saved enough cocky chaff for his requirements with 
the harvester. Mr. Hart found cocky chaff cheap, but preferred hay, when he 
could grow it. Mr. Jones said he had saved a number of young horses during 
the drought by having stored cocky chaff to give them, and they did very well 
on it. 


CLAYPAN BORE (Average annual rainfall, Ifiin. to 17in.). 

July 10th.—Present: five members and one visitor. 

Pig Raising. —The raising of pigs on a large scale was an operation which he 
had found rather unsatisfactory and very troublesome, remarked Mr. C. L. Dun- 
stan in a paper on the raising of pigs. In the first place, fencing and shelter 
accommodation were expensive, and the land required to produce abundant feed 
to provide sufficient to enable pigs to be profitably raised, and it was doubtful 
whether the profits in 10 years would recoup the fencing outlay. He had tried 
growing rape, kale, turnips, beet, barley, peas, lucerne, clover and wheat for pigs' 
food, and wheat and barley alone proved worthy of consideration. There was not. 
sufficient rainfall to depend on anything but cereals. On some of the heavy soils 
on the flats in wet years it might pay. The pigs should be run on firm ground, be¬ 
cause it was possible to make the fences more secure than in sand. A superlatively 
strong fence was required to retain pigs, and barbed wire even was not effective. 
Pigs kept on the farm in such numbers as to use up waste products, skim milk, &c., 
were profitable if kept in a strong sty, but he was adverse to large paddocks, be¬ 
cause the country could not be depended upon to produce feed all the year round. 
Wheat, when cheap, might profitably be fed to pigs, and it would pay to strip 
barley and feed it either crushed, boiled, or soaked, but the growing of barley had 
the disadvantage that it was difficult to keep the land clean for wheat afterwards. 
Oats used in that way would be more satisfactory. Both the Berkshire and the 
Berkshire crossed with the White Yorkshire proved a very good pork or bacon 
animal, as required. Some breeders preferrd to cross the Berkshire boar on a 
Tamworth or Poland China sow, and then breed back again to the Berkshire, the 
object being to obtain a larger class of bacon pig, with longer sides and more 
prolific sows, and diminishing as little as possible the qualities of the Berkshire. 
Summing up, he answered in the negative the question whether it would pay to 
i>use pigs extensively in paddocks, because fencing was too expensive, the animals 
were too troublesome, the country too new, and the rainfall insufficient. Mr. E. 
Colv^ll said that the reason pigs got out of their sty was that they were insufficiently 
fed. A good sty could be built of five barbed wires and mallee roots. Sows 
should be turned out into a small paddock until farrowing time. Breeding in hot 
weather was inadvisable, and the young pigs should be castrated when with the sow. 
He preferred the White Yorkshire breed. Mr. S. Gray favored the Berkshire 
breed, using only the best bred boar. Mr. Webb said that the most profitable 
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scheme was to run pigs in small paddocks and feed them at night if necessary. He 
preferred the Berkshi re-Tam worth cross. Mr. G. R. Small kaid that no wire netting 
was strong enough to retain pigs, which would break through almost anything un¬ 
less properly fed. Mr. J. Gray considered running pigs in a paddock the most 
profitable proposition. The sows and young should be running until six or eight 
weeks old, and then the young should be housed and fed until fit for the market as 
porkers, when they were generally most profitable. One year he had been able 
to sell pork at 3d. per lb., feeding them on wheat at 3s. per bushel. Oats and 
pollard made an excellent feed. The pig yard should be roofed throughout, or it 
could not be kept dry. He preferred the Berkshire breed. 


FORSTER (Average annual rainfall, lQin. to lJin.). 

July 22nd.—Present: five members. 

11 ow to Make Farming Pay. —In that district, said Mr. W. E. Towill in a paper 
which dealt with the question how to make farming pay, wheat growing alone was 
not profitable, owing to the paucity of the rainfall. For five years out of 10 the 
returns did not pay expenses, and labor could not be profitably employed for that 
reason. It was necessary, therefore, to look to something else besides wheat grow¬ 
ing. More fowls, cattle, and pigs should be kept, especially the latter, owing to the 
price of pork, which was likely to be maintained for some time. To make a profit 
which was worth having from fowls about 200 birds should be kept. If the 
stock of cattle, pigs, and poultry were increased, the farmers should see that 
there was a good supply of food for them before selling their wheat. 7'he best 
results were obtained from feeding everything well. lie had found that it paid to 
give fowls as much food as they could eat, with plenty of variety, ample shelter 
ami abundance of clean water. Mr. C. W. Towill recommended fallowing whilst 
there was plenty of moisture, also scrub rolling for those who had it, and the plant¬ 
ing of fruit trees. In reply to a question which was raised members advised cut¬ 
ting almond trees back in the centre to prevent them growing too high. Fig trees 
did not require pruning; it was only necessary to cut the suckers back. Mr. W. 
Hearle said that care was necessary with poultry keeping on a large scale, as fowls 
were subject to disease, and needed a large amount of attention. 

LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, I6.55in.). 

July 15th.—Present: 18 members. 

Fallowing. —An soon as posible after seeding fallowing should be commenced, 
urged a member in a paper on “Fallowing,” and it should be finished before the 
end of August, in order to conserve as much of the winter rains as possible. The 
plough should be set so as to cut all the ground and throw the furrows evenly. The 
draught should be put on to root up as many stumps as possible. The soil in that 
district varied in character considerably, and the depth of ploughing should be 
regulated accordingly, whilst the plough was in motion. Heavy clay soils should bo 
ploughed to a depth of 4in., red loamy soil about 3in., and light sandy soil 2iii., 
the latter being only just skimmed with the plough. He would drill in some 
oats and about Jcwt. of bonedust to the acre on sandhills about March in the pad- 
docks which were to be fallowed the following winter, thus providing a few extra 
acres of good feed for the sheep. Sheep assisted in manuring and consolidating 
the ground, which, with the addition of the bonedust, yielded better results the 
following year than if fallowed and allowed to drift away. Harrows should not 
be used to work the fallow because it would be more likely to drift. He preferred 
cultivating twice over after the ploughing, and cross working it each time where 
possible. Cultivating should be done before the fallow became too dry, and if 
rubbish grew after that the sheep could deal with it. The teams should not bo 
put on the fallow again until seeding time, unless very heavy rain fell, when the 
spring tooth cultivator should be kept going until the fallow was dry. Just before 
seeding the harrows should bo put over the ground once, because that would give 
the weeds a better start. Cultivation for seeding should be as shallow as possible 
and wide shares should lie used in order to destroy the weeds. Mr. E. J. Trow¬ 
bridge preferred to use the harrows and then to cultivate. Mr. Campbell said 
that fallowing deeply on sandy soil would greatly improve it. Fodder growing for 
green manuring would also improve the land. Mr. A. J. A. Koch said that land 
should be fallowed 3Jin. to 4in., and heavy ploughs should be used to remove as 
niany stumps as possible. Mr. F. W. Eime said that early fallowing was a great 
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success in dry years. It should not be more than 2in. deep, and he would then 
harrow and cultivate. Mr. G. Hayman said that fodder growing and keeping 
sheep would pay better than fallowing. 


MCNAMARA BORE. 

May 7th,—Present: six meml>ers and two visitors. 

The Mallee Farm. —For clearing the land on a mallee farm, where the mallee 
was a fair size, Mr. F. G. Williams, in a paper on the mallee farm, recommended 
the roller. Where the scrub was small the roller was not so good, because it left 
too many springbacks. In that kind of scrub it was better to make a break around 
the area required and burn it off. It should then be left for 12 months and 
ploughed with a share plough. The body of the plough should be taken off next 
the near side wheel in order to give a good clearance for rubbish, or, better still, 
a plough should be obtained with the axle 9in. to 12in. longer than usual, because 
it usually became choked between the last body and the wheel. The object of 
allowing the sticks to remain standing was that, as the plough went through them 
they would fall the way the plough was going and slip through, but, if they were 
down, they would be lying in all directions, and would become tangled and choke 
the plough. In his experience in that way the number of chokes had only been one 
in each round of a 30-acre area. After dealing with the land in that fashion the 
rubbish and stumps should be raked into rows with a scrub rake. The rubbish 
could then be burned, and the stumps gathered up. If it were at all possible a 
stone house should be built for the homestead, as it was more comfortable to live 
in, foodstuffs kept better in it, and the upkeep was less. A vegetable garden should 
* be provided for domestic purposes, and it also produced feed for pigs and poultry. 
Thousand headed kale should be grown, because it did not require much water in 
sammer or much attention. He had some plants growing which withstood the 
drought, and as soon as rain came sprouted again. They would grow for three 
years, and if manured between the rows in winter, and watered in summer would 
provide good green feed. The best results could uot be obtained from mallee lano 
until the roots were ploughed out or killed by lire, because the ground was a net¬ 
work of roots, and the various kinds of weeds tended to check the growth of the 
wheat. A few years would be occupied in clearing the land, but then if properly 
manured it would yield good returns. Fallowing was the one thing needed. Suffi¬ 
cient land should be cleared that it might be cropped one year, then bare fallowed, 
and then fallowed deeply with a good share plough, making one crop in each three 
years. By that arrangement there would be abundance of land for grazing, which 
would not only save horse feed, but permit of a few sheep and cattle being kept, 
thereby converting the weeds into good manure for the land. Mr. H. Sanders 
said that, in dealing with low mallee it was best to log it both ways, as that left 
very few springbacks. Mr. J. R. Ling said that when the low mallee had been 
burned it was best to plough it without rolling or logging. 

MINDARIE. 

July 3rd.—Present: 11 members. 

Farm Management. —The placing of the homestead was an initial consideration 
in farm management, said Mr. M. A. Francis, in a dissertation on that subject, 
and the area should be about 10 acres with all paddocks opening into it, and the 
buildings should be so placed as to facilitate the handling of machinery and pro¬ 
duce. At the outset a complete plan of the finished farm buildings should be 
designed, and though only a portion might be erected at first, later on, when addi¬ 
tions were required, they could be made in pursuance of the original plan, without 
any necessity to pull down or alter what had been already built. A simple method 
of bookkeeping should be adopted, containing a record of all transactions on the 
farm, including the crop returns of each season with a table of the quantity of seed 
and manure sown, variety of wheat, date of sowing, preparation of land, and any 
other useful information. Each paddock should be named or numbered, and the 
data compiled would be not only interesting but instructive. He advocated keep¬ 
ing only the best kinds of horses, cattle, pigs, or fowls, as they ate no more than 
mongrels, and would always sell well. The breeds he favored were:—Clydesdale 
horses, Jersey cattle, Berkshire or Yorkshire pigs, and Orpington fowls. Farm 
work should always be carried out in the best way. It was a mistake to attempt 
too mueh, because a smaller area well cultivated would return more than a larger 
acreage treated in a slipshod fashion. All farm stock should be well looked after 
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and well fed. The machinery should be the best procurable, and after use should 
be overhauled and repaired before being put away. Too much machinery should 
not be purchased at once, but time and money should not be lost by working out* 
of-date implements. A good orchard and vegetable garden should be maintained, 
and when the land in that district had been cleared a little more sheep should be 
kept on every farm. They were invaluable on land where wheat was grown and 
and there were weeds to destroy. The wool always sold well, and then there were 
the lambs, mutton, and skins as revenue producers. In conclusion he recommended 
keeping the best of every thing, and keeping a record of everything. Finally it 
should be remembered that the farm and the life on it were always what the far* 
mer made them. At the previous meeting, on June 5th, Mr. JE. L. Parker read a 
paper on the “Care of Farm Implements,” particularly emphasising the necessity 
for a more extensive use of the spanner to keep all bolts and nuts properly screwed 
up whilst the machinery was being worked. Proper housing, repairing, cleaning, 
oiling, and painting of the machinery and implements were also insisted upon. 


NETHERTON. 

July 29th.—Present: seven members. 

Increased Productivity. —It should be possible, said Mr. F. Byerlee, in a paper 
dealing with the question whether the South Australian farmer was doing as well 
as he might, to increase the stock carrying capacity of farms and make more fat 
stock available for the market. In that district it was necessary to grow' oats 
as a change crop, and instead of selling the oats at the low market rate prevailing 
to feed them to sheep or cattle. Care in that respect would mean fat stock for 
sale, when the markets were high, better Jambs, and better wool. In that district 
until the malice had l>een killed cattle would be more profitable than sheep, which 
would be both necessary and profitable when the land had been cleared. Pigs could 
then be kept in greater numbers than at present. Barley, slightly discolored by 
rain, which was useless for market could be profitably fed to pigs. He had seen a 
mouse-proof wheat platform which he thought might lx* usefully employed for 
stacking hay. In the structure posts about 2ft. 6in. in height were set in the 
ground, about 4ft. apart. Each post was sawn off level, and half an empty kerosine 
tin was placed as a cap on the top of the post, and the platform was built over it. 
Mice could not get past the cap. It w'as necessary, of course, to prevent rubbish 
collecting under the platform. Every farmer should endeavor to increase the pro¬ 
ductivity of the State, with due regard to the conditions of each district, and then 
it would be unnecessary to seek outside assistance when the droughts came. 

PARRAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

July 15th.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Care of Harness. —After observing that leather was growing dearer and more 
scarce, Mr. R. E. Jose, in a paper on “Care of Harness,” said that more pains, must 
be taken to preserve harness. New harness should be greased with ueatsfoot oil 
before using, otherwise it cracked and could not be restored. The best way to 
oil harness was to clean it; the harness and neatsfoot oil should be warmed 
in the sun, and then the oil should be applied generously with a rag or brush, so 
that the oil penetrated well into the leather. Needles, thread, and black wax 
should be always on hand to effect repairs whenever required. Repairs by rivets, 
though effected more quickly, resulted in the rivets burning the leather if the har¬ 
ness were left standing in the hot sun for any length of time. Mr. W. F. Temby 
preferred castor oil. Mr. A. J. Beelitz recommended oiling twice a year with 
the best quality neatsfoot. Members generally agreed that sewing harness was 
preferable to the use of rivets. 

PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in.). 

June 16th.—Present: 24 members. 

Discussion, —A number of questions were discussed by the meeting. Mr. L. M. 
Ferguson recommended allowing horses to run loose at night in preference to ty¬ 
ing them up. The condition of the average farm stable was not conducive to 
comfort or good health, and horses when loose had a better chance to keep warm by 
moving about. In summer time they could get water whenever they required it. 
Many horses would not lie down when tied. Mr. F. H. Edwards recommended the 
separation of bully horses from the others. Mr. Yenning said that leaving the 
winkers on bullies was an effective method of combating the trouble. Mr. B. 
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McCabe, in giving his reasons for preferring feeding crushed oats rather than 
whole oats to horses said that the crushed oats were more easily digested, and there 
was no risk of the paddocks becoming infested with self-sown oats through the 
horses’ droppings. Mr. M. McCabe said that he would feed whole oats to horses 
when not over hungry, because they would masticate them better. When hungry 
horses were liable to bolt their food. Mr. II. Ledger, discussing the value of cocky 
chaff, said that it would not pay to feed it to sheep as a sole diet. Cocky chaff 
should be saved as a good standby, but oats or other grain should always be mixed 
with it. The effect of smutty wheat on pigs was referred to by Mr. B. L. Har- 
field, who said that two pigs of his which had been fed on smutty wheat developed 
a skin eruption. Smut was a liver stimulant, and in small quantities served as 
a tonic, but in large quantities set up disorders. A consideration of the class of 
sheep most suitable to the district induced Mr. W. Venning to prefer the Merino, 
which, when mated with a Shropshire or Lincoln ram, produced an excellent lamb 
for the mutton industry. Mr. E. H. Parsons preferred Merinos. Crossbreds were 
troublesome, unless the fences were very secure. Mr. F. H. Edwards said that the 
fly pest was less troublesome in such open-wooled sheep as the Leicester or Lincoln. 
There was some debate as to the three best varieties of wheat for the district, early, 
mid season, and late, and the opinion was almost unanimously in favor of Yan- 
dilla King, Budd’s Early (or Walker’s Wonder), and Gluyas. Federation was 
mentioned as a good mid-season wheat. Mr. R. Edwards preferred the oil engine 
to the petrol engine on the farm as being less likely to cause fire, but the petrol 
engine was best for harvesting operations. Mr. F. G. Bonnin preferred long chaff 
for soundly-mouthed horsey, and said that Mr. Place recommended chaff 2in. in 
length. Mr. Venning favored long chaff, except when feeding time was limited. 
Mr.' Ledger and Mr. R. Edwards thought that 2in. was too long for chaff for general 
use. Mr. F. H. Edwards said that the difficulty in thinning a self-sown crop of oats 
with a scarifier in that district was the prevalence of stumps. He suggested cut¬ 
ting off the wings of the cultivator shares and then to closely follow that machine 
with the harrows. Mr. E. H. Parsons, in answer to a question, said that in feed¬ 
ing wheat which had been pickled with a solution of 1 per cent, to 2 per cent, of 
Milestone to stock or poultry it should be remembered that bluestone was an irritant 
poison, which, if given in light doses occasionally would perhaps cause little ap¬ 
parent injury, yet if frequently administered might have serious results. 

ROBY PINE. 

July 13th.—Present: 13 members. 

Mixed Farming.— Detailing the advantages of mixed farming, Mr. A. Bands, in 
a paper discussing that subject, said that, to get the best out of a farm it was 
, necessary to have sheep, even if a commencement were made with only a few for 
the household meat supply, because they were not only valuable in that way, but 
they returned to the soil a considerable amount of mauuriai matter; They should 
be kept in small paddocks arid frequently changed about. Each paddock should be 
sown with a different fodder plant, say one with rape, which would be ready in 
April and May; another with rye, which would provide pasture in June and July; 
and a third with cocksfoot, which was a good summer fodder. Pigs, cows, and 
poultry and fruit and vegetable gardens were essential on a farm, and it would be 
found that one thing helped to keep the other going. Green waste and surplus 
vegetables, fruit from the garden, and milk from the cows assisted wonderfully in 
the maintenance of the piggery and the poultry yard. The best pig for the farm 
was the Berkshire, the best cattle the Durham, and the best fowls Silver and Part¬ 
ridge Wyandottes and Leghorns. The cropping he advised was wheat, oats, barley, 
peas, maize, and sorghum; for hay, Tuscan and Bluey wheat and Algerian oats; 
and for grain, Marshall’s No. 3, Yandilla King, and Federation. Maize and sorg¬ 
hum would return a fair profit on the fallow, and also improve the land. It was 
best to sow peas in July, and, when ripe, they should be harvested on a dull morn¬ 
ing. They should be fed to horses, pigs, and cattle as hay. Mr. F. G. Bonnin con¬ 
sidered that maize and sorghum did not improve the land. Mr. R. T. Hay’s experi¬ 
ence with sorghum was disappointing. Mr. C. Lee (chairman) was adverse to 
sowing fodder on land that was to be cropped the following year. Those who 
could not afford to make their paddocks sheep-proof could keep pigs profitably. 
There was always a quantity of wheat, which could not be marketed at top prices, 
which could beefed to the pigs. Mr, R. E, Schiller said that in addition to keeping 
sheep a few foals should be bred each year. 
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STIRLING’S WELL. 

July 15th.—Present: sixteen members. 

Care op Implements, Vehicles, and Harness. —Mr. IT. J. De Laine read a 
paper dealing with the care of implements, vehicles, and harness. Before being put 
away, vehicles and implements should be overhauled and given two coats of paint, 
the first of oil color and the second containing a little varnish or boiled oil. In 
treating the wheels of vehicles, instead of merely cutting and shutting the tyres, the 
boxes should be removed from the naves, in order that the ends of the spokes might 
come down as far as possible. Each spoke should be wedged at the rim, to secure 
the proper size, in order that they might have an equal bearing. That operation 
involved increased outlay, but it made a better wheel. Work of that character 
should always be done in the hottest weather, when the wood was well shrunk. 
Mr. Wyatt said that harness should be washed with hot water and soft soap, and 
then given a coating of vacuum oil and fat black. Before machinery was put 
away, kerosine should be run through the bearings, which should then be oiled. 
Mr. W, McGlasson recommended blacklead and kerosine for the bearings of 
machines before being put away.—At a previous meeting, held on June 20th, Mr. 
Bowers read a paper on “Haymaking,” in the course of which he recommended 
that hay should not be cut too early, but a start should be made when the grain 
was in the “dough” stage. It should be cut quickly. Weight was lost by cutting 
hay too green, and it provided better fodder when the grain was well formed. 
New hay should be allowed to lie in the field a day or so before being stooked. 
The stooks should be long and narrow, in order that the wind might pass right 
through them, and should remain in the field a fortnight before Ixnng stacked. If 
stacked too green hay became heated, and when opened was dark in color, a con¬ 
dition which produced inferior chaff. For hay production, half the area culti¬ 
vated should be sown with wheat and half with oats. In stacking, the wheat and 
oats should be arranged in alternate loads, which produced a good mixture when 
the hay was cut for chaff. In building a stack, the centre should be higher than 
the sides, and the sheaves on the outside should be placed partly on edge, which 
enabled the outside of the stack to settle down better than if placed on the flat. The 
roof of the stack should be built with the butts of the sheaves outward, the first- 
two layers projecting about a foot, and there should be a gradual slope thence 
upwards, the top being only the width of one sheaf lengthways, which would pre¬ 
vent the rain getting into the stack. It was well to sow early wheats for feed in 
the malice country, where it was difficult to cut much hay, because of the dirty 
nature of the land. Early wheat, with a good rain to start it, grew rapidly. Horses 
should not be turned into the crop until it was well up from the ground, because of 
their proneness to pick up sand. 


WA1KERIE (Average annual rainfall, 8.89in.). 

June 16tli. Present: 33 members and six visitors. 

Underdrainage for Irrigation Orchards and Vineyards. —Without drain¬ 
age irrigation was a failure, and if the soil were without natural drainage, artificial 
drainage must be resorted to, remarked Mr. W. E. Muspratt, in a paper on “Under¬ 
drainage for Irrigation Orchards and Vineyards.” On sandy loams with a big 
fall it was almost hopeless to try and leach the salts out by flooding (after drain¬ 
age) although it was the quickest and surest measure, contour grading being out 
of the question on planted land. So on that class of soil, which was by far the 
most subject to seepage, the great point was to start drainage before the trouble 
became at all acute. Not only were the drains and wells much easier to put 
down, but they would naturally stop a lot of injurious salts ever reaching the sur¬ 
face soil, where they did most damage. The usual methods of disposing of drainage 
water were wells or dams. He had little faith in the latter, few localities being 
suitable, and as one had only evaporation to rely on, it would take a very large 
dam to be effective. A good well was best, and providing one started before the 
land was waterlogged, that should not be such a very serious problem. Most wells 
in that district were made 4ft. 4in. x 2ft., with stays down the centre forming a 
ladder. Care should be taken to timber the well from the start, because water 
might not only be struck on the way down, but it was almost a certainty that 
when the drift sand was reached the water would rise perhaps some feet. It was 
as well to put down a catch pit, say, 6ft. from the well proper and the same 
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size, about 2ft. deeper than the point where the main drain came in. The reason 
for that was to catch the silt, thus avoiding danger of it getting into, filling up, 
and spoiling the well. That catch pit required watching and cleaning after the 
pipes had been first laid and irrigated over, as the soil not. being set, naturally the 
silt was most in evidence. The well should, if practicable, be put down in the 
lowest spot to be drained; the main drain should be put down on the smallest fall 
of the land, and the subsidiary drains on a greater slope. The reason for that was 
that it might be necessary to make a fall for the pipe for the main drain, which 
added to the cost, and subsidiary drains in all cases would total a much greater 
length. The subsidiary drains could run into the main at an angle (herringbone) 
or square. A point was made in favor of the former in most books, but he put 
his own down on the square. Old-established trees and vines, especially the latter, 
did not lend themselves to cutting drains through on an angle. Those tee or angle 
pipes could be obtained with the ordinary ones, but being extra, had to be specified. 
The distance between subsidiary drains should be about a chain in sandy soil at, 
say, 5ft. deep, and if in soil of a stiff nature closer and not so deep. He liked to 
lay his own pipes on the clay, if possible, as there a good hard bottom could be 
obtained on which to lay the pipes, and also they caught the water as it passed over 
the clay stratum, which as a rule, but not always, followed the fall of the land. A 
guide for the depth of drains in badly affected blocks was where the water table 
was found. They should keep a foot below it. It might be found necessary, after 
a couple of years, to deepen the drains. To go the full depth for a start one had 
to try and lay pipes in sludge about as thick as porridge—practically an impossible 
task to do properly. Most books laid down 4ft. as being deep enough, but per¬ 
sonally he liked 6ft., providing the soil was of sufficient depth ; but they should not 
go too far into the clay. The first work was to take levels. In the absence of a 
dumpy level the following method was useful:—‘ ‘ Measure the line of drains to be 
put down, then fix a tee piece of wood at the lowest end. On top of this place an 
ordinary builder’s level, arranged with two peep sights, one at either end. See 
that the level reads at correct level, then place a staff at the upper end of the line 
with a man in charge. Now take a line through the two peep sights on to the staff, 
and get the man at that end to mark the exact spot of the sight line. Measure 
from this spot to the ground, then measure from the line of the two peep sights to 
the ground; take the upper measurement from the lower, and the difference will 
be the fall in inches of the ground between level and staff. This can be checked by 
taking the sights from the higher ground, and placing the staff on a level spot and 
tying a piece of wire on. Now' reduce this in proportion to the same fall in 2ft. 6in. 
For example, suppose the length from level to staff be 200ft., and the fall lOin.; 
reduce this in proportion to a 2ft. 6in. line and the fall would be fin. (This is as 
small a fall as it is safe to work to. The greater the fall the easier it is to lay the 
pipes. Having found the fall of the land, place setsquares just clear of the trench 
and at each end, at, say, 5ft. above the intended pipe bed. Intermediate setsquares 
can now' be driven in every chain, us'ng the line of two sets already in as a guide 
for the rest. This gives a line parallel to the pipe bed, and is a guide to men 
digging, as by using a measured stick and looking along the sets they may know 
how deep to go. When trenches are to be over oft. deep, place set squares as before, 
only 6ft. or more, as desired, above pipe bed, and as the men get the trench down 
measure down the side of the trench from the top of sets (an equal distance in 
each case) and drive in pegs, leaving a couple of inches or so showing at a handy 
height for sighting along. Now take two pieces of timber, 2in. x lfin. and 2ft. 6in. 
long, see the same are straight and true; tack a piece of leather on the ends, forming a 
hinge; expand the other ends |in. and make fast by tacking a piece of wood on the 
side. This makes a set for placing on top of three pipes in the trench. The level 
placed on top of this should read level. I advise painting the hinge end of the set, 
say, red, and this should always He uphill. ’ ’ It was very important that that work 
should be done properly, as if the pipes were not laid evenly in the trench, and the 
fall was not gradual, without any undulations, nil the work might be thrown away 
by the silting up of the pipes. They should always start to lay the main drain 
pipes from the well upwards. If the fall of the land w r as not enough, .they should 
allow, by starting deep enough at the well, so as not to run too shallow at the top 
end and still keep a good fall. He advised that the main drain should have a fall 
of at least 20in. in 200ft., or Jin. in 2ft. 6in. When laying the main they should 
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put in angle or T pieces at points where the subsidiary drains were wanted to 
branch off, and half a brick placed on the opening would keep it clean. They should 
never open up all the trenches first and lay the pipes in when finished. If that 
were done, considerable trouble would be met with from the falling-in of the sides 
of the trenches, thus destroying the firm bottom which was essential for the properly 
laid pipes. In digging the trench the surface and subsoils should be kept on dif¬ 
ferent sides of the trench, so that they might be put back in their proper places. 
If the trench was not to be more than 4ft. 6in. deep, a top width of 18in. would 
be enough; if deeper than that the width should be at least 20in. The trenches 
could be narrowed as they went down, but enough room should be left for the digger 
to swing his shoulders. He used a small-sized irrigating shovel for making the 
pipe bed, but a proper drainage tool could be bought for that purpose. Enough 
bed should be prepared for three pipes, and they should lay the same, fitting the 
joints as close as possible, and placing over the joints a piece of two-ply building 
paper. A cut should be made along the width of paper, and it should be rolled 
into 2in. strips, and divided into five. That would give a piece about 7in. x 2in. 
That covered the top half of the joints, and prevented soil from silting in before 
it had time to set. On the top of the paper, which had to be held in place by the 
pipelaver, a man on top of the trench should be employed to carefully lower shovels- 
ful of earth as the pipelaver directed, the latter packing the same in round the pipes 
to prevent them shifting; din. or 4in. of earth was enough to secure the pipes. 
The earth taken out from the next spit for the following three pipes should be 
placed on top of the soil on the last-laid pipes. That saved work. The pipelayer 
could manage that himself by scraping down soil from the sides of the trench, using 
the hoe with five or six inches of handle only. That was the cheaper method of the 
tw r o. That method should be continued throughout, and the water which accumu¬ 
lated in the trench allowed to run through the newly-laid pipes, carrying it off to 
the well. They should not fill in the trenches as they went, but it was w r ell to put- 
in a foot at a time. The first should be put in each day, covering the length of 
pipes laid that day. The balance could be put in any time in layers, a foot at a 
time. He did not quite fill his trenches, and before irrigating ran a fair stream 
down each trench to settle the soil, after which it could be levelled off. If that 
was not done and they had to irrigate across the trenches, the furrow's would be 
continually breaking, besides making the next cultivation rather dangerous to the 
horses. When finishing off each drain, if in a. convenient place, it was well to put 
in a T piece facing upwards. They should place a brick on the dead end and 
fetch the pipe up to the surface. That served three purposes; it helped to aerate 
the drains, allowed one to flush out. when necessary, and should a clog occur, 
helped one to locate the particular drain where the trouble existed. Before 
filling the trench they should cut off all roots protruding, as if left the earth 
thrown in gave them a slant downwards, and it would not be long before they 
found their way into the pipes ami gave trouble. It was also well to make a 
plan of the drains for future reference. Ho did not advise the use of perforated 
pipes. He preferred 3in. pipes for both main and subsidiary drains. Those cost 
£5 per 1,000 at Mildura, or £10 per 1,000 on the land (freight and carting cost 
about £5), enough to do 15 chains of drain. T and angle pieces cost Is. 
each. The well timber should be 4ft. Gin. x Gin. x tin., and 2ft. x 6in. x lin.; 
corner battens 3in. x lin.; galvanized iron nails should be used; side pieces and 
stays in centre should be 3in. x 2in.; stays should be let in side pieces and be put 
in 16in. apart to form a ladder. The windlass should have a base rather larger 
than the well, to rest outside the timber. An oil drum made a good bucket, and 
a prospector *s pick and short square-mouthed shovel would also be needed. Care 
should be taken in putting down the well, both to go down square and to keep 
to the exact size, so that the timber fitted in tightly. The latter was important, 
as if timber slipped it might allow' the whole well to silt up. If the land were 
waterlogged, a “low' down’’ pump should be on hand. It was easier to pump 
the water out than to have to send the bucket up three or four times full of 
water against one of soil. The water was usually salt, and therefore it required 
to be run off where it would do the least damage. A hand bore for testing 
sinking could be made from lin. piping cut into two 3ft. Gin. lengths, one each 
9ft., 12ft., and 15ft. A handle could be made of two 1ft. lengths screwed into 
a T joint. On that there should be a 2ft. length of piping. That was handy 
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in making a start. It was well to use Bin. and lAin. auger bits, the eye in shank 
cut off, and a reducing socket screwed on, in order to fit the piping. The 3in. 
auger would be found the best for the first 15ft. or 20ft., after which it became 
difficult to pull up. Then the l£in. auger should be put on. It was not only 
easier to j>nli up, but having sharper turns did not allow the earth to slip out, 
which the 3in. one did, especially if water were struck on the way down. That 
was hard work, and required two fairly strong men. It was not well to tackle 
that work in windy weather. Six inches would be found any amount to bore at 
a time, and then it should be lifted and cleaned. He had seen good work done 
with a patent posthole sinker screwed on to piping to bore down to the drift 
sand in the well after too much water had been struck to deal with, one hole 
being put down each side of the ladder. A “low down” pump would not lift 
any great amount of water after 20ft., and therefore a platform had to be put 
in the well, using only one-half, the other having to be left free for the bucket. 
A rung might have to come out of the ladder for working the pump handle. At 
the dose of his address, Mr. Muspratt answered a number of questions. 


WATKEllIE (Average annual rainfall, 8.89in.). 

July 21st.—Present: 21 members. 

Pear and Apple Pruning. —In the course of an address on pear and apple prun¬ 
ing, Mr. W. Francis recommended pruning to three leaders at the first year's prun¬ 
ing, and doubling the number of leaders every year until four years old, cutting 
all laterals back to spurs 3 in. long, and in summer time cutting back leaders 
to one-third of the growth made in winter. In summer each year afterwards the 
laterals should be pruned to spurs. For those who were anxious to get fruit crops 
early he advised tying the leaders to a hoop or stake in the centre of the tree, after 
the third year, leaving the trees unpruned, but that Hhould only be done with trees 
growing strongly. He considered that the end of January was the best time for 
summer pruning, but on no account should trees be irrigated afterwards because it 
started the spurs growing again. Cutting to an inside bud was the best means of 
opening out trees. The top bud should be allowed to grow about 6in., and then 
the growing point should be nipped out. That would have the effect of starting 
the buds lower down growing outward in the desired direction. The top shoot 
should be cut out at the following winter’s pruning. Before cutting off the lateral 
growths, a live bud should be looked for at the intersection of the leaf and shoot, 
as the Jonathan usually had several blind buds on the first growth of the lateral. 
(Irowers should save their small apples when storing for use later in the season, 
because the large apples, over 2 l-3in. in diameter, were too watery, and would not 
keep, especially the Jonathan and Cleopatra varieties. 


WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

July 15th.—Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Colt Breaking.— It is as well to commence handling foals when quite young, 
advised Mr. J. Ivett, in a paper treating of the handling and breaking in of horses. 
From the first the animal should be shown that it had been mastered, and there 
would be no trouble with it afterwards. It should be taught to remain tied up or 
be led, and by the time it was two or three years old, it would be perfectly quiet and 
tractable. All that was necessary to break it into harness was to put the mouthing 
tackle on for a couple of hours fOT two or three days. Care should be taken, 
however, not to make the rein fast in the middle. It should run through a ring, 
so that the colt could move its head either way without taking the strain off either 
side of his mouth, otherwise there was the chance of the colt being mouthed on one 
side and not on the other. Then the colt should be harnessed up and placed in 
the body of a wagon team with a rope around its neck, made fast to the leaflet's 
chains, not too tightly, but just sufficiently to keep him in his place. If he 
would not go into the collar at first he should not be forced with a whip, but be 
allowed to have his own way, and he would gradually work up to it. Should there 
be no improvement at the end of two or three days, the neck rope should be 
tightened, so that there would be a strain on it, and if the colt attempted to hang 
back he should receive a sharp cut with the whip, but if he should jump into the 
collar, the jvhip should not be used* Good leaders were required for breaking in 
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young horses. When driving a team of horses it was always best to whistle or 
use the same word, so that they would all start together, a much better system 
than calling to each by name. 

Fallowing. —A paper on fallowing was read by Mr. E. Altus, in the course of 
which he recommended that fallowing should be done in July, or not later than the 
middle of August, the ploughing in the majority of cases being 3^in. deep, though 
in some places it might be deeper and in others shallower. After ploughing the 
harrow's should be used before rain fell, the stumps picked, and the shoots, if 
there were any, cut. Then the ground should be harrowed again and sheep turned 
in until the middle of September, when it should be worked lightly with a skim 
plough, and harrowed again. The ground was then ready for the drill, provided 
the seed was to be put in dry, but should it be left until the rain came, it should 
be cultivated lightly once more. Sheep should be kept on the fallow as long as 
they could possibly find feed on it, because they not only kept down the weeds, 
but packed the soil. 


WOODLEIGTL 

June 12th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Advantages and Methods or Fallowing.—I n that district Mr. P. R. Hodge, 
in a paper on the advantages and methods of fallowing, said the best method of 
farming in any district could only be determined by experiment. The essentials 
were that the land should be fallowed in order that the rain which fell might be 
stored in the soil, and that the fallows be worked to aerate the soil, destroy weeds, 
prevent loss and waste of moisture by evaporation, and prepare a seed bed. Though 
it was estimated that early fallow retained in the soil moisture equivalent to two 
or three inches of rainfall, all the benefits of fallowing were not due to that con¬ 
servation, because it would be found that the results obtained from fallowed land 
were greater than from unfallowed, where moisture was plentiful. Ploughing 
sweetened the soil, and working fallow conserved the moisture. A smaller area 
well fallowed was better than a great acreage scarified. Working fallow kept the 
surface soil loose and dry, an earth covering affording protection to the moisture¬ 
laden earth beneath. Experiments had shown that about Sin. of rain, during the 
growing period should admit of ISbush. of grain, or 1$ tons of hay per acre being 
produced, provided that the ground was in good condition, so far as soil moisture 
was concerned, when the seed was sown. Land that had been cropped the pre¬ 
vious year should be ploughed in the early spring to a depth of Jin. or 4in. All 
loose stumps should be picked, and the large ones stacked. The harrows should 
then be used to make a fine surface. About September a tine cultivator or a 
scarifier should be put over the land, and, if available, a flock of sheep should be 
turned in. At seed time the ground should be worked before drilling with a disc 
harrow. The only way to keep weeds down was by frequently and thoroughly work¬ 
ing the land. 

BOWHILL, July 15th.—Arising out of a question by Mr. J. D. Cock shall whether 
it was preferable to use a plough or cultivator in fallowing drift sand, some dis¬ 
cussion took place, in which members generally favored the use of the plough. 

CLANFIELD, June 17th.—Several papers were read, and there was some dis¬ 
cussion on the question how the Government could best assist farmers in the mallee 
country. 

COONALPYN, June 16th.—An inspection was made by Mr. Colebatch (the 
Principal of the Roseworthy College) of several farms. Subsequently Mr. Cole- 
batch addressed the tenth annual meeting of the Branch on the subject of fallow¬ 
ing. 

MANTUNG, July 13th.—Discussion took place on the question whether shallow 
or deep ploughing was advisable. Mr. Lehman said that he would plough 3in. 
deep for seeding. Mr. G. N. Baker considered 3*in. was best for fallowing, and 
2$in. for seeding. Light rains benefited a crop more on shallow ploughing than on 
deep. Fallow Bhould only be cultivated deeply enough to cut the weeds. Mr. W. 
Stewart advised shallow ploughing while the soil was loose, but when a hard bed 
formed, it should be broken up. Mr. P. J. Baker recommended ploughing to a 
depth of 3in. in light soils. 
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MONARTO SOUTH, June 17th.—A paper on “Shearing” was read by Mr. 
P. B. Frahn, in which he recommended that sheep should be “crutched” when 
grass was plentiful, and dirty sheep should be ‘ i dagged ' 7 before being put on the 
shearing board. The board should be swept after each sheep had been shorn to 
prevent trimmings being mixed with good wool. Second cute should be avoided. 
By shearing up the neck and down the belly the wool should not be cut. The 
fleece should be thrown on a table with gratings sufficiently wide to allow all locks 
to drop through. Damp and stained pieces should be carefully dried before 
baling. 

MORGAN, June 24th.—Mr. G. Hoffman read a paper in which he dealt with the 
subject of burning scrub, and he remarked that for the burning to be effective the 
scrub should be thoroughly dry, and to attain that end it should have been felled at 
least six months previously. The end of February or the early part of March was 
the best time for the work. It was essential that the burning should be done 
quickly, before the scrub was affected by moisture, which retarded the burning and 
reduced the heat, which was necessary to kill the stump. A day should be chosen 
for burning when a convenient wind was blowing, a light breeze being most suitable. 

PARILLA WELL, May 26th.—Mr. J. S. Ferguson read a paper entitled “The 
Agricultural Bureau and its Work,” in which he dealt with the advantages which 
the farmers had reaped from the activities of the Bureau, more especially the 
Journal of Agriculture. 

POMPOOTA, July 20th.—A paper on ‘ ‘ Poultry* y was read by Mr. B. H. Fidler. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

August 18th. 

Homestead Meeting. —Members of the Branch, together with a number of 
visitors, including Messrs. G. R. Laffer, M.P. (member Advisory Board of Agri¬ 
culture), C. Matthews, P. II. Suter (Dairy Expert), II. J. Apps (Dairy Instru- 
tor), H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary Advisory Board), and representatives of 
neighboring Branches, foregathered at the homestead of Mr. J. M. Hudd, at 
Bletcliley. During the afternoon a general inspection of the property was made, 
particular interest being taken in the boro lately put down, and the fine dairy 
herd. In the evening the visitors were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Hudd at a 
banquet, at which Mr. B. Wundersitz presided. At the instance of the Chairman, 
the loyal toast was honored, after which Mr. Laffer, M.P. submitted “The 
Empire”; Mr. Beavis, “Our Soldiers,” responded to by Lance-Corporal J. T. 
Hudd; and Mr. C. Matthews, ‘ * The Parliament , 7 7 which was acknowledged by 
Mr. Laffer. * * The Local Branch of the Bureau * 7 was proposed by Mr. Finnis, 
and responded to by Mr. J. Stanton (Hon. Secretary). The toast of “Kindred 
Branches” was in the hands of Mr. Hudd, and was acknowledged by Mr. J. R. 
Rankine (Hon. Secretary Strathalbyn Branch) ; Mr. C. L. Taylor submitted the 
toast of the health of Mrs. W. Brook, acknowledged by Mr. C. Brook; Mr. West- 
wood “The Visitors,” Mr. Taylor responding. “The Ladies” was also sub¬ 
mitted, to which Mrs. Cleazy replied, and at the instance of the Chairman, the 
host and hostess were thanked for their hospitality. 


KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90in.). 

July 15th.—Present: eight members. 

Fallowing. —Fallowing should be commenced as soon hs seeding h as been com¬ 
pleted, declared Mr. R. G. Critchley in a paper on the subject, because the horses 
would be in better condition than if turned out for a few weeks and then taken 
in again. In that district 4in. or 5in. was quite deep enough to plough. After 
ploughing the land should be harrowed in an opposite direction to the ploughing 
and then cross harrowed to kill all weeds. In the spare time between shearing 
and hay cutting the fallow should be treated with a Bpring-tooth cultivator and 
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any time occupied in harrowing again would be well spent, because it would 
conserve moisture. In March the ground should be cultivated lightly, and should 
be drilled in April (provided sufficient rain had fallen) and then harrowed in the 
opposite direction to the drill. Fallow treated in that way would amply repay 
the farmer. 


LONG WOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

June 17th.—Present: 16 members and two visitors. 

The Pig Industry. —After referring to the fact that every portion of the pig 
could be marketed, Mr. W. J. Davies, in a paper on 4 ‘The Pig Industry / 9 ad¬ 
vised every farmer to keep pigs. Statistics were quoted showing the progress 
of the industry in South Australia, and the import and export trade of Great 
Britain and America. Pig-raising gave little trouble, and the initial outlay 
was small. A sow usually produced two litters per annum, which should, by 
proper management, be farrowed in March and September, thus enabling the 
young pigs to acquire strength before the cold of winter or the heat of summer 
set in. A useful contrivance in the sty was a strong piece of wood erected 
around the four sides, about Sin. or lOin. from the ground and projecting about 
the same distance from the wall. That enabled the young pigs to avoid being 
overlaid by the sow. Usually, when about to lie down, the sow stood against 
the wall, got down on her knees, and then slid to the ground, her body being 
against the wall all the time. If there were any of her young under her and 
against the wall, she laid on them and they were unable to extricate themselves, 
but with the arrangement he suggested, they could escape under the rail. Shade 
and a mud bath should be provided in summer, because the former prevented 
sun scald, and the latter afforded the animals a means of cleaning themselves. 
He recommended the Middle York as a bacon producer, and the Berkshire as a 
good 4 4 porker / 9 which matured early. With ordinary care the Middle York 
should be ready for killing in six or eight months, and should weigh from 1601bs. 
to 2001bs. They should be fed on raw vegetables and skim milk with a little 
barley meal or pollard. Pigs fed on skim milk and barley meal, with a few peas 
each day, made the best bacon. Apple feeding, unless finished off with meal or 
poljard, produced soft, second class bacon, and too much animal food made 
the flesh coarse. Pigs, if kept in a clean way, w ould be clean themselves. If 
from the beginning young pigs were given dry, warm beds, they would not 
foul them. The sties should be cleaned out every day, otherwise muck was 
carried into the bedding on the pigs’ feet, and the bedding then becoming cold 
and wet, the pigs fouled it. In answer to a question Mr. Davies recommended 
the use of raw food because cooked food tended to impair the digestive organs 
and was more expensive to handle. Pork cost 5d. per lb. to produce, and the sell¬ 
ing price was 9d. In a general discussion, the methods of the wholesale pro¬ 
duce merchants were condemned. 

LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37iii. to 38in.). 

July 15th.—Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Butherglkn Bug. —Treating of the ravages of the Kutherglen bug ami some 
measures of combating it, Mr. J. C. Blakely said that the pest attacked garden 
crops and orchards. The female laid large numbers of eggs, which were pre¬ 
served during the winter in rumfcsh or scrub which afforded shelter, and were 
hatched out in the spring. In a few days wings developed, and the insects moved 
about the gardens in swarms. In that district the bug had only one hatching in 
the year. To eradicate the pest he used a piece of chaffbag, the full length of 
the bag, and about 14in. in width, and painted it with coal tar. He attached a 
long string to each corner of one end of the bagging and placed it between two 
rows of potatoes. The bag Bhould then be dragged along with an attendant walk¬ 
ing behind with a stick in either hand to knock the stalks of the plants. As soon 
as the plant was struck the pest would fall on to the tar trap. When the trap 
was full it should be burned. It might be necessary to repeat the operation twice 
or even three times. The trap was effective, because of the habit of the bug, when¬ 
ever disturbed to fall off the bush and remain on the ground for a few minutes. 
Sprays had been tried Unsuccessfully, because the pest only moved from one part 
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of the garden to another, returning to the sprayed portion later on. The bug 
was most troublesome in the wanner part of the season, but it soon disappeared 
when the days became shorter and the nights grew cold. Mr. Nicholls had dealt 
effectively with the pest by using long, shallow trays partly filled with kerosine and 
water. The tray was drawn between the rows, followed by an attendant knocking 
the bushes. As soon as the bug came in contact with the kerosine it was des¬ 
troyed. 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in.). 

June 21st.—Present: 41 members. 

Lucerne Growing. —Lucerne unquestionably took first place among forage crops, 
observed Mr. B. Stephenson, in an excellent paper on ‘ ‘ Lucerne Growing , 9 9 and it 
thrived best in a warm climate with abundant rainfall, conditions which would in¬ 
duce a growth providing many heavy cuts in one season. The heaviest yields were 
obtained on alluvial flats, where the roots could penetrate deeply in searching for 
moisture, but it could be grown on almost all classes of soil, from sandy loams with 
clay subsoil to stiff red loams. In fact it would do well in any locality where the 
summers were hot and the roots could get down to moisture. Shallow soils, rest¬ 
ing on slate or other stone foundations were not adapted to lucerne growing. In 
every holding in that district some small plot could be found in which lucerne could 
be profitably grown. One essential to complete success was abundant moisture, and, 
when that was available, the erop made continuous growth in warm weather, and 
cuts might be obtained in rapid succession. Good drainage was absolutely neces¬ 
sary, because the crop „deteriorated when swamped. Lucerne would not thrive on 
sour soil, and limo was a very beneficial, if not an absolutely essential ingredient. 
Except where very shallow the soil should be deeply ploughed, but not sufficiently 
deep to bring the clay subsoil to the surface. If necessary to produce a fine tilth, 
the land might be cross ploughed and harrowed two or three times, until the sur¬ 
face had been reduced to a fine tilth. A level surface was advisable if the land 
were to be irrigated, but otherwise it was not essential, so long as all stones, &c., 
were removed. In manuring, if using the product of the farmyard, a good dress¬ 
ing of well-rotted stable manure—20 or 30 loads per acre—ploughed in to a depth 
of Gin. or 6in., and worked down finely, would put the ground in excellent condition 
for seed. If artificial manure were selected—he preferred bonedust—from 3cwt. 
to Gcwt. per acre wou^d be ample. A paddock in that district, upon 
which Gcwts. of bonedust had been used when seeding, had been growing lucerne, 
without irrigation, for 20 years, and was still producing abundant crops. If sown 
with the drill, the seed should be only scratched in, and if broadcasted, light har¬ 
rowing was sufficient. If the ground were very loose it would be sufficient to run 
over it with a light slide, which he preferred to a roller. The quantity of seed 
to sow varied with the class of soil. Rich flats with moist subsoil would carry 
a very thick stand, and from 151bs. to 201bs. of seed per acre might be used, but 
in dry country, from 61bs. to 121bs. would suffice. Sown with other grasses, for 
pasture, 41bs. or Gibs, sometimes gave good results. It was important to pro¬ 
cure good seed. Hunter River seed was considered to be the best, but local 
seed, having the advantage of being acclimatized, was preferable. The best 
time for sowing was the middle of October, when the weather was warm enough 
to drive away the lucerne flea. He deprecated autumn sowing, because, with 
the first rains, the flea would return and destroy the young plants. When the 
crop was from 9in. to 12in. high it should %e cut with a sharp scythe, and 
allowed to lie as cut and wither* That would encourage the young plants to 
stool. The crop should* be cut when the flower appeared on half the plant, or 
perhaps a little more, because it then possessed its best feeding value. 
Lucerne improved with working, and if harrowed, or in a small plot, raked over, 
after each cut the succeeding growth would be greatly assisted. The disc 
drill or cultivator was a splendid implement to work the ground because it did 
not tear plants but sliced them, and though it might appear to be destructive, 
good results were soon apparent. When patches of the crop appeared to be 
dry and withered it wan well to cut it, work the ground, and give the crop a 
fresh start. If the ground were well manured in the beginning an annual 
top dressing of farmyard manure, super., or lime would be all that was required 
afterwards. Lucerne lasted much longer if not grazed, and in no case, should 
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horses be turned into it, because they injured the crown of the plant. The first 
year after sowing the crop should be mown, because if grazed the continued 
nibbling and treading of the animals injured the young plant. When feeding 
off was resorted to, the more quickly it was done the better in order that an 
even plant bed might be provided for the next crop. 


IRONBANK, July 15th.—A discussion took place as to the best varieties of 
peach, plum, and nectarine to cultivate, and it was agreed that in that district those 
which did best were:—Plums—Climax, October Purple, Grand Duke, Giant Prune, 
Sultan, and Federation; nectarines—Goldmine. 

LONG WOOD, August 12th.—The inclement weather rendering a pruning 
demonstration impracticable, members discussed garden subjects, especially the 
root borer insect, which it was stated was a common cause of “die back.” 

MEADOWS SOUTH, July 12th.—In the course of a general discussion Mr. G. 
Ellis said that in growing peas he had, in one case, used lcwt. bonedust and lcwt. 
Thomas’ phosphate per acre, and in other cases he had used only lcwt. of bone* 
dust. The crop returns were practically identical. 

MOUNT COMPASS, June 17th.—Extracts from various journals on “Elephant 
Grass” and “Liming of Soils” were read and discussed. A statement of the rain¬ 
fall for the year was tabled. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT 

KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

April 20th.—Present: six members. 

Methods of Cultivation for Whkat«rowtn<i.— After referring to the varying 
conditions of soil and climate of different localities, of different farms in the same 
locality, and even of different fields on the same farm which required different 
treatment, Mr. L. S. Davies, in a paper dealing with the methods of cultivation for 
wheatgrowing, said that the first operation in cultivation necessary for the growing 
of a wheat crop was that of ploughing, which should be performed to a depth suit¬ 
able to the time at which the work was done, and the nature of the soil to be worked. 
The time for ploughing was important. In South Australia, where wheat was the 
principal agricultural crop, it followed that, as bare fallow was necessary in almost 
every rotation to obtain the best results, the wheat would be grown on bare fallow. 
The time for ploughing for fallow would be regulated by the need for retaining 
moisture and the area which the farmer had to cultivate. Where it was required 
to conserve moisture the earlier the fallowing the better in order to provide for the 
absorption of the winter rains, but where the rainfall was fairly assured late fallow¬ 
ing would yield the best results. The choice of time would be influenced by the 
time required to complete the operation, because the work should be finished before 
the ground became too hard to plough. In fallowing, where water conservation was 
the aim, it was necessary to harrow the soil immediately after ploughing, and to 
work it as often as was required to preserve a loose surface, which would act as 
a mulch during the hot summer months, when so much soil moisture, was lost by 
evaporation. When water conservation was not necessary, the fallow might be 
left in a rough state, the only factor necessitating cultivation before the summer 
being the elimination of weeds. The reason for leaving the ground in a rough state 
under those conditions was that where there was plenty of soil moisture there was 
generally increased need for better aeration of the soil, in order to make available 
the greatest possible quantity of plant food before the crop was sown. In that 
district it would probably be found by experiment that cultivation would give 
no advantage before the late spring or early summer, when the land should be 
worked with a cultivator, before it became dry. The use of the cultivator was 
not essential in that operation, though it would probably be found necessary in 
the majority of cases. If the harrows would give the required result, he always 
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preferred them. In the treatment he had outlined he had proceeded on the hypo¬ 
thesis that the land was free from weeds, but, where sorrel and other weeds ap¬ 
peared it would be found necessary to give special cultivation to cope with them. 
The land should be worked whenever weeds were present, and, as they appeared 
after the rains, that was the time when the cultivation should be done. It might 
be urged that weeds would appear before any summer rains had fallen, but, in that 
case, they must have commenced growing before the surface moisture dried out 
in the early summer, when, if a cultivation had been made, the growth would have 
been checked. In all summer cultivation the best results were obtained when the 
ground was damp, but, for killing weeds, more*particularly sorrel, the operation 
should be deferred until the weather had become bright and hot after the rain. 
It was quite possible in summer, when occasional rains occurred, as in an average 
season, to obtain as good results in weed killing by working the land when a suit¬ 
able quantity of moisture was present in the surface layer as when working dry. 
He emphasised the possibility of securing as good results from working the land 
wet, under the conditions he had indicated, as when worked dry. In itself dry 
working must always be a disadvantage, because it produced an unsuitable physi¬ 
cal condition of the Boil, causing it to run together. It also exposed the soil bac- % 
teria—very valuable agents in making plant foods available—to the hot sun, causing 
them to be destroyed, and the effect which their activities might have produced 
was lost, besides increasing, as it was generally believed, the liability of the crop 
to be attacked by takeall, although there was no definite proof of it. To secure 
even depth in sowing, the land should be harrowed before the drill was used, and 
the drill should be worked across the harrowing. To properly cover the seed, the 
harrow should follow the drill. When the wheat plant had attained a height of 
4in. or Sin. harrowing was beneficial. In the preparation of stubble and pasture 
land best results were obtained from early ploughing. The depth should be regu¬ 
lated by aiming at the production of a firm seed bed before the seed was sown, an 
essential for good germination in wheat. The soil in that district lent itself to the 
easy production of a firm seed bed, and it was possible to plough to a greater depth 
in working stubble or pasture land in the autumn than would give the best results 
in most other parts of the State. In most soils, if the ground were harrowed im¬ 
mediately after ploughing and reworked with the same implement it would be 
found that the condition of tilth required would be obtained. Unless the ap¬ 
pearance of weeds or the setting of the surface necessitated the use of the cultiva¬ 
tor, the harrows would give the best results. Mr. E. C. H. Schinkel preferred one 
good working with a skim plough to a number of inadequate workings. Mr. 
Hahn said that working with a plough was not sufficient to destroy a certain class 
of weeds, such as sorrel. He preferred the spring tooth cultivator to bring the 
weeds to the surface. 


NARACOOKTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60iu.). 

June 10th.—Present 21 members. 

Training and Care of a Colt. —As a preamble to a paper on "The Training and 
Care of a Colt," Mr. J. J. Donoghue submitted a number of "Pon’ts," enjoining 
patience, good temper, and kindness in the handling of a young animal. When 
the colt was yarded he would probably be wild, and run round, and it was well to 
allow him to do so, for he would tire eventually. Then it was necessary to catch 
his eye and keep him fixed until a halter had been placed on him. A large bar bit 
with two bit straps should then be put in the animal’s mouth and buckled to the 
halter, just tightly enough to press on the cords inside the horse's mouth. A 
backhand should then be put on and buckled tightly with a ring on either side, both 
rings to be the same height. Then with a pair of reins tied evenly back to the 
rings on the backhand just tightly enough to permit him to reef a little, he could 
be left for three or four hours. After that one rein should be released and the 
other tightened, which would cause the animal to walk in a circle. After 20 
minutes of that work a change should be made to the other side. By that time it 
should be possible to hold the colt. Leading was next. A colt must be led Like 
mouthing, it was better done without wasting strength. For that purpose it was 
necessary to take a rope or cord, about 8yds. in length, and cross it over the loins, 
allowing the loop to fall low on the britch and bring each end along each shoulder 
to rein. The operator would then have a rein in his hand, and when ready to 
move off he should tighten the rope smartly. After repeating that operation once 
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or twice the colt would walk after the person leading him. The colt should then 
be tied up with a strong rope tightly around his neck, with the loin rope on in the 
same manner as for leading, only a little shorter than the neck rope, and he should 
be allowed to remain in that way for a whole day, but should be given plenty of 
feed. The legs should be well handled and the feet trimmed, if needed, before 
putting the colt to work. He should be put to work with only a halter on so that 
he might see everything. A colt should always be worked in single harness, and his 
mouth allowed to get well before he was taken to the team. He preferred a sledge 
with a big box fastened to it for the first, with a long rein. The colt should have a 
woll-fitting collar from the commencement. To prevent sore shoulders it was wise 
to rub as much sulphur as possible into the hair on the shoulders before the collar 
was put on. That prevented the shoulders sweating, and they did not gall. In 
about a fortnight the colt, if his mouth were well, might be introduced to the 
team. If it were put into the team with a sore mouth there was sure to be trouble. 
Half a day’s work was ample lint 1 the colt became hardened. He preferred 
breaking in a colt at 2£ years, just when he was losing his nippers, and was not able 
to get his food so well, and therefore, if broken in and fed well lie would make a 
bigger horse than if left for another year. Mr. W. Loller said that it was a great 
mistake to rein a colt hard when first handling him; light reining made a softer 
mouth, whereas a tight rein produced a hard mouth, and it always remained so. 
Mr. A. B. Feuerheerdt said that it was essential to know the temper and disposition 
of the horse one was dealing with. No two colts had the same disposition, and 
they should be handled according to their disposition. Mr. S. Hart said that 
it was a mistake to handle a colt too quickly. He should be gradually developed. 

NARACOOKTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

July 8th.—Present: 34 members. 

Annual Meeting. —This Branch, which was established 27 years ago, held its 
annual meeting on July 8th, and to a record attendance, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) presented a comprehensive and illuminating report of the year’s pro¬ 
ceedings. From this the following extracts are printed:—“To be able to apply 
the world 1 record’ in connection with the doings of the Branch during the past 
12 months, after having used it in so many instances, when presenting the 1914-15 
report, is perhaps expecting a great deal. Yet, however, it is most pleasing to be 
able to record that with one exception (that of the number of papers read) the 
session just ended has proved to be the record one since the formation of the Branch 
27 years ago. This is a most gratifying fact, and one of which the members 
might well feel proud. Perhaps the greatest factor tending towards the continued 
success of the Branch has been that fine spirit of concord which has always pre¬ 
vailed among the members at the meetings, and it has been of such a nature as to 
make it a pleasure to assemble together. Members have their differences of opinion 
as regards matters agricultural, and rightly so, too, and varied as the opinions are 
(as expressed at the meetings at times) nothing that tended to mar the harmony 
of the gatherings has ever arisen, as the jovial nature, so characteristic of the agri¬ 
culturists, has always been in evidence, and all recognise the fact that they are as¬ 
sembled together to disseminate knowledge, which may perhaps be the means of not 
only helping their fellow producers, but also their districts and the State generally. 
During the past year 12 general meetings have been held, and the attendance of 
members has been splendidly sustained throughout, the highest number at any one 
meeting being 30, and the lowest 19, showing an average per meeting for the year of 
24. Within three years the total membership, the attendance of members, and 
the number of papers read, have been trebled. This in itself is sufficient proof of 
the keen interest being taken by the members in a worthy institution. In perusing 
the list of those connected with the Branch for the full term it is noticed that 
whilst some members have established attendance records worthy of being proud 
of, others again have made their names conspicuous by their desultory attendance, 
and it is to be hoped that the members of the latter class will shake themselves up 
a little and realise their responsibilities and endeavor to make amends during the 
coming term, and to also study the meaning of the word i reciprocity. ’ A feature 
of the past session has been that the splendid array of produce, &c., displayed at a 
number of the meetings, some of the exhibits reflecting great credit on the mem¬ 
bers producing them. ” A detailed statement of the many activities of the Branch 
during the year was also presented. 
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Presentation to Hon. Secretary.— The Chairman, on behalf of the members of 
the Branch, presented Mr. Smith with a travelling rug as an expression of appre¬ 
ciation of the work which he had done, and the esteem in which he was held. 


TATIARA (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

August 5th.—Present: five members. 

Blacksmithing on the Farm.— Farmers should only attempt the odd black- 
smithing jobs they could do, and not try forge work such as difficult welding re¬ 
pairs, which result in a waste of iron, coal, and time, said Mr. T. L. Truman in a 
paper. Eye bolts could be made by anyone, because it was not necessary to 
weld the eye, which needed only to be bent round, and would never pull out. S 
hooks and C hooks could also be made on the farm. When a bolt dropped out 
of a plough or other implement it was a mistake to wire it up. Another bolt 
should be put in, and if there was not one in stock a makeshift could be impro¬ 
vised by making a piece of iron hot, screwing it up tightly in the vice, and beat¬ 
ing a head on it. That was a mucli better contrivance than wire. A blacksmith's 
outfit should not cost more than £15 or £20, and should comprise a blower, anvil, 
hand and sledge hammers, set of dies, tongs, chisels, punches, and square. If a 
nut became stiff it was better to split it off with a cold chisel than to risk break¬ 
ing the bolt. All old bolts and washers should be saved because they would come 
in handy at some time. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Hills Branches Agricultural Bureau Conference. 

The Annual Conference of those Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau situated in the Hills district is to be held at Morphett Vale 
on Thursday, October 12th. Sessions will be'held in the morning 
and afternoon. Proceedings will be opened by the Hon. R. P. Blun¬ 
dell, M.P. (Minister of Industry), addresses delivered by depart¬ 
mental officers, including the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie), and 
papers read by members of the Branches. 


Imposts of Plants, Pruits, Etc. 

During the month of August, 1916, l,207bush. of fresh fruits, 
9,91Gbush. of bananas, 20,176 bags of potatoes, 641 bags of onions, 
52,906 heads of cabbages and cauliflowers, 180pkgs. of other vege¬ 
tables, and 161'pkgs. of plants, trees, &c., were examined and ad¬ 
mitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910; 20bush. of bananas 
(over ripe) were destroyed, and 19pkgs. of tomatoes, &c., were re¬ 
turned owing to the absence of the necessary Phylloxera declaration. 
Under the Federal Commerce Act, 1.211 cases of fresh fruits, 
4,819pkgs. of dried fruits, 300pkgs. of preserved fruits, and lpkg. of 
plants were exported to oversea markets. These were consigned 
as follows:—For London, 7 cases of citrus fruits and 3,904pkgs. of 
dried fruit; for New Zealand, 1,204 cases citrus fruit, 615pkgs. of 
dried fruit, and lpkg. of plants; for Vancouver, 300pkgs. dried fruit; 
for South Africa, 300 cases preserved fruit. Under the Federal 
Quarantine Act 2,854pkgs. of plants, seeds, bulbs, &c„ were examined 
and admitted from oversea sources; 70 bags of linseed from Japan 
were cleaned at the Plant Quarantine Depot on account of the pre¬ 
sence of proclaimed weed seeds. 

During the month of September, 1916, 899bush. of fresh fruits, 
12,460bush. of bananas, 17,536 bags of potatoes, 1,099 bags of onions, 
11,220 heads of cabbages, 767pkgs. of other vegetables, and 130pkgs. 
of plants, seeds and bulbs were examined and admitted at Ade¬ 
laide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Pro¬ 
tection Acts of 1885 and 1910; 156bush. of bananas (over ripe) were 
destroyed. Under the Federal Commerce Act, 989 cases of fresh 
fruits, 2,263pkgs. of dried fruits, and 65pkgs. preserved fruits were 
exported to oversea markets. These were consigned as follows:— 
For London, l,203pkgs. dried fruit and 25pkgs. preserved fruit; for 
New Zealand, 989 cases citrus fruit; South Africa, 460pkgs. dried 
fruit; India and East, 40pkgs. preserved fruit; Canada, 600pkgs. 
dried fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 814pkgs. of plants, 
seeds, and bulbs were examined and admitted from oversea sources. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture , Adelaide.** 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[ Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.B.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.] 

*‘ H. D. H., ’ • Wirrabara, reports that pigs are affected with worms, and seeks 
treatment. 

Reply—Feed daily equal parts of saltpetre, sulphur, charcoal. See that little 
pigs get a teaspoonful at each feed and older ones a dessertspoonful. The worms 
are the long round worm of the pig, as car is suis. 

* ‘ E. 8. B., ’ ’ Tongowoko, via Peake, has a mare over due to foal, hard udder. 

Reply—This mare would be better for 10 drops of tr. pulsatilla during the last 
month of carrying her foal once daily, and under the present conditions the same 
dose morning, and 10 drops tr. belladonna evening, for a fortnight. The olive oil 
is good, but hot soapsuds would be cheaper and better as an application to the 
udder. 

44 B., M Brentwood, had mareB troubled with stoppage after foaling. 

Reply—The abdominal pain, generally spoken of as stoppage that occurs after 
foaling is often due to overfulness of the bowels at the time, and generally to the 
severe muscular straining during birth. A good remedy is half a pint of gin, half 
a teaspoon of peppermint essence in half a pint of warm water. 

“D. & T., M Nor’-West Bend, report that draught horses were turned out on rich 
irrigated feed. A gelding played with foal, went down as if to roll, groaned, 
quivered, and died. The other came in at fast trot with mob a few days later and 
repeated the performance, with the same result. No illness before, and nothing 
definite post mortem. 

Reply—The symptoms are exactly those that come to hand often when feed is 
lush, and the point to be noted is, rapid action, playing with foal, trotting into 
stable; this rapidly increases the fermentation of the feed in the stomach, which 
distends to such an extent that the heart’s action is mechanically stopped, thus 
bringing about the very sudden death. Should there be time for treatment, bleed¬ 
ing at the jugular is best, relieving the congestion, followed by ammonia in some 
form with peppermint extract. 

“O. G. M.,” Purnong, has a mare, aged, with hard lump on side caused by 
chafing of swivel, stiff pus exudes from holes in swelling, mare is stiff in off fore 

leg. 

Reply—The symptoms seem to point to infection of the abscess by some fungus, 
such as actinomyces. It would be well to make a plaster of Venice turpentine and 
put on the sore for a few days, then clean off with spirit of iodine and lance 
boldly, bringing away any dead material in the sore; dress with the same spirit 
after, and when quite dry repeat the plaster, renewing it every few days, and kindly 
report progress in a fortnight or so. The stiffness may be from local glands be¬ 
coming affected. 
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“W. L., jun., ” Salt Creek, drove gelding, four years, 20 miles. The animal 
scoured and knocked up, swelled up and passed sand, lived a few days, with colic 
intermittently, and died. 

Reply—The trouble was not lockjaw, but colic, the setting of the jaws at the 
end being due to pain which very probably resulted from a ruptured bowel. When 
a horse is sanded it is well to remove it by drenching with a pint and a half of 
milk in which a pound of honey has been dissolved. 

“F. J. K.,” Port Wakefield, has a gelding, three years, sluggish at work, gets 
a tiff off side, and falls as if dead. Difficulty in passing water, which is as dark as 
blood. 

Reply—The symptoms point to abscess caused by bloodworms and affecting the 
liver. Give him a long spell and a tablespoon of Fowler's solution of arsenic in a 
little bran every day for three weeks, and kindly report progress at the end of the 
time. 

* ‘ L. S., ’ ’ Mount Gambier, had ewes grazing three miles from coast for eight 
months. Lambs swell on one or other leg and lie about, biggest ones generally. 
Liver and blood dark, gall dark green. 

Reply—Why was no examination made of the swelling on the legs, which would 
probably have revealed local inflammation, for the symptoms are those of “joint 
ill" rather than coast. The sheep should certainly be moved off the affected 
country,- and will probably do better at once, although some more lambs will be 
affected. The only drug that does good as far as my experience goes is rather ex¬ 
pensive; it is acetozone, and any abscesses should be opened and washed out with 
a 20 per cent, solution, and affected lambs should have a tablespoon of the same 
solution once or twice a day. The disease is very common in seasons .such as the 
present, and shelter and hand feeding are advisable. 

4 1 H., ’ ’ Brentwood, has a pig, three months, lost appetite, skin dried and cracked, 
aud turned rod behind shoulders and ears. 

Reply—The symptoms point to swine erysipelas. In a similar case open the 
bowels well with Epsom salts, and dress the skin with any cheap oil, such as fish 
oil. The disease is often fatal. 

“A. D.,’’ Keith, has a cow with perforated teat through injury. 

Reply—As the fistula has been established it is to be feared that the difficulty 
will occur again as she comes in, but it would be well to thoroughly cauterise the 
hole with nitrate of silver and the cover with collodion. If the milk still escapes, 
the hole could be temporarily stopped with wax or bicycle cement and coated with 
collodion between milkings. 

“M. H. C.,” Redhill, has a cow which fails to come in season; slight blood 
streak appears in separator slime. 

Reply—The blood is the result of a slight local weakness in the udder, and 
would probably disappear after a week’s treatment of 10 drops of tr. arnica on 
tongue once a day for a week. She will probably come on heat as the spring 
advances. 

“H. W.,” Bordertown, has a chestnut gelding, five years, always in poor con¬ 
dition after drought in Norths 

Reply—There is no doubt his constitution is undermined by the drought, and 
he will not pick up on hard work, though light regular work will be good for him. 
Give him two tablespoons of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in feed once a day for a 
fortnight, stop for a fortnight, and repeat for another fortnight, and then report 
on his condition, quoting 2088, 

“A. T.,” Yadnarie, has pig, five months, in fair condition, but not as good as 
should have been; long round white worms like those passed by horses. 

Reply—The worms are ascaris suis, closely related to the similar ones in the 
horse and man. They do rob the pig of nourishment and cause bellyache and 
diarrhoea at times. Turpentine (1-2 teaspoons) in milk will clear them, but mind 
it does not finish the pig as well when drenching, which is beBt done by cutting off 
a piece of the toe of an old boot and letting the pig chew on it while the medicine 
is slowly poured in. A better remedy is to feed cinders or charcoal regularly, and 
give a teaspoonful of sulphur in the feed once a day for ten days or so. 
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“ W. J. H., ’ 9 Port Lincoln, has a mare, nine years, in foal. Turned out on she- 
oak, came in very groggy on legs, groans, eats well, no pain, stands with hind legs 
tucked forward under her. 

Reply—The change of feed has foundered her (laminitis), and possibly upset 
the foal. Stand her in mud and give 10 drops of tr. aconite three times a day on 
tongue for a fortnight or so. If not able to stand in mud, use cold swabs on her 
feet regularly. Report later if not doing as well as she should, quoting 2085. 

“W. P ., 1 ’ Naracoorte, has a blood mare, breaking out in hind heels like grease, 
swelling about hocks and small lumps under skin, tender on feet, which smell 
badly, not hide bound, and appetite good. Doping suspected. 

Reply—The conditions mentioned are the symptoms of blood disorder, and very 
probably the doping suspected has occurred, and it may seem strange to order a 
form of arsenic now, but as a certain food advertisement says, “ There J s a reason. ” 
Oive her 10 drops tinct. arsenicum morning and evening either in a bit of bran or 
on her tongue. Dress the hoofs and frogs daily with an ointment made of equal 
parts mutton fat, resin, Stockholm tar, melted together, and as it is cooling stir in 
one-tenth part blue mercurial ointment. Apply camphor ointment to the cracks in 
the heels, camphor one, lard four parts. 

“L. G.,” Woodleigh, has a foal, 12 days; urine continually passes from navel. 

Reply—This c ondition (pervious urachus) is due to the nave] not properly 
shrivelling, the urine comes through it during life in the womb to form the contents 
of the water bag, and when it shrivels the urachus becomes the ligament of the 
bladder. The treatment commonly recommended is to apply a little red blister, 
failing this a pad of wool and tar or Venice turpentine or a little mustard. The 
idea is to form a swelling which closes the pipe and stops the trouble. 

“L. G. B., ’ 1 Coomandook, has a cow, poor, losing hair off neck and shoulders. 

Reply—Poor animals that are improving in condition often lose hair in this 
way, and the new coat comes along all right. Sometimes lice are the trouble, in 
which case dressing occasionally with 1 part benzine and 4 parts any cheap oil will 
set the matter right. 

4 ‘ K. G. M.,” Naiitawarra, has mare with bad barbed wire cut. 

Reply—From the description it would seem almost useless to attempt treatment, 
but if it is desired the wound should be supported by bandages and dressed twice 
a day with spirit of iodine, made by dissolving 1 drachm, i.e., as much as will lie 
on a shilling, of sublimated iodine in a pint of methylated spirit. If a dry dres¬ 
sing seems desirable a dusting powder of 1 part sulphur to 7 parts boracic acid may 
be used freely. As little washing or moistening of the wound as possible. 

“D. A., ” Wirrabara, has a horse with chaff in eye. 

Reply—In the early stages the best way of removing the husk is to dip a feather 
in castor oil or glycerine and work it against the hackles over the eye, but when the 
husk is fixed it is necessary to inject 20 drops of 5 per cent, solution of cocaine and 
remove with forceps. Sometimes the husk goes, but leaves an impression as if it 
were still there, in such cases a little boracic acid blown into the eye once or twice 
a week assists recovery. In more severe cases it is well to wash the eye with a 
solution of two grains of nitrate of silver to an ounce of distilled water. 

“A V. C.,” Belalie^North, has a mare with fistulae of facial sinuses. 

Reply—The breaking out and discharge above the nostrils is due to disease of 
the bone common in your district. Little can be done without an operation, which 
would not be altogether satisfactory. Dry up the discharge with powdered alum, 
and put plasters of Venice turpentine on the holes to draw the discharge occasion¬ 
ally. 

HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by G. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor.) 

“E. B. M forwards questions which are replied to as follows:— 

1. If 100 Brandis almond trees were planted apart from any other sort it is pos¬ 
sible to obtain a crop, but the experience of recent years show a profitable crop 
cannot be expected from this variety, not even when other sorts are grown with it, 
and which flower at the same time. 

2. The Kaffir apple will make a splendid hedge in clay soils. The olive or carob 
would be better in limestony soils. These are much slower in growth than the 
boxthorn. There are other hedge plants such as the Rhamnus and the Tayosaste, 
or tree lucerne, but Btock will browse on the latter in summer if they can reach it. 
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For sandy soils the tamarisk is a rapid growing hedge, but it also must be pro¬ 
tected against browsing stock. Pepper trees, if planted about 4ft. apart, will 
make a good hedge in dry country. 

3. Olive trees are propagated from truncheons, planted horizontally, at about 
4in. to 6in. beneath the soil. These are usually made from wood an inch or more 
in diameter, cut to, say, a foot or 15in. in length. These trees are also grown from 
seedlings, which are afterwards budded or grafted with the sorts desired. 

4. The pips of orange, apple, or pear should not be allowed to get very dry before 
sowing. They are usually washed out of the pulp of the fruit, and sown thickly, 
practically right away in prepared beds, where the ground can be sheltered against 
extremes of heat or cold, and the young plants watered carefully. 

POULTRY INQUIRY. 

[Reply supplied by D. F. Laurie, Poultry Expert.] 

* * II. D. H ., y f Wirrabara, asks the cause of fowls dying. They mope about, 
combs become dark, lose use of their legs; diarrhoea; will not eat; no tick or lice. 

Reply—The symptoms point strongly to tick as a cause, and no other. The 
poultry tick is no stranger in Wirrabara. Search the cracks and crevices of the 
woodwork, and saturate with kerosine. 


DAIRY' AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on October 2nd:— 

Butter. —Warmer conditions were experienced for a while in September, fol¬ 
lowed by magnificent general rains, and the quantity of dairy produce being pro¬ 
duced is much more than was the case a month ago, with every indication of keeping 
up for some time to come. The surplus butter is going to markets mostly in the 
other States, though one fairly substantial shipment has already been made to 
England. At the closing of the month prices were:—“Alfa,” Is. 4d.; * ‘ Primus ,' 9 
Is. 3£d.; third grade creamery, Is. Id. to Is. 2d.; choice separators and dairies. 
Is. to Is. lid.; store and collectors*, lid. to Is. per lb. 

Eggs. —Very heavy quantities of eggs are coming forward, but with good inter¬ 
state demand and local pickiers continuing to operate, the floors have been kept 
well cleared. The good weather is in favor of the quality, and prices are higher. 
Quotations, loose, at mart are:—Hen, 9d.; duck, lOd. per dozen. 

Cheese. —In cheese also much larger quantities are available, with values main¬ 
taining at late quotations. Fair interstate trade is being put through, and prices 
are from 7id. to 8d. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Honey. —The first of the new season’s take is arriving in small lots, which is 
finding sale at 4d. to 4Jd. per lb. for prime clear extracted. Second grades have 
slow sale. Beeswax in good request at Is. 5£d. per lb. 

Almonds. —Market is bare, and buyers are already inquiring for the new crop. 
Prices, nominally:—Brandis, 9Jd.; mixed softshells, 8id.; hardshells, 4d.; kernels, 
Is. 5jd. per lb. 

Bacon. —Values have improved in sympathy with the advance for the live animal. 
Local curers are finding it difficult to secure their wants, so that importations have 
been coming along to fill up the shortage. Best factory cured sides, Is. Old. to 
Is. l^d. per lb.; hams, Is. 2cL to Is. 3d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —The forwardings throughout the month have unfortunately been 
short of trade requirements. Prices have been well maintained, and buyers unable 
to fill all orders. Good table roosters, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 9d. each; nice conditioned 
cockerels, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d.; plump hens, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d.; light birds, 2s. to 
2s. 3d.; ducks, 3s. to 4s.; geese, 4s. fid. to fis.; pigeons, lOd. to 10Jd. each; turkeys, 
from 8id. to 10jd. per lb. live weight for faiT to prime table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —As weather conditions have been highly favorable for 
the rapid growth and early development of new potatoes, holders of old ones have 
become anxious to sell, with the result that prices have eased considerably. Onions. 
—Sellers in the South-East and Victoria are exceedingly anxious to quit, conse¬ 
quently ttye market has further weakened. Quotations:—Potatoes, £6 5s. to £7 5s. 
per ton*on rails. Mile End or Port Adelaide. Onions, £4 10s. to £5 per ton on 
rails, Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

SIXTH REPORT ON THE PERMANENT FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 

SEASONS 1904-1915. 

[By Walter J. Colebatch, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.8., Principal, Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College, and R. C. Scott, Assistant Experi¬ 
mentalist.] 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The fifth report on the Permanent Experimental Field was issued 
two years ago, and its publication synchronised with the reorgani¬ 
sation of the Agricultural Department and certain consequential 
changes in the management of the College and its experimental work. 
In that report, Professor Perkins, to whom is due the credit of suc¬ 
cessfully inaugurating at Roseworthy College the first permanent 
field experiments in Australasia, undertook, in conjunction with his 
collaborator, Mr. W. J. Spafford, to review broadly the whole of the 
results obtained from the inception of the work up to the end of 
1913. They summarised therein the conclusions at which they had 
arrived after nine years’ study of permanent experiments systemati¬ 
cally conducted under farm conditions. Their inferences are of much 
value, and it will be instructive to observe in the future the influence 
of successive seasons on the mean results that formed the basis of 
their deductions. 

The prior reports have had reference to the plots arranged in the 
Permanent Experimental Field and Grainger’s Superphosphate Plots, 
but in addition to these, there are a number of other plots of a per¬ 
manent character that have now been established for a sufficient 
length of time to warrant inclusion, and consequently we have em¬ 
bodied the results obtained from them in the following pages. 

Reports on the Roseworthy College Permanent Field Experiments 
have been published in the South Australian Journals of Agriculture 
of 1906, 1907, 1909, 1911, and 1914, and have also been issued in 
pamphlet form for general distribution. 

The original plots, which were planned out in 1904, included 
manurial and rotational tests, most of which have been continued with¬ 
out interruption on the lines originally laid down. 
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It will be seen, however, on reference to the earlier reports, that a 
few plots that had already served the purpose for which they were 
established, have been rearranged, so as to permit of the investigation 
of other problems for which space could not be found in the original 
scheme. 

SCOPE OF THE EXPERIMENTS. 

In all there are over 250 acres at Roseworthy College devoted to 
experimental work of a permanent character. Roughly speaking, one- 
half of the plots are located in Field No. 4, and the other half in what 
is known as Grainger’s Field. 

The general arrangement and classification of the plots is here shown. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT AND CLASSIFICATION OF PLOTS. 


Nature of Experiment. 


Location. 


1. Depth of ploughing .. 

2. Systems of cultivation 


1. Phosphatic fertilisers— 

(а) Reversion plots 

(б) Superphosphate 
(c) Basic slag .... 


A,— Tillage Experiments. 

. Grainger’s B 

.. Grainger’s A 

B.— Manurial Experiments. 


Grainger’s D 

{ Grainger’s C 

No. 4 . 

No. 4 . 


2. Nitrogenous fertilisers— 

(а) Nitrate of soda. No. 4 

(б) Sulphate of ammonia. No. 4 


3. Potassic fertilisers— 

(а) Sulphate of potash . No. 4 

(б) Muriate of potash . No. 4 

4. Complete manure— * 

(a) Farmyard manure. No. 4 


6. Soil amendment— 

(a) Lime.... No. 4 . 

C .—Rotational Experiments. 

1. Two-course rotation— 

(а) Bare fallow.... 

Wheat . 

(б) Sorghum . 

Wheat . 

2. Three-course rotation— 

(а) Bare fallow... 

Wheat . 

Pasture (rape) 

(б) Bare fallow... 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

3. Four-course rotation— 

(a) Kale.. 

Barley 
.Pease 
Wheat 



} No. 4 . 

Grainger’s C 
No. 4 ....... 


No. 4 
No. 4 


Date. 


1910 

1911 


1915 

1910 

1905 

1905 


1905 and 1912 
1911 


1911 

1911 


1906 and 1912 
1912 


1905 

1906 

1905 

1916 

1911 


1914 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT AND CLASSIFICATION OF YLOT8-continued. 
Nature of Experiment. Location. Date. 

0 .—Rotational Experiments —continued. 

4. Fire-course rotation— 


(a) Bare fallow 
Wheat ... 
Pease .... 
Wheat ... 
Barley ... 

(ft) Bare fallow 
Wheat ... 
Lucerne .. 
Lucerne .. 
Lucerne .. 


^No. 4 


[►No. 4 


1911 


1914 


THE EXPERIMENTAL FIELDS. 

It will be of assistance to our readers if we outline the history and 
soil conditions of the fields in which these experiments are being 
conducted. 

Field No. 4. 

There are 71 plots of two acres each in this field running north and 
south. Plots 1-61 inclusive were laid out in 1904, and seven years 
later a block of 20 acres on the western side was enclosed, giving room 
for 10 additional plots. The soil ranges in character from a medium 
to a strong loam,and is probably as uniform in quality as it is possible 
to obtain land in this district. There is a limestone bank that en¬ 
croaches on one or two plots to some extent, and crossing the first series 
of plots is a depression that acts as a drainage course for flood waters 
in winter. These inequalities, however, are not of practical importance, 
and could not possibly affect the results to an appreciable extent. 

'The history of the field antecedent to 1904 is difficult to state pre¬ 
cisely, as the boundaries of the present field do not correspond with 
the original lines of subdivision. The whole of two and portions of at 
least one other of the original fields are represented in what we now 
term Field No. 4, and in the ordinary course of farming these contri¬ 
buting fields will have received dissimilar treatment from year to year 
Nevertheless, it is known that in earlier days the fields, as a general 
rule, were worked on a bare fallow-wheat rotation, with an occasional 
year in grass. When under wheat, the crop usually received 2cwts. to 
2^cwts. of 37£ per cent, superphosphate per acre. The fallows were 
sometimes sown with sorghum in the spring, and in moist seasons some 
fine crops of summer forage were obtained. Complete physical and 
chemical analyses of this field are wanting, but the State Agricultural 
Chemist (Mr. J. H. Phillips, B.Sc.), who is responsible for the analyti- 
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cal data quoted in this report, has supplied the following information 
in respect of the plots receiving ^cwt. dressings of superphosphate:— 

Phosphoric Acid. —Total, soil, 0.031 per cent.; subsoil, 0.031 per cent. Available, 
soil, 0.0023 per cent.; subsoil, 0.0015 per cent. 

Carbonate of Lime. —Soil, 1.23 per cent.; subsoil, 1.86 per cent. 

Grainger's Field. 

This field, which" comprises about 220 acres, was purchased in 1909, 
and subdivided into four (4) paddocks, which are distinguished by 
the letters A, B, C, and D. 

The soil throughout is fairly uniform in character, and partakes of 
the nature of a clay loam. It is typical of the bulk of the wheat¬ 
growing soils in this district, and up to the time it was acquired by the 
College had not received artificial manures. It will be of interest to 
note the mechanical analysis of this type of soil. 


Table 1 .—Indicating Physical Character of Soil , Similar in Type to that 
in Depth of Ploughing Tests. Depth O' 7". 


Per Cent 


Moisture... 14-54 

Slones, gravel, &c. 163 

Coarse *and and line gravel. 16*76 

Fine sand . 31*47 

Silt. ft-60 

Fine silt. 10* 16 


Per Cent. 


Clay. 11*48 

Carbonate of lime . 6*i9 

Organic matter . 2*97 


Tbtal. 100*00 


The surface soil rests upon a substratum of limestock rock and 
rubble, which overlies a fat yellow clay. We have not had a complete 
chemical analysis made of this land, but the soil on the unmanured 
plot has been tested for phosphoric acid and lime, with the following 
results:— 

Phosphoric Acid. —Total, soil, 0.029 per cent.; subsoil, 0.030 per cent. Available, 
soil, 0.0010 per cent.; subsoil, 0.0014 per cent. 

Carbonate of Lime. —Soil, 2.04 per cent.; subsoil 6.95 per cent. 

The history of the various subdivisions, so far as known up to the 
time when permanent experiments were initiated, is as follows:— 

Grainger's A .—A field of 54 acres entirely given up to tillage experi¬ 
ments:—1907, wheat; 1908, stubble; 1909, fallow, 7in.; 1910, wheat, 
15Jbush.; 1911, divided into plots, half fallowed and half left in 
stubble. 

Grainger's B .—A field of 47 acres, 12 of which are utilised for depth 
of ploughing tests:—1908 fallow; 1909, wheat and oats; 1910, 
divided,into plots, half fallowed and half left in stubble. 
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Grainger 9 s C .—Comprises approximately 100 acres, and includes the 
“Grainger’s Manure Plots'’ (45 acres) :—1907, fallow; 1908, barley 
and oats; 1909, fallow. The manure plots were fenced off in 1909, 
and subsequently worked on the three-course system. 

Grainger 9 s D .—A field of 20 acres originally included in Grainger’s 
C. It was subsequently fenced off in 1909, and treated as under:—1910, 
wheat; 1911, fallow; 1912, wheat; 1913, rape; 1914, mustard; 1915, 
reversion plots. The white mustard was a partial failure, and after 
being fed off the soil was cultivated up and the plots were set out 
and started on the bare fallow-manured fallow-wheat system. 


SCALE OF VALUES ADOPTED. 

It will be convenient if we include in these prefatory observations a 
schedule of rates adopted in the compilation of the numerous tables 
which this report must necessarily contain. In many instances the 
hay yields given have been calculated from total produce yields by 
means of the definite relationship between total produce and hay, 
namely, 82 to 100, worked out by our predecessors. The values of 
sheep and produce have not been modified to fit in with the abnormal 
conditions of the present-day markets, and this for the reason that in 
reporting on permanent experiments, comparisons should be made on 
the basis of average values under normal conditions. The only altera¬ 
tion made is one that affects cost of production, and that only to the 
extent of 5s. per acre. The following schedule will be useful for 
reference:— 


SCHEDULE OF VALUES. 

s', d. 


Value of wheat. 

Value of barley . 

Value of hay . 

Value of sheep . 

Value of superphosphate, basic slag. 

Value of potassie and nitrogenous manures 

Value of farmyard manure. 

Value of lime ... 


3 6 per bushel. 

2 6 per bushel. 

35 0 per ton, 

15 0 per acre per annum. 

4 0 per cwt. 

14 0 per cwt. 

5 0 per ton in stack. 

1 9 per cwt. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

In entering upon a study of the climatic factors affecting agricul¬ 
tural operations, one of the first features to claim consideration is the 
rainfall and its distribution. Some of the experiments herein re¬ 
ported on have now been established for 11 years, and it will be 
noticed that the mean fall for this period is almost the same as that 
recorded here for the past third of a century. 
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TOTAL RAINFALL. 

We submit below the rainfall registered each month during the 
period 1905-1915 comparatively with the means:-— 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 

Table II .—Showing the Yearly Rainfall , Month by Month f 1905-15, 
comparatively with the Means of 33 Years , 1883-1915. 



1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 1910. 

191J. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. 

January . 

. 2-27 

OOO 

005 

0-48 

0-75 1-72 

OOO 

February . 

. 013 

0-08 

(>•33 

0*45 

0-28 OOO 

2*13 

March. 

. 0-08 

2-64 

0-17 

109 

1-17 4*43 

0*66 

April. 

. 210 

0-45 

2-79 

0*76 

1-01 0-23 

0*33 

May. 

. 2-24 

0-99 

1 *96 

3*36 

2-89 3-20 

1*79 

Juno . 

. 2-07 

2-84 

1-57 

2-83 

1-84 2-81 

2-33 

July. 

. 2-58 

1-99 

Mo 

I -47 

3-80 2-86 

1.56 

August . 

.. 0-87 

3-36 

2-25 

1 -79 

4-56 132 

0 -68 

September . 

. 1 *17 

2-65 

108 

309 

1*52 2*64 

2-35 

October. 

. 2-95 

1*77 

1*22 

2*15 

2*55 2-55 

0*37 

November . 

. 0-25 

2*26 

1 -94 

007 

2-08 118 

0-04 

December. 

o-oo 

0*70 

0*62 

0-21 

0*70 0-93 

1*44 

Totals ... 

. 1671 

19-73 

15-13 

17*75 

24-05 23-87 

13-68 






Meaus. 

Means. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1905-1915. 

1883-1915. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

January . 

. 009 

0*11 

0-27 

0*81 

0-60 

0-81 

February . 

. 0-21 

1*94 

1-62 

0-04 

0-66 

0-50 

March. 

.. 0-70 

1*63 

0*73 

0-30 

1*24 

0*88 

April. 

. 0*91 

0*31 

1-38 

1-95 

1 -19 

1-69 

May. 

. 019 

0*31 

0-94 

301 

1-90 

1*76 

June . 

. 1-68 

0-22 

0 -4 5 

4-61 

2-11 

2*56 

July. 

. 1-87 

0-69 

1-32 

1-89 

1*93 

1*85 

August . 

. 319 

1-64 

0-39 

1-83 

1-99 

202 

September . 

. 2-43 

2-55 

0-29 

3-56 

2* 12 

1*82 

October. 

. 0-94 

3*89 

008 

1-27 

1 -79 

1*64 

November . 

. 1*84 

1*21 

1 *27 

0-21 

M2 

103 

December. 

. 0-92 

1*16 

0*62 

0-28 

0-69 

0*77 

Totals ... 

. 14-97 

15*66 

9*36 

19-76 

17*33 

17*41 


It may be noted that in the seasons 1914 and 1915, with which this 
report is chiefly concerned, the total rain differed considerably from 
the mean fall. In 1914 it amounted to little more than one half the 
normal total, whereas in 1915 we registered 2.35in. above it. The 
influence of such extreme departures from average weather conditions 
is apt to cause irregularities in the mean results of experiments that 
have only recently been inaugurated. Those that have been estab¬ 
lished for 10 years or more will not be seriously affected, and, in any 
event, even when normal climatic conditions prevail, there would be no 
justification for placing reliance on figures derived from tests that 
have only been under observation for two or three years. 
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Where annual crops are concerned, however, the distribution of rain 
falling over the growing period is of greater importance than the 
yearly total, and we proceed, therefore, to an analysis of what is termed 
the “useful” rain into “seeding,” “winter,” “spring,” and “early 
summer” rains. 

“USEFUL” RAINFALL. 

The following table contains particulars of the distribution of 
“useful” rain from 1905 to 1915 inclusive:— 


Table III. — Showing Distribution of “ Useful ” Rain , 1905-15, 
comparatively with Mein Distribution of 33 Years , 1883-1915. 



Seeding 

Winter 

Spring 

Early 

Summer 

Total 
“Useful 1 

Rain 

” withou t- 

Year. 

Rain 

Rain 

Rain 

Rain 

(April- 

Influence- 


(April-May) (June•July) (Aug.-Oct.) 

(Nov.) 

Nov.) 

on Cereals,. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1905 . 

4*34 

4-65 

4-99 

0-25 

14-23 

2-48 

1906 . 

1 -44 

4-83 

7-78 

2-26 

16-31 

3-42 

1907 . 

4-75 

2-72 

4-55 

1 -94 

13-96 

I-17T 

1908 . 

4 12 

4*30 

7 03 

007 

15-52 

2-23‘ 

1909 . 

4-80 

5*64 

8-83 

208 

21*15 

2-90> 

1910 . 

3-43 

5-07 

6 *51 

1 '18 

16-79 

7-0& 

1911 . 

212 

3 09 

3-40 

0 04 

9*45 

4-23 

1912 . 

1 10 

3-55 

6-56 

I *84 

1305 

1-92 

1913 . 

0-62 

0*91 

808 

1 -21 

10-82 

4-84 

1914 . 

2-32 

1 -77 

0'76 

1-27 

6-12 

3-24 

1915 . 

4-96 

6-50 

6-66 

0-21 

18-33 

1-43. 

Means— 

1905-15 ... 

309 

404 

5*90 

112 

1416 

318 

1883-1915 . 

3-45 

4-41 

5-49 

103 

14-38 

303 


It is evident from these figures that the year 1914, in which the total 
rainfall was easily the lowest yet recorded, opened favorably, and a. 
good seeding resulted. The April and May rains were somewhat, 
scanty, but yet sufficient to promote healthy germination and first, 
growth. The winter proved exceptionally dry, only 1.77in. being: 
measured, and several severe frosts were experienced. 

The dryness of the winter months, however, was wholly eclipsed by 
the drought that set in at the end of July. Given one or tw 7 o soaking 
downpours in August or September, the crops would have yielded fair 
returns, but with a total spring fall of approximately three-quarters of 
an inch, spread over a period of three months, the crops barely suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching maturity—in fact, in one or two instances, the crops: 
had to be abandoned, and stock were turned in to dispose of such 
growth as had managed to struggle through. 

One result of the drought was to bring about an early harvest, and. 
by the end of November all our crops had been threshed. From this: 
it will be seen that the 1.27in. of November rain were in reality far 
from being “useful**; on the contrary, this fall merely served to hinder 
harvesting operations. 
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The 1915 season was remarkable for the relatively high proportion 
of the total rain that was “useful. ’’ The seeding rains were favorable, 
there being heavy showers towards the middle of May, followed by 
substantial falls a month later. This led to excellent seeding condi¬ 
tions, and the crops were sown in ample time on clean and well-worked 
fallows. 

Both the winter and spring rains were above the average, and 
although several frosts occurred, the crops were not injured by them. 

The months of October and November were relatively warm, and 
this, in conjunction with the heavy spring rainfall, led to weak, sappy 
growth that favored the puceinia graminis fungus, and rendered the 
crops very susceptible to damage from rough weather. The red rust 
parasite took full advantage of the lowered resistance of the crops, and 
many of the plots became so badly affected that the grain was small 
and pinched. 

It is worth noting that the large amount of useful rains recorded in 
1915 discounted the value of the fallow rains of the year before. 

For comparative purposes, it is useful to observe that the average 
hay and grain yields on the College Farm for 1914 and 1915 were as 
follows:—1914—Hay, 14ewts. 751bs. per acre; wheat, llbush. 281bs. 
per acre. 1915—Hay, 2 tons 7cwts. 231bs. per acre; wheat, 21bush. 
131bs. per acre. 

“ FALLOW ” RAINS. 

Ft is generally conceded that the rain falling on a properly treated 
bare fallow is retained to a considerable extent, and is of more or less 
benefit to the succeeding crop, according to the amount of useful rain 
that falls on the crop. 

In the following table we have summarised the available data con¬ 
cerning the “fallow” rains since 1904. 


Table IV.— Showing “ Fallow ” Rains—August 1st of one Year to March 
31 st of Succeeding Year, 1905 15— comparatively with Means of 33 
Years , 1883-1915. 


Season. 

In. 

Season. 

In. 

1904/1905 .. 

. 748 

1910/1911 . 

. 11-41 

1905/1906 . 

...... 7 *96 

1911/1912 . 


1906/1907 . 

. 11-20 

1912/1913 . 

...... 13-00 

1907/1908 . 

. 943 

1913/1914 .. 

. 13-07 

1908/1909 . 

_ 9 51 

1914/1915 .. 

. 3-86 

1909/1910 . .... 

. 17 *56 



Means..... 


. 1904/1915 .. 

. 9*98 

Means. .**..... 


. 1883/1915 . 

- 9*61 
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These figures serve to show that the fallow rains in 1913-14 were 
decidedly above the average, whereas in 1914-15 they amounted to only 
3.86in., as against a mean fall of 9.61in. It is somewhat remarkable, 
and possibly misleading to some extent, that the crops sown on well- 
soaked fallows, but grown under droughty conditions, failed, whereas 
those raised on the sparsely moistened 1914 fallows, under a “useful” 
rainfall of 18.33in., gave highly satisfactory returns. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRECEDING NINE 

SEASONS. 

In order to complete the weather comments, and to enable those who 
peruse the subsequent pages of this report to fully comprehend the 
significance of the figures recorded, and the reasons for the con¬ 
clusions drawn, the climatic conditions that characterised the previous 
nine years—1905 to 1913 inclusive—are here given in brief sum¬ 
mary :— 

Season 1905-06 was characterised by very favoranlo seeding weather; by a cold, 
wet winter, without, however, much frost; by a late, cold spring; and finally by 
very favorable ripening weather. Both hay and grain yields were exeeptionaUy 
heavy, and of excellent quality. The general College Farm yield of hay was 
represented in this season by 3 tons 5cwts. 671 bs. to the acre, and the general 
wheat yield by 24bush. lllbs. to the acre. 

Season 1906-07 opened with unfavorable seeding weather, followed by a very 
dry, though mild, winter. The spring months were, on the whole, unusually moist; 
unfortunately high temperatures accompanied by severe northerly winds set in 
rather suddenly, and blighted off many of the crops. The hay crops, although 
bulky in appearance, did not weigh well and were poorer in quality, whilst much 
of the grain was shrivelled and inferior. The general College Farm hay average 
was represented by 2 tons llcwts. 901bR., and the wheat average, 14bush. 301bs. 
to the acre. 

Season 1907-08 opened with favorable seeding weather, succeeded, however, 
by a very cold, dry winter; 18 heavy frosts were recorded this winter. Spring 
months were both dry and hot, and both hay and grain yields were light, although 
of good quality. The general hay average on the College Farm was represented 
by 1 ton 15cwts. 1081bs., and the general wheat average by 13bush. 201bs. per acre. 

Season 1908-09 opened with favorable seeding weather, followed again by a cold, 
dry winter, amply compensated for, however, by copious September and October 
rains. Ripening weather, too, was very favorable, and in the end both hay and 
grain crops were heavy in yield and of excellent quality. The general hay average 
on the College Farm was represented by 2 tons 7cwts. 51bs. to the acre, and the 
wheat average by 22bush. 141bs. to the acre. 

Season 1909-10 again opened with favorable seeding weather, albeit at times 
somewhat wet for field operations. The winter months were exceptionally wet, 
and many crops in the district were under water for several weeks, much to their 
detriment. Spring months were very moist and favorable, and all crops were 
most promising in appearance until early summer, when some of the most forward 
were slightly blighted off by hot weather. In the end both hay and grain crops 
were very heavy and of exceptional quality. The general hay average on the 
College Farm was 2 tons 15cwts. 681bs. to the acre, and the wheat average 25bush. 
51bs. to the acre—the highest grain average hitherto recorded on the College Farm. 
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Season 1910-11 was characterised chiefly by unfavorable seeding weather, fol¬ 
lowed by exceptionally wet winter and spring months. The ripening period was 
favorable. Eventually hay crops were very heavy, but grain crops rather light 
and poor in quality. The general hay average on the College Farm was repre¬ 
sented by 2 tons 7cwts. 31 lbs. to the acre, and the grain average 17bush. 261bs. 

Season 1911-12 was remarkable for the general shortage of the rainfall; seeding 
rains, winter rains, spring rains, and early summer rains were one and all below 
the normal average of the district, moreover seeding rains did not reach us until 
the middle of May. Finally, November was unduly hot, and hindered the ripening 
off of the grain crops. Our hay crops were of fair quality, and averaged on the 
Farm 1 ton 8cwts. 61bs. to the acre, whilst the Farm wheat crops averaged 14bush. 
171bs. to the acre. 

iScason 19.12-13 was again a season of low rainfall. There were practically no 
seeding rains; rain sufficient to bring about the germination of sown crops did 
not come until the last week in June. Winter rains were fair, although still 
below the normal mean, whilst spring and early summer rains were exceedingly 
copious and well timed. Towards mid-October, College crops promised to be 
exceptionally heavy; unfortunately the latter end of the month proved very dry 
and hot, and the crops experienced a rather severe setback. The average hay yield 
on the College Farm was 1 ton 14cwts. 901bs. to the acre, and the average wheat 
yield 19 bush. 3611)8. to the acre. 

Season 1913-14. We have to note for this season almost complete absence of both 
seeding rains and winter rains, with the result that crops that had been sown in 
April arid May did not germinate until the beginning of August. Spring rains, on 
the other hand, were abnormally heavy. These late germinating crops made 
rather rank growth in the spring, and ultimately succumbed to red rust and 
untimely hot north winds. The College Farm hay and wheat yields were the 
lowest on our records, viz., for hay, lflcwts. 71 bs. to the acre, and for wheat, 6bush. 
3211>8. to the acre. 


(A)—TILLAGE EXPERIMENTS. 

The magic influence of phosphatic fertilisers on the agricultural 
development of South Australia has had the effect of dwarfing the 
importance of soil tillage. It must be patent to all, however, that 
improved methods of fallowing have contributed very largely to the 
success of our farming system. Early in the history of the State 
farmers learnt the need of fallowing, and the first principal of this 
institution was an insistent advocate of thorough cultivation. 

It was not, however, until the apostles of so-called “dry farming’' 
began to voice the claims of a particular form of tillage that experi¬ 
mentalists gave serious attention to the relative merits of different 
systems of soil culture. 

In our view sufficient study has not been given in the past to this 
phase of farming, and we hope to extend the area devoted to it in the 
near future. For the present we must confine our attention to two 
.groups of plots, one of which is designed to bring out the effects of 
ploughing land at different depths, whilst the other is arranged to 
contrast the effects of six different modes of fallowing. 
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( a ) Depth op Ploughing. 

The depth to which the soil should be ploughed in order that the 
maximum returns may be obtained from it is of fundamental im¬ 
portance. The basis of all sound systems of arable farming is good 
ploughing, and no matter how skilfully the work be performed plough¬ 
ing can never be regarded as satisfactory unless the soil has been 
turned to a proper depth. The ideal depth is one that in an average 
season will lead to the most profitable crops, and at the same time 
contribute towards the general improvement of the land. It would 
appear to be a relatively simple matter to determine experimentally 
the optimum depth of furrow for any district, but in reality the 
problem is beset with difficulties. The results obtained from test 
plots of different depths will always be influenced by a number of 
varying factors, such as climatic conditions, character of crops grown, 
time of ploughing in relation to rainfall, and both prior and subsequent 
treatment of the land. In humid climates where, in the ordinary 
course of farming operations, land is lifted at different seasons in 
preparation for crops dissimilar in habits and requirements, and 
where the bare or dead fallow is only resorted to occasionally in order 
to clean a foul field, the problem is much more complex than it is under 
the bare fallow, wheat rotation, which predominates in South Aus¬ 
tralia. Even under this simple system, however, it is found to be 
necessary to modify the furrow depths according to circumstances. 
Thus late fallows are always ploughed shallower than early ones; 
light sandy and gravelly soils should not be turned as deeply as 
strong clay loams; many peaty soils do best when ploughed relatively 
shallow. Nevertheless, in any particular locality it is possible to 
determine by permanent field plots the most profitable depth at which 
to plough land under any given circumstances, and the results thus 
obtained might fairly be assumed to apply to all soils of approximately 
the same character, situated in districts that experience similar 
climatic conditions. It is obviously essential, therefore, that in sub¬ 
mitting the results of any such experiments the character of the land, 
the features of the climate, and precise details as to the treatment 
should be clearly described. 

The depth of ploughing plots are located in Grainger’s B Field, 
a full description of which has been given in the prefatory remarks. 
Descriptive notes on general weather conditions have also appeared in 
preceding pages, but it was deemed advisable in connection with this 
experiment to measure the actual amount of rain that descended on 
the plots instead of applying the results obtained at the central gauge, 
which is situated about two miles distant. 
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The records thus obtained are as follows:— 


Table V .—Showing Amount of Rain Registered in Rain Gauge heated in 

Grainger's B, 1911-15. 



1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Means 

1911/1915. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January . 

. 0-05 

0-07 

0-07 

0-21 

0-66 

0-21 

February . 

. 2*47 

on 

1 *39 

1 -98 

0-02 

1-19 

March. 


0-56 

1-34 

0-71 

0-27 

0-70 

April. 


0-68 

0-26 

0-83 

1-76 

0-77 

May. 


0-13 

0-25 

1-02 

3 04 

1-25 

June . 

. 2-12 

! -50 

046 

048 

3-35 

1*53 

July. 

. 1 *77 

1 -73 

0-64 

147 

1-62 

1-39 

August . 

. 0-63 

24)4 

148 

0-30 

2-35 

1-54 

September . 

. 2-41 

222 

2-62 

0-41 

3-51 

2-24 

October. 

. 0*38 

1-59 

3-51 

0-06 

145 

140 

November . 

. 0-00 

1-25 

1-34 

142 

0-21 

0-84 

December. 

. M0 

0-57 

105 

0-62 

0-28 

0-72 

Totals. 

. 13-63 

1341 

14 11 

9-21 

18-52 

13-78 


The mean fall for the period 1911-15 is decidedly low for the dis¬ 
trict, being 4.63in. less than the normal, that is, below the mean fall 
for the past 33 years. It is also nearly lin. less per annum than that 
registered at the central gauge for the same period. The point 
to be noted then is that the results now being reported upon have 
been obtained under abnormally dry conditions. In 1915 the rainfall 
slightly exceeded the normal, but for the four years immediately 
preceding the mean fall was approximately 5in. below the average 
for the district. This means that the whole of the yields recorded 
below, with the exception of those for 1911, were obtained from crops 
grown on land that was fallowed up in years of abnormally low rain¬ 
fall. Copious rains fell in 1910, a fact which must be remembered in 
connection with the figures for 1911. 

Arrangement of Plots. 

At the time of purchase the field was in a state of bare fallow, and 
the same year was sown with wheat and oats for a hay crop. The 
following season 12 one-acre blocks were surveyed off, and every 
alternate one was bare fallowed. The plots are arranged in pairs 
so as to suit the two-course—bare fallow, wheat—rotation. The first 
pair of plots are ploughed to a depth of 2in., and the depth increases 
by 2in. gradations up to a maximum of 12in. for the last pair. 

Treatment of Plots. 

The whole of the plots are ploughed up in the winter, the actual date 
varying according to the season. The earliest ploughing took place 
in 1911, the work being started on June 30th, and the latest occurred 
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in 1913, when the want of rain caused us to delay operations till the 
second week in August. A single-furrow plough is employed, and 
owing to the care required to ensure strict adherence to the con¬ 
ditions imposed the work extends over about eight days. 

After the winter the plots are cultivated as deemed advisable in 
order to maintain a clean surface. The 2-in. plot, of course, can 
only be worked to the depth of the ploughing, and consequently it is 
sometimes necessary to give it an additional stirring, but the remainder 
of the series are cultivated to an average depth of 4in. At seeding 
time the plots are usually drilled in May after a scarifying and some¬ 
times a harrowing; in this respect all plots receive the same treatment. 
The seed sown is pickled, graded wheat (85-951 bs. per acre), and the 
manure is 36-38 superphosphate (2cwts. per acre). A stroke of the 
harrows concludes the work on the plots till harvest comes round. The 
crops arc cut and threshed and the stubbles art* grazed off with sheep. 

YIELDS OF PLOTS. 

The yields of grain and total product* tor each year of the test, as 
well as the means for the whole period, are given below:— 


Table VI .--Showing Yields from Depth of Ploughing Plots , 1911-15. 


Depth. 


drain per Acre. 


Mean.. 




A 





1011. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1911/1915. 


Bush. Jbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

2in. 

.19 31 

19 10 

11 15 

8 28 

18 53 

15 27 

4 in . 

. .; . . 27 10 

21 58 

7 31 

JO 47 

14 7 

16 19 

6in. 

. 25 29 

21 39 

7 48 

10 19 

16 37 

16 22 

Sin. 

. 28 23 

21 22 

8 34 

10 21 

17 53 

17 19 

lOin. 

. 27 23 

21 42 

9 11 

9 42 

18 ft 

17 13 

12in. 

. 20 33 

22 54 

8 32 

9 0 

20 14 

17 28 

Depth. 


Total Produce per 

Acre. 


Mean. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1911/1915 


T. C. L. 

T. C. L. 

0. L. 

C. L. 

T. C. L. 

T. C. I> 

2in. 

.. 1 18 94 

1 13 64 

19 32 

12 106 

1 16 98 

1 8 34 

4in . 

.. 2 3 84 

1 16 58 

13 94 

15 30 

1 9 82 

1 7 92 

6in. 

..2 3 109 

1 13 109 

14 32 

12 6 

1 15 ft 

1 7 97 

am . 

.. 2 6 78 

1 12 56 

15 20 

13 109 

1 17 41 

1 9 15 

lOin . 

.. 2 4 72 

1 14 39 

16 43 

10 60 

1 18 74 

1 8 102 

12in . 

.. 2 6 58 

1 13 80 

12 86 

9 42 

1 19 37 

1 8 38 


The deeper ploughings have, on the average, given slightly higher 
yields than the lighter furrows in grain as well as in hay. Thus we 
see that the average grain return from the 4-in. plot is 16bush. 191bs., 
whereas the 8-in., 10-in., and 12-in. plots have yielded 17bush., plus 
191bs., 131bs., and 281bs. respectively. These differences, however, are 
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smaller than we have anticipated, a matter of only 2bush. separating 
the extremes. The plots, however, have grouped themselves in a fairly 
regular series, and it seems clear that the depth of ploughing has a 
direct effect on the grain yield. Reference to the figures for the 
years 1914 and 1915 bring out the preponderating influence of rainfall 
as a factor in wheat growing. Thus we see that, whereas in the* dry 
year the medium depths of ploughing gave the best grain crops, in 
the wet year* that followed the arrangement of plots in order of yield 
is practically reversed. The behaviour of the 2-in. plots is not 
always easy to understand. In three seasons out of five it has been 
the least productive, and in the other two it has been in advance of 
all the plots. The three years of low yield were certainly dry years, 
and one of the other two (1915) was a year of good rainfall; in the 
remaining season (1913) the seeding rains did not fall and the crops 
failed to germinate till August, which may account for the better 
growth on the shallow-ploughed land. 

With regard to total produce of hay yields, the highest mean 
yield has been given by the 8-in., and the lowest by the 4-in., ploughing. 
Here again the plots come very near together, the maximum dis¬ 
crepancy between any two plots being lcwt. 311bs., and since this 
represents a range of only about 4 per cent, no great importance should 
be attached to the inferences based upon these results. 

For what they are worth, however, we give below tables showing 
the net values of the differences between the mean grain and hay 
yields:— 


Table VII —Showing Comparative Values of Grain Yields from Depth of 
Ploughing Plots , 1911-15. 


INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 




2in. 



4iu. 



6in. 


Mean 

f - ~ 

Biff co. 

Value 

at 


Diffce. 

Value 

at 


t 

Diffce. 

Value 

at 

\ 

Yield, 

in 

3s. 6d. 

Net 

in 

3s. 6d. 

Net 

in 

3s. 6d. 

Net 

Yield. 

per 

Bush. 

Value. 

Yield. 

per 

Bush. 

Value. 

Yield. 

per 

Bush. 

Value. 



B. 

L. 

B. L. 

s. 

d. 

«. d. 

B. L. 

s. d. 


d. 

B. L. 

a. d. 

a, d. 

2in. ... 

. 15 

27 

— 

-r- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

4in. ... 

. 16 

19 

0 52 

3 

0 

3 6 

-— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6in. ... 

. . 16 

22 

0 55 

3 

2 

2 2 

0 3 

0 2 

-1 

4 

— 

— 

— 

8in. ... 

. 17 

19 

1 52 

6 

6 

3 6 

1 0 

3 6 

0 

0 

0 57 

3 4 

1 4 

10in. .. 

. 17 

13 

1 46 

6 

2 

0 2 

0 54 

3 2 

-3 

4 

0 51 

3 0 

-3 0 

12in... 

. ,17 

28 

2 1 

7 

1 

-2 11 

1 9 

4 0 

-6 

6 

1 6 

3 10 

-5 2 
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Table VII .—Showing Comparative Values of Grain Yields from Depth of 
Ploughing Plots, continued. 


INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE , >1?I ow< 


Mean 

Depth. Yield. 


B. L. 

Sin. 15 27 

4in. 16 19 

6in. 16 22 

Sin . 17 19 

10in. 17 13 

12in. 17 28 



Sin. 





c 

Diffce. 

Value 

at 

.\ 

Diffce. 

Value 

at 


in 

3g. 6d. 

Not 

in 

3s. 6d. 

Net 

Yield. 

per 

Bush. 

Value. 

Yield. 

per 

Bush. 

Value. 

B. L. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

B. L. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-0 6 

-0 4 

-3 4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0 9 

0 6 

-6 6 

0 15 

0 10 

—3 2 


Table VIII .—Showing Comparative Values of Hay Yields from Depths 
of Ploughing Phis , 1911-15. 

INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 


2in. 4in. 6in. 


Depth. 

Mean 

Yield. 

r 

Diffce, 

in 

Yield. 

Value 

at 35s. Net 
per Value. 
Ton. 

Diffco. 

in 

Yield. 

Value 
at 35s. 
per 
Ton. 

Net 

Value. 

Diffco. 

in 

Yield. 

Value 
at 35s. 
per 
Ton. 

Net 

Value. 


T. C. L. 

C. L. 

s. d . 8. d. 

C. L. 

«. d . 

d . 

C. L. 

*. d. 

8 . d. 

Sin. . .. 

1 14 58 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4in. . . . 

1 12 94 

-1 76 

-2 11 -2 5 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bin. . .. 

1 12 100 

-1 70 

-2 10 -3 10 

0 6 

0 1 

-1 5 

— 

— 

— 

■Sin. ... 

1 15 60 

1 2 

19-13 

2 78 

4 9 

1 3 

2 72 

4 7 

2 7 

10in. .. 

1 15 29 

0 83 

1 2 -4 10 

2 47 

4 3 

-2 3 

2 41 

4 2 

-0 10 

12in, .. 

1 14 63 

0 5 

0 1 -9 11 

1 81 

3 2 

-7 6 

1 75 

2 11 

-6 1 




INCREASE 

OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 







Bin. 



lOin. 






___ 

- 


—A- 






Value 



Value 




Moan 

Diffce. 

at 35s. 

Net 

Diffce. 

at 35s. 

Net 


Depth. 

Yield. 

in 

por 

Value. 

in 

per 

Value. 




Yield. 

Ton. 


Yield. 

Ton. 




T. 0. L, 

C. L. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

C. L. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

2in. 


. 1 14 58 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4in. 


. 1 12 94 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 


. 1 12 100 

_ 

_ 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

£in. 


. 1 15 60 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lOin. . 


. 1 15 29 -0 31 

-0 6 

-3 6 

— 

— 

— 


12in... 1 14 63 -0 109 -1 8 -8 8 -0 78 -1 3 -5 3 
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For the purposes of the above tables have adopted the following 
arbitrary scale of costs :_Two-~cn ploughing, 5s.; 4-in. ploughing, 4s. 
6d.; 6-in. ploughing, ** i «-in. ploughing, 8s.; 10-in. ploughing, 11s.; 
12-in. ploughing t5s. 

Th- araught on the plough for 2-in. ploughing is, of course, lighter 
man for 4-in.; but owing to the shallow depth it is necessary to cut 
very narrow furrows in order to be able to turn the land over properly. 
Hence more time is required to plough an acre of land 2in. than 4in. 
The subsequent working is practically the same for all the plots, and 
has, therefore, been omitted from the above calculations. The net 
value figures indicate that the 4-in. and 8-in. plots are equally profit¬ 
able for grain production. In respect to hay growing the net figures 
show the 2-in. ploughing to have yielded Is. 3d. per acre better than 
the 8-in., and 2s. 5d. ahead of the 4-in. 

It must be admitted that these results are as yet inconclusive, and 
more interest will surround them when the period which they extend 
over has a mean rainfall that approaches closely to the normal annual 
precipitation for the district. 

( b) Systems op Cultivation. 

In 1911 a field of 54 acres, known as Grainger’s A, was mapped out 
into 12 plots, four acres in extent, in order to accommodate six pairs 
of plots on which to put to the practical test four systems of winter and 
two of spring fallowing. The field adjoins the ploughing depth plots, 
and therefore the notes on weather given in respect of them will apply 
equally well to the experimental area now under consideration. It may 
be well to add, however, that in three out of four seasons the spring 
rains were heavy relatively to the winter rains, and thus tended to 
favor the plots fallowed late. 

The general plan of the experiments, together with the details of 
the operations carried out during 1914-15, are given hereunder:— 

SCHEME OF CULTIVATION EXPERIMENTS. 

Plan of Experiment. 

Early Fallows. 

1. Ploughed 7in. deep and immediately rolled with heavy roller. Cross cultivated 
before September 1, and harrowed immediately after. Cultivated and harrowed sub¬ 
sequently as often as surface crust or weeds rendered necessary. 

2. Ploughed 7in. deep and immediately harrowed, cultivated before September 1, and 
subsequently as often as found neoessary. 

3. Ploughed 7in. deep and cultivated three times in course of season. Harrowed at 
seeding. 

4. Ploughed 7in. deep, cross-skim ploughed before September 1, and subsequently 
cultivated as often as necessary. 
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Late Fallows . 

5. Ploughed 7in. deep after September 1 ; heavily rolled same day as ploughed. Cul¬ 
tivated not later than three weeks after rolling, and if possible after rain. Rolled if 
necessary. Cultivated or harrowed or both according to condition of tilth. 

6. Ploughed 4in. deep after September 1, cultivated after fall of rain and subsequently 
as often as necessary. 

% 

Operations Carried out in 1913-14. 

Early Fallows. 

1. Ploughed 7in. deep July 22; rolled July 24; cultivated August 18, Octobor l-3» 
November 4-5, January 28, March 2, April 22 ; harrowed August 19, November 18, Febru¬ 
ary 3, April 29. 

2. Ploughed 7in. deep, July 24; harrowed July 25, November 18, February 3, April 
29 ; cultivated August 18, October 1-3, November 4-5, January 28, March 2, April 22. 

3. Ploughod 7in. deep July 26-29 ; cultivated October 1-3, November 4-5, January 29, 
March 3, April 24-27. 

4. Ploughed 7in. deep July 26-29 ; cross-skiin ploughed August 19 ; cultivated October 
1-3, November 4-5, January 29, March 3, April 24-27 ; harrowed November 18, February 
3, April 30. 

Late Fallows. 

5. Ploughed 7in. deep and rolled same day, September 29-30 ; cultivated October 1-3, 
November 4-6, January 29, March 3, April 24-27 ; harrowed November 18, February 3, 
and April 30. 

6. Ploughed 4in. deep, September 27 ; cultivated October 1-3, November 4-5, January 
28, March 2, April 22; harrowed November 18, May 4. 


Operations Carried out in 1914-15. 

Early Fallows. 

1. Ploughed 7in. deep, July 13 and 14 ; rolled July 16 ; cross cultivated August 17 ; 
harrowed August 17 ; cultivated October 9, November 18, December 21, January 29, 
April 20 ; harrowed April 21. 

2. Ploughed 7in. deep July 14-15 ; harrowod July 16-18 ; cultivated August 17, October 
9, November 18, December 21, January 30, April 20; harrowed April 21. 

3. Ploughed 7in. deep July 16; cultivated October 9-10, December 22, April 21 ; 
harrowed April 22. 

4. Ploughed 7in. deep July 15-20 ; cross-skim ploughed August 18 ; cultivated October 
12, November 19, December 21, February 2, April 22 ; harrowed April 23. 

Late Fallows. 

6. Ploughed 7in. deep and rolled same day, September 22-25; cultivated October 12 
(not after rain, 8 points during preceding month); rolled November 2-3; cultivated Nov¬ 
ember 13, November 19, December 21, February 2, April 22 ; harrowed April 23. 

6. Ploughed 4in. deep September 26-29; cultivated November 19 (after 31 points of 
rain); cultivated December 22, February 2, April 22 ; harrowed April 23. 

The general practice is to sow these plots in good time with an 
early reliable wheat at the rate of l^bush. per acre with 2cwts. of" 
superphosphate. The early fallows generally start away before the 
others, the harrowed and skim ploughed plots being particularly 
quick to braird. Owing to special circumstances the crop has had 
to be cut for hay in two out of the four seasons under review, and 
hence we are only able to contrast the plots on the basis of hay yields. 




Plot, 
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The following table sets out out the annual and mean hay yields 
from 1912-15 inclusive:— 

Table IX.— Containing Hay Yields of Cultivation Phts in Graginer s A , 

1912-15. 

Annual Hay Yields. ^Yidds^ 

Plot. 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1912/1915. 

T. C. L. T. C. L. C. L. T. C. L. T. 0. L. 

1 . 2 3 90 1 0 65 18 75 1 18 109 1 10 54 

2 . 2 5 66 0 18 29 16 71 1 18 22 1 9 75 

3 . 2 1 37 0 16 95 17 40 2 2 23 1 9 49 

4 . 2 5 62 0 17 25 17 51 2 4 106 1 11 33 


1912. 191: 

T. C. L. T. C. 

2 3 90 1 0 

2 5 66 0 18 


3 . 2 1 37 


1913. 

'. C. L. 

1 0 65 
0 18 29 
0 16 95 
0 17 25 


Mean yield of early fallows .. 1 10 25 


5 . 2 7 86 0 14 80 19 94 2 6 109 1 12 36 

6 . 1 12 75 0 11 70 12 98 2 2 29 1 4 96 


Mean yield of late fallows. 1 8 66 

Before entering upon a discussion of this statement of yields it 
will be advantageous to ascertain the expenditure incurred for tillage 
under each system and then to work out the net values of the incre¬ 
ments or deficiencies in yield so that comparisons may be instituted 
on a proper basis. We have ascertained by consulting the records 
that the tillage operations have cost on the average for the past four 
seasons from 14s. 2d. on the* 4-in. late fallow to 22s. lOd. per acre 
on plot 1. 

The corresponding expenditure on plots 2, 3, 4, and 5 have been 
20s. 4d., 15s. 3d., 20s. 7d., and 21s. lid. respectively. 

In computing these charges we have adopted the following rates:— 


Ploughing, 7in. 7s. per acre 

Ploughing, 4in. 4a. 6d. per acre 

Skinvploughing, 2£in. to 3in. 2a. 6d. per acre 

Rolling (heavy). 2s. per acre 

Cultivating. 2s. per acre 

Harrowing. 9d. per acre 


Table X. —Showing Comparative Values of Difference in Hay Yields from 
Cultivation Plots, 1912-15. 

INCREASE OVER OR DECtiEASE BELOW. 


I 

Plot 1. Plot 2. Plot 3. 

Mean Value I f -> < --■, /- A -v 

Hay at 35s. ! Value Net i Value Net Value Net 

Yield, per j Diflce. at 35e. Diffce. Piffce, at 35s. Pi Bee. Piffce. at 35s. Piffce. 

1912-15. Ton. * in per in in j per in in per in 

j Yield. Ton. Value. Yield. | Ton. Value. Yield. Ton. Value. 


v. c. L. 

1 10 54 
1 9 75 
1 9 49 
1 11 33 
1 12 36 
1 4 96 


£ s. d. c. L. 9, 
2 13 4 — 

2 11 11 -0 91 -1 


2 11 6 '-1 
2 14 9 0 
2 16 7 1 
2 3 6 -5 


91 -1 5 
5 -1 10 
91 1 5 

94 3 6 
70 -9 10 


9 UO 26 H> 


2 (-4 91 -8 
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Table X.-~ Showing Comparative Values of Difference in Hay Yields from 
Cultivation Plots } 1912-15—continued. 


INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 




Mean 

Hay 

Yield, 

1912-15. 

Value 
at 35s. 
per 
Ton. 

Plot 4. 

A 

Plot 5. 

_-_A_ 


Plot. 

Diffce. 

in 

Yield. 

Value 
at 35s. 
per 
Ton. 

Not ' 
Diffce. 
in 

Value. 

( 

Diffce. 

in 

Yield. 

Value! 
at 35s. 
per 
Ton. | 

Net ' 
Diffce. 
in 

Value. 

1 . 

T. C. L. 

1 10 54 

£ s. d. 

2 13 4 

C. L. 

_ 

s. d. 

8. d. 

e. l. 

8 . d. 

8. i. 

2 . 

1 9 75 

2 11 11 


_ 

i 

_ 

___ 


3 . 

1 9 49 

2 11 6 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

4 . 

1 11 33 

2 14 9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. _ 

__ 

_ 

5 . 

1 12 36 

2 16 7 

1 3 

1 10 

0 6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

a . 

1 4 90 

2 3 6 

-6 49 

-11 3 

-4 10 

-7 52 

-13 1 

-5 4 



1 



1 


Viewing the results broadly, the first point that arrests attention is 
the very slight difference between the mean figures for the early and 
late ploughed fallows. Accepting 35s. per ton as an average price for 
hay in this district, the gross money value of the extra yield on the 
early fallows—lcwt. 711bs.—works out at a shade under 3s. per acre. 
If we exclude for the moment Plot 6, which is ploughed only 4in. deep, 
and compare the mean yield from the early fallows with the late fal¬ 
lowed plot that is given a 7-in. furrow, we find that the returns from 
the September ploughing are 2cwts. lllbs. per acre better than those 
from the winter-fallowed plots. The difference in this instance, on the 
same basis of computation, is worth approximately 3s. 8d. per acre. 
This result is contrary to all expectations, and is admittedly difficult to 
understand in view of the universal experience in favor of early fal¬ 
lowing. An examination of the results of each year does not simplify 
matters, for it will be observed that in three out of the four seasons 
Plot No. 5 has given the highest yield in the whole field. It is true that 
in 1913, which was a very backward season, the seeding rains being 
delayed till August, the early ploughing showed to advantage; but in 
1914, the driest season on record, and again in 1915, on land that lay 
fallow during 1914, we find the September ploughed plot at the top of 
the list. Moreover, in 1915, we notice that even the late fallow that is 
ploughed 4in. deep gives a higher yield than three out of the four 
early fallowed plots, despite the 1914 drought. The scarcity of rain 
during the summer of 1914 no doubt nullified to a large extent the 
water-conserving effect of good fallow, and thus tended to reduce them 
all to one level in regard to moisture content; but even so, it comes a 
surprise to find the returns from the late ploughings in excess of those 
derived from Plots 1 to 4. The influence of a phenomenal thunder- 
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storm (1.82in.) in February, 1914, on the fallows was very marked. 
The late fallows harvested this season were then stubble plots, and of 
course shared in the downpour; but when we remember that the Feb¬ 
ruary flood was followed by practically 13 months of drought, it is 
hardly conceivable that this circumstance would appreciably affect the 
3915 harvest. Probably the rough, knobby condition of the late fal¬ 
lows helped them through the wet winter of this season, and checked the 
formation of hard crust, whereas the thoroughly worked early fallows, 
being'finer in the tilth, tended to melt down and set hard in the dry 
spring. The most that can be stated in explanation, however, is that 
the experiments are too short-lived at present to furnish reliable data. 
This implies that it is considered probable that at the end of 10 or 35 
years the present relative position of the plots will be changed, and 
that the anomalous results so far obtained will give place to others 
that accord more harmoniously with the generally accepted views on 
the question of early versus late fallowing. 

If we pause for a moment to examine the relative yields and their 
gross values, we will discover that the deeply ploughed late fallow has 
exceeded all others; the skim-ploughed early fallow is a good second, 
a narrow margin of 1151bs. per acre separating the two plots. The 
remainder of the early fallows have yielded within 4s. or 5s. of the 
gross return of the top plot; but the late ploughed 4-in. fallow is in¬ 
ferior to the extent of more than twice that amount. 

Now, let us compare the results on an economic footing. It is quite 
clear from the above table of comparative values that when the costs 
of tillage are debited against the plots, the order of merit is consider¬ 
ably modified. We find that the third plot, which is typical of tile 
general practice on the College Farm, displaces the late 7-in. fallow. 
No. 3 receives the least cultivation of all, being ploughed and subse¬ 
quently cultivated three or four times, as needed; yet the net value 
of the produce is worth about Is. 7d. per acre more than that of any 
other class of fallow under trial. The late ploughed 7-in. fallow comes 
second, thus beating three out of four of the early fallows. It should 
be mentioned, however, that the all-round charge of 7s. per acre for 
7-in. ploughing has been applied to this plot, as well as to the early 
fallowings. In some years this might be quite a fair and reasonable 
thing to do; but, on the other hand, in dry years the 7-in. spring 
ploughing would certainly be more expensive than winter ploughing 
at an equal depth, and the difference in cost would probably be greater 
on the average than the extra net value over and above that obtained 
from Plot 4. The shallow fallow is still the least profitable, notwith-’ 
standing the fact that only 14s. 2d. is deducted for expenses. The 
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rolled (No. 1) and harrowed (No. 2) Plots are intermediate in position 
between Plots 6 and 4. 

In summary, we would say that the net results gained so far tend 
towards the view that the deeply ploughed winter fallow, adequately 
cultivated to keep weeds down and check loss by evaporation, is the 
most remunerative of the systems tested. The late ploughed deep 
fallow is clearly preferable to the 4-in. ploughing in September, and 
also to all the early fallows except the one that receives ordinary work¬ 
ing during the summer. Prom the manner in which the comparative 
figures have been tabulated, it is a very simple matter for anyone to 
see at a glance the relative merits of the different systems in terms of 
yield, gross values, and net values. 


(To be confimtad.) 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS.—REPORT FOR 
YEAR 1915-1916. 


[By W. J. Spafford, Superintendent of Experimental Work.] 


EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES. 

Conducted by Messrs. Pope Bros., of Mount Barker. 

For the last five consecutive years Messrs. Pope Bros., of Mount Barker, 
have been conducting experiments dealing with the manuring of potatoes, 
in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture As was pointed out 
in the last report on these plots (Journal of Agriculture , September, 1915) 
the manuring followed in 1911 was not continued, so the results obtained 
in that year cannot be used with the results for the last four years, during 
which time the fertilising has been identical for each year. The treatment 
of the soil is quite similar for all plots, and the same variety of potatoes is 
used. The following table shows clearly what the manuring of these plots 
has been:— 


Table I.—Showing Manuring of Potato Plots at Mount Barker , 1912-1915. 


Plot. 

Fertilisers per Aero. 

1 . 

No manure. 

2 . -. 

15 tons farmyard manure, 2cwts. superphosphate. 

2a. 

15 tons farmyard manure. 

3 . 

4cwts. superphosphate, 2ewts. dried blood. 

4 . 

4cwts. superphosphate, 2owts. dried blood, Icwt. sulphate of potash. 

5. 

8cwtg. superphosphate. 

6. 

8cwts. basic slag. 
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The plots on which these manures have been applied are all one acre in 
area, with the exception of Nos. 2 and 2a, which are each half acre. In all 
years only a variety of known suitability to the district has been grown on 
the plots. 

Every year Messrs. Pope Bros, supply a report on the plots, and the reports 
for the previous years were shown in the last report on these experiments 
already referred to. For this year they say—“ The plots had little chance 
of giving good yields, as very little rain fell between the times of planting 
and digging ; in fact, plots 7 and 8 (seed tests) being the last planted did not 
have enough moisture to germinate the setts, and so they were a failure. 
We are certain much better results would have been obtained had we received 
more rain after planting, or even more rains in the spring preceding planting. 
All plots were planted in the third week of December, 1915, and dug by the 
last week of May, 1916.” 

In the table below will be found the yields of potatoes obtained from these 
variously manured plots for the last four years, together with the average 
yields for that period:— 


Table II .—Showing Yields of Potatoes with Various Manures for the Years 

1912-1915. 


Plot— 

1. 

2. 

2a. 

3. 

Manuring 
per Acre. 

No Manure. 

15 Tons 
Farmyard 
Manure, 
2cwts. 

Superphosphate. | 

15 Tons 
Farmyard 
Manure. 

4cwts. 

Superphosphate, 
2cwts.. 
Dried Blood 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

1914- 15. 

1915- 16. 

T. C. Q. 

7 1 2 

0 17 3 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

T. C. Q. 

12 17 0 

1 12 2 

3 7 2 

2 0 0 

T. C. Q. 

12 2 0 

1 12 2 

2 17 2 

1 8 3 

T. C. Q. 

9 3 2 

1 17 2 

2 18 3 

3 2 2 

Means for 

4 years .. 

2 16 3 

4 19 1 

4 10 1 

4 6 2 


Plot— 

4, 

5. 

6. 

Manuring 
per Acre. 

4cwts. 

Superphosphate, 

2cwts. 

Dried Blood, 
lcwt. Sulphate 
of Potash. 

8 cwts. 

Superphosphate, 

8 cwts. 

Basic Slag. 

1912-13. 

1013-14. 

1914- 15. 

1915- 16. 

T. O. Q. 

0 2 0 

2 0 0 

2 18 1 

3 7 2 

T. C. Q. 

9 4 0 

1 17 2 

3 2 3 

3 12 0 

T. C. Q. 

7 10 0 

1 1 3 

2 16 1 

2 15 0 

Means for 

4 years.. 

4 7 0 

4 0 0 

3 10 3 
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The next table will show the increase in the yields for the various plots 
over and above the results of the plot planted without manure. 


Table III.— Showing Average Increased Yield of Manured Plots aver 
Unmanured Plot for the Period 1912-1915. 


Plot. 

Fertilisers per Acre. 

i 

Average 
Increased Yield, 
1912-1915. 

1 . 1 

No manure. 

T. C. Q. 

2.! 

15 tons farmyard manure, 2cwts. superphosphate .. 

2 2 2 

2a. 

15 tons farmyard manure . 

1 13 2 

3 . 

4 . 

4cwts. superphosphate, 2cwts. dried blood. 

4cwts. superphosphate, 2cwts. dried blood, lcwt. 

1 8 3 

1 10 1 

5. 

sulphate of potash 

8cwts superphosphate. 

1 12 1 

0 . 

8cwta. basic slag . 

0 14 0 


Seed Tests. 

Besides these manorial tests with potatoes there have also been conducted 
a series of experiments dealing with various treatments of the seed— (a) 
comparing boxed seed with unboxed seed ; and ( b) comparing large uncut 
seed with small seed. The plots testing boxed seed were discontinued on 
the advice of Messrs. Pope Bros., as being a very expensive treatment not 
likely to be undertaken, unless the increased yield obtained as a result of the 
extra work was very great; that this increase did by no means compensate 
for the expense of boxes and the extra work that boxing entailed is easily 
seen by a glance at the results obtained for the period 1912-1914, and shown 
in last year’s report. Small seed was again tested against/ large seed, and 
the yields for the last four years are to be found in the table below. 


Table IV.— Showing Results Obtained from using Small and Large Seed 

Potatoes , 1912-1915. 


Plot. 

Seed. 

1912-1913, 

1913-1914. 

1 1914-1915. 

I 

1915-1916. 

Means 
for 4 Years. 

7 .... 

Small.. 

T. C. Q. 

4 3 0 

T. 0. Q. 

0 17 3 

T. 0 Q. 

2 18 3 

T. C. Q. 

Failure 

T. C. Q. 

2 0 0 

8 .... 

Large.. 

4 15 0 

1 1 1 

2 9 3 

Failure 

2 12 


The failure of these plots in 1915-1916 was due, as has already been shown, 
to a very bad germination through the lack of moisture. 


For the years 1912-1914 the plots were dressed with 5cwts. basic slag, 
2cwts. dried blood, and lcwt. sulphate of potash to the acre, but in the season 
1915-1916 no sulphate of potash was used, although the other fertilisers 
remained the same. 
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Some of the Delegates, and Officers of the Department of Agriculture, who attended the 27th Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau, 

September, 1916. 

W. S. Smith, Photo. ] 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS- 

OPENED BY THE GOVERNOR. 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau 
was opened in Osborne Hall, Gouger Street, Adelaide, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, September 4th, 5th, and 6th. 

DELEGATES. 

During the sittings the following delegates attended:—Messrs. 
J. P. Richardson (Angaston), E. S. Matthews (Angaston), T. O’Dono¬ 
hue (Amyton), T. Griffin (Amyton), John Welch (Arthurton), T. H. 
Howlett (Arthurton), Win. Mug ford (Beaufort), Bruce Sampson 
(Beaufort), W. Cummings (Belalie North), A. H. Warner (Belalie 
North), E. (1. Mitt on (Bern), F. R. Arndt (Berri), E. C. Deland 
(Blyth), F. Wiltshire (Blyth), R. F. Mayford (Bookpurnong East),, 

V. V. Crase (Bookpurnong East), Win. Michael (Booleroo (Centre), 
G. Ashby (Booleroo Centre), H. S. Green (Borrika), J. B. Tonkin 
(Borrika), J. J. Homier (Brentwood), W. Alderman (Brentwood), 
J. Travers (Bundaleer Springs), J. Lawrie (Bundaleer Springs),L. E. 
Simon (Bute), R. Barr, jun. (Butler), A. J. Hughes (Butler), A. F. 
Dempsey (Canowie Belt), G.%. Noll (Canowie Belt), W. T. Brown 
i Cnrrieton), C. T Fisher (Carrieton), F. J. Annear (Carrow), 
A. Habib (Carrow), C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens), S. W. Chapman 
(Cherry Gardens), A. H. Wilkins (Clanfield), W. A. Moar (Clan- 
field), M. L. Nolan (Clare), R. E. Hunter (Clare), P. H. Knappste.il> 
(Clare), A. Phelps (Clarendon), L. Spencer (Clarendon), John Gray 
(Claypan Bore), Samuel Hill (Claypan Bore), E. H. Whitehead 
(Colton), Robert Hill (Colton), R. Upton, sen. (Coomandook), 

W. Ninnis (Coomandook), N. Lillecrapp (Coomooroo), W. Robert¬ 
son (Coomooroo), J. J. Cronin (Coonalpyn), P. J. Tregenza (Coonal- 
pyn), H. H. Undo (Cradock), W. J. Venning (Crystal Brook), H. T. 
Noske (Cygnet River), J. E. Lecky (Davenport), A. 0. Dawkins; 
(Elbow Hill), F. H. G. Pfitzner (Frances), S. Meehan (Frances), 
E. Morris (Freeling), J. A. Mattiske, sen. (Freeling), A. J. Bray 
(Gawler River), A. W. Roediger (Gawler River), S. Eyre (George¬ 
town), M. J. McAuley (Georgetown), L. Prouse (Geranium), D. L. 
Lithgow (Geranium), J. H. Sargeant (Gladstone), W. Odgers (Glad¬ 
stone), J. T. Halliday (Glencoe), G. F. Ferguson (Glencoe), E. S. 
Stephenson (Goode), Monfries (Gumeracha), Nosworthy (Gume- 
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raeha), C. Russell (Halidpn), L. Rosser (Halidon), B. Wundersitz 
(Hartley), D. Clark (Hartley), J. J. Hcnschke (Hookina), 
G. Henschke (Hookina), H. T. Martin (Inman Valley), H. J. Jagger 
(Inman Valley), Win. Coats (Iron Bank), Wm. Slater (Iron Bank), 

D. S. Ileaslip (Julia), W. H. Neal (Julia), Robert Correll (Kadina), 
Robert Truscott (Kadina), H. G. Pym (Kanmantoo), R. W. Rolland 
(Kanmantoo), T. Cooley (Ki Ki), L. Angus (Ki Ki), Fred Foord 
(Kingston-on-Murray), J. Wetherall (Kingston-on-Murray), B. 0. 
Dahl (Koonibba), J. S. Foggo (Koonibba), V. W. Gardner (Koppio), 
G. B. Gardner (Koppio), G. H. Hahn (Kybybolite), A. R. Scholz 
(Kybybolite), E. J. Trowbridge (Lameroo), G. S. Hayman (Lameroo), 
P. A. H. Thiele (Loxton), W. II. Mengersen (Loxton), E. G. 
Blesing (Laura), P. T. Bowker (Laura), W. H. Lloyd (Leigh¬ 
ton), R. J. C. Flower (Leighton), J. Mclnnes (Lucindale), W. M. 
Seeker (Lucindale), J. S. Hammat (Lyndoch), II. C. Williams 
(MacGillivray), E. G. Jarrett (Maitland), A. V. Nairn (Mallala), 
II. Catt (Mallala), A. G. Burton (Mangalo), E. Hannaford 
(Mantung), L. Pearce (Mantung), J. Philpot (Meadows), C. W. Ness 
(Milang), W. E. Richards (Milang), J. B. Mitchell (Millicent), L. 
Aunger (Miltalie), P. J. McEachen (Miltalie), O. P. L. Payne (Min- 
darie), J. S. Johnston (Mindarie), E. Correll (Minlaton), A. P. 
Braendler (Monarto South), C. F. Altmann (Monarto South), A. B. 
Ferguson (Moonta), W. J. Brinkworth (Moonta), W. Toop (Mor- 
chard), Geo. Collins (Morchard), R. Wohling (Morgan), C. A. R. 
Wohling (Morgan), A. C. Pocock (Morphett Vale), A. F. Furnniss 
(Morphett Vale), B. Stephenson (Mount Barker), F. Simper (Mount 
Barker), A. A. Jeffries (Mount Bryan), C. W. Gare (Mount Bryan 
East), Jas. Doyle (Mount Bryan East), R. P. Pritchard (Mount Gam- 
bier), II. T. Myers (Mount Hope), John Colbert (Mount Hope), John 
McIntosh (Mount Remarkable), Wm. Smith, jun. (Mount Remark¬ 
able), J. Fletcher (Murray Bridge), R. S. Bell (Murray Bridge), Her¬ 
bert Hill (Mypolonga), A. G. Collis (Mypolonga), C. Sampson (My- 
ponga), M. McGuinness (Myponga), G. C. Gurr (Myrla), F. G. Wil¬ 
liams (McNamara Bore), H. Saunders (McNamara Bore), F. J. Sut¬ 
ton (Nantawarra), W. Smith (Nantawarra), S. H. Schinckel (Nara- 
coorte), W. H. Smith (Naracoorte), S. Bottrill (Naming), H. Bowyer 
(Naming), J. Bald (Netherton), C. M. Wilkin (Netherton), W. H. 
Richards (North Booborowie), A. V. Simpson (North Booborowie), 

E. W. Kelley (Northfield), W. J. Dali (Northfield), M. J. Neylan 
(Orroroo), J. McNaughton (Orroroo), M. Shannon (Parilla), A. Ink¬ 
ster (Parilla Well),. J, Ferguson (Parilla Well), F. W. Gravestock 
(Parrakic), T. R. Brinkworth (Paskevillc), Chas. S. Lee (Paske- 
ville), P. H. Kilsby (Penola), H. Ricketts (Penola), R D. Goodridge 
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(Pine Forest), I. Edwards (Pine Forest), P. J. Edwards (Pinnaroo), 
P. H. Jones (Pinnaroo), W. R. Whittaker (Port Broughton), J. J. 
Vanstone (Port Broughton), W. Squires (Port Elliot), H. B. Welch 
(Port Elliot), A. P. Blesing (Port Germein), J. K. Deer (Port Ger- 
niein), John Eagle (Port Pirie), A. M. Lawric (Port Pirie), It. Thomp¬ 
son (Quorn), Jas. Brewster (Quorn). F. G. Rogers (Ramco), H. Green 
(Ramco), IT. Waters (Renmark), H. D. Howis (Renmark), Robert H. 
Cooper (Riverton), Ern. A. Gray (Riverton), L. E. Cowley (Roberts 
and Verran), F. H. Wolf (Rosenthal), H. F. Mugge (Rosenthal), 
M. A. McCabe (Rosy Pine), W. Townsend (Rosy Pine), W. J. 
McNicol (Salisbury), F. C. Fleet (Salisbury), G. E. Barber (Salt 
Creek), R. IT. ITornhardt (Salt Creek), A. Grant (Sandalwood), W. 
Willoughby (Sandalwood), T. Partridge (Sherlock), A. G. Kubank 
(Stirling’s Well), J. Murray (Stockport), G. Nairn (Stockport), T. D. 
Finney (Srathalbyn), W. H. Gumming (Strathalbyn), A. A. Fisher 
(Tatiara), Thos. Stanton (Tatiara), J. Donaldson (Tintinara), T. 
Stead (Tintinara), H. W. Kenner (Two Wells), G. M. Gordon (Two 
Wells), E. Jaeschke, sen. (Waikerie), J. C. Rowe (Waikerie), G. 
Growden (Warcowie), F. N. Hamp (Watervale), P. Burns, jun. (We- 
powie), S. McMahon (Wepowie), G. F. Jenkins (Whyte-Yarcowie), 
F. N. Lock (Whyte-Yarcowie), W. J. Tylor (Wilkawatt), A. B. 
Neville (Wilkawatt), S. G. McCallum (Willowic), W. P. Foulis (Wil- 
lowie),*F. Zimmermann (Wilmington), A. J. G. Bonier (Wilmington), 
E. B. Pitman (Wirrabara), E. J. Stephens (Wirrabara), IT. H. Exton 
(Wirrega), W. R. Fairweather (Wirrega), C. E. H. Stone (Wollowa), 
J. T. Simper (Wollowa), L. Good (Woodleigh), E. T. Smith (Wood- 
leigh), A. S. Hughes (Woodside), W. Rollbusch (Woodside), A. 
Hood (Wynarka), W. H. Richardson (Wynarka), J. S. Colbert (Yab- 
niana), S. II. Pearce (Yadnarie), H. S. Bauer (Yadnarie), G. E. Opitz 
(Yaninee), J. Lund (Yaninee), H. Glover (Yeclanna), W. D. Wemyss 
(Yeelanna), A. Jamieson (Yongala Vale), T. H. Battersly (Yongala 
Vale), E. F. J. Altschwager (Tantanoola), D. Beaton (Tantanoola), 
David Kelly (Mintaro), E. A. Scarfe (Mintaro), H. Harrison 
(Yacka), E, Jenkins (Yacka), Wm. Henning (Pompoota), Wm. Har¬ 
rison (Fompoota), S. Trigg (Cummins), T. Sabey (Cummins). 

THE OPENING SESSION. 

Congress was opened at 8 p.m. on Monday, September 4th, by His 
Excellency the Governor (Sir Henry Galway). Mr. F. Coleman 
(Chairman of the Advisory Board) presided, and there were also 
present on the platform the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. C. Goode), 
Mr. G. R. Laffer, M.P., Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), 
Professor Osborn, Messrs. W. J. Colebatch (Principal of Roseworthy 
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College), G. Jeffrey (member of Advisory Board), Henshaw Jackson 
(Wool Instructor of the. School of Mines), D. F. Laurie (Poultry 
Expert), W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experimental Work), 
S. McIntosh (Director of Irrigation), C. J. Tuckwell (member of 
Advisory Board), A. M. Dawkins (member of Advisory Board), G. 
G. Nicholls (Secretary of Wheat Board), P. H. Suter (Dairy 
Expert), H. E. Laffer (State Viticulturist), W. L. Summers (Secretary 
of the Minister of Agriculture), T. H. Williams (Chief Stock In¬ 
spector), J. Miller (member of Advisory Board), and H. J. Finnis 
( Acting Secretary Advisory Board). 

The Chairman welcomed His Excellency on behalf of the Advisory 
Board, and asked him to declare the Conference open. 

THE GOVERNOR'S ADDRESS. 

His Excellency said : Two years ago I had the pleasure of presiding 
at the annual meeting of the Agricultural Bureau. When that meet¬ 
ing took place we had been a month at war, and we all lived in hopes 
that the struggle would not be a long one. However, here we meet 
in the third year of the greatest war in history, and nobody can 
even now attempt to predict when the end will come. I do not 
propose to dwell for long this evening on the one topic which has 
held possession of our thoughts for the last two years. I would say, 
however, that the prospects of the Allies were never brighter than 
they are to-day. We have every reason to feel confident that the 
fortunes of Germany are very much on the down grade, and that, in 
God's good time, the champions of everything that is ignoble, dis¬ 
honorable, and barbarous will he crushed, and the promoters of this 
hideous war arraigned before the tribunal of those nations who 
count freedom, honour, liberty, and justice as the vade mecum of 
good government. No man possessing high ideals can have any 
pity for a nation which has allowed itself, like a herd of cattle, to be 
driven blindly by the Prussian military clique which governs Ger¬ 
many, and of which clique the Kaiser is the paramount leader. The 
Kaiser stands accused and condemned in the eyes of the civilised 
world. He has inspired his commanders to follow blindly in his 
wake of infamy and brutality, and one wonders how Germany can 
ever hope to be again received on friendly terms by the Allied 
nations. Germany's wickedness is only equalled by her stupidity. By 
her actions she has forfeited all human sympathy and respect, and 
has placed an indelible stain on her once good name. 

Repatriation. 

Let us now turn from the tragedy of war to the situation here 
and to our prospects in the near future. I take it that the study 
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of the skies is given a great deal of attention by you gentlemen. 
Well, this year you have had almost too much of a good thing where 
the rainfall is concerned; and, although there are unfortunately 
portions of the pastoral areas which have not had as much rain as 
they require, generally speaking, the farmers and pastoralists are, 
I should say, in better heart than they have been for a long time, 
although the farmers had not much to complain of last year. How¬ 
ever, they deserved all they got, and 1 trust that their patience and 
energies may be again rewarded this year. As to the future, we are 
chiefly concerned with the repatriation of our returned soldiers. The 
task, in that connection, is necessarily going to be a very difficult 
one—but the sooner we set to work to formulate a workable scheme, 
the better prepared we shall be to make a success of it. Three weeks 
ago I presided at a meeting at which was launched the Repatriation 
Fund, and I have every reason to think that it will not be for want 
of honest endeavor if a very difficult problem is not satisfactorily 
solved in this State. There is no doubt that the placing of returned 
soldiers on the land is going to prove a very expensive undertaking. 
At a conference held in February last, at which were present Govern¬ 
ment representatives of the Commonwealth and the several States, 
it was calculated that it would take £23,000,000 to settle 42,000 men 
on the land in three years—that is, at the rate of over £500 a man. 
Repatriation, however, does not only mean placing men on the land. 
It also aims at re-establishing our returned soldiers in civil life, and 
in assisting them to take up various trades and industries. I have 
on two occasions visited the Government Training and Experimental 
Farm at Pompoota, on the left bank of the River Murray, and it 
struck me that the project was an excellent one, and one which would 
confer groat benefits upon those men who had the advantage of 
being trained at Pompoota. It is not every man who has the inclina¬ 
tion to take up farming—and not all men are suited for such a 
venture. It is very difficult for any man to take up any particular 
line in life, and make a success of it, unless his heart is in the work. 
Soldiers are particularly handicapped in this connection. After the 
crash and bustle of active service, it is most difficult for a man to 
settle down to the ordinary avocations of life, and to take on con¬ 
tentedly the monotony of the daily task. This particularly applies 
in a country like Australia, where the areas are large and the popula¬ 
tion sparse. Loneliness is a feature of life which often strikes one 
as one travels through the back blocks of the State, where you see 
single habitations dotted sparingly about, miles and miles apart. The 
remedy for such a state of affairs is population—and no doubt in 
settling our fighting men on the land we shall place them in certain 
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numbers on adjoining properties, and intersperse among them experi¬ 
enced settlers. In any case I take it that only those men who are 
suitable will be granted plots of land. 

Roseworthy College. 

1 am in hopes that when the war is over more advantage will be 
taken of the Agricultural College at Roseworthy, an excellent and 
well-run institution. A young man who has done a three years * 
course at Roseworthy only requires a small capital to become a very 
successful farmer. I have visited Roseworthy twice, and on each 
occasion I was very much impressed with the sound methods of 
teaching adopted there. I have also visited the Victorian Govern¬ 
ment Agricultural College at Dookie, where also the most modern 
methods of instruction are in vogue. The Dookie College is handi¬ 
capped by being too much out of the way. I feel sure that greater 
use would be derived from that institution if it were, as Roseworthy 
is, near the State capital. 

Post-War Trade. 

Settling our returned soldiers on the land, or in some other walk of 
life, is no doubt the first after-war duty devolving on the several 
Governments. What is almost equally important is the question of 
after-war trade. Germany is already making tremendous prepara¬ 
tions to flood the world with her goods, as soon as peace is declared. 
Her agents are purchasing raw material in many neutral countries, 
especially in South America, and on that continent exhibitions of 
German goods are being held. Looking ahead and preparing has 
been the secret of Germany’s success in the past. That country 
achieved her preliminary successes in the war owing to her being 
prepared, whilst her adversaries were not. The first year and a half 
of this war was a startling example of the dangers attending un¬ 
readiness. Tt is perfectly clear that Germany is making great efforts 
to prepare a plan of campaign to wage a commercial war after the 
war is over. It is vitally necessary that we, on our part, should 
make similar preparations. There never was a time when it was so 
imperative, so vitally necessary, for British business men to watch 
commercial developments with the greatest attention. It may be 
news to you to learn that the publication of reports by British Con¬ 
sular officers has been suspended during the war, the reason being 
on the grounds of economy. Truth is indeed stranger than fiction. 
Those reports would be of the greatest value at the present time, if 
only for the purpose of indicating openings for British trade and in 
drawing attention to the activities of our competitors. What is 
wanted is an All-British Consular Sendee, under which salaried Vice- 
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Consuls would be appointed at all places of sufficient importance. 
These officers would devote their time exclusively to the duties of 
their office. They would not be traders, but men selected by their 
suitability for the work of trade representatives. If we had 500 such 
officers, at an average salary of £300 a year, it would amount to 
£150,000—surely an improvement on the present system, where there 
are 600 unsalaried Vice-Consuls, the majority of whom are natives of 
the country in which they are appointed. 

A New Spirit Necessary. 

There is no doubt that, after the war there will be an immensely 
increased trade throughout the world, and we must do all we 
now to acquire what were once enemy’s markets. What is wanted 
is a new spirit in our systems. If we are to improve, it is essen¬ 
tial that the employer and the employed should come together for 
the purpose of mutual protection. In that way alone can we lay 
the sure foundation of preparedness. Capital and labor must 
come to some working arrangement, and recognise their joint respon¬ 
sibility for the welfare of the people, if we are to hold our own in 
international competition. Some means must be found to enlighten 
the working men as to the imminence and reality of the commercial 
peril brought about by the war. The Paris Economic Conference 
laid down the foundations on which the Allied Governments would 
act in commercial matters after the war. The special measures to 
be devised will vary with the different industries and localities; but 
all measures must be considered and applied in the same spirit in 
which the war is being fought. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Mr. A. M. Dawkins, seconded by Mr. G. R. Laffer, 
M.P., a hearty vote of thanks was accorded His Excellency for his 
attendance at the Congress and his opening address. His Excellency 
briefly replied. 

MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE’S SPEECH. 

The Minister of Agriculture said that it was a proud occasion for 
him to stand there as head of that splendid organisation, the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau. He had had the honor of being secretary and also 
president of one of its branches, and had also been a delegate to the 
annual congress. He had now the greater honor of being present as 
the Ministerial head of the Department and delivering an address. 
It was a coincidence that the last time he appeared in Congress one 
of the suggestions was that the membership should be unlimited. 
Before that, it had been restricted to a certain number. His friend, 
the present Chairman of the Board, seconded the motion which he 
had moved, but it was defeated. It was, however, carried at a later 
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Congress, and they could now have a branch wherever they wished 
and as many members as they cared to elect in the branch. It had 
been a good thing for South Australia, and, if so, they could not 
have too many farmers and agriculturists in it. The same organisation 
existed not only in the agricultural areas, but in the irrigation areas, 
and it promised well for the future of agriculture and the irrigation 
industry. Whilst sojourning in South Australia His Excellency had 
seen the extremes in regard to the seasons. They had passed 
through the worst drought on record since His Excellency had 
arrived, and he hoped they would not have a repetition of that ex¬ 
perience. He did not think it probable that the Governor would live 
t8 see such a thing again, because it was not within the knowledge 
of white men to have such a visitation. His Excellency had also seen 
the wettest winter on record. They had had a most bountiful harvest 
last year, and it would, they hoped, be equalled, if not excelled, in 
the present year. After such a drought, they could stand two good 
seasons. 

War Obligations. 

His Excellency had referred to the awful war and the cloud that 
still hung over them. It was their first duty to win the war. They 
could not predict when the end would come, but they could predict 
what it would be. It would be the triumph of right over wrong 
and of right over might, so that Prussian militarism would no longer 
threaten the world. They would not be content with a decision 
which would only last for a little while. If the power of militarism 
were not utterly broken, they would have to face again, before many 
years, a similar world’s catastrophe. The sword therefore would not 
be sheathed until the international criminal had been put in his 
place. 

The Wheat Scheme. 

The farmers had a duty to perform to the nation. If their wheat 
must w'ait because the needs of the Admiralty made it practically 
impossible to secure freight, then it must stay in the stacks. The 
war had to be won, and everything else was a secondary considera¬ 
tion. (Hear, hear.) The Government had many difficult problems 
to face arising out of the war. The great wheat scheme had been 
an outcome of the war, and he assured the Congress that it was not 
entered into from any political motive, but had been looked at purely 
from a business point of view. It had been found at the outset that 
it would be practically impossible for private individuals to secure 
freight, and that if they were able to get any it would be at such a 
cost as would give the farmers little or no return. In the Argentine 
that day they were paying 170s., but they could afford to pay it 
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there, because the distance from the London market was much less 
than in the case of Australia. Farmers at this end of the world 
could not have afforded to pay anything like it. And if it had not 
been for the scheme they would have received much less than had 
been paid, not taking into consideration the extra 6d. He felt that 
the scheme had justified itself, and he would leave it at that. 

Bulk Handling op Wheat, 

With regard to the bulk handling of wheat, he would say that 
His Excellency had referred to the organisation of the industry and 
doing the utmost to secure the best results from the soil, and he 
thought that bulk handling would give greater economy in dealing 
with their staple product than w*as the case at present. If that idea 
were wrong, they wanted to know' it, and he would give every oppor¬ 
tunity for discussion. He hoped when the matter came before them 
they would consider it carefully and not ailow their good judgment 
to be affected by anything in the way of political prejudice. The 
system should be judged on its merits, if it could be shown that the 
bag system was the best thing for them in handling wheat, let them 
use bags, but if that were not so, let them adopt bulk handling. It 
should, in that event, not be a question of whether the time was oppor¬ 
tune or of what the scheme was going to cost. Business men did 
not hesitate to pull down factories and scrap machinery in favor of 
better and newer ideas, and farmers should do their best to arrive 
at a conclusion on the same basis. He asked them to have an open 
mind on the subject, and, until they had heard all that would be 
explained to them, not to sign petitions that were being circulated 
for political purposes. 

Aftermath of the War. 

Briefly, he wished to direct their attention to w r hat they must be 
prepared to do to meet the aftermath of the w r ar. There w ere soldiers 
coming back in a more or less disabled condition. Their duty w^as 
to be prepared to receive them and find them a place in their midst 
where they could secure a livelihood in conditions which were con¬ 
genial to them. South Australia was the first to establish a training 
farm in connection with the irrigation areas. The Governor had 
referred to the excellent w^ork at the Pompoota Settlement for re¬ 
turned soldiers. The Government had recognised that there would 
be difficulties to contend with there, but they w^ere prepared to 
face their responsibilities and the difficulties, and they w ent through 
with it. He hoped young men would not think their duty to their 
country was finished because they had gone to the front and fought, 
but that they would carry the same spirit to win through in what- 
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ever sphere they might afterwards be placed. Excellent work was 
being done on the Government training farm at Pompoota to fit the 
returned soldiers for an agricultural career, and he felt sure that 
when those young men went out and took up land for themselves 
they would receive the sympathetic assistance of those whose farms 
were close to them, and who, for good reasons, had not been able to 
go to the front. The Government would do their share in providing 
occupation for those who came back from the war, and, if the farmers 
put their land to greater productive capacity, they would be serving 
.their country in the same spirit as the soldiers who had gone to the 
front. 

Fostering Rural Industries. 

The Government were determined by every means in their power 
to foster the rural industries, for they recognised that it was oidy by 
closer settlement and greater development of the land already under 
occupation, and that which was to be occupied, that they could in¬ 
crease the productiveness of the land and that industries might be 
established in other directions. Science would be brought to the aid 
of the farmer. It was true that the farmers were the backbone of 
the country, but he wished them to understand that the backbone 
without the limbs would be of very little service. As tillers of the 
soil they were dependent upon other industries, and the man who 
dug from the bowels of the earth the coal and the iron ore was a 
producer of wheat in the economic sense, as he made possible the 
means of tilling the ground that the wheat might be sown. It was 
by closer settlement, the closer application of science, the utilisation 
of the best methods of cultivation, the setting aside of slovenliness, 
and the putting of first class, thorough work into the farms that they 
would make the land a means of producing a greater amount of 
wealth than it did to-day, and also enable a greater amount of wealth 
to be shared by the whole community. The Government were pre¬ 
pared to push closer settlement to its utmost capacity. The Mount 
Remarkable Estate had recently been purchased, and would be set 
aside for the settlement of soldiers, with a training farm fitted out 
under the direction of Professor Perkins, under a scheme which 
would include among other things instruction in cereal production 
and live stock raising. A capable manager had been secured, and 
they would be in a position within the next week or two to receive 
soldier trainees at the farm. The most up-to-date methods of scien¬ 
tific agriculture would there receive attention. 

Experimental Work* 

Agricultural tractors had been secured, and were being given a 
trial with a view of ascertaining whether they were cheaper than 
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horse-drawn implements. He thought that was an experiment the 
Government were wise to undertake. If it proved to be more costly 
than horse traction, the maker would have to develop it until it 
became less costly, or else it would be put aside altogether. It was, 
however, the intention of the Government to see how far the cost of 
agriculture could be lessened by the use of power machinery for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. In connection with wheat production, no effort 
would be spared in the direction of experimental work with a view 
to the introduction of better varieties, and the selection of those 
which would give the greatest yields under different climatic condi¬ 
tions. That would not be confined to wheat, but would apply also 
to oats. He had authorised that at Tailem Bend. At the confer¬ 
ence at Tailem Bend some doubts were expressed as to the best 
oats to grow. They would have tests made in that and any other 
district where it was necessary. 

Stimulating the Dairying Industry. 

They hoped to stimulate greater activity in the dairying industry, 
which had been neglected in South Australia, and they proposed in 
connection with herds in the metropolitan area to initiate a scheme 
by means of which the progeny of some of the best cows in the State 
would be taken to a depot, reared, and made available to dairymen 
when they reached maturity. The scheme would be propounded 
in the course of the next few weeks. It was a shame that valuable 
young stock should be slaughtered, when they had such a dearth, 
not only of young stock, but in their dairy cattle and their flocks and 
herds generally. Whilst in Victoria recently he had discussed with 
the authorities there the methods in regard to the subsidising of 
silos, and he had the authority of Cabinet to institute a policy similar 
to that in Victoria in regard to the erection of fodder silos for the 
dairy farmers of South Australia. Farmers who made application 
would have advanced to them, on easy terms, money for the erec¬ 
tion of those silos. 

Mixed Farming. 

For the encouragement of mixed farming it was hoped to organise 
co-operative effort, and in connection with the soldiers’ settlements at 
Mount Remarkable and Kangaroo Island, to have bacon and butter 
factories. It was desired to foster the pig-raising industry to the 
utmost possible extent, and in that relation the export trade would 
have to be developed. The pig increased and multiplied very 
quickly. When prices were high, people rushed into the Industry, 
and when prices fell they rushed out again. They wanted to in¬ 
crease the consumption among their own people, and they hoped also 
n 
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by the system of co-operative settlements and co-operative factories 
to establish an export trade overseas and supply some of the markets 
of the world from South Australia. 

Fruit Growing. 

In connection with fruit growing, there was room for great de¬ 
velopment. A visitor from France said that he saw more land un¬ 
cultivated between Adelaide and Blackwood than he had seen in the 
whole of France. They had scope about Adelaide, in Kangaroo 
Island, and on the banks of the Murray for greater development, but 
it would have to keep pace to some extent with the population. They 
must progress in the eating of their own products, for by doing so 
they would be contributing to their own health, to the welfare of the 
man on the land, and the welfare of the whole community. In con¬ 
nection with Eyre's Peninsula Experimental Farm they hoped to lay 
out a model farm. The Director of Agriculture had planned that 
the land should be planted round with olive trees. The climate 
of the State lent itself to the production of olives and olive oil, and 
there w as no reason why it should not be developed into a greater in¬ 
dustry than it had been in the past. 

Irrigation. 

The Government policy in regard to irrigation was one of full 
steam ahead. They could not move too fast in that direction. They 
proposed to establish in connection wdth the irrigation settlement, a 
farm under the Director of Agriculture, where experiments could be 
carried out. One of the experiments to be tried would be maize 
grow ing. They should produce at least enough of that for home con¬ 
sumption, if not for export. They should not import from Queens¬ 
land and New South Wales if they could produce it for themselves. 
The Government w T ould go in for a vigorous policy in connection w r ith 
all the rural industries. 

Conclusion. 

They had heard a great deal recently in connection with the root¬ 
ing out of German names and of things made in Germany which they 
had been accustomed to use. He had nothing to say against that. 
Let them go. But if they were getting rid only of the German 
names and goods, and adhered to the German methods and principles, 
they w^ere only getting rid of the husk and keeping the kernel. The 
doctrine wMiich had imposed that war upon the world was that might 
should triumph over right, and the rights of the little nations and 
minorities might be disregarded, and also the doctrine that the end 
justified th$ < means, which was one of the German fetishes, and 
though w r rong in itself, it was hoped by that means to enhance Ger- 
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man power and German prestige. That was a damnable creed, and 
should be rooted out stock and branch. There were, however, many 
things in their organisation, and the application of science to in¬ 
dustry, which they could learn from Germany. They were not going 
to become a great country by taking short cuts, or what they con¬ 
ceived to be short cuts, to the attainment of their destiny. Nations 
which took short cuts by wrongdoing to what they conceived to be 
their advantage, would find, as Germany had, that their scheming 
would bring them to a terrible end sooner or later. They must learn 
the lesson to do right because it was right regardless of consequences, 
and so they would become a great nation, or there was no power in 
democracy, (Applause.) 

WORK OF THE BUREAU. 

The Chairman said that there was no Congress last year and no 
show, and therefore the review he proposed to make was that of the 
Advisory Board for the past two years. First of all there was the 
question of the Chapman cornsack. They considered that a sack 
23in. x 41 in. when filled should be considered a legal sack. They 
appealed to the Federal Customs authorities on that point, but 
although they had the support of the Federal members, the Customs 
authorities insisted that the wheat and cornsack should not exceed 
20011)8. in weight. A committee had been appointed to draft resolu¬ 
tions in regard to the effect of vermin upon sheep, especially in the 
South-East The result was that a line had been drawn, and an in¬ 
fected area declared, and it had been provided that sheep in that 
area must be dipped and that an arsenical powder, poisonous dip, 
must be used on every occasion. While the question of an irrigation 
college on the Murray was deemed quite unnecessary, yet the need 
for instruction and guidance in all branches of agriculture, horticul¬ 
ture. and stock raising among the reclaimed areas of the Murray had 
very strongly appealed to them, and the Board had made recom¬ 
mendations that the Government should provide assistance to 
the settlers. The question of fanning apprentices had engaged 
their attention, and they had recommended that something should 
be done in that direction. In regard to the destruction of noxious 
weeds and rabbits, nothing would be accomplished until a de¬ 
partment was organised with an inspector who had power to enforce 
the regulations on the lines of the Stock and Brands Department. 
District councils were often the greatest offenders in regard to 
noxious weeds, and they would not take steps in regard to the 
noxious weeds growing on their own lands. The Board had sug¬ 
gested that a bonus should be offered for a shoot scorcher, but that 
had had to stand over for the time being. It was imperative that 
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they should help the mallee settlers who were winning a new pro¬ 
vince for South Australia, and deserved every help. During the 
past year there had been seven conferences, and the experts and 
officers of the department had attended and provided a greater portion 
of the papers. If the conferences were to maintain their character, 
at any rate half the programme should be supplied by the Branches 
forming the conference. They had excellent officers, who had done 
most excellent work. He referred especially to the work of Mr. Hen- 
shaw Jackson (Wool Expert), who insisted on the farmers raising 
more sheep, and who instructed them how to raise them, how to 
feed them, and how to dispose of the produce. Mr. Jackson said that 
93 per cent, of the wool which South Australia had sent to the market 
was comprised of consignments of less than 50 bales. Therefore it 
was the general farmer, the small sheep farmer, who supplied more 
than 90 per cent, of the wool in the State. Mr. Jackson said that it 
would pay better to feed hay to sheep than to sell it at 30s. or 35s. 
per ton. He deserved assistance. He was working single-handed, 
and he hoped his efforts would bear fruit before long. Mr. Nicliolls, 
the Secretary, who was an excellent officer, was now engaged on the 
Wheat Board, and the work of the Advisory Board had fallen upon 
Mr. Finnis, who had carried out his duties admirably. During the 
year 18 new Branches had been opened, and there were now 190 
Branches, with over 4,000 members. The work of the Hon. Secre¬ 
taries of the different Branches had been excellent, for it must be re¬ 
membered that they held a position which was not to be coveted. 
Over 365 young men, members of the Branches of the Agricultural 
' Bureau, had left their farms and gone to the front. It had been a 
serious matter to some of the Branches, and one or more had been com¬ 
pelled to ask to go into recess until after the war. For the future he 
felt that, whether their destiny lay in the extension of their agricul¬ 
tural lands by reclaiming more mallee, or by increased cultivation of 
present holdings, they needed more grit, more determination, more 
hard work, and the resolution to extract as much as possible from 
the soil during the next few years to meet their heavy responsibilities. 
In South Australia the land not cultivated was 7.12 in excess of the 
other States. The State’s wheat-growing area was not unlimited, 
and they must increase the cultivation in the areas under cultivation, 
grow more stock, fatten more sheep, grow more wheat by increasing 
the yield per acre, produce more butter from each cow, more eggs 
from each fowl, more fruit from the orchards and finer, in order that 
they might increase production, and so meet their heavy responsibili¬ 
ties as they .came along. (Applause.) 

(To be continued). 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The usual monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on 
Wednesday, October 20th, there being present Messrs. F. Coleman 
(chair), G. R. Laffer, M.P., W. J. Colebatch, T. H. Williams, A. M. 
Dawkins, C. J. Tuekwell, J. Miller, and 11. J. Finnis (Acting Secre¬ 
tary). 

Mill Products. 

The Board decided to seek a report from the Chemistry Depart¬ 
ment on the feasibility of standardising mill products for sale. 

Roads. 

A sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. Laffer, Dawkins, and the 
Acting Secretary was appointed to communicate with Branches of 
the Bureau with a view to ascertaining their opinions on the question 
of protecting roads from damage due to excessive loading, and other 
matters affecting roads legislation. 

Women’s Country Clubs. 

Arising out of a resolution received from the Hartley Branch, and 
a communication from a convention held under the auspices of the 
Farmers and Settlers’ Association, the Board gave consideration to a 
suggestion from the Acting Secretary in relation to the formation of 
women’s clubs in country centres throughout the State. The Acting 
Secretary expressed the view that it was desirable that women in 
country districts should be enabled to secure instruction in such sub¬ 
jects as home sanitation, home architecture, first aid, dietetics, 
hygiene, &c., in addition to poultry keeping, dairying, horticulture, 
etc. He recommended to the consideration of the Board a proposal 
for the formation of “Women’s Country Clubs,” and outlined a 
scheme with that end in view. It was decided to give further con¬ 
sideration to the proposal at a future meeting. 

Exemptions from Compulsory Service. 

The Board endorsed a request from the Willowie Branch to the 
effect that farm laborers might be exempted from compulsory mili¬ 
tary service until after harvest, and referred the matter to the Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture. 

« 

Bulk Handling of Wheat. 

The opinion was expressed that every facility should be given 
Branches to discuss the question of handling wheat in bulb, but it 
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was undesirable that resolutions supporting or condemning the 
system should be submitted. 

New Branches. 

Approval was given to the formation of a new Branch at Mun- 
dalla; 239 names were added to the rolls of existing Branches. 

Wheat Stacks. 

Mr. Miller reported having noticed a considerable amount of waste 
around the wheat stacks in the north. It was decided to draw the 
attention of the Wheat Harvest Board Jo this matter, with the idea 
of ascertaining whether steps could be taken to prevent the waste. 

Conference of Owners of Dairy Factories. 

At the instance of Mr. C. J. Tuckwell, it was decided to take steps 
to ascertain the feelings of dairy factory managers on the question 
of holding a conference for the purpose of discussing matters of 
mutual interest. 


MILK FEVER OR DROP AFTER CALVING. 


' [By F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary 

Lecturer.], 

Numerous inquiries from districts as widely separated as Mount 
Gambicr, Pinnaroo, and Willaloo show that this disease is common in 
South Australia, and yet not generally recognised by cowkeepers. The 
name 44 milk fever” is unfortunate, as the milk has practically nothing 
to do with the symptoms, and so far from being a fever, the tempera¬ 
ture is, as a rule, considerably below normal, so that the Devonshire 
name, 44 the drop,” is more appropriate. 

A typical case follows a course of this description:—The cow has her 
third, fourth, or later calf, and the birth is an easy one; sometimes 
help is rendered, but the ease with which the calf is delivered has an 
important,bearing on the onset of an attack. The cow is usually in 
very good condition or improving, and as a rule is an easy-going, 
lymphatic beast. 

Some hourd' after calving, varying from three to as many days, she 
may be noticed to be uneasy, lowing, and paddling with her hind feet, 
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and her eye is staring as if she had a bad headache, which is a fact. 
These early symptoms are often overlooked, the paddling is put down 
to her having recently calved, and the lowing and staring to nervous¬ 
ness for her calf. 

A few hours later she is down and unable to rise, possibly moaning, 
and her head is swung round to her flank, losing consciousness, toss¬ 
ing herself about, and probably blowing up; bowels and bladder 
seem to suspend work, and after a day or two she dies or gradually 
comes round, in W'hich case there is probably acute constipation and 
more or less stiffness or actual lameness persisting in one or other 
hind leg, and if she has been drenched she is probably coughing and 
discharging from the nose, and may develop the symptoms of 
pneumonia and die about a fortnight latm*. It will be noticed in this 
list of symptoms that the udder has not been mentioned. There is 
no need for it; the heat, pain, and distension that many people des¬ 
cribe exist only in the imagination. 

Now' for the treatment; prevention will be touched on later. Do 
not drench. The cow is a patient beast, and in this disease a form 
of paralysis is creeping on, and what is poured into her mouth is as 
likely to go the wrong way as the right, hence the inflammation of 
the lungs, which kills so many. Do not milk out. Stripping the 
udder is one of the main causes of the collapse, and the best plan is to 
leave the milking business to the calf, or if he is unable to undertake 
it, only ease the udder during the first twenty-four hours. 

As soon as the symptoms are distinguished, blow up the unstripped 
udder with air, quarter by quarter, with a milk fever apparatus if at 
hand, but a milk syphon or a quill on a bicycle pump will do equally 
well at a pinch, massaging the udder well as the air is blown in until 
it is firm and tense. As a rule it is not necessary to tie the teats, but 
if they are flabby and lax a broad tape may be tied round their base. 
Doubling them up is not required, and the tape should not be over 
tight nor left on too long. 

It is necessary that all the apparatus should be quite clean; udder 
troubles that follow in some cases are due to neglect of this pre¬ 
caution. The air filter that is attached to the apparatus will not 
compensate for dirt in the tube. Swilling with cold water and then 
boiling is the best way of cleaning the gear. This should be done 
both before and after use. 

After the operation prop the cow on her breast so that her weight 
is on her abdomen and udder, and make her as comfortable as pos¬ 
sible. It is well to get her to pass urine by rubbing the bearing, and 
if the bowels are bound up, empty them with an enema. Shelter her 
from cold or heat, and if very uneasy, apply ice poultices or cold 
swabs round the base of the horns. 
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As a rule in as many hours as she has been down before treatment, 
in so many will she get up again, but it is not advisable to let too 
many elapse before commencing, and in some obstinate cases, and 
in others where the air has escaped too rapidly, the blowing up will 
have to be repeated to keep the udder tense. • Do not hurry her up, 
but be ready with help when she begins to try, and when she is up let 
her have a bran mash and a little hay. 

Do not be in a hurry to milk her out , but just make her udder com¬ 
fortable. For a few days give her 10 drops of tincture nux vomica on 
her tongue three times a day, and she will come into full profit as 
usual. 

Why has such simple treatment so good an effect, when in past 
times vigorous treatment such as bleeding, gallons of whisky, and 
potent drugs like strychnine, failed 4 ? Because the symptoms are 
the result of a mechanical interference with the circulation. The 
blood, which has been going to nourish the calf before birth, has to 
be diverted to the udder as it becomes functionally active, and the 
quick, easy parturition of the plethoric animal results in a back 
suction into the large veins of the abdomen, bringing about con¬ 
gestion in them, and depriving the intricate vessels of the brain of 
their share, hence the head symptoms, the drop in temperature, and 
the drop of paralysis, the sudden onset, and the equally rapid re¬ 
covery because the air pressure regulates the circulation. 

Prevention consists in keeping the cow in hard, healthy condition, 
giving her a fair rest between lactation periods of a month or so, 
letting her live hard and get plenty of exercise during gestation, and 
especially so for the weeks just before calving, keeping her bowels 
regular, preferably by diet, but if necessary by an occasional drench 
of $lb. to lib. of Epsom salts with an ounce of ginger in a quart of 
warm water. 

Complications that arise, such as hoven when she is down, or 
pneumonia after getting up, or lameness, must be treated in the usual 
ways demanded by such diseases. Stab for hoven or put tar on the 
tongue, or both. For pneumonia, keep the temperature down with 
aconite and belladonna or small doses of 2-4ozs. salts and rub lini¬ 
ment into the sides of the chest. For lameness give 10 dr$ps tr. rhus. 
tox. twice a day and rub the quarter and leg well with liniment. One 
attack does not render a cow immune to another, but it is not usual 
for her to have a second unless her temperament is very conducive 
to an attack. 

Simple though the treatment is, the preventive measures indicated 
are much more valuable. 
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DIPPING SHEEP. 


The Chief Inspector of Stock (Mr. T. II. Williams) has supplied 
the following points for sheep owners:— 

1. The Amending Stock Diseases Act of 1915 provides that all sheep 
in the electoral district of Alexandra, including Kangaroo Island, the 
district of Albert south of the railway line running from Tailem Bend 
to the Victorian border near Pinnaroo, and the district of Victoria, 
shall be dipped between the 1st day*of September in every year and 
the end of January in the following year. 

2. All sheep must be dipped in a poisonous powder dip as provided 
by proclamation under the said amending Act. 

The instructions for mixing the dip are on every packet, and they 
must be strictly followed, if the object for which the sheep are dipped, 
i.e ., the destruction of lice and ticks, is to be successful. Keep the dip 
at full strength. 

4. Sheep must be kept in the bath not less than one minute. 

5. Sheep infected with lice should be dipped twice within 14 days 
to thoroughly cleanse them. 

6. Do not fail to muster and dip all stragglers on the holding. 

7. The best time to dip sheep is when they have from four to six 
weeks 1 growth of wool on them. 

8. Owners should examine the sheep frequently and satisfy them¬ 
selves that they are free of vermin. 

9. Wool from sheep free of vermin will bring top prices, while that 
from infected sheep will have deteriorated from 25 to 45 per cent. 

10. Lice-infeeted lambs at five to six months old will not be as 
valuable by 50 per cent, as the clean animal 

11. Owners of small lines of sheep should club together and pro¬ 
cure a portable dip. 

12. Any further information required on this important matter 
can be obtained upon application to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Stock 
and Brands Department, Adelaide. 


E 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORT FOB THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 

Booborowic. —Weather—The first three weeks of this month were very dry; hot 
days and strong drying winds were prevalent; the third week, on September 22nd 
and 23rd, splendid rains fell, and over 180 points were registered. Crops on 
stubble land are very poor, but should receive great benefit from the rain which 
fell. Natural Feed—There is not much growth in the feed; the late winter and 
dry weather following immediately was very much against it. Stock are looking 
well and beginning to top up nicely. Miscellaneous—Sheep farmers are experienc¬ 
ing some difficulty in obtaining shearers, so many having gone to the front. 

Eyre’8 Peninsula. —Weather—The first three weeks recorded fine, rather warm, 
and dry weather, shade temperatures reaching up to 90deg., and only four or five 
damp mornings were observed. Two splendid days' rain followed, registering 
21 in., and the last week has been cool with light showers and southerly breezes. 
North breezes were recorded on six days during the dry part of the month, and 
these checked crop growth somewhat, especially that of oats. Crops are now pro¬ 
mising very well; some of the early varieties have completed flowering. Loose smut 
is showing rather plentifully. Charlock is becoming thick in the district, but is 
not much in evidence amongst the crops this year. Natural feed is good, and 
running to seed; the speargrass (Astipa pubescent) has made considerably the 
most growth. Pests—Babbits are multiplying quickly, and settlers are well at 
them with traps, etc. Cutworms are plentiful, and the recent dry spell gave the 
aphides an accepted opportunity to make inroads on the few local vegetable patches. 

Turretfield .—Weather conditions during the first three weeks of September were 
exceptionally dry and hot. No rain fell until the 21st, and on that and the three 
following days a total of 155 points was recorded. After the wet winter this short 
hot and dry spell caused the soil to set very hard, and the downpour of rain proved 
most welcome and beneficial. All crops were beginning to show the effects of the 
hot dry w T eather, and especially so the oat crops. They have freshened up well after 
the rain, and given favorable conditions, should now make good headway. Natural 
feed is still abundant. All stock are healthy and in fair to good condition. Pests— 
The caterpillars of which mention was made in last month report have completely 
disappeared. Miscellaneous—Fallowing operations have been rather hampered this 
season. First the very wet weather rendered work on the land impossible, and 
during the dry spell this month the surface soil dried so quickly and set so hard 
that fallowing had again to be suspended. The timely rain has enabled work to 
be resumed. 

Veitch .—Weather conditions during the month have been satisfactory for cereal 
growing; the rain gauge registered 252 points. The average for the month is 184 
points. About the middle of the month a few rather warm days -|fcre experienced. 
Crops throughout the district are now showing a nice healthy color, and making 
good growth. The early sown fields are out in ear and look promising. Good feed 
is now available on all burnt scrub land. Stock are all in good condition. Mis¬ 
cellaneous.—Scrub rolling and fallowing operations are now nearing completion. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of September, 1916, also the 


For To end Av’ge. Av’ge. 
Sept., Sept., to end Animal 
1918. Sept Rainfall 



For 

To end 

Av’ge. 

Av’ge. 

Station. 

Sept, 

Sept., 

to end 

Annual 


1816. 

1916. 

Sept. 

Rainfall 


Far North and Upper North. 

Oodnadatta .... 0*11 5*86 3*70 

Tarooola. — 3*25 587 

Hergott . 0*66 3*08 4*64 

Farina . 0*85 4*69 5 20 

Leigh’s Creek ... 0*79 4*50 6*90 

Beltane . 1 02 5*88 7*22 

Blinujan. 1*41 9*64 10*37 

Hookina. 2*56 14*52 — 

Hawker. 1*92 14 58 9*71 

Wilson. 1*68 13*87 9*41 

Gordon. 1*73 10*68 7*98 

Quora. 1*42 14*51 11*03 

Fort Augusta ... 1*59 8*13 7*48 

Port Augusta W. 1*64 8*20 7*41 

Bruoe. 1*16 8*94 7*95 

Hammond. 1*25 9*27 8*96 

Wilmington. 1*94 16*52 14*75 

Willowie........ 163 11*31 9*51 

Melrose. 2*10 23*58 8*78 

Booleroo Centre.. 1 *71 13*92 12*71 

PortQermein ... 1*57 6*80 10*18 

Wirrabara. 2*32 21*89 15*31 

Appila . 1*84 12*95 11*86 

Cradook. — 8 24 8*49 

Carrieton. 1*47 12*13 8*98 

John burg. 1*45 9*04 7*32 

Eureka. 1*52 12*06 10*45 

Orxoroo . 1*34 12*30 10*64 

Black Rook. 1*77 11*74 9*57 

Petersburg. 1*73 11*83 10*18 

Yongala. 2*39 14*50 10*85 

North-East. 


North— ’Continued. 


Uoolta .. 

1*92 

10*29 

_ 

Naokarn. 

1*65 

9*05 

— 

Ynnta. 

1*43 

7*16 

6*15 

Wankaringa .... 

1*95 

7*98 

6*07 

MannahiB .. 

1*62 

7*18 

6*22 

Oookbum . 

2-07 

8*13 

6*08 

Broken Hill, NSW 

2*44 

7*83 

7*40 

Lower North. 


Pori Pills . 

VIP? 

12-48 

11*62 

Port Broughton . 

1*38 

15*60 

11*68 

Bate ... 

1*89 

17-60 

12*77 

Laura .. 

1*93 

17*21 

14*58 

Oaltowto . 

1*75 

14-87 

13*00 

Jamestown 

2-15 

16*86 

13*75 

Gladstone . 

1*81 

14*01 

12*67 

Crystal Brook ... 

1*81 

14-99 

12*51 

Georgetown. 

1*87 

17*16 

14*77 

Naim?... 

1*22 

13*44 

12*59 

m3.. 

1*69 

17*64 

14*71 


Lower 

Spalding. 

Gulnare . 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

Yacka . 

Koolunga. 

Snowtown. 

Brinkworth. 

Blyth. 

Clare . 

Min taro Central . 

Watervale. 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton . 

Balaklava . 

Port Wakefield .. 

Terowie . 

Yarcowie. 

Hallett. 

Mount Bryan ... 

Burra . 

Farrell's Hat.... 


West or Murray Range. 

Manoora. 2-26 18-66 14*<3 

Saddle worth .... 218 16-36 15-S 

Marrabel . 2-08 22-93 1 5-3 

Riverton . 2-22 21-40 154 

Tarlee . 1*95 16-71 134 

Stockport ....... 2-06 17-59 124 

Hamley Bridge .. 1*87 16-07 13-i 

Kapunda . 2-15 20-19 174 

Free ling. 1*84 18-40 144 

Greenock. 2-20 25-11 17-1 

Truro. 1-85 21-39 15*1 

Stockwell. 1-90 20-76 16-J 

Nuriootpa . 1*85 22-19 17-: 

Angaeton. 1*97 24-53 17*1 

Tanunda . 1-85 22-37 18-1 

Lyndoch . 1*74 20*21 191 


2-03 

19-98 

16-17 

1-79 

18-09 

15-78 

2-00 

18*49 

13-63 

1-62 

15-69 

12-37 

1-72 

15-97 

12-89 

1-94 

18-77 

12-84 

2-00 

18-32 

12-59 

2-15 

17-20 

13*31 

1-89 

25-00 

19-85 

2-18 

26-57 

17-81 

3-09 

28-85 

22-22 

2-25 

20-70 

19-78 

1-91 

14-94 

15-20 

1-80 

13-27 

12-81 

2-33 

14*01 

10-28 

2*30 

11-87 

11-56 

2-51 

13-45 

11-97 

1-85 

14 04 

13-29 

1-95 

19-99 

12-83 

1-82 

20-19 

15-35 

1-60 

__ 

15-39 


Adelaide Plains. 


| Virginia. 


Salisbury. 

North Adelaide , 


1-78 

1384 

13-65 

1-62 

15-90 

13-92 

1-73 

1944 

15-58 

1*53 

14-66 

13-37 

1*51 

16-39 

14-30 

1-71 

17-02 

13-93 

1*53 

11*98 

15*18 

1*97 

25-03 

17-59 

1*68 

21*72 

17*32 

2*23 

22*15 

16*38 

1*82 

19-63 

15*13 
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RAINFALL— continued. 



For 

To end 

Av’ge, 

Station. 

Sept.. 

Sept., 

to end 


1916. 

1916. 

Sept. 


Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 


Adxlaidi Plains— continued. 


Station. 


For 

To end 

Av'ge. 

Av’gs. 

8ept., 

Sept.. 

to end 

Annual 

1916. 

1916. 

Sept, i 

Rainfall 


Wist of Sputobb’s Qmjt—conHnued. 


Magill. 

147 

20*72 

22*28 

26-69 

Glen Osmond ... 

1-94 

26*82 

20-74 

25*26 

Mitcham . 

1-79 

24-07 

1947 

23-47 

Belair. 

— 

— 

23*86 

28*64 

Mount Lofty Rahqbs. 


Teatree Qully.... 

1*76 

25*16 

23*13 

28*19 

Stirling West ... 

2-74 

43-82 

38*94 

46-70 

Uraidla . 

2-94 

44-24 

37*27 

44*35 

Clarendon . 

1*84 

30*17 

27*93 

33*67 

Morphett Vale .. 

207 

21*73 

19*07 

23*32 

Noarlunga. 

2-58 

1997 

16-92 

20*28 

Willunga . 

2-45 

24*20 

21*67 

25*98 

Aldinga . 

2-09 

19*52 

16*95 

20*34 

Norman ville .... 

1-94 

21*83 

17-23 

20*65 

Yankalilla. 

2-25* 

35-69 

1941 

22*78 

Cape Jervis. 

0-75 

13*39 

13*75 

16*34 

Mount Pleasant . 

2-97 

27*20 

22*29 

26*87 

Blumberg . 

Gumeracha . 

2-55 

2-45 

28-58 

30-83 

2441 

2741 

29*38 

33*30 

Lobethal . 

2-54 

35*50 

29*62 

35*38 

Woodside. 

247 

28-06 

26*19 

31*87 

Hahndorf. 

2-53 

28*64 

2941 

35*45 

Naime . 

3*80 

23*94 

24*84 

28*83 

Mount Barker ... 

3*71 

29*79 

25*57 

30*93 

Echunga . 

3-40 

2943 

27-27 

32-83 i 

Macclesfield. 

4*96 

28-77 

25*28 

30*72 

Meadows . 

4*65 

36*35 

29*29 

36-62 1 

Strathalbyn. 

2*96 

17-23 

15*81 

19*28 

Murray 

Flats 

AND VALLHY. 


Wellington . 

1*81 

1243 

11*90 

15*01 

Milang . 

1*62 

10*66 

13*19 

16*08 

Langhome’s Brdg 

1*91 

11*04 

13*20 

15*27 

TailemBend .... 

2*12 

12-12 

— 

— 

Murray Bridge .. 

2*82 

11*07 

11-42 

14*32 

Callington . 

3*19 

13*40 

12-77 

15*65 

Mannum . 

2*76 

9*92 

945 

11*67 

Palmer. 

2*92 

13*79 

12*53 

15*60 

Sedan .. 

2*06 

12*84 

9*63 

11-92 

Blanohetown .... 

1*27 

6*50 

8*28 

10-71 

Eudunda. 

1*99 

1749 

13*92 

17-33 

Sutherlands. 

1*80 

11*63 

8-36 

10-60 

Morgan . 

2*02 

8*78 

6*95 

9*29 

Overland Comer . 

1*74 

7-68 

8*59 

1142 

Renmark. 

2*39 

9*24 

8 99 

10-93 

Loxton. 

2*58 

11*92 

— 

*— 

Wist of Sfxvoxb's Gulf. 


Eucla.... 

0*79 

8*24 

8-36 

10-13 

White Well. 

0*60 

9*87 

748 

9-67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0*85 

12*33 

1045 

12*11 

Penong . 

2-47 

17-17 

9*97 

11-93 

Murat Bay ..... 

2-35 

1246 

— 

... 

Smoky Bay ..... 

1-08 

1211 

.*•*-*■ ■ ■ =■ 

—- 


~*L 


Streaky Bay. 

1*36 

13*71 

13*33 

15*31 

Port Elliston .... 

0*58 

16*24 

14-24 

1649 

Port Lincoln .... 

0*81 

20*14 

17*02 

19*88 

Tumby. 

1*07 

13*15 

12*56 

15*00 

Carrow. 

1*73 

14*82 

— 

— 

Cowell . 

2*02 


948 

1176 

Point Lowly .... 

i — 

8*61 | 

9*56 

12-21 


YoRRl’S PlNIHSULA. 


Wallaroo . 

1*86 

15*24 | 

11*64 

14*05 

Kadina. 

1*83 

17-72 

13*28 

15*88 

Moonta . 

1*77 

17*81 

12*63 

16-22 

Green’s Plains ... 

1*76 

16*91 

13*67 

15-73 

Maitland . 

2*03 

24-73 

16*61 

20-08 

Ardross&n . 

1-74 

1543 

1144 

13-89 

Port Victoria ... 

1-38 

18413 

12*61 

15*20 

Curramulka. 

1*60 

18*09 ' 

15*31 

18*61 

Minlaton . 

3*00 l 

21 *55 

14*53 

1741 

Stansbury . 

2*94 

1714 

14*17 

17*06 

Warooka . 

1*80 

18*09 

15*06 

17*71 

Yorketown . 

1*89 

17*93 ! 

14*57 

1747 

Edithburgh. 

1*80 

18-34 | 

13*68 

16*48 


Sooth ahd South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

0*86 

21*30 

21*83 

25*09 

Kingsoote . 

1*23 

18-94 

16*04 

18*96 

Penneshaw . 

1*27 

18*23 

18-09 

21*34 

Cape Willoughby. 

1-62 

22-28 

16*34 

19-69 

Victor Harbor ... 

1*91 

15*85 

1844 

22*18 

Port Elliot. 

2*04 

14*86 

16*85 

20*33 

Goolwa. 

200 

16*01 

14*82 

17*93 

Pinnaroo ....... 

2*92 

1440 

14*32 

16*74 

Parilla . 

2*44 

15*34 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

2*81 

16*12 

12*94 

16*56 

Parrakie. 

2*80 

13*79 

— 

— 

Geranium . 

2-72 

15*86 

— 

— 

Peake . 

3*07 

15-57 

— 

— 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

2*18 

16*52 

11*83 

14*74 

Meningie . 

1*89 

i9-n 

15*56 

18-87 

Coomandook .... 

2*34 

17*78 

— 

17-49 

Coonalpyn. 

2*51 

17*44 

14*03 

16-80 

Tintinaira. 

2* 96 

18*33 

15*11 

18-7$ 

Keith. 

2*57 

16*66 

— 


Bordertown. 

2*74 

16*26 

15*53 

19-73 

Wolseley 

2*77 

16*26 

13*92 

17-72 

Frances . 

2*82 

15*27 

16*03 

20*74 

Naracoorte ..... 

2*85 

18*20 

18*06 

22-60 

Penola . 

2*11 

19*88 

21*49 

23*78 

Luoindale .. 

1*85 

18*15 

19*10 

23*32 

Kingston. 

1-62 

19*82 

29*63 

24*73 

Robe ... 

141 

24*51 

20*91 

24*30 

Beachport....... 

1*57 

26*16 

2340 

27*51 

MiUioent . 

1*67 

27*85 

24*53 

29-25 

Mount Gambler . 

1-83 

23*89 

25*77 

3200 

C. Nrthumberland 

1-38 

12*11 

2206 

23*33 
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Branch . 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Got. 

Nov. 


Page 

Oct. 

;noy. 

Amyton . 

223 

— 

— 

Gawler River . 

t 

_ 

_ 

Angaston . 

227 

— 

— 

Georgetown . 

* 

— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 

• 

— 

— 

Geranium . 

241 

28 

25 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

* 

— 

— 

Gladstone . 

0 

— 

— 

Arthurton . 

* 

— 

— 

Glencoe . 

■f 

+ 

— 

— 

Balaklava . 

♦ 

11 

11 

Glencope . 

* 

— 

— 

Beaufort . 

227 

— 

— 

Goode . 

232 

— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley . 

• 

— 


Green Patch . 

233-4 

— 

— 

Belalie North . 

* 

— 


Gumerncha . 

0 

— 

— 

Berri . 

241 

11 

8 

Halidon . 

0 

11 

— 

Blackwood . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Hartley . 

243 

11 

8 

Blyth . 

224 

14 

11 

Hawker. 

« 

10 

7 

Bookpumong East .. 

241 


— 

Hill town . 

t 

27 


Booleroo Centre. 

* 

6 

10 

Hookina. 

223 

10 

7 

Borrika. 

t 

— 

— 

Inman Valley . 

243-4 

26 

23 

Bowhlll. 

• 

— 

— 

Ironbank . 

t 

7 

4 

Brentwood.. 

230 

5 

9 

Julia. 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

Brinkley.. 

« 

7 

4 

Kadina. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Bundaleer Springs .. 

: 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo . 


14 

11 

Burra. 

• 

— 

— 

Kanmantoo. 

t 

7 

4 

Bute . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Karoonda. 

0 

— 

— 

Butler . 

234 

9 

— 

Keith . 

0 

— 

— 

Caltowie . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Ki Ki . 

241 

_ 

— 

Canowie Belt . 

• 

— 

— 

Kingscote . 

* 

— 

— 

Carrieton . 

• 

— 

— 

Kingston-on-Murray . 

t 

— 

— 

Carrow . 

234 

— 

— 

Kongorong . 

250 

10 

7 

Cherry Gardens . 

245-6 

10 

7 

Koonibba . 

i 235 

10 

; — 

Clanfield . 

235 

— 

— 

Koppio . 

; 235 

— 

; _ 

Clare . 

* 

— 

— 

Kybybolite . 

1 246 

5 

9 

Clarendon . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

1 * 

— 

— 

Claypan Bore . 

* 

9 

6 

Laura . 

! t 

— 

— 

Colton . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Leighton . 

* 

— 

1 — 

Coomandook. 

t 

— 


Lone Pine. 

228 

•— 

— 

Coomooroo.. 

223 

— 

— 

Longwood. 

t 

— 

— 

Coonalpyn .. 

241 

— 

— 

Loxton . 

236 

— 

— 

Coonawarra.. 

• 

— 

— 

Lucindale .. 

247 

— 

— 

Coorabie. 

234 

— 

— 

Lyndoch.. 

0 

6 

— 

Cradock. 

• 

— 

— 

MacGillivray. 

246 

— 

— 

Crystal Brook ...... 

0 

— 

— 

Maitland. 

0 

— 

— 

Cummins. 

231 

14 

— 

Mallala. 

0 

9 

13 

Cygnet River . 

242-0 

5 j 

9 

Mangalo. 

0 

— 

— 

Davenport.......... 

# 

— 

—* 

Mantung . 

241 

— 

— 

Dawson ... 

* 

— i 

—~ 

Meadows South .... 

• 

10 

7 

Denial Bay. . 

* 

— 

— 

Meningie . 

* i 

— i 

— 

DowHngville....... . 

Elbow mil .. 

• 

t 


— 

Milang . 

Millicent . 

244 j 
247 

8 

10 

12 

14 

Forest Range ....... 

* 

— 

— 

Miltalie . 

233 ; 

7 

4 

Forster ............ 

241 

— 

— 

Mindarie .. 

♦ 

2 

6 

Frances ... 

0 

— 

— 

Minlaton ........... 

231 

6 

10 

FreeHng .. 

t 

5 

9 

Mintaro . 

224 

7 

4 
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on 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Page 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Mitchell. 

* 


_ 

Bamco . 

242 

9 

16 

Monarto South.. 

236 

— 

— 

Bedhill *. .. 

r 

10 

7 

Monteith. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Henmark . 

* 

— 

— 

Moonta. 

t 

— 

— 

Riverton . 

t 

— 

— 

Moorlands. 

e 

— 

— 

Roberts and Verran.. 

f 

10 

7 

Morohard. 

♦ 

_ 

_ 

Rn«entbnl F 


11 

_ 

Morgan ... 

241 

— 

— 

Rosy Pine. 

239-42 

11 

8 

Morphett Vale. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Saddleworth. 

. * 

— 

— 

Mount Barker. 

246 

11 

8 

Salisbury. 

230 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan . 

« 

— 

— 

Salt Creek. 

23d 

■ — 

— 

Mount Bryan East .. 

e 

— 

— 

Sandalwood ........ 

t 

— 

— 

Mount Compass .... 
Mount Gambier .... 

* 

— 

— 

Sherlock . 

i 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Spalding . 

Stirling’s Well. 

* 

23 

— 

Mount Hope. 

2$ 5 

— 

— 

t 

7 

— 

Mount Pleasant .... 

* 

— 

— 

Stockport. 

m 

— 

— 

Mount Remarkable .. 

e 

4 

1 

Strathalbyn. 

t 

10 

7 

Mundalla .. 

« 

— 

— 

Sutherlands. 

• 

— 

— 

Mundoora . 

227 

*_ 



250 

7 

4 

Murray Bridge. 

237 

9 

7 

Tarcowie . 

• 

10 

7 

Mypolonga ... 

t 

11 

8 

Tatiara. 

« 

7 

4 

Myponga . 

* 

— 

— 

Tintinarra. 

t 

— 

— 

Myrla . 

i * 

— 

— 

Two Wells . 

• 

— 

— 

McNamara Bore .... 

♦ 

— 

— 

CJ raidla and S um mert’ n 

246 

2 

6 

Nantawarra. 

* 

— 

— 

Waikerie . 

240 

— 

— 

Naracoorte .. 

! 248 

— 

— 

Warcowie... 

223-4 

— 

— 

Narridy. 

! * 

— 

— 

War row . 

t 

— 

— 

Naming . 

246 

— 

— 

Water vale. 

t 

— 

1 — 

Netherton. 

* 



Wepowie .... .. 

224 

7 

4 

North Booborowie .. 

225 

_ 

— 

Whyte-Tarcowie.... 
Wilkawatt . 

2 a 


: — 

North Bundaleer .... 

* 

— 

— 

240 

— 

— 

Northfield.. 

229 

8 

7 

Willowie . ] 

[ ♦ 

♦ 

10 

* 

« 

Orroroo... 

t 

— 

— 

W ilmington. 

• 


— 

Parilla .. 

• 

5 

9 

Wirrabara. 

225 

— 

— 

Parilla Well. 

238 

— 

— 

Wirrega . 

* 

— 

— 

Parrakie ... 

t 

7 

4 

Wollowa . 

242 

— 

— 

Paskeville. 

* 

— 

— j 

Woodleigh . 

! 242 

9 

— 

Penola . 

249-50 

— 

! — 1 

Woodaide. 

246 

i —- ' 

—* 

Penong . 

t 

14 

11 

Wynarka. 

« 

j — 

r— 

Petina . 

e 

—. 

— 

Tabmana . 

* i 

[ —> 

— 

Pine Forest . 

* 

_ 

— 

Yacka . 

226 

— 

— 

Pinnaroo . 

♦ 


1 — 

Yadnarie . 

1 * 1 

— 

— 

Pompoota. 

242 

12, 26 

9,23 

Yallunda . 

i * 

— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

♦ 

— 

— • 

Yaninee . 

• j 

— 

— 

Port Elliot . 11 , .... 

* 

21 

IS 

Yeelanna .. 

235 

— 

— . 

Port Germein . 

227 

Yongala Vale . 

t 

9 

6 

Port Pirie. 

Quom ... 

227 

e 

1 

| 7 " 

4 

4 

Yorketown . 

1 ^ 




* No report received during the month of September. + Formal report only received, 

t Bold over until next month. 



ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Date of Meeting—October 25th, 1916. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

AMYTON (Average annual rainfall, 11.82in.). 

September 12th.—Present: 12 members and five visitors. 

Header v. Stripper. —The cheapest and best way to take a crop off, asserted Mr. 
A. Wallace, in a paper entitled * 4 Header v. Stripper,” was to use the binder and 
header. It conserved the fodder for a dry season, and the crop could be handled 
without any heavy work. It was also the most advantageous method of cleaning the 
land, because the ground could bo worked after any rain in the summer without 
being choked with straw. It also saved the trouble of burning and avoided the 
danger of fire. A crop cut in that way could be carted and threshed at leisure. 
Cut in the other way, there was a bustle to get the hay in before reaping, and 
there was always a bustle to get the reaping over lest a storm should come. When 
cut it had to be cleaned and the wheat carted in. The chaff had also to be carted 
before the stock were put in the paddock. Mr. W. Gunn said it would not pay to 
treat all crops as the paper recommended. Headed straw was not- nearly so valu¬ 
able as hay. A travelling thresher was best. Mr. Crisp did not consider that the 
extra value indicated would pay for the extra labor. He would cut a stack of straw 
for a stand by, besides saving all chaff. Mr. W. Baumgertel read a paper on the 
curing of meat, 

COOMOOROO, June 17th.—A paper was read by Mr. I. Brown on the most 
suitable horse for the farm. He favored the Clydesdale and liked a short, strong¬ 
bodied horse, which, as a rule, required less feed than a leggy horse. Members 
generally agreed that a leggy horse should be avoided and that a thick-set horse 
looked better and commanded a better price. 

HOOKINA, August 8th.—Mr. S. Stone read a paper on “The Labor Problem,” 
and in the discussion which subsequently took place the opinion was expressed that 
the best means of overcoming the shortage of labor caused by enlistment, was 
co-operation. Mr. P. Murphy said that it was difficult to see profits in wheat¬ 
growing with wages so high and tlie price of wheat low. Mr. J. Cam and Mr. 
F. Stone said that wheatgrowing was profitable at 3s. per bushel. 

HOOKINA, September 5th,—Mr. T. Kelly read a paper on preparations for 
gardening, in which he said that a garden should bo dug to a depth of 2ft. to grow 
cabbages, because if the tap root struck hard ground the cabbage stopped grow¬ 
ing and became hard. It was better to dig through the cabbages than mould them. 
The digging destroyed the weeds and kept the ground damp. The best varieties 
of cabbage were Enfield Market, Elman's Early York, and Dutch Drumhead. 

WARCOWIE, July 15th.—Mr. E. Telfer read a paper on fallowing, in which 
he advised feeding off the weeds from the land which it was intended to fallow 
in the succeeding winter in order to prevent them seeding. In a discussion which 
ensued, it was suggested that heavy clay land should be worked lightly, whilst 
the soil was moist, in the winter, and then ploughed more deeply in the spring, 
when it would work up to a finer tilth and remain in better condition over the 
summer. 
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WABCOWIE, August 12tli.—Mr, G. Growden read a paper, relating some 
experiments which he was conducting, but which had not yet been completed, 
in regard to feeding off and harrowing over a crop of smutty wheat. The 
wheat was reappearing much more thickly than in the first, instance. Discussion 
followed as to the effect of feeding off wheat crops, and the general opinion 
was that it was beneficial. 

WEPOWIE, August 8th.—In a short paper on the education of young horses 
Mr. 8. McMahon recommended, in the first place, good tackling, which was essen¬ 
tial. To catch the young animal he preferred a loosebox in a small yard, and by 
means of a short stick the wildest colt could be caught by moving around after 
it until the stick could be placed on it. Then the colt should be approached 
gradually and grasped with a firm hand and held, no matter how violently it 
plunged. Then the halter should be adjusted, the bit put in the mouth, and the 
animal should be tied up with a stout rope. The horse should be thoroughly 
mouthed, and by good careful handling it could be taught to work quietly without 
any trouble. He preferred putting a colt straight into a team of good, quiet 
horses when fit, and he would soon learn to do the right thing. Attaching young 
horses to logs often taught them to kick and become jibs. Horses should always 
be put in good hands to be broken in, because a well-broken horse was always a 
good horse. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.46in.). 

Present: 13 members and two visitors. 

The Harrows. —Dealing with the use of the harrows on the farm Mr. W. O. 
Eime, in a short paper, said that in the first place that implement should be put 
over the land as soon as possible after the fallow had been ploughed. If horse 
strength permitted the harrows should follow the plough, and subsequently cross 
the field. Land that had been lying out should be harrowed twice, but owing 
to its tendency to drift stubble fallow on the light sandy soil should only be onoo 
harrowed. The implement should be put over fallow that had been cultivated after 
each fall of rain. After the drill also harrowing should not be neglected. He 
preferred the stump-jump implement, with a blunt tine, to the set harrow. A 
good discussion followed the reading of the paper. 

MINTARO. 

July loth.—Present: 28 members. 

Sheep on a Small Farm. —To keep sheep successfully on a small farm, urged 
Mr. H. Schunke, in a paper dealing with that subject, it was essential to erect 
a good six-wire sheep-proof ring fence, and subdivide it into small paddocks, the 
fences for which need not be of a permanent nature, but wire netting and stakes 
would answer very well. On a farm of 500 acres it would pay to keep a few 
breeding ewes. It would not pay a small farmer to raise lambs for wool, so ho 
should fatten them for market. He recommended large-framed, plain-bodied 
Merino ewes, with a good fleece of long staple, mated with a Shropshire ram. It 
was necessary to provide greenfeed for the lambs, and a small paddock sown 
early with barley would keep them going until the glass came up. In many 
cases small farmers might find it best to purchase store lambs off the shears, be¬ 
cause, in normal seasons, they could be purchased more cheaply than they could 
be raised. In such a case, it would be necessary to provide a small paddock of 
feed to keep them going until after harvest, when they might be fattened on the 
stubble. Stunted or undersized lambs should not be purchased, even if cheaper 
than the others, because well-grown animals fattened more quickly and were 
eagerly competed for in the market. A few ration sheep should be kept on 
every farm. Cull ewes could be picked up cheaply after shearing. He had pur¬ 
chased them at 4s. per head, and at the end of the season got as much as 8s. per 
skin for them, so that his meat cost him nothing. If there was not water in the 
paddock for the sheep, it would pay to cart it into the trough for them. Fodder 
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should be grown on the farm for sheep, and he recommended sowing oats, especially 
on laud affected with takeall. He would also grow Grey Dun field peas, which 
wefce one of the best fodders for fattening sheep and pigs. Mr. 0. D. H. Wright 
preferred breeding lambs on the farm to buying in the market, because the latter 
might have received a check. Merinos from good stock were the best for the 
farm. Mr. D. Kelly said that the present was the best time to breed as many 
lambs as possible. It paid to feed ewes on hay, but, in wet weather, they wasted 
a great deal. If domesticated, however, they would soon get over the difficulty. Mr. 
A. Lowe said that pens could be grown with oats and harvested and fed to the sheep 
as hay or chaff. 


NORTH BOOBOROWIE (Average annual rainfall, ltf.35in.). 

September 15th.—Present: 13 members and 33 visitors. 

Castration of Boar Figs.- -Young boars should lx? castrated when four weeks 
old, remarked Mr. J. W. Smart, in a paper on that subject. All that was re¬ 
quired was a keen-edged knife and some kerosene to rub on the wound after the 
operation. With boars nine months old and upwards operators who did not 
possess an emasculator should tie the string with some threads of silk before 
removing the testicles, in order to prevent bleeding. When operating on large 
boars in late spring or early summer it was necessary to apply Stockholm tar, 
or some substance to keep the flies away. It was inadvisable to allow any pigs 
other than the mother to lie or sleep with the young ones, which were frequently 
crushed or ruptured in consequence, causing serious difficulties in castration. 

Castration of Bull Calves. —Bull calves should be castrated when young, 
even when only a few days old, asserted Mr. E. J. Dunstan, in a paper dealing 
with that subject, because then they would recover with less check to their 
growth. If left until several months old the calf should be tied by the neck to 
a firm post. The hind legs should be fastened together and tied to another post. 
That was all the tying up necessary. If the beast were full grown, an easy 

method of throwing it was to make fast the head to a post and then tie a longer 

rope to the one around the neck and put two half hitches, one behind the front 
legs and one in front of the hind legs. By gently straining on the long end of 
the rope the beast would go down steadily. The legs should then be tied as 
before mentioned. A sharp clean knife should be used, and a large cut should 
be made in the purse rather than a small one, in order to allow the inner wound 
to heal and discharge before the outside one had healed. A fair amount of olive 
oil should be poured into the purse after the operation, and the oil should also 
lx* rubbed on the outside to keep it soft and prevent the flies from attacking it. 

Lamb Tailing.—I n a paper on lamb tailing Mr. W. K. Hannaford recom¬ 
mended that the ewes and lambs should lx* yarded as quietly as possible, ami be 
allowed to remain in the receiving yards for half an hour to cool down. Some 
of the lambs should then be run into the catching pen. The assistant should 

catch the lamb and lift it gently on to the marking bench or rail, place it with 

its back to his chest, grip the hind legs, and hold them securely between the 
lamb’s front legs. The operator should then earmark the lamb, cut the tip off 
the purso, and with the thumb and first finger of each hand press the skin of the 
purse down until the testicles could be gripped with the teeth. They were then 
easily drawn out The tail was then removed, and the assistant should slowly 
turn the lamb in such a way that it would fall gently on to its feet, and then it 
should be released. When possible the lambs should be left in a paddock adjoin¬ 
ing the yards for a few days. 

Mr. F. E. Place, the Government Veterinary Lecturer, gave a veterinary demon¬ 
stration before the meeting, and subsequently delivered an address on the castra¬ 
tion of horses. 


WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

August 12th,—Present: 23 members. 

Prevention of Sore Shoulders.— In a paper dealing with sore shoulders in 
horses Mr. J. A. Jaehschke said that the trouble was caused in four ways, viz., 
by ill-fitting collars, by too high or too low hames, by wet shoulders, and by the 
manner of feeding* The collar should always fit well on the shoulder, and 
should be a pipe collar in order that a horse might not * i choke down . 99 The 
lining should never be cut to pull out hair. When the horse shows signs of de¬ 
veloping sores, the hair of the collar should be worked towards the inside with 
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a bag needle, if no proper instrument be at hand. The hames should fit exactly 
on the collar. If the horse shows a tendency to develop sores very high up on 
the shoulder then the hook was too high. It w'as the duty of the man who 
worked the horse to have the hames set right. Working in showery weather had 
a bad effect on the shoulders. As regards feeding, if crushed grain were giveu, 
one particular class of grain should be decided upon and adhered to, because a 
sudden change of feed seemed to affect the shoulders. Boils on the shoulders 
were the result of impure blood, and could be remedied by the administration 
of a dessertspoonful of sulphur once a week. There were some horses which, in 
spite of all precautions, developed sore shoulders. Animals of that sort should 
be worked with a breastplate, although it was not as comfortable to work in as 
a collar. It was inadvisable to allow hardworking horses to have soft young 
green feed; it was better to wait until the feed had developed some strength. 

YACKA. 

Angust 9th.—Present: 14 members. 

Wheat Improvement.— Since the cost of wheat production was increasing 
and the system of cultivation appeared to have reached a standard which did not 
permit very large increases in that direction, in future other sources would have 
to be looked to in order to increase the returns per acre, observed Mr. A. O. 
Badman in a paper on wheat improvement. That could be accomplished in three 
or four ways; firstly, by selection; secondly, by cross fertilisation; thirdly, by grad¬ 
ing seed; and fourthly, by variety testing. He would confine his remarks to (1) 
selection, and (2) variety testing. In the first case, each farmer should attempt 
to select the best varieties and then try new varieties. If they were found wanting 
a careful selection should be made of the older ones. When the wheat was ripe 
it should be gone through and some of the best heads picked, paying due attention 
to the conditions under which the plant had been grown. The best heads should 
be taken from the best part of the crop, and not from watercourses or isolated 
plants. In that way about 2lbs. of grain should be gathered, and it should bo 
sown in a small plot at seeding time. At harvest time another 21bs. of wheat 
should be selected from the original selection crop, and that, with the seed 
from the small plot, would yield sufficient to sow an acre. From that area 
sufficient seed would be gathered to sow 25 or 30 acres, which should provide enough 
seed in an average season to sow an average-sized farm. By that system, which 
he commenced five years ago with Federation wheat, he reaped in the third year 
21bush, from the ‘ ‘ selection ’ 1 seed, where that not selected yielded only 18bush. 
per acre. Another system by which the yield might be improved was by ascer¬ 
taining the variety best suited to the soil in which it was to be sown. He did 
ndt recommend paying a high price for wheat which had given phenomenal 
results elsewhere. Wheat which has done well in one place might not do well 
in another. He had inaugurated a system of variety testing to ascertain which 
varieties were best suited to the local conditions in regard to yield of hay and 
grain. If any variety gave evidence of heavy yielding capacities a larger area 
would be sown with it the following year to prove its worth. Last year he 
had experimented with 100 varieties, but owing to the systematic maimer in 
which he proceeded, the extra work was infinitesimal compared with the value 
of the results obtained. His experiments embraced seed from New Zealand, 
India, Russia, South Africa, and Canada. Some were too early and others alto* 
gether too late, notably Bordier, Alberta Red, Clansin, and Beardless Odessa. 
When testing due regard should be paid to the different quality of growth 
apart from the yield obtained, and it was necessary also to mark any outstanding 
features of superiority or deficiency. Its tillering proclivities and its resistance 
to drought and disease, such as rust, smut, &c., should also be noted, nor should 
its value for hay or for milling be overlooked. Not more than Jib. of seed was 
sown in any plot, and in some eases as much as 241bs. was reaped. He sowed 
601bs. of seed and 701bs. of superphosphate to the acre. For check plots Federa¬ 
tion, Marshall ’s No. 3, Yandiila King, and Gluyas were used, and gave respec¬ 
tively the following yields per acre:—37bush. 291bs., 30bush. 241bs., 26bush. 
361bs., and 28bush. 41bs. In searching for rust-resisting varieties he found that 
the following were least affected on the flag and straw:— Joffre, Major, Canberra, 
Prolific, Unity, Cawra, No. 15, Currawa, Triumph, and American 8. Most other 
varieties were greatly affected, but not sufficiently to affect the appearance of the 
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grain. In respect of smut-proof or highly smut-resistant wheats he believed that 
they were entering upon a new era. The late Mr. W. Farrar left three varieties 
which were almost entirely smut proof, namely, Genoa, Florence, and Cedar. He 
had grown Florence and Cedar for four successive seasons without pickling the 
seed, and had not found a trace of smut amongst them. They were both good 
milling wheats, Cedar winning the championship at the Sydney show. It 
was a good yielder, but tough to thrash, and Florence had a tendency to shed its 
grain. Other more recent introductions of the smut-resisting class were Bomen, 
Nardoo, and American S.P. Of wheats for hay the best in appearance were 
Warden (late), Zealand (late), Firbank (early), J. No. 4 (early, which w'as green 
in the straw right to the base, even after the grain was well developed), Correll’s 
No. 7, ami New Zealand Blue. According to the results obtained with the plot 
system the most promising varieties were Joffre, Dookie Crossbred, Major, Caliph, 
Marshall’s Unity, Marshall’s Prolific, Canberra, American 8, and Nardoo. 


BEAUFORT, August 10th.—Extracts were read from The Journal of Agri¬ 
culture on takeall, and discussion ensued. Mr. Mugford said that deep plough¬ 
ing and leaving the ground too loose promoted takeall. The secret of success was 
early fallow. Mr. J. Simpson said that late fallow induced takeall. Mr. Zard 
said that takeall had diminished since the introduction of superphosphates. Land 
properly fallowed and sown would not be troubled with takeall. 

MUNDOORA, June 19th.—A paper on sore shoulders in horses and their 
causes was read by Mr. II. Bates, and provoked considerable discussion. The 
opinion was expressed that too much corn and insufficient bran or cooling food 
were responsible for sore shoulders, as well as overwork. 

POET GERM KIN, August 19th.—A paper on the treatment of heifer calves was 
read by Mr. P. Blesing, who contended that the future of a cow depended upon her 
treatment in her earlier days. When calves were not properly fed, their digestive 
organs were dwarfed and stunted and, later on, when required to take large quantities 
of feed and convert it into milk they failed, localise they had not been developed 
on proper lines. Calves should bo given plenty of outdoor exercise and plenty of 
water. As soon as they were old enough to nibble they should be put in good pas¬ 
ture. Shelter should be provided for them at night and against inclement weather. 
The freshening period was a very critical one, and the heifers should be cared for 
and broken in by an experienced attendant, who should be a good, quick, easy and 
thorough milker, and one who should get the affection and confidence of the cow. 

PORT PIRIE, July 15th.—Mr. W. E. Martin read a paper on the care of 
farm stock, in which he urged the necessity for providing plenty of fodder 
for them. He particularly emphasised the necessity for a straw stack, which 
afforded warmth and shelter and a modicum of feed. Horses should not be 
overworked, and, with ordinary care, they would still be useful when 15 years of 
age. In the course of discussion, Mr. J. Greig advocated the necessity for good 
stabling, and, where high winds prevailed, that the stables should be enclosed on 
three sides. 

WHYTE-YARCOWIE, August 19tli.—Mr. G. McGregor read a paper on depart¬ 
mental aid in breeding sheep, in which he advocated the sending out of experts by 
the Government to advise the farmer as to the best ewes to utilise for breeding, and 
the class of rams with which they should be mated. He also suggested that the 
Government should breed rams for sale at reasonable prices or for hire. Every 
effort should be made to improve the class of wool produced. Mr. G. F. Jenkins 
suggested lectures and demonstrations in sheep breeding should be given by experts 
in the various districts. Mr. E. J. Pearce said that greater care should be exer¬ 
cised in the selection of rams for use on farms. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

ANGASTON (Average annual rainfall, 22.25in.). 

August 12th.—Present: 36 members and one visitor. 

Grafting and Budding. —Grafting was not necessary, except when it was 
desired to place a different variety of the same species on its own stock, said Mr. 
8. O. Smith, in a papeT on grafting and budding. For instance, he said, the 
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quince and cherry plum rooted readily from cuttings. The former might then be 
used as a stock for some varieties of pears, loquats, or different varieties of quince. 
Cherry plum and others of the Japanese varieties might be used for all kinds of 
plums and prunes. Many fruits, such as apricot, peach, plum, pear, apple, cherry, 
etc., would not strike readily from cuttings, but, given seedlings or roots of these 
trees, an unlimited quantity of any varieties of them could be produced by grafting 
and budding. Budding was done in the summer, and might be practised as long as 
the sap was “running,” that was, whilst the bark lifted easily from the wood. 
If the bark required to be opened forcibly, there was very little prospect of the 
bud “taking”; it would simply die of starvation. If there were any doubt as 
to the sap conditions, the young tips of the tree should be looked at, and if they 
were young and vigorous, with tender growth, the probability was that a bud 
could be put into the old wood, that was wood several years old. In any case, 
if a T cut were made and the blade of the knife, or better still, the reverse end 
of the budding knife inserted, and it was found that the bark lifted freely without 
tearing, and was juicy, the bud should be successful. In choosing the “wood” 
or “stick,” the best and most consistent bearing should be taken and not water 
shoots, but preferably from the end of the boughs. The bud should 
not be cut out too deeply or there would be too much wood under 
the bud, and it would not then conform to the shape of the branch into 
which it was to be placed. It was a mistake to strip off the small chip of wood, 
because it endangered the vitality of the bud. The safer method was to raise the 
knife slightly "when just under the bud, thus considerably reducing the thickness 
of wood left. In the stock or limb to be budded a T-shaped cut should be made, 
the bark lifted away, and the bud inserted. It should be pushed down until well 
covered, and should be then tied with strong bonnet cotton. After a week or 10 
days the leaf stem should be touched, and, if the bud had “taken,” the stem 
would fall off. At the end of the season, when the sap flow was falling off, the 
string might be left on for some time; but, early in the season, when the sap 
was in full flow, the string should be taken off, when the leaf stem had fallen, 
and the branch might be cut off immediately above the bud. Grafting should 
be done in late winter or spring. For small limbs or trees, about the thickness 
of a finger or a pencil “tongue” or “whip” method was generally used; for 
thicker wood, the cleft or split; and for large limbs or butts, the “crown” graft. 
In the ‘ ‘ whip * 9 graft both scion and stock or limb should be about the same 
size, with a sloping cut about an inch in length, and a nick cut in both. When 
pushed one into the other the nicks tended to hold the scion and stock in place 
whilst being tied. Tying might be done as for budding, and, if above ground, 
waxed strips should be wrapped around to exclude the air. In cleft grafting, 
the stock or limb was split and the scion cut wedge-shape to fit. The split should 
'be opened with a wedge and the scion inserted so that the bark of the latter 
met the inner bark of the stock. The wedge was pulled out and a waxed bandage 
put round the graft, when completed, to exclude the air. “Crown” grafting was 
much preferable to the cleft, because the latter afforded a harbor for vermin, and 
dry rot was more likely to follow. The tree should be cut off and the bark opened 
or eased from the trunk with a knife blade. A scion, cut on one side with a long 
slicing cut, should be pushed or hammered in. A small shoe nail should then 
be driven through the bark and scion in order to fix it securely. A strip of 
grafting cloth should be wound around to exclude the air. In large trunks a 
dozen or more grafts might be placed, ami if all or most of them should “take,” 
those most suitably situated might be selected and the remainder pulled out. In place 
of waxed cloth, grafting wax composed of 4ozs. resin, 2ozs. beeswax, and ljozs. 
beef or mutton suet might be used, but it was a messy job and not so economical 
in wax. 


LONE FINE. 

September 12th.—Present : 16 members and 11 visitors. 

Pig Raising. —The pigsty, remarked Mr. J. A. Ruttfield, in a paper on pig rais¬ 
ing, should be large and divided into two portions, one open to admit sunlight and 
the other covered for protection against the weather. The floor should be sloped, in 
order to facilitate drainage. Under no circumstances should pigs be permitted to 
stand in the wet." Straw should be provided as bedding in the covered portion, and 
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the sty should be cleaned every week. Cleanliness, warmth, pure air, sunlight, good 
drainage, a variation in food, warm and cold, dry, moist, and green, were essen¬ 
tials in successful pig raising. The Berkshire was the most suitable all round pig, 
and the sow should be larger than the boar, which should be selected from a breed 
well suited to the market, and should be sound, well shaped, and free from here¬ 
ditary blemishes. A sow should have 12 teats, and should be 12 months old before 
she had her first litter. She should produce two litters per year. Inbreeding 
should be avoided, because the pigs became smaller and the sows almost barren. 
Sows should have a sufficiency of food, but never allowed to become fat. Litters 
should arrive in March and September, or earlier in the year if possible. In feeding 
for pork young pigs should be given ski mined milk, with barley added. Green feed 
quickened the appetite. Highly bred pigs kept growing from birth might be made 
porkers at sixteen weeks. For the pork market a pig should weigh about lOOlbs. 
in the carcass, and for the bacon curer the weight should be 120 to 1401bs. Mr. 
A. J. Fromm, in reply to a question, said that the most suitable pig for the market 
was the Berkshire*Essex cross, well fattened. Mr. G. Hoffmann preferred the Berk- 
shire-Yorkshire cross. Pigs for market should be fed on dry wheat for the last 
four weeks. Mr. A. Weekcrt. said that pigs should be castrated at the age of six 
weeks and left with the sow for two weeks after the operation. 

NORTH FI ELD (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

July 11th.—Present: six members. 

Farm Buildings.'—A well drained site, easily accessible for a loaded wagon or 
storage of implements, was the fivst essential in laying out farm buildings, declared 
Mr. E. W. Kelley in a paper on that subject, and he added that provision should 
be made for future extensions if necessary. Concrete or stone walls were most 
serviceable, and when gravel and sand were easily procurable would probably prove 
cheaper than iron at the present time. The stable and chaffhousc should be 
under one roof, with the stable opening towards the north to admit the free entrance 
of sunlight, which kept the interior sweet and wholesome. Sliding doors might be 
provided, to be closed on rough nights, but generally they might be left open. The 
hay and chaff shed should be at the back, with a passage way to feed from the 
front of the manger. In that way the labor of feeding would be less than with 
two buildings separate, besides saving material in construction. A roomy loose 
box should be provided, enclosed with a good strong yard, which would prove very 
useful for isolating sick horses or weaning foals. No set plan could be laid down 
for the implement shed, barn, &c., as each farmer would build according to his own 
conception of his particular requirements. Generally a building, 50ft. x 20ft, with 
room in the centre to drive a wagon load of wheat or super, under cover would be 
found convenient. A raised platform level with the floor of the wagon could lie 
erected at one side of the store for the purpose of storing seed wheat and manure, 
whilst the other side could be used for the binder, drill, and other implements. A 
floor space, 20ft. x 15ft., provided with sliding doors, could be mouse and poultry 
proof. The remainder of the building could be left with open sides. Milking 
sheds should be paved, and where water was available from a main, provision 
should be made for flushing it daily. Tf a number of cows were kept, a separator 
room should be provided near, the milking shed. Pigsties and calf pens should be 
situated on a well-drained site, a short distance from the milking shed, but all such 
buildings should be well away from the stables. Mr. J. Williams preferred the 
stable opening to the east. Mr. D. Rowe favored having the stables and imple¬ 
ment shed under one roof. Mr. Dali would like to set' an arrangement by which, 
say, a dozen horses could be placed head to head, with a passage way between the 
mangers. Stalls should be strong and roomy. He preferred the eastern opening 
for the stable, and the engine should bo housed in a shed of its own, outside the 
chaffhouse. Provision should also be made for poultry with yards and shelter 
sheds. 


NORTHFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

AugUBt 2nd.—Present: eight members. 

The Farmer and the Bureau. —In a paper dealing with the work of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau Mr. A. Sandercock suggested not only that farmers should induce 
their sons and the workers on the farm to become members of the Bureau, but that 
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the Bureau would be bettered and strengthened if the farmers * wives and daughters 
were admitted. The outing would do them good, and they would benefit socially, 
physically, and mentally. It was the wives and daughters who attended to the 
milking, butter making, the poultry, and the pigs. He had known cases in which 
the women exceeded the men in their knowledge of those matters, and in the treat¬ 
ment of cow and poultry ailments. He concluded by contending that wheat, sheep, 
cattle, cow, pig, and poultry farmers, and also gardeners, their wives, their sons, 
their daughters and their men servants should become members of the Bureau, be¬ 
cause by that means they could get help and give help from their fellow laymen by 
intercourse, by questioning, by the reading of papers and addresses, by experiments, 
by practical demonstrations, by homestead meetings, and by social evenings. Mr. 
F. Chardon said that the suggestion in regard to wives and daughters becoming 
members of the Bureau was a novel one, but well worthy of consideration. Mr. A. 
Berg said that the ladies would be better at home. Mr. W. J. Dali favored the 
formation of Ladies ’ Branches. 


SALISBURY, August 1st,—Mr. A. Hooper read a paper, in the course of which 
he described many shortcomings in the conduct of farms and made suggestions 
for the improvement of farming methods. He referred to the necessity for abun¬ 
dant shed accommodation, expressing a preference for the T-head structure. 
Careful attention to such matters as fencing, harness, and vehicles was urged, 
and surprise expressed at the little attention given to crop rotation. Such crops 
as peas, oats, barley, and rye might well be included in their practice, he said, and 
catch crops—sorghum, maize, vetches, rape, &e.—for feeding to cows and sheep, 
w T ere too frequently neglected. He strongly impressed on members the wisdom of 
taking vigorous steps to suppress noxious weeds, in particular Paterson ’s curse, 
star thistles, and Cape tulip. In regard to livestock, the sheep to the acre was 
the ideal they should have in mind. Hay stacks could not be disposed of to 
better advantage than by being fed to that class of stock. That feed could be 
supplemented by lucerne, barley, rye, rape, and mustard, which would be found 
to provide fodder the whole year round. The most desirable class of sheep 
was the Lincoln-Merino cross; for fat lamb production the best of the first-cross 
ewes could be mated with the rams of the approved mutton breeds. ‘ ‘ A few pounds 
spent in the first place in getting the best of stock,” the paper concluded, ‘ 1 will 
handsomely repay the purchaser, as only by keeping the best possible can he 
expect top price for his produce.” 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD.. 

August 10th.—Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

Sheep and Lambs. —Largely a reflex of his own practice and experience was the 
burden of a paper on sheep and lambs by Mr. C. II. Boumly* in which he empha¬ 
sised first the principle that it was more profitable for farmers to keep ewes for 
breeding purposes than dry sheep for wool alone. With that end in view it was 
advisable to buy four-tooth Merino ewes from which good lambs could be bred for 
four years. The ewes would cost 30s. each off the shears, but, in 12 months each 
would yield 81bs. of wool at say 9d., equal 6s., and produce a lamb worth about 
£1. Thus, in the first year, the ewe would have gone a long way towards paying 
for herself, whereas with dry sheep it would be necessary to keep a larger number 
right through the summer to aggregate the same value as the ewes and lambs. He 
kept about 300 ewes which produced about 225 lambs. If he kept dry sheep it 
would be necessary to have 500, and the feed and water for the extra 200 during 
the sumpier months amounted to a considerable item. On the other hand the 
lambs arfivod when there was plenty of feed about. He worked the proposition 
out in the following way:—(1) 300 ewes, averaging 81bs. of wool each at 9d. per lb., 
equals £90; 75 per cent, lambs, 225 at £1 each, equals £225; total, £315. (2) 500 

dry sheep, average lOlbs. of wool at 9d., equals £187 10s., showing a balance in favor 
of ewes of £127 10s. For breeding purposes he preferred Merino ewes, which were 
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the most prolific breeders, were well suited to the climate, good mothers, and very 
quiet. It was most profitable to cross for mutton and export lambs, which were usu¬ 
ally well framed animals, and if left on the producers’ ham Is would yield good wool, 
and reach maturity quickly. For a first cross ho favored the Lincoln ram and the 
Merino ewe, but if a further cross were desired the crossbred ewes should be mated 
with Merino rams, which would produce an excellent comeback with good wool and 
carcass. About the middle of November he put the rams with the ewes, and the 
lambs were dropped in April and May. About the end of January he removed the 
rams, because lambs dropped after the end of June would not mature for market 
before summer. It was inexpedient to run the rams with the ewes all the year 
round, because then provision required to be made for summer lambs. That meant 
keeping a smaller number of ewes or providing an extra paddock, thereby probably 
interfering with the stubble land being kept for the next year’s spring lambs. In 
mating as he suggested, the lambs would be ready for market in two drafts, the 
first in the middle of October, and the second the first week in November. The ewes 
could then be turned on the fallow, and the rams put with them about the middle of 
November. The ewes would not be too fat for breeding purposes. He preferred 
to use tw*o rains for every 100 ewes, or, say, seven rams for .‘{00. If plenty of rams 
were available more should be used, but not less than the number mentioned, as it 
was advisable that the lambs should be dropped together, in order that they 
could be treated in two tailings. Lambs should not be too big before being tailed. 
In selecting a ram it was profitable to purchase a well-bred one. He preferred a 
low-set square-framed animal with wool curly and fine. He recommended sowing 
Cape barley for the ewes on small holdings, because it increased the stock-carrying 
capacity of the farm. It was also payable to feed sheep after the first rains on 
chaffed hay or on oats when cheap. Mr. J. J. Homier said that lambs dropped at 
the end of July last year, although not worth shearing at shearing time, had been 
sold in March for 24s. each. During the drought lie had 150 wethers for which he 
had paid fifis. per head, and he could not fatten them sufficiently for the market. 
Their fleeces yielded approximately 30s. each, and lie found that he could only get 
about 10 b. each for the wethers. He fed thorn on chaffed hay at £4 per ton, and 
they fattened on 21bs. per day per sheep. When the stubble was ready he turned 
them into it and sold them in the following April. After deducting the cost of the 
hay and the original price of the sheep he cleared £100 on the transaction. Farmers 
with u chaffing plant could make a profit on the hand feeding of sheep, with hay at 
£3 per ton. For lambing ewes hand feeding was not conducive to milk production, 
and the lambs missed the green pickings, but the ewes put on splendid condition, 
and lie had no losses when they were turned out. Mr. J. Bouiuly said that he had 
known lambs dropped in July which did just as well as those born in May, because 
the later lambs received no check. Mr. IL L. Martin said that his practice was to 
keep the rams with the ewes until nil the ewes were in lamb. 

M1NLATON, August 11th.—Mr. J. McKenzie read a paper on the application of 
mechanical science to agriculture. After a review of the revolution which mechani¬ 
cal inventions had worked in farming operations, lie concluded by expressing the 
opinion that the model farm of the future would, when electricity took its place 
in the progress of mechanical science, be provided with a power house instead of 
a stable: Discussion followed in which the methods of 40 years ago were contrasted 
with those of to-day. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CUMMINS. 

August 12th.—Present: seven members and three visitors. 

Fallowing.' —After setting out the better returns derived from fallowed land, 
Mr. G. H. Potter, in a paper dealing with that operation, remarked that if land 
should be pestered with weeds fallowing should be continued and the working 
of it should be left until shortly before drilling; then it should be done lightly 
and just sufficiently to make a good seed bed. He was averse to deep fallowing, 
particularly on new land, but the ploughing should be thorough, and every inch of 
land turned. 
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Manures and Manuring. —The best way to treat a soil, said Mr. Konrad W. 
M. Beisel, in a paper on manures and manuring, was to work it judiciously and 
manure it suitably. It was a fallacy to believe that tillage would replace 
fertilisers or that fertilisers would replace tillage, because the two required to go 
hand in hand. Tillage was not a substitute for, but an attribute to manuring. 
Plants required 10 chemical elements for their perfect well being. Manures 
were divided into two sections, organic and inorganic, the first embracing animal 
and vegetable substances, which contained an appreciable quantity of nitrogen, 
and the latter composed of purely mineral substances, which, in general, con¬ 
tained no nitrogen. As regarded the organic manures, farmyard and green 
manures supplied the soil with the complement of plant food, and they greatly 
improved the physical condition of the soil. Therefore, one of the most valuable 
substances a farmer could introduce into his soil was organic matter, because the 
productive capacity of a soil largely depended thereon. A necessary consequence 
of that conclusion was the greater use of yard manure, and the growth of pea, 
rape, rye, or mustard crops—some of the soundest factors in successful agricul¬ 
ture. Every farmer naturally desired more yard manures than he was able to 
procure. However, what he did get he should not stack in front of stables to 
waste or to lose its necessary effect; but he should apply it over different areas 
of soil each successive year, and reinforce it with fertiliser. The best and most 
practical method by which a farmer could ascertain the deficiencies in his soil 
requirements was by experimenting systematically. Ho would observe the effect 
of different fertilisers on his crops, and, gradually learning the peculiar need 
of his soil, would fertilise accordingly. In many cases it was sufficient to merely 
test different fertilisers as a part of the regular farm practice; in other cases 
it would pay to lay out fertiliser plots. A common method of testing fertilisers 
was to use different kinds indiscriminately until one was found that answered 
the purpose. That was usually an unsatisfactory method. Another way was to 
apply each of the three plant foods separately, and in combination. That was an 
exact and reliable method. The farmer might have a crop the stalks of which 
were puny and short, the color inclined to be of a yellow tint, and the ears might 
be small, but somewhat larger than the size the stalk would appear able to grow. 
What was deficient in that kind of soilf Nitrogen promoted growth and gave 
a rich, dark, healthy color to the foliage. If then the crop was puny and short, 
and of light color, it was safe to say that the soil needed nitrogen. If the 
ears were set and filled well, in proportion to the size of the stalk, there was enough 
potash; but if the stalk did not shoot and did not fill properly, the soil needed 
potash also. If the grain was slow in coming to maturity, then the soil required 
phosphoric acid. Many farmers might be tempted to apply raw, ground phos¬ 
phate, by reason of its cheapness; but such manures should be consistently 
avoided. Under the peculiar soil and climatic conditions which exist in South 
Australia there was little hope of the insoluble phosphate ever becoming available 
for the use of the crop. It was of the greatest importance to use superphosphate, 
in fact it had been conclusively demonstrated again and again in departmental 
exx>eriments that super, was indispensable to successful farming. A great 
deal of confusion existed as to the rate of application. Generally speaking, the 
drier the district the smaller the application. In the Loxton district as 
little as 301bs. to 401bs. was used, while in a comparatively moist district 
2cwts. could be used with impunity. The indirect effect of heavy dressings on the 
resultant pasture should always be remembered. By consistently heavy dressings 
of superphosphates pastures had been improved beyond recognition. However, 
the rate of application under any given circumstances could best be determined by 
actual experiment. In purchasing a manure the producer should always insist 
on getting the guaranteed chemical analysis, and in choosing a manure should 
use discrimination, judgment, and observation. Experimenting was the keynote 
to successful agriculture. 


GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

August 9th.—Present: 11 members. 

F allowing As soon as seeding has been finished fallowing should be com¬ 
menced, declared Mr. Wm. Tainsh, in a paper on that subject. The horses, he 
continued, were then hard in flesh, and the ground soft, enabling the plough to do 
good work. The ground should be ploughed at least 4in. deep, Which was IJin. 
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deeper than usual, to ensure the breaking up of the crust, which formed about 
3in. below the surface. The fallowing might go on until the grass was in seed. 
The early fallow would probably require treatment later on with a scarifier or 
cultivating plough to kill weeds. A flock of sheep would answer the same purpose. 
Land which had a tendency to drift should lx? fallowed first to solidify it, and 
land that was prone to become cemented should be cross cultivated and harrowed 
after rain. 

In a paper dealing with the same subject Mr. W. G. Morcomhe said that 
the land after cultivation for a period became so dirty that it was practically 
impossible to grow' wheat on it without fallow. The period between seeding and 
harvest could be profitably devoted to fallowing, because the horses would other¬ 
wise be idle. Three inches was sufficiently deep to fallow light mallee soil, and 
it was no advantage to plough any deeper owing to the difficulty in consolidating 
the lower portion into a good seed bed. lie preferred a share implement, which 
would cut cleanly to destroy weeds without going deeper than lAin., and would 
at the same time leave the soil ridged, which was a hindrance to drift. Har¬ 
rowing after heavy rains would be found profitable, because it would break the 
crust and preserve moisture. If sheep could be turned on the fallow weeds would be 
prevented from seeding and the ground would be fertilised—a double advantage. 
Mr. W. Folland said that if the land were turned up roughly drifting would be 
steadied and the air and sun would improve the soil. When the fallow needed 
cultivation to destroy weeds he preferred to use a tine cultivator instead of a 
disc. Where there was a liability to drift a bag wrapped around alternate 
standards would cause ridges and impede the drift. Fallow should not be sown 
before rain fell, and should be lightly cultivated to destroy the first crop of 
weeds. The practice of trying to cover too much land with the plough was 
condemned, and a narrower cut, which would completely turn the sod, was recom¬ 
mended. 


GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

September 11th.—Present: nine members. 

Cake of Hay and Stack Building. —It was beyond doubt, affirmed Mr. C. Ven¬ 
ning in a paper dealing with the care of hay and stack building, that the best 
method of storing hay for use was to put it under an iron cover. That paper, how¬ 
ever, was for the benefit of those who adhered to the system of open stacks and 
thatching. A well drained dry position should lx? selected, and it was essential that 
the bed should be laid lengthwise north and south, in order that the sun might shine 
on both sides and dry the hay equally. A good hay bed of logs should be provided 
to keep the stack about lft. off the ground. In putting the first layer of sheaves 
down the ringers should be bound with the heads of the consecutive layers in to the 
middle. After that it was better to bind with the butts of sheaves, because it was 
easier to build. The middle should be kept well up, in order to allow the stack to 
spread a little as it settled down. Before putting on the roof, a ring layer of 
sheaves should be placed, projecting about 6in. all round, forming what was called 
the eaves. A load of nicely tied long sheaves should be kept back for that pur¬ 
pose, in order that they might be firmly held in the stack. Before roofing an extra 
high layer should be built in the middle, and it should be fairly steep in order that, 
as the sheaves were laid on the roof layer by layer, they would be all sloping out¬ 
wards, an arrangement which caused rain falling upon the stack to run away from 
outside sheaf to sheaf until it dropped over the eaves clear of the stack. Thatching 
grass, grubbed up in large cakes, aud placed on the roof, made a waterproof cover, 
and was far superior to straw. It was only in that district that the thatching 
grass grew. In the middle parts of the State straw roofs were sufficient to keep 
the rain out, and in the North no covering was required beyond building a steep 
root 


MILTALIE (average annual rainfall, 14.fi5in.). 

August 11th.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Advantages of Fallowing. —The first essential to fallowing, observed Mr. W. 
E, Hier, in a paper discussing the advantages of that operation, was to have the 
paddock ready and fit for fallowing—that was, that the land should be cleared of 
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straw or shoots. Straw, if ploughed in, had a tendency to encourage takeall. It 
was not good policy to plough in malice or other bushes. He would use a live or 
six-furrow plough, not too light, or the land would soon grow hard. He would 
work the ground, which had been well ploughed, in lands two chains wide, with a 
cultivator. Ground which had been ploughed in lands could be cross-harrowed, 
which was a great help to stimulate the growth of weeds, which could be finished 
with in the springtime. If the weeds were allowed to seed, much of the advantage 
of fallowing would be lost. Fallowing economised horse strength, because well 
worked fallow did not require deep working at seeding. Fallow should be worked 
in rotation, viz., fallow, wheat, and oats, if liable to takeall, but if not, 
another crop of wheat might be taken. To derive the greatest benefit from fallow, 
sheep should he kept, because they were of great assistance in preventing weeds 
from seeding, besides making good use of feed which would otherwise be wasted. 
He had noticed that small paddocks were the best worked, and, as a rule, produced 
the best crops. At all events, 200 acres well worked would do better than 300 
acres only partially treated. Mr. W. G. Smith favoured ploughing an extra depth 
every few years. Mr. J. 1\ Story pointed out that it was not always possible to 
cut mallee shoots and have them raked off and burned before fallowing. He pre¬ 
ferred the rotation—wheat, oats, feed, and fallow. Mr. P. J. McEachen advised 
the use of the roller, as well as the harrows. Mr. L. Aunger did not agree with 
the statement that 200 acres thoroughly fallowed were better than 300 acres only 
partially treated, because the produce of the extra 100 acres, even with a lighter 
crop, would require a lot of making up on the 200 acres. However, very much de¬ 
pended on the size and nature of the farms. Mr. J. 8. Jacobs related that in his 
experience the rotation of wheat, oats, anti feed and fallow was the only way to 
provide against takeall. 


BUTLER, July 24th.—After the annual meeting Mr. O. F. Jericho initiated dis¬ 
cussion on late seeding. The consensus of opinion was that seeding should be 
over by the middle of June. In the present season late sowing was unavoidable 
owing to the weather conditions. Sowing on fallow when dry was conducive to 
the growth of weeds. Though some good results had been obtained from late sow¬ 
ing the practice should be avoided. In answer to a question Mr. O. F. Jericho said 
that the best method of treating leakage in an underground tank in which the water 
had dropped 3ft., was to pump out all the water at once, cut out cracks, and stop 
with cement. If the water were not pumped out the swelling of the surrounding 
clay from the leakage of water might tend to push the walls of the tank inwards. 

CARROW, August 10th.—Mr. F. Burt read a paper on stimulating interest in 
'Bureau work. Discussion followed in which the views expressed in the paper were 
commended, and it was urged that members should visit each other’s farms, and 
that the best kept and best managed should receive a prize. 

COORABIE, August 12th.—Mr. E. J. Stretton read a paper suggesting the 
establishment of boys’ clubs on the lines of the boys’ corn clubs in Minnesota, 
U.8.A., in which prizes were offered for the best results from acre plots entirely 
tilled and harvested by boys. After discussing the matter, it was resolved that 
members should interview likely lads and ascertain whether such a project as 
suggested would be welcome. 

GREEN PATCH, August 14th.—Members discussed various questions which were 
raised. Members stated that yacca land, after producing a good wheat crop for a 
couple of seasons, would not produce a profitable crop afterwards, whether given 
a spell or not. The general opinion was that oats should be grown for a number 
of years before wheat was tried again. Mr. F. Gore, a practical gardener, in 
answer to questions, said that to ensure a profitable return from growing rhubarb 
the ground should be worked thoroughly and manured well. It was not usual to 
take out rhubarb plants in the winter for storage. Rhubarb plants required re¬ 
moving in periods which varied from four to seven years, and should be planted 
2in. under the surface in rows. He suggested that children should be taught to 
tend the farm garden. He expressed the opinion that it was not wise to plant 
sugar gums near the orchard, because they absorbed considerable moisture from 
the soil and wer$ a great, harbor for birds, because they blossomed just when the 
fruit was forming. 
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KOONIBBA, June 15th.—A paper on wet and dry sowing was read by Mr. A. 
Moody. Considerable discussion ensued, the trend of which was against dry 
sowing. Wheat sown after the rain rarely came to any good. 

KOPPIO, August Sth.—Mr. Thos. R. Gardner read a paper on stimulating in¬ 
terest in Bureau work, and the members who discussed the paper endorsed the 
views expressed. Mr. R. T. Richardson read a paper on the bulk handling of 
wheat, which caused considerable debate. 

MOUNT HOPE, August 18th.—Mr. G. A. Vigar read a paper on dairying, in 
which he declared a preference for a milking strain of Shorthorns. He found 
barley the best green feed, which the cows would eat in preference to any other. He 
advocated securing the best cows possible, ami giving them as much feed as they 
would eat every day. They should be treated kindly and milked regularly. The 
milk should lx? separated every day, and butter made twice a week. All utensils 
should be kept perfectly dean, and it would be found that the cow was about the 
best side line on the farm. In the discussion which followed members generally 
agred with the views expressed in the paper. 

SALT CREEK, August 12th.—A short paper, entitled “A small blacksmith’s 
shop,” was read by Mr, W. Gale, in which he set out the many savings in the 
way of repairs which could be made by a farmer who had a small blacksmith’s 
shop on the farm. He recommended the following articles:—Anvil, 30s.; bellows, 
508.; drilling machine, 35s.; vice, 30s.; taps and dies, 30s.; hammers and tongs, 
10b. ; total, £9 15s. Mr. A. Venning said that his blacksmith’s shop saved him 
£50 per annum. Mr. G. Barber recommended the purchase of a blower instead of 
bellows. 

SALT CREEK, September 9th.—Mr. II. G. Hornhardt read a paper on mixed 
farming, in which he advocated the breeding of horses and cows. He also said 
that no farm should have less than 100 sheep, and that it should have as many more 
as it could carry. Pigs should also lx? kept, but not in too large numbers. Mr. W. 
Gale said that he had not had much success in breeding horses and cattle. 
Mr. Lee, sen., thought it more profitable to rear cattle than light horses. Mr. A. 
Venning said that the general opinion was that horses would be dear after the 
war, and a commencement should be made now to breed animals of the right 
stamp. It paid to breed cattle at present prices. He preferred poultry to pigs. 
Every farmer should keep a few sheep, but should avoid overstocking. 

YEELANNA, August 12th.—A paper on co operation among farmers was read 
by Mr. W. Watkins, in which the advantages to be derived from adhering to the 
principle was outlined. Considerable discussion followed, in which the views of 
the writer were endorsed. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

;east of mount lofty ranges) 

CLANFIELD (Average annual rainfall, I6in. to 17in.). 

July 15th.—Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

Preparation for and Selection of Sheef. —As the majority of farms in that 
district were not yet securely fenced or laid out in permanent paddocks, the op¬ 
portunity should be taken or making a plan of the subdivision which would pro¬ 
vide the best water supply with the minimum cost of fencing, observed Mr. A. H. 
Wilkins in a paper dealing with the preparation for and the selection of sheep 
for that district. No definite plan, he said, could be laid down, because the posi¬ 
tion of the homestead and the water supply required to be considered in each 
instance. All farmers could not have their dividing and subdividing fences sheep- 
proofed in the one season, but the larger paddocks could be laid out so that when 
the subdivisions were made, the water supply would be accessible to every pad- 
pock. Though sheep could be accustomed to doing with little water, it was 
not a wise policy, least of all in the dry months of the year, and much better re¬ 
sults were obtained if the sheep could get water just when they felt inclined. The 
class of fence to be erected depended upon the breed of sheep to be kept. British 
breeds were all more or less rogues, and transmitted that failing to their progeny. 
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In any case the fence should not consist of less than six wires with the first wire 
Sin. from the ground, and the others 5, 5, 6, 7, and 10 inches respectively apart, 
which would give a fence 3ft. 2in. in height. It would require llcwt. of No. 10 
wire per mile to construct such a fence. Posts or standards should not be more 
than lift, or 12ft. apart. If it were intended to use the flock for clearing up 
fallow, not troubling about the fat lamb market, and depending on wool for the 
chief profit, then the pure Merino would be best. For that breed of sheep, well 
grown, plain-bodied ewes from the Middle North carrying a fleece of 56 or 60 
quality should be secured, because it was most used, and excited the keenest com¬ 
petition. A medium sized lock was preferable either to a very small or a very 
large lock, both of which tended to let dust down on to the skin. The ram 
should be obtained from a well-known breeder, even if it cost more. It was 
a grave mistake for those who were not experts to attempt to breed their own 
rams. Farmers who proposed to cater for the fat lamb market and also desired 
a fair wool clip should mate Merino ewes with a Leicester ram. That cross 
would produce profitable hoggets should the season prove unsuitable for raising 
fat lambs. Those who had faith in the seasons and were prepared to sow the 
sand ridges with oats or barley for feeding purposes should mate Lincoln cross 
ewes with Shropshire rams. The product would be a very shapely lamb growing 
quickly, which would, under favorable conditions, realise when four months’ ol<i, 
a very high price, either in the home or export markets, and should weigh (dressed) 
from 361bs. to 401bs. In mating British breeds of sheep with Merino ewes it 
was not wise to use maiden ewes, because the broad top of the head of the cross¬ 
bred produced trouble in' lambing. The Leicester and Southdown were least 
likely to cause difficulty in that way. Under present conditions in that district 
he favored the pure Merino, but as the land became cleared and acquired a 
heavier coating of natural grasses, he was inclined to prefer the Leicester-Merino 
cross. Although the Lincoln cross ewe, mated with a Shropshire ram gave a quick 
and a very good return, it was very difficult to obtain a good class Lincoln cross 
ewe. In answer to a question Mr. Wilkins said that he did not like the Dorset 
Horn because they provided coarse meat, and the ewes had a severe time when 
lambing. 


LOXTON (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

August 4th.—Present: 16 members. 

Working the Soil. —Farmers should fallow from 200 to 400 acres every year, 
declared Mr. P. A. H. Thiele in a paper on working the soil, and he added that in 
that district the land should be ploughed early when wet; he preferred the 
months of June and July, and certainly not later than August. Wet ploughing 
tended to make good fallow. It was much better to fallow on a clean, bare sur¬ 
face than to attempt to work stubble land or land with rubbish, because dirty 
ground hindered the work of the cultivator, and might induce the risk of black 
rust or takeall. In that district ploughing should be to a depth of 4in., and the 
ground should be harrowed when the weather was dry, to destroy grass and weeds 
on the fallow, which often rooted in and grew again after wet ploughing. 
Harrowing also levelled the ground and gave it a clean aspect. If weeds made 
their appearance the land should be worked crossways with a bridle cultivator. If 
the weeds were permitted to seed they would probably spoil the fallow for the en¬ 
suing sowing. Well worked fallow should give double the yield obtained from 
grassy, ploughed soil. More land should not be placed under cultivation than could 
be comfortably coped with. Only the best-known varieties of wheat or the 
varieties most suitable to the district should be sown. It would be fruitless to 
comply with all the conditions of soil cultivation unless the strain or varieties of 
wheat grown could be fully relied upon. In the discussion which followed opinion 
was divided in regard to the treatment of sandhills, but it was agreed that old 
land should be well worked and that new land needed only one turning over of the 
virgin soil before cropping. Mr. G. W. Beverley gave a demonstration of vine and 
fruit tree pruning in the orchard of Mr. P. A. H. Thiele; this was much appre¬ 
ciated by members. 

MONARTO SOUTH (average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.), 

August 12th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Takeall. —Mr. G. Patterson, in a paper dealing with takeall, said working 
fallow land dry in the spring time had a tendency to promote the disease. He pre- 
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ferred burning off to ploughing in dry grass, because it made a better seed bed 
when ploughed subsequently. A rotation of crops, such as oats, barley, and wheat, 
would help materially to check the disease. In the discussion which followed there 
was a consensus of opinion that the rotation of crops would prevent takeall, and 
that three crops of wheat could be grown in succession without danger, for, if the 
disease appeared in the crops the third year it would be seen only in very small 
patches. 


MURK AY BRIDGE. 

August 14th.—Present: 13 members. 

Preparing for and Irrigating Summer Crops on Reclaimed Areas. —Mr. F. 
W. Lehmann read a paper on the above subject as follows:—“To succeed in 
getting the very best results off the reclaimed areas on the Murray at the present 
time, summer crops, and lucerne in particular, take the lead. As lucerne requires 
an immense quantity of water, ideal conditions should prevail to provide all 
the water that it requires. It is important that the sluice gates leading from the 
river should be sufficiently large (not under - ft. pipes) to enable rapid and 
economical watering over large areas while windblown prevail, as very often, 
at. the critical time of the year, with a falling fiver, the strong windblown are of 
short duration. One sluice gate should supply sufficient water for two blocks of 
land of six to seven chains each in width; the position of the gate should be 
between the blocks, watering to the right and left if land will permit. The 
first procedure should be the construction of the main supply channel leading 
away from river sluice gate to the full depth of the block. If the block of land 
be only six or seven chains in width, it would not be advisable to construct the 
main channel down the centre, as that would cut the block up into little plots, 
which would entail a lot of turning with implement* 1 ; but if blocks be 12 to 14 
chains in width, then construct the channel down the centre. There are a number 
of blocks on the Mobilong Swamps which are only six chains wide, and have the 
main supply channel down one side. These are ideal blocks to irrigate and to 
work, whereas other blocks from 12 to 17 chains in width, though ideal blocks 
to work, are difficult to irrigate. 1 advise the construction of irrigation channels 
to load off the main supply channel at every two am! a half chains on frontage 
lands, and when approaching the salt infested land to decrease the width to two 
chains or less. It is desirable to construct the channels before proceeding with 
the grading. In preporing the soil, the most practical conditions should be 
followed. That is to say, that if insufficient rains have fallen to well saturate 
the soil the land should be irrigated a few days before the ploughing is proceeded 
with, to ensure an even depth of ploughing, and to turn all vegetable matter well 
under, in order to avoid weeds interfering with the grading. I would not plough 
less than din. in depth. It will depend upon the condition of the soil, and 
probably upon the weather, when to harrow the land. If ploughing in Mie 
summer months, the harrow can follow the plough the same day, whereas in 
winter the soil may be too wet, and harrowing should only be proceeded with 
after the land has become dry enough to avoid the soil becoming sloppy. It 
is not necessary to harrow the land down to a fine tilth at once; it is preferable 
to allow the land to lie for a week or two at a time, as the effects of the weather 
will mellow down the soil between the harrowing much more satisfactorily than 
the harrowing. To obtain the best results on reclaimed laud, and to avoid 
endless trouble and expense, the land should be graded in sections, to enable 
complete control and rapid methods of irrigation. In constructing the irrigation 
channels, the soil cast out of the channel ami prepare*l as check banks would hold 
the water on the particular section being irrigated, and would prevent water 
encroaching back on plots already irrigated when proceeding with irrigating 
lower levels. It may not be possible to grade a block of land on an even level 
from end to end, but cheek banks can be arranged to divide the higher and lower 
sections, the sections abutting end to end, along the same irrigation channel. 
The irrigation channel, when filled the first time, would prove the unevenness of 
the land, and would indicate where to remove and where to fill in earth, as it is 
essential to have strong banked irrigation channels. The first watering would 
indicate where the soil could not be covered with water without deeply inundating 
lower portions, and, while under irrigation, could be pegged out and measured 
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to ascertain to what depth soil would require to be removed and low spots to 
be filled in. To obtain a satisfactory grading, the land must be allowed to 
become dry, and should be fairly loose. As I previously recommended deep 
ploughing, it would be advisable to again plough the land after grading. The 
surface soil is the ideal soil for germinating purposes, as it has the constituents 
necessary for germinating small seed, such as lucerne. The lucerne grain requires 
a moist, fine layer of rotted vegetation and soil, which will retain moisture and 
contain the necessary strength to force the plant into a strong growth. Again 
the deep ploughing will provide the opportunity for the plant to force its tap 
root down after the receding moisture, and not necessitate a second early irriga¬ 
tion, which is so disastrous to the tender young lucerne plant. The month of 
September is the most suitable time to sow lucerne, as the mild weather and 
prevailing rains will ensure a quick growth. Low-lying lands may be sown 
later, but must be free of salt. The quantity of lucerne seed to be sown per acre 
greatly depends upon the strength of the soil. A strong, rich deep soil will 
certainly bear thick sowing, without any die back plants being visible for years. 
Fifteen pounds of good seed to the acre will provide a fine stand of lucerne; 
121bs. may do so under exceptionally good germinating and favorable weather 
conditions, but 121bs. may also fail to provide a satisfactory result if land 
contains salt. It is essential that the lucerne bed be brought to a fine tilth 
to avoid seeds trickling down too deeply and to prevent the soil drying out too 
quickly. Sowing broadcast by an experienced hand has given good results. The 
sowing should be followed with a light set of harrows. If the soil be nicely 
levelled down, no rolling need be done, as that helps to pack the soil too firmly, 
and the result after irrigating will be that large cracks will soon appear when 
hot weather sets in. Avoid cover crops. Care must be taken in watering a 
newly-sown lucerne bed, as the water is apt to tear furrows if there be a fall in 
the land. The greater the number of openings in the irrigation channel the better 
the watering, as it will then flow evenly over the soil, and avoid tearing the soil 
away. When irrigating salt-impregnated land it is absolutely necessary to 
have flowing water over all the land seeded to carry away the injurious salts. 
Care must bo taken not to surround patches, but the water must flow in one 
direction to the drainage channel and the land quickly drained. ” In reply 
to questions, Mr. Lehmann stated that wide sluice gates were advisable, so that 
when a favorable opportunity came the water might be quickly distributed over 
the land. When the water came on too slowly there was a danger of it soaking 
away into the drainage channels before irrigating the lucerne. He favored sowing 
in September, when the land was in a suitable state after irrigating. The warm 
weather conditions were then suitable for the young plants to outstrip weeds; 
though it was important before sowing to get land as clean as possible by thorough 
cultivation. Cover crops he considered unnecessary and to be avoided, as lucerne 
being a sun-loving plant, should not be shaded by a crop which, for a time, would 
outstrip it. In regard to replanting lucerne where it had partly died out, 
usually resowing among older lucerne was unsatisfactory, as the young growth 
was choked before it could become strong, and it was difficult to cultivate such 
land to a sufficient depth. It was often better to plough the field up and resow 
the whole. Much interest was manifested in a cultivator for working established 
lucerne. Some machines tore up or cut the crowns too severely, but a lucerne 
renovator had been placed on the market which had proved a great success, because 
it loosened the soil around the plants, and damage was reduced to a minimum. 


PAPILLA WELL (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

August 1st.—Present: 10 members. 

Fallowing. —Mr. J. W. Johnston read a paper on fallowing, in which he said 
that two systems of fallowing were necessary in that distriet, one for the land with 
mallee shoots on it, and the other for country which had been thoroughly cleared, 
and was liable to drift. Dealing first with the bush land he said that it was best 
to fallow in June or July, with mouldboard ploughs to a depth of 3in. ot 3Jin. on 
fiats, and from 2in. to 2Jin. on sandhills. If the flats and hills were very thick 
with shoots, &«. the land should be harrowed and the fiats should be worked with 
cultivator and harrows in September or October to kill any weeds and prevent the 
land becoming too hard. It should then be left to the sheep until after the harvest. 
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If rain fell after harvest every effort should be put into cultivating and harrowing, 
because those workings, at the end of summer, when moisture was in the ground, 
were splendid for the crop. If there were no sign of weeds he recommended drill¬ 
ing in and harrowing behind the drill. With land that had been cleared the task 
was more difficult, because of the drift. It was best to fallow the cleared land and 
not disturb it again until harvest. If any rain fell at the end of summer, however, 
it should be worked over. 

Sheep. —A paper on this subject was also read by Mr. J. W. Johnston, who in¬ 
sisted that sheep were a necessity on the farm to provide meat and keep the fallow 
free from weeds. Sheep bred on the farm were much more quiet than those 
brought from other districts, more especially if # brought from stations. Quiet 
sheep were the most profitable. He preferred Menno-Lincoln cross ewes for breed¬ 
ing in that district, because of their large frames and quiet dispositions, and also 
because they were good milkers and good doers. Any of the British breeds of 
rams, if mated with such ewes, would produce good lambs. If they were kept for 
mutton on the farm they would be found to be good doers, and would cut a fair 
fleece. Merino ewes did not make good mothers, and if disturbed by foxes or dogs 
deserted their lambs. Oats and oaten hay should be stored to carry sheep over 
the early winter in good condition. 

ROSY PINE. 

June 14th.—Present: 14 members. 

Summer v. Winter Fallowing. —Setting out that he favored fallowing during 
the months of February and March instead of June and July, Mr. 0. Lee, in a 
paper advocating that proposition, urged that in the first place, by that method 
a better germination of weeds would be secured and that six horses would do as 
much work in February as eight could perform in June or July, and look much 
better for the feed which they would get. More stumps would come out in 
February than June, a big gain to a scrub fanner. Every scrub farmer should 
aim at improving his land for sheep-carrying purposes, and to that end should 
plough 250 acres of stubble land in February and March, after burning off, 
and allow the land to remain in the rough furrow throughout the winter months. 
About the middle of September he should assist Ids sheep and other stock to 
get rid of the weeds and rubbish as quickly as possible. He preferred using 
the disc harrow or burger, to be followed by a thorough harrowing, to destroy the 
weeds, before turning the land over, as a final finish before harvest with a mould¬ 
board skim plough to n depth of not more than Sin. As the land would then be 
in a fine condition he preferred to leave the land rough after the final ploughing. 
Tf any weeds should appear after any summer rain lie would run sheep over the 
land, because they would tend to pack the soil and keep the land from drifting. 
An advantage to be derived from that system was that, when seeding had been 
finished, the horses could be turned into the paddocks to recoup their depleted 
energies. The farmer would have more time to deal with the necessary work of 
clearing stump shoots and other rubbish off the fallowed ground before com¬ 
mencing to work the land again in September. There would also be five or 
six months good pasturage off the fallow during lambing time when it was most 
needed, and the droppings would enrich the soil when finally turned under in 
the spring with the green growth. Winter rains would soak in better and the 
moisture be more evenly distributed through the fallowed field if broken up 
early than if ploughed in June or July. Stable manure was the best fertiliser 
for sandy land, because it needed organic matter and nitrogen to make it 
productive. Failing sufficient stable manure a crop of rye, with which red 
clover, vetches, or even oats had been sown, could be turned in. It could be 
sown in February and ploughed in and allowed to go on for feed until Septem¬ 
ber, when it could be ploughed in to a depth of 4in. or Sin. to ensure a good 
covering for the green manure. Tf successful it could be sown every third 
year. Phosphoric acid, as contained in superphosphates, varied in its results 
proportionately to the humus in the soil, hence the humus might be regarded 
as a retainer of phosphoric acid in an available condition, an important indication 
of the necessity for maintaining the supply of organic matter in the sandy soils, 
which they were constantly manuring with superphosphates with very disappointing 
results. Mr. F. G. Bonnin was averse to making the second ploughing so deep. 
The subsoil should be packed tight, and unless rolled the condition would be 
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conducive to takeall. Sheep yould tend to make sand drift instead of packing 
it. Mr. C. E. Schiller remarked that the object of fallowing was tho conservation 
of moisture, an object which would be defeated by ploughing in February. It was 
almost impossible to get the plough into the ground in dry weather. It would 
be a mistake to leave cultivating the land from February to September, because 
the rubbish would be too high to deal with. He favored the green manuring of 
sandhills, but preferred to feed it off, because the sheep’s droppings provided 
humus. Working land down very fine was a mistake, because it drifted too 
easily. Mr. M. A. McCabe could not see how fallowing could be done in February, 
because by the time all the harvest work had been finished it was necessary to 
push on with seeding. Mr. A. Sands was against summer fallowing. Mr. R, T. 
Hay favored summer fallowing, but was against leaving it until September before 
turning back, because the soil was becoming too dry, and then it was best to 
leave it alone. 


WAIKERIE (Average annual rainfall, 8.89in.). 

August 11th.—Present: 31 members. 

Sheep on Irrigation Areas. —The subjoined suggestions, which he considered 
would be beneficial to the district, were made in a paper read by Mr. J. L. Smith:— 
(1) That every settler should have a plot of lucerne fenced off securely against 
dogs. The plot should be not more than a chain in width, but as many chains as 
possible in length. Hurdles should be placed in front, as well as in rear of sheep, 
to prevent them becoming bloated, and to give the portion grazed over a chance 
to grow. (2) The plot should be carefully cultivated and manured in order 
to provide ample feed for the quantity of stock to be kept on it. (3) A one chain 
by two chain plot should be sufficient to start with, say, a dozen sheep, at the 
end of September. The settler would kill seven or eight sheep, and then, for the 
remainder of the winter, when the lucerne had ceased to grow, he would have fewer 
sheep to provide for. Sheep might be purchased at Kapnnda, which was a good 
market, trucked to Morgan, and then driven to Waikerie. Farmers should co¬ 
operate in their purchases. (4) The cost of constructing the fence would be. £0 
for a two chain by one chain plot (hurdles £4). Sheep, at present rates, would cost 
35s. per head, and with Is. 6d. for trucking, could be delivered in Waikerie for 
36s. fid. The sheep when killed should yield fiOlbs. of mutton, which was 7£d. 
per pound. Against that was the skin, which would be worth anything up to 16s., 
ami, if well woolled, perhaps more. The fat, head, tongue, and liver were worth 
3s., which reduced the cost of the mutton to 17s. fid., or 3jd. per pound, which was 
cheap meat. If a whole sheep were too much for one family, neighbors might kill 
alternately, and avoid the necessity for using salt meat. Mr. E. Jaeschke said 
that he had kept 500 sheep on five acres of lucerne for three months. The lucerne 
was cut and fed to the sheep. He preferred mating a Merino or Shropshire ram 
with Lincoln ewes for lamb raising. For feeding off rubbish growing on fruit 
blocks he recommended Merino sheep reared on grass country, and not saltbush - 
reared sheep, because they would eat the trees and vines first. 

WILKAWATT (average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.\ 

August 14th.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Pig Raising. —Dealing with the subject of pig raising, Mr. E. W. Brooker, in a 
brief paper, recommended that the pig yards should be built on sloping ground, 
with the sheds facing the east to provide shade in the summer time. There.should 
be a small paddock adjoining for exercise until the pigs were ready to be fat¬ 
tened for market. Feeding troughs should be made of curved metal to facilitate 
cleansing. The boar should come from a good strain and be selected from a large 
litter. It should not be used for stud purposes until eight months old. The sow 
should be of kindly disposition, and have 12 or 14 well-formed teats. A sow which 
tended to fatten quickly was not the best from which to breed. After service the 
sow should be pad docked, where there were water and shelter, in order that she 
might have exercise and not grow too fat. She should be kept quiet. Only short 
straw should be used for bedding a sow with suckers. 

Stocking the Mali.ee Farm. —-Master K. Bowman read a short paper on stock¬ 
ing farms on the mallee. He expressed the view that the farmer should breed 
sufficient horse stock to replace the worn-out members of the team. Jersey cows 
and Berkshire or Middle York pigs were most suitable for the mallee farm. 
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BERRJ, August 9th.—Mr. W. R. Lewis read a paper on the fertilising of the 
orchard, and it evoked considerable discussion. 

BOOKPURNONG EAST, August 5th.—Mr. H. E. Phillis read a short paper on 
the value of farmyard manure. He favored putting the manure on the land with 
dray and fork. The chief value of farmyard manure was in the vegetable garden. 
Considerable discussion followed. * 

COONALPYN, September 8th.—Mr. J. F. Pitman read a paper on spring and 
bridle draught, in which he expressed preference for the spring draught, because 
with the bridle draught the whole set of bridles was in constant motion, and the 
parts were continually wearing, whereas with the spring draught each furrow 
jumped independently of any other, and only operated on its own spring. Mr. I. 
Angel read a paper on the implements required on a scrub farm, and said that he 
preferred a five-furrow mouldboard plough, spring draught; a disc cultivator to 
work up the fallow; a 15-disc drill worked with four horses, disc harrows, a 7ft. 
damp-weather tripper, a motor winnower, and a fire rake. Mr. Whitehead preferred 
a tine cultivator or skim plough for working the fallow. With a motor winnower 
a dampweather on the stripper would not be necessary. Mr. Wall favored a big 
acreage and big implements. Mr. Venning preferred narrow implements until the 
land was cleared. 

FORSTER, August 12th.—In a consideration of the amount of superphospate per 
acre for dressing land, Mr. W. Searle, in a short paper, said that last year he had 
put on a heavy dressing, rather than carry the super, over, but the crops had not 
boon very good. In the present year, with the same dressing, h!s crop was looking 
better than surrounding crops. Mr. Jas. Searle said that it would require a very 
heavy crop to make a heavy dressing of super, profitable. Mr. W. Day said that a 
dressing of 140lb«. per acre did not pay. He advocated 801bs. per acre. Mr. C. 
Payne said it was more profitable to carry over super, than overdress. 

GERANIUM, August 5th.— Sheep on the Farm. —In a paper on this subject 
Mr. W. A. Stacey expressed a preference for the crossbred. The quality of the 
sheep, both ewe and ram, should receive careful attention. In view of the 
shortage of sheep he thought every farmer should retain the best of the ewe lambs 
for breeding purposes, otherwise good crossbred ewes would become almost 
unobtainable. A good discussion followed. Mr. F. Norton said that it was not 
advisable to depend upon natural feed in raising fat lambs, and if cross breeds 
were raised it would be necessary to maintain two flocks of sheep, unless cross¬ 
bred ewes could be purchased. Sheep saved the work of a team on the farm. 

KI KI, August 12th.—Mr. E. T. Cooley read a paper on mallee farming, in 
which he advocated, after rolling and burning off, early ploughing to a depth 
of 2$in. to 3in., which would ensure a good seed bed, bury the ashes, and 
would not turn up too much sour ground. Bv using a four-furrow share plough, 
with as much draught as could be worked comfortably, it was possible to 
plough out MOcwt. or 2 tons of stumps per acre, which could be marketed from 
8s. to 10s. per ton. At the lower figures the return would be 12s. per acre, 
which would just about pay the expenses of ploughing and the labor of picking 
up and carting the stumps. All new land should bb harrowed twice, once 
lengthways and once across, which disturbed the rubbish and ensured the seed 
being well covered. Land treated in that way would have much better prospects 
of producing a crop if the spring were dry, because the depth of the plough¬ 
ing would allow the plant to take a fairly deep root and the pulling out of the 
stumps left a considerable area practically cleared. 

MANTUNG, August 10th.— Mr. G. N. Baker read a paper on the care of farm 
implements, in which he advocated a timely overhaul of all the farm implements, 
in order that they might be in perfect condition when required for use. A good 
substantial weather-proof shed for housing the implements and machinery was 
also an essential, and it was there that the farmer should employ wet days in over¬ 
hauling, cleaning, and painting his implements and replacing fittings. 

MORGAN, August 12th.—The care of the horse was dealt with by Mr. I. Pope 
in a short paper, in which he advocated greater attention to the fitting of the 
winkers, collar, and harnes, also that the dry sweat should be cleaned off the collar 
before it was used, and the stuffing of the cart saddle frequently attended to in 
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order to avoid any chance of giving the horse a sore back. The swingletree should 
be wide enough, when a horse was worked in chains, to keep the chains well off 
the ribs. The shoes should be frequently attended to, and not allowed to remain 
on too long. 

POMPOOTA, August 24th.—A discussion took place on the question whether 
it was more profitable to sell milk or separate it, and the opinions were about 
equally divided. Those in favor of selling the milk urged that it brought in an 
immediate cash return, which was an important advantage to those who had no 
capital. Oil the other hand, it was contended that it was necessary to separate 
the milk in order to feed the pigs, which were one of the most profitable animals on 
the farm. 

RAMCO, September 18th.—A discussion took place on the question whether 
early or late pruning of vines was the more advantageous. One grower stated 
that late pruning—after terminals had commenced to shoot—appeared to increase 
the yield. One of his rows, which had consistently given the least yield, had,, 
when pruned after the terminals had commenced to shoot, shown an appreciable 
increase in yield. Mr. R. Stanley expressd the opinion that if such a practice were 
persisted in, the vines would show a weakened growth. 

ROSY PINE, August 9th.—Members discussed the best method of destroying 
lice on pigs; the relative values of vertical and horizontal engines; the best 
food for a calf, when there was insufficient milk; and the most suitable age for 
the castration of colts. 

WOODLEIGH, August 12th.—Mr. F. Petch read a paper on mixed farming. Dis¬ 
cussion followed, and It was agreed that it was not profitable to breed surplus 
horses for the market. Only sufficient for maintaining the full strength re¬ 
quired on the farm should be bred. It was also agreed that the continuous rearing 
of chickens, without changing the rooster, was the cause of most of the setbacks re¬ 
ceived in the poultry yard. 

WOLLOWA, August 17th.—Mr. J. T. Simper read a paper on the care of farm 
machinery, in which he contended that the proper care of machinery and the keep¬ 
ing of it in thorough repair added years to its life, and was a substantial economy 
in farm management. All machinery should be housed, properly oiled and over¬ 
hauled, and the woodwork painted at least once in two years. A blacksmith’s shop 
was essential on a farm as a convenience, to keep the repair bill down and pro¬ 
long the life of the machines. Supplies of nuts and bolts, Ac., should be kept, so 
that when there was a breakage it could be effectively repaired. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CYGNET RIVER. 

August 10th.—Present: six members. 

Re a kino and Feeding Calves. —The calf should be taken from its mother, de¬ 
clared Mr. A. W. Miller in a paper entitled ‘ 4 Rearing and Feeding Calves,* ’ within 
24 hours of birth, and 12 hours should elapse before an attempt was made to feed 
it. It would then be thirsty and take feed readily. For the first 10 days milk 
fresh from the cow should be given. Some of the morning's milk should be saved 
and given, sufficiently warmed, at noon. The change from fresh milk to skim milk 
should not be made too suddenly. A beginning should be made by giving skim 
milk at midday until the calf was a month old, and then all skim milk should be 
given at regular times, and always warm. Too much should not be given at a time. 
If separator milk be used, a cupful of linseed, boiled to a jelly, given at each feed¬ 
ing would enable the calf to thrive. The calf pen should have solid floors and 
plenty of straw for bedding. It should be cleaned out regularly and whitewashed 
occasionally. When two months old the calf or calves should be placed in a pad- 
dock an acre or so in extent securely fenced. A water trough should be provided, 
and feed boxes, in which bran, chaff, and, if possible a few oats should be placed, 
because the calf must be kept thriving. As much milk as the calf could assimilate 
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should bo given to it. If there were plenty of green feed the calf should have it, 
but the skim milk should be continued until it was four months old. At 12 
months old it should be able to look after itself. Mr. R. Loader contended that 
a calf could look after itself when eight months old. 

HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, loin, to 16in.). 

August 9th.—Present : 16 members. 

Farm Appearances. —Mr. 0. M. Hudd read a short paper dealing with the ap¬ 
pearance of the farm, in which he advocated the planting of trees, keeping Jhe 
fences in good repair, and having a place for everything and everything in its 
place, otherwise valuable time would be wasted in looking for things. Broken tools 
should be repaired at once, and machinery overhauled a couple of months before 
being used. 

.Fallow and its Working. —Mr. F. Clark read a short paper on fallow and its 
working, in which he declared that he was averse to growing summer crops on 
fallow, because it took the fortuity out of the ground and permitted weeds to 
grow. 

Water Tanks —The cheapest and best of water tanks, declared Mr. J. M. Hudd, 
in a paper discussing that subject, was one constructed of bricks and cement, and 
should hold about 9,000 gallons. It should measure 14ft. 3in. diameter, by a depth 
of 9ft. on the inside. A foundation 9in. in depth should be dug out and filled with 
concrete to a depth of 5 in. That should be covered over with straps of wire from 
the centre to the circumference, the ends being turned up, and then another 4in. 
of concrete put in. One row of a 9in. brick wall should be laid and then a 4Jin. 
row, or a single brick jjll the way, and held together with three parts sand and one 
of cement. When the wall had been completed, three bands of pig netting (150 
yards) should be laid around the tank and tightened with a wire strainer. Then 
nine rows of No. 8 white wire should be placed in the same way, and the zigzag 
should be pulled to take up the Rlack. The wire should be flushed up with five of 
fine gravel and one of cement, and again with five of sand and one of cement. 
About lin. of cement concrete should then be put in (3 to 1), and it should be 
plastered with a mixture of two of fmo sand and one of cement. The cost would 
be as follows:—2,200 bricks, £4 19s.; cement, 10 bags, £4 4s.; 50 yards netting, 
£1 7 h. 9d.; $cwt. wire, 10s.; four bags lime at 2s. 6d„ 10s.; labor, 12 days at 8s., 
£4 16s.: four loads gravel, two loads of sand. Total, £16 6s. 9d. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

August 10th.—Present: seven members and nine visitors. 

Care of the Breeding Ewe. —Under this title Mr. II. J. Mever read a paper in 
which he urged that the utmost care and attention should be bestowed on lambing 
ewes. In mating, there should be a ram to every 50 ewes, but the more rams in 
reason the better, because the lambing season was then less protracted. If Lincoln 
rams were used, those with small heads should be selected in order to minimise the 
difficulty of the ewes in lambing. A month before lambing the ewes should be 
erutched, but groat care should be taken in performing that operation, or more 
harm than good might be done. They should then be placed in a well-sheltered 
paddock with not too much feed, in order that the ewe might gain exercise in hunt¬ 
ing for her forage. The ewes should be visited once or twice every day, especially 
if a Lincoln ram be used, because the maiden ewes would, in many cases, have 
great difficulty in lambiug. It would be necessary to expend time and patience 
in walking about the ewes, which suffered from cramp or exhaustion after lamb¬ 
ing. When the circulation was restored the ewe could be left to take care of her¬ 
self. In the case of ewes which dragged their hind quarters along the ground and 
were unable to lamb—and there had been many such cases that year—the condition 
was serious, and the chances were that they would not recover. After those ewes 
had been relieved of their lambs, they should be located in a warm place and allowed 
to rest. A dose of brandy or other stimulant if the weather were cold, would do 
good. If the ewe would not take to her lamb she would be placed in a small yard 
or tied up in the paddock, a method which he had adopted with great success. It 
was essential that all dead lambs should be removed at once. When the lambing 
was over the ewes and lambs should be placed in a paddock with the best feed pro¬ 
curable, so that the lambs might not receive a check, especially was that the case 
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in respect to export lambs, which required abundance of feed. A ewe and lamb 
were equal to two dry sheep in the amount of feed they consumed. When three 
weeks or a month old the lambs should be marked. In driving to the yard it 
generally occurred that at the gateway the lambs all hung to the outside of the 
flock, and unless care were taken, there would be a break away. Having yarded 
the sheep it was important that the instruments should be bright and clean, or else 
there would be a great danger of loss through tetanus. The lambs should not 
be put back in the yard with the ewes after the operation, but should be placed in 
a different yard, where they would escape the knocking about so detrimental to 
th&n. Care should be taken when the flock was turned into the paddock again to 
see that the lambs, especially the very young ones, were mothered. The ewes 
became unsettled after yarding and were liable to wander off. The young lambs 
generally got down just inside the gateway, and, if the mothers were not steadied, 
there was a risk of some lambs not finding their mothers. After the severe time 
they had been through they would probably succumb, unless they got a drink pretty 
quickly. In the discussion which ensued reference was made to the number of 
ewes which have this season shown a dee ded weakness in the back, causing them 
to drag their hindquarters, and, at the same time, were unable to give birth to 
their lamb without assistance. 

INMAN A 7 ALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

September 7tli.—Present: 16 members and one visitor. 

How to make Farm Life Attractive. —Commencing with the declaration that 
no trade or calling should offer greater attractions than that of the full, free coun¬ 
try life, Mr. H. J. dagger in a paper “How to make Farm Life Attractive , 19 pro¬ 
ceeded that any business to be attractive must be a paying business, and if they 
wished rural pursuits to be attractive, they must see that they were paying pro¬ 
positions. There were four reasons why farm life should recommend itself to the 
young man—(1) Its comparative certainty of success, (2) its independence, (H) be¬ 
cause it offered scope for the greatest intelligence of the nation, and (4) the hope¬ 
fulness of the future. The sons on a farm should always receive a reasonable allow¬ 
ance. It often happened that whilst the farm hand received £2 or £2 10s. per 
week, the son had to scratch along with a few shillings. When they were old 
enough the sons should be made partners, not necessarily taking an equal share with 
the father, but a portion of the profits, if only 5 per cent., or, in the case of the 
girls, they should have the management of the poultry, reserving sufficient eggs and 
poultry for the household. Where there were several sons it was advisable to give 
them the management of different departments, and they should be consulted and en¬ 
couraged to express their opinions as to various farm questions. Generally the 
welfare and the convenience and comfort of all on the farm should be studied as 
far as possible. 


MILANG. 

August 12th.—Present: o7 members and several visitors. 

Construction of Farm Buildings. —Given good material and properly con¬ 
structed, stone buildings were the best and cheapest, insisted Mr, D. 8. McBain 
in a paper which discussed the construction of buildings on a farm. He 
recommended a circular roof of galvanized iron, because such a small amount 
of timber was required, and it could be made large enough to comprise stable, 
cowshed, chaffhouse, and separator room. It would not leak and would resist 
almost any wind. Bunning doors, constructed of galvanized iron and Oregon, 
should be provided. If properly hung, they could be opened and shut with the 
utmost ease on the roughest days. Tlie best kind of floor for cowsheds, stables, 
pigsties, and, in fact, any farm buildings, could be made by breaking down 
limestone to a depth of six or seven inches, graded to the slope required for 
drainage. It should be well wetted and rammed. Then three parts of clean 
sand should be mixed with one of cement, wetted to the consistency of stiff 
mortar and spread over the stone with a trowel. It should then be rammed 
lightly, the surface having been wetted with a little water sprinkled on with 
a watering can. Such a floor would bear hoof and wheel traffic without wear¬ 
ing. He knew a floor of that description on which from 15 to 25 cows were 
milked throughout the year. It was cleaned and swept twice a day and although 
it had been down two years it showed no sign of wear. The floor was not 
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expensive if the stone could be obtained readily, and one cask of cement would 
be sufficient to cover 300 square feet. Ramming the cement produced a surface 
slightly rough, which prevented the stock from slipping. It was much cheaper 
than brick, lasted longer, and could be easily put down by anyone on the 
farm. 

URAIDLA AND SUMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.35in.). 

July 3rd.—Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

Water in the Hills. —A water supply of 4,000galls. or 5,000galls. per hour was 
necessary for a farm of 12 or 15 acres in the hills, declared Mr. J. 8. Williamson, 
in a paper devoted to the consideration of water in the hills. In selecting a site 
for the well a spot should be chosen where the supply was not too deep. It was 
advisable to find two parallel makes of country rock and sink the well about 100ft. 
to the east of the spot where the two formations j actioned on the surface. That 
would ensure cutting the junction of the two formations at a depth of 100ft. or 
thereabouts. It was necessary to sink to that depth to ensure a good supply. 
Places on which the water remained until the summer advanced and then dried up 
should be avoided in seeking well sites, because it was evident that the rock was 
too hard to absorb the water. When the well had been sunk a drive should be put 
in at the bottom, running east and west. The timber used should be 9 x 2, 
and jammed (not “joggled”) in. Timber 4 ‘joggled’’ in was always loose, and 
would not hold in bad ground. A 6 h.p. or 8 h.p. engine would be required, a 
duplex pump, and a concrete tank to hold about 20,000galls. The tank should be 
erected in a high position. All mains should be 3in. or 4in. He was averse to 
bore holes, because the well was much better and just as cheap. The pump in the 
well was easier to attend to and would throw twice the quantity of water for the 
same sized pump. 


WOODSIDE (Average annual rainfall, 31.95in.). 

August 16th.—Present: six members. 

Re-establishment of our Pasture Lands.— Mr. J. Caldwell, in a paper deal¬ 
ing with the re-establishment of pasture lands in the district, said that three 
factors had operated in impoverishing and exhausting the pastures in that dis¬ 
trict:—(1) Cropping the land and leaving it to the mercy of the weeds; (2) over¬ 
stocking and leaving the ground so bare that the winter rains washed away all 
ingredients which might have nourished or re-established the pasture; and (3) 
the encroachments of the natural scrub when the grass has been fed off. To 
combat those influences, he recommended the thorough drainage of all lands used 
for pasturage, each valley being provided with a deep centre drain, with cross 
drains leading to it. The drains could be taken out with a mouldboard plough 
at the end of winter so that the ground might be returfed before the following 
winter, and so prevent the ground being washed away. Cultivated land, intended 
for pasturage, should be sown with some forage seed as soon as the crop had been 
harvested. Exhausted virgin pastures should tie given a full year’s rest. Clover 
hay, cut when ripe, should be fed to the stock in the paddocks, in order that the 
seeds might be distributed in the droppings and help to re-establish good grasses* 
The improvement of the pasturage should be taken in hand systematically and 
not left to chance. Scrub should be broken down, the land ploughed and sown 
and turned to some account. 

CHERRY GARDENS, August 8th.—Discussion took place on the clipping of 
horses. Mr. C. Ricks found that horses when clipped did not sweat so freely and 
were much easier to groom. Though the winters were more severe in England than 
in Australia, clipping was more general in the former country. When horses were 
clipped it was necessary to provide good stabling for them, and they should bo 
rugged when not working in cold weather. Mr. H. Jacobs favored half clipping^ 
or skirting, which did not necessitate the use of rugs. That portion of the body 
requiring most protection from cold retained its natural coat, and the ribs and 
flank, which usually remained wet with sweat for the longest period, dried quickly, 
and contributed to the comfort of the horse. Mr. F. Brumby, a visitor, said that 
the condition of a horse was more easily maintained when it was clipped, and it 
was not so tired nor sluggish after work. 
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CHERRY GARDENS, September 12th.—A discussion took place on the ques¬ 
tion whether it was profitable to grow wattle bark, and the consensus of opinion 
was that at the low prices which had been ruling in recent years and the increased 
coat of labor the cultivation of wattle bark was not profitable, though wattle might 
be grown on some of the poorer lands. 

CYGNET RIVER, September 12th.—Mr. R. Loader read a paper dealing with 
the care of farm machinery, advocating initially the necessity for keeping it in a 
shelter shed. If there were no shed available or possible a waterproof covering 
might be used, ana the ironwork coated with waterproof paint. The machinery in 
use should be oiled often, including even the pull links on the plough. Drilling 
machines should not be lubricated with oil, but soapy water. Discussion ensued, in 
which many questions were asked and satisfactorily answered. 

MACGILLIVRAY, August 8th.—Mr. A. J. Nichoils read two papers, one 4 4 Green 
Manuring,” the other “Growing White Mustard .’ 7 Discussion followed, mem¬ 
bers generally agreeing that it would be advisable to observe the effect of the 
operation on the following crop. 

MOUNT BARKER, August 9th.—Mr. Stephenson read a paper on the ideal 
farm, in which he pictured a holding on the high road, near a railway, and divided 
into small paddocks, well fenced, and with a homestead surrounded by a hedge. 
Shelter should be provided in the paddocks for the cattle, and there should l>o 
permanent water, best of all a running creek. On the high ground the stables, 
eowyards, &e., should be' placed in order that they might be properly drained. 
There should be an orchard and a vegetable garden. 

NARRUNG, September 9th.—In a paper pointing out how spare time might be 
spent on a farm, Mr. J. B. Steer advised first attention to the machinery and plant 
generally. All the harness might be oiled with neats foot oil which had been 
warmed, and the chains might be repaired. Iron swingletrees could be made from 
old plough beams, and spreaders could be made with j-in. round iron, which was 
lighter and handier than wood. The seed wheat bags should be patched and put 
away, in order to avoid delay at harvest time and the extra expense of paying har¬ 
vest rates of wages for mending bags. The bags might be stored in a zinc-lined 
case or suspended on a rail hanging by wire from the roof of the barn. The 
stables and yards should be cleaned, and the drainage—a very needful matter— 
attended to. Cultivator shares might be sharpened, and, if the shares were chilled 
hard, their life would be almost doubled. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 

KYBYBOLITE (average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

August 16th.—Present: nine members and three visitors. 

Feeding off Chops. —At the outset of a paper on feeding off crops, Mr, H. R, 
Scholz advanced as reasons for the practice that, in many cases, crops might have 
been sown too early, or, owing to rapid growth, might have become too forward 
for the season, and in such cases feeding off prevented them growing too rankly 
and going down too easily. When it had been fed off the plant stooled better and 
was retarded in growth, attaining only the medium height of 3ft. or 4ft., which 
yielded more heavily than crops which had not !>een fed off. Three years ago he 
had put 130 sheep in a 30-acre paddock, sown with Federation wheat, for 16 days. 
From that land he harvested 10 bags of wheat per acre. In the following year, 
finding the crop too high, he put 130 sheep on 13 acres of Federation wheat for 
three weeks, and then turned 350 ewes, with as many lambs three months old, on 
\to it for a fortnight, and the crop was eaten off bare and looked like fallow. There 
^as a drought that year, but he reaped 12 bushels per acre from that land. Adjoining 
gropnd, which had not been fed off, yielded only 9 bushels. Feeding off with sheep 
improved the seed bed, as well as the plant itself, and the ground was trodden 
firm by the sheep in feeding, facilitating the draining off of surface water. 
Farmers who owned about 100 sheep could only effectively arrange for feeding 
off by having several 30-acre paddocks, and shifting the sheep as occasion re* 
quired. Mr. A. Bradley said that feeding off tests at Roseworthy gave results 
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below the average, but everything depended on crop conditions. Oats were more 
suitable for feeding off in that district than wheat, because of their greater lia¬ 
bility to grow rankly and go down. Mr. E. C. H. Schinckel gave instances of good 
results obtained from feeding off. Mr. 8. Shepherd said that he had a striking 
example of the benefits of feeding off oats last year, when excellent yields were 
obtained. He was convinced that feeding off was profitable under any condi¬ 
tions. Mr. G. II. Ilahn said that everything depended upon the condition of the 
crop. When the plant was tall and spindly it should be fed off, but in ordinary 
circumstances, with a good healthy well-stooled plant, he was averse to feeding off. 


LUCfNDALE (Average annual rainfall, 2.‘b.‘12 in.). 

August 19th.—Present: 10 members. 

Kation tiUKKP. —In a paper dealing with the keeping of ration sheep Mr. W. M. 
Seeker said that only really well-conditioned sheep should be killed, and that might 
be accomplished on a farm by reserving a small paddock for the sole purpose of 
fattening a few sheep at a time. He always picked out for fattening aged sheep, 
and he avoided selecting well-woolled animals. It was a mistake to use poor 
mutton for domestic purposes, because it was full of sinews, and was flavorless, 
besides yielding no fat or dripping. One well-conditioned sheep provided as much 
meat as two poor ones. Good mutton was better flavored and more nourishing 
than poor stuff. In winter it was of no consequence if the ration sheep were large, 
because the meat would keep in cool weather, but, in the hot season, he selected 
smaller sheep, because there was always u chance of it going bad. Where families 
were small it was always necessary to corn some of the mutton. Killing poor sheep 
was wasteful, reducing unnecessarily the numbers of the flock and the wool clip. 
In the discussion which ensued Mr. L. Mclnnes said that he preferred to sow about 
10 or 12 acres with barley, and pick four and six tooth culls for wool, and fatten 
them on the barley. They were better to eat than old sheep, whose meat was tough. 
Mr. «J. Mclnnes said that the flesh of obi sheep, though they were in prime condi¬ 
tion, was tough. Mr. T. Ferguson said that in breeding a special line of sheep it 
was profitable to keep the old sheep, provided their wool production did not deterio¬ 
rate. The old sheep should be mouthed, and the teeth of those which were broken 
mouthed should be extracted, because such teeth were usually long and loose, and 
prevented them from getting a good grip of the grass. After the removal of the 
teeth the sheep usually deteriorated somewhat, but after a brief period would fatten 
much more effectively, because they were able to get. a better grip of the grass be¬ 
tween their gums. Mr. A. Carmichael believed in fattening and killing off old 
sheep, and also in the extraction of the teeth from broken-mouthed animals. Mr, 
«l. McMorrow stated that it was the experience of butchers that old sheep required 
to be hung three or four days before using, to make the flesh tender. Mr. 1\ Dow 
was of opinion that it depended on the quality of a man’s land whether he could 
breed sufficient lambs to enable him to kill the young sheep for his own use. Mr. 
T. Ferguson produced a bushel of annual saltbush seed for distribution. He had 
grown it himself with good results. A patch which he irrigated grew to a height 
of 6ft. Discussion took place on the blowfly trouble with sheep, and the general 
opinion was that breeding ewes should be * • breeched. ’ ? Mr. W. M. Seeker stated 
that he had breeched about 700 breeding ewes, and they produced half a bale of 
wool. Only three of the 700 ewes "breeched" had been touched with flies, and 
that happened through the ewes getting down in lambing. Mr. P. Burke said that 
he had no trouble with the ewes w hich were • ‘ breeched, f ’ but a great deal with 
those which were not. 


M1LLICENT (average annual rainfall, 29.25iu.). 

August 8th.—Present: eight members. 

Svoar Beet.—I n a paper dealing with the growing of beet Mr. H. Hart said 
that last season, which was very dry, be received the seed too late. He sowed on 
October 18th, in drills 3ft. apart. 90 plants per chain. The crop weighed 1161hs., 
without the tops, equal to 12 tons per acre. The ground was ferny land, and white 
sand with a little clay in the subsoil. Many of the leaves were scorched by the 
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hot weather. Growing beet was very similar to the growing of mangolds. He 
favoured drills wide enough apart for horse hoeing. The plants sent out roots for 
moisture and manure. The quantity of seed required, if good, was 41bs, to the 
acre, pressed into the soil about half to three-quarters of an inch for early sowing 
and lin. for later, when the soil was becoming dry. A good garden drill was best 
to use, unless an ordinary corn drill was contrived, with pressure wheels to fix 
the seed in thoroughly. In the course of discussion it was agreed that sowing 
need not be so early as at Maffra, and that the middle of August was time 
enough. Several members decided to try experimental plots and to have samples 
sent to Maffra for analysis. 

NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

July 8th.—Present: 34 members. 

Potatoes and Onions —How to Grow them. —To prepare ground for a potato 
crop, observed Mr. H. J. Ooad, in a paper dealing with the method of growing 
potato and onion crops, it should be ploughed to a depth of Bin. some time before 
planting. If the land were stiff Or very lumpy it should be worked down until a 
line seed bed had been obtained. Then, if bone super, or other manures were to 
be used, they should be drilled in to a depth of 3in. The potatoes should be 
ploughed in, in rows 3ft. apart, but the seed should not tie more than 3in. under 
the soil when the next furrow covered it. Manure should be drilled in rather 
than put in the rows with the seed, as the latter method tended to burn the 
plant to a certain extent, especially with cut seed, and the plant was weakened. 
If farmyard or stable manure were employed it should not be spread too thickly, 
because potatoes did not require much manure. The manure should be ploughed in 
6’n. in the same way as other manures; but if stable manure were used, 2cwts. 
or 3cwts. of super, per acre should be drilled in with it. After planting, the 
harrow should be run over the ground, which would then have a fine surface. 
Seed potatoes should be carefully picked over before planting, and all those with 
delicate shoots eliminated, because it was useless to prepare land well for inferior 
seed. He preferred to plant Redskins, which did well on either dry or moist 
ground. Snowflake did well if planted late on moist, swampy soil. They 
matured slowly, but grew rapidly after the early rains, and the potatoes grown on 
swampy land kept better than those grown on dry land. Early potatoes should 
be planted about the end of July in order that the young potatoes might miss 
the frosts. Summer crops should be sowu about the end of October, and would 
be ready in March. If potatoes had matured by the middle of March they 
should be dug before the early rains, because, if left in the ground after the rain, 
they would rot. Potatoes should not be stored where the sun could shine or the 
wind blow on them, because their flavor became ruined thereby. Potatoes should 
be kept in a hole in the earth, covered over with plenty of straw. When taken 
out they were as fresh as when just dug. Seed should l>e covered over with damp 
bags in order to make it commence to shoot before planting. When the plants 
were Bin. in height all weeds should be hoed out. He was averse to using a 
“scuffler M to mound the potatoes, because it disturbed the outside loots and did 
more harm than good. Most farmers plante.d from 500 to 1,000 onion plants 
every year, and as they were easy to grow, they were often planted in a slovenly 
fashion. He preferred using fowl manure for onions, but it should not be spread 
too thickly, because it was liable to burn the plant. With 4ewts. or 5cwts. of 
artificial manure to the acre onions did well. They should be planted in rows 2ft. 
apart, with 8in. between the plants. He had tried early and late planting, and 
preferred having the plants transplanted as early as possible. About the middle 
of May was the best time to transplant, because the early onions were always 
milder than those grown later. The best varieties to grow were the Brown and 
White Spanish, because they matured early; but too many of that kind should not 
be planted, because a good, long-keeping onion should be grown as well. Brown's 
long-keeping onion was a good keeper. Other good varieties were:—Pineapple 
(a very large grower), Silver Kin£, and Mammoth Pompeii. The last-named was 
an Italian variety, and a splendid grower. Onions should be kept quite free 
from weeds, and that could be very easily done by the use of a light hoe. The 
onion should be,treated in very much the same manner as a potato, first hoeing out 
the weeds and then mounding up the earth around them in order that the sun 
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might not shine on the bulbs. In the discussion which ensued, Mr. A. Johnstone 
said that potatoes used as seed were not really seed in the same sense as wheat. 
The grain of wheat contained the germ of life, but the germ of reproduction in 
the potato was contained in the eye, anti there was no advantage in grading 
potatoes for seed. Potatoes flowered and produced seed, just as other plants, but 
the seed was not used for reproduction. 

PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 2fi.78in.). 

August 5th.—Present: 10 members. 

Working Black Soil.— In cultivating black soil Mr. P. II. Kibby, in a paper 
treating with that subject, recommended that ploughing should lie commenced 
about the middle of February with a disc plough, and continued as long as the 
disc; would work, which would only be until the wet weather set in, when the work 
should lie completed with a stump-jump plough. He preferred the disc because 
it left the ground more open to the sun and wind and broke down much better at 
seeding time. He preferred ploughing 4$iu. deep, especially for potatoes, man¬ 
golds, and peas, but 4in. w:vs sufficient for other crops. After harvest the crops 
which it was intended should be; sown should be mapped out, and the variety of 
seed to be allotted to each paddock or plot determined. The barley area should 
be ploughed first, because it weeded more working than the others. It should be 

left open until a few weeks from sowing. After the barley ground had been 

treated the land for hay and oats should lie ploughed, and lastly the paddocks 

devoted to wheat. The land should be worked well before seeding. He preferred 

for that work the stump jump cultivator with V-point shares, which stirred the 
ground well, and made a good seed bed. The ground should lie harrowed twice 
before drilling, and afterwards as well. Seeding time was determined by the sea¬ 
son, the general practice being to wait for the rain before sowing, in order that 
all rubbish might be destroyed and a better seed bed formed than if the seed were 
put in dry. He advocated sowing for hay in May, 14 bush. of Algerian oats and 
ibush. of Whitt* Tuscan wheat, with SOlbs. of mineral super. After finishing the 
hav crop, the oats which it was intended to thresh for grain should In* sown. The 
wheat crop should be put in from the end of May to the end of June, but last year 
he had derived the best results from Gluyas sown on August 23rd, which averaged 
22bush., but they had splendid rains in September and October. He intended to 
repeat the experiment, this season. He strongly advocated sowing Gluyas in black 
heavy land. There was no trouble in harvesting it. Barley land should be well 

worked, as it was the most profitable. It should be ploughed in February and 
March, cultivated in June and July, and sown from July 20th to the end of August, 
at the rate of Ibush. of Duckbill barley and SO lbs. of super, to the acre. For 
potatoes black soils should be jdoughed to a depth of 4$in. in May, and worked at 
least every fortnight thereafter with a good cultivator, and after a few days it should 
bo harrowed, until October, when the ground should be ploughed again, and the 
potatoes sown. He adopted that method last year, and then, after the potatoes 
had been planted, he kept the harrows going every few days until the potatoes were 
too high, and then he put the horse cultivator through them. As a result, alt 
through the summer the ground remained loose, whereas in the next paddock, which 
had been only treated with plough and harrow, the ground was very hard, and dis¬ 
played cracks all over it. With more thorough working the results from the black 
land would be better, and he was confident it would grow potatoes equal to those 
produced on the Millicent fiats. Mr. I). McKay said that potatoes sprinkled with 
burnt lime were practically moth proof. 

At the meeting on July 8th, discussion took place on a paper read many years 
ago by Mr. Adamson on 4 4 Wheat Growing . 7} Mr. Ockley pointed out that Federa¬ 
tion wheat bad fallen from its prominent position, and had been succeeded by Yan- 
dilla King and Gluyas. Mr, Kilsby advocated June and July sowings of wheat, 
which had yielded, in his experience, ibush. or 5 bush, more than he had obtained 
from May seeding. Wheat was a long way l»ehind Duckbill barley as a revenue 
producer, 22bush. of wheat not being equal financially to 65bush. of barley, the 
stubble of which was also of greater value than that of wheat. Mr. Moran favored 
Federation wheat on a black soil, because it was lees liable to rust. Wheat would 
prove far-more profitable when a rotation suitable to the plains had been evolved. 
Bellying to a question with regard to bringing grown sheep from the Northern 
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areas to that district, Mr. D. A. Fullerton said the only advantage to be gained was 
that they would yield more wool the first shearing, because they would be carrying 
more than 12 months * growth before the South-East shearing season arrived. In 
many cases the flocks brought from the North were only cull drafts. He also re¬ 
ferred to the wonderful improvement of much of the country in that district, the 
unhealthy conditions producing * ‘ coastiness * * having been removed by a system of 
drainage. 


TANTANOOLA. 

August 5th.—Present: 21 members. 

Agricultural Experiences. —A paper on agriculture was read by Mr. C. G. 
Searle, in which he detailed his exper.ences with two plots of land as follows:— 
Plot 1.—First year—Ploughed in June; broadcasted with Cape barley and 601bs. 
super, per acre; returns, nil. Second year—Ploughed in July; harrowed three 
times; drilled with 601bs. oats and 60)bs. super.; returns, two tons of hay per 
acre. Third year—Ploughed in April; harrowed four t'mes; drilled 621bs. barley 
and 801bs. super; returns, 30busb. per acre. Fourth year—Ploughed and sown 
with oats; returns, two and a half tons hay per acre. Fifth year—Ploughed and 
drilled with wheat, 601bs per acre, and 801bs mineral super.; returns, two tons 
of hay per acre. Sixth year—Ploughed and sown with oats as previously; returns, 
three tons of hay per acre. Seventh year—Ploughed in March; sown in May 
with Tuscan wheat, 601bs., with 901hs. super.; returns, 32bush. per aero. Cultiva¬ 
tion was during a dry period. The wet season prevented a continuation because 
the land was in a low-lying situation. Plot 2.—First year—Ploughed in February, 
4in. deep; cultivated three times; drilled with 901bs. super, and 621bs. English 
barley; returns, 40bush. per acre. Second year—Ploughed in March; cultivated 
three times; drilled with 901b8. super, and 501bs. Algerian oats; returns, three tons 
hay per acre. Third year—Ploughed in March; cultivated four times; drilled with 
901bs. super and 601bs. Tuscan wheat; returns, two and a half tons of hay per 
acre. Fourth year—Ploughed in May; cultivated twice, harrowed once; drilled with 
901bs. super, and O01bs. oats; returns, three tons hay per acre. The plot has 
been sown with wheat for the present season. The use of the spring-tooth 
cultivator and surface draining were necessary in order that the land might 
be worked when required. 


KONGORONG, September 5th.—At the inaugural meeting of the Branch there 
was an interesting discussion led by Mr. F. R. Uphill on the disease locally known 
as “The Coast '* 

PENOLA, September 2nd.— A report was made that a pest in the oat crops in the 
district was making great headway. Various local matters were discussed and 
questions answered. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


An Allen Weed. 

In the May, 1916, issue of the Journal, attention was directed to the 
occurrence ahReuinark of an alien weed which threatened to become as 
serious a pest as the Bathurst Burr. Realising the danger, the Govern¬ 
ment immediately took steps to cut out and burn the weed, which is 
known botanieally as Xanthium Canadensc. It is only reasonable 
to assume, however, that some of the plants escaped notice, and mat¬ 
ured. As the area on which the weed was first discovered is subject to 
inundation, there is every reason to fear that any seeds which escaped 
destruction would be carried down stream, possibly finding their way 
through the various irrigating plants on to the reclaimed areas. 

Land holders on the banks of the Murray will be doing a service to 
themselves and to the State by keeping a sharp look out for this un¬ 
welcome immigrant. Readers are referred to page 898 of the May 
issue, on which will be found an illustration of the plant in question. 


Publication Received. 

“Money in Bees in Australasia,” by Tarlton.—Rayment, Whit- 
combe, and Tombs, Limited. 


Conference of Dairy Factory Proprietors. 

At a recent meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, it was 
suggested that good might result from an attempt to hold a conference 
of representatives of various dairy factories in this State. It was 
thought that a gathering of interested parties, for the purpose of giving 
consideration to questions affecting the dairying industry, more 
especially from the standpoint of the factory manager, might tend to 
the attainment of a higher standard of the product, and generally make 
lor a higher status for the industry. It is proposed that the gathering 
should be primarily of an educational character, consideration being 
given more especially to the technique of dairy produce manufacture, in 
addition to the marketing of produce. Various factory proprietors 
throughout the State have been communicated with in respect to the 
conference, the success of which will, of course, depend very largely 
upon the measure of support granted by those interested. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture , Adelaide.” 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.] 

i i T. E. P., Kingscote (K.I.), has a mare with film on eye from injury; eye does 
not seem to have been pierced. 

Reply—Probably if a few drops of a solution of 2 grains of nitrate of silver 
to loz. of distilled water are applied to the eye daily it will improve, or a few 
grains of boracic acid may be blown in once or twice a week. It will probably take 
some weeks clearing. Po not be led into blowing in sugar or powdered glass. 

“Ii. B ., 99 Sevenhills, had a horse which was feeding in paddock; galloped in 
all right, shivered, staggered, and died in four minutes. 

Reply—In all probability from over distension of the stomach, due to rapid fer¬ 
mentation induced by the gallop. Many such cases come to hand at this time of 
year, and the actual cause of death is mechanical interference with the heart beat. 

* i II. C. P., ” Honiton, seeks advice in artificial rearing of foal. 

Reply—With feed as plentiful as it is now, the mare should be able to bring 
up the two foals without extra feed, but if any is given a few pounds of bran 
and crushed oats daily will be best. Cow ’b milk should be diluted by one-third 
water, and a good pinch of sugar of milk dissolved in each pint. It should be 
fed warm, through a teat. Condensed milk is not so good as cow ? s, and at present 
prices too expensive. Five parts of water to one of milk may be given. The 
foal should be brought on to a little crushed oats and bran as early as possible, and 
when he takes to them the milk may be gradually decreased, and boiled linseed 
jelly substituted for some of it. Many foals so reared are quite as well grown 
as those brought up on their dam. 

“A. K., M Tiparra, Paskeville, has a mare 9 years, which was off color, tucked 
up, driven 30 miles as a remedy, sluggish, off appetite; lay down, but not in pain; 
recovered in three days; water quite red. 

Reply—The condition is known as hsemoglobinuria, and is the result of excessive 
nitrogenous waste in the system. You were lucky to get a recovery. Frequently 
on a journey there is complete paralysis of the hindquarters. A satisfactory treat¬ 
ment is small doses of turpentine in linseed oil. In your case no further treat¬ 
ment is necessary. 

“W. A., ; ' Wokurna, reports horses troubled with sore shoulders. 

Reply—There seems to be poor horsemastership somewhere. Clean the shoulders 
after work every evening, beat out the collars at least once a week, for the worst 
have two collars for alternate days. Stop oats if given. Read “Sore Shoulders ’ 7 
in Journal last year. Give a tablespoon of sulphur once daily to each horse for 
a week. Mix two ounces white lead and a tablespoon pure carbolic acid in a pint 
of neatsfoot oil and dress shoulders and collar before work, at dinner time, and 
shoulders after work regularly. Offer a bonus to the teamster that gets his horses 
well in the shortest time. 
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“F, B .,” Carrow, has a mare affected with*rash which disappeared in about 
12 hours. 

Reply—The trouble was nettle rash, or Urticaria , which occurs generally in the 
spring, and is due to disorder of the blood. It is well to give a tablespoon of 
sulphur in the food for a week when it attacks an animal. 

“E. R ., 91 Cleve, has a cow with swellings like boils on udder. 

Reply—The condition is cowpox. Dress twice a day with boracic ointment, and 
paint the worst with collodion. The milk may be used if boiled first. 

11 J. G., M Warratta Vale, reports sows as being itchy, weak in legs, with hard 
udder. 

Reply—The troubles arise from worms, lice, and chill. Rub over with kerosine; 
rub warm lard into udder, and dress the ulcer with sulphur one part, boric acid 
seven parts. Give daily in food a tablespoon of a mixture of equal parts sulphur, 
saltpetre, and charcoal, and give cinders regularly in feed. 

‘‘J. B. T.,” Sutherlands, had a colt 2 years, castrated; taken good care of; 
three weeks later enormous swellings occurred, and the animal died. 

Reply—It is much better to let colts run out after the operation, as the exer¬ 
cise enables a good drainage to take place. In this case death resulted from ab¬ 
sorption of septic matter. 

11 A. A., * ’ Mount Hope, has a colt 3 years, with chaff in eye. 

Reply—To make sure whether the chaff is still there, throw the colt, press on 
upper lid with first finger and lower with thumb and look, for often a piece of 
chaff goes but leaves its shape on the opaque eye. If still there take a pair of 
tweezers or a hairpin and use as forceps, A little 5 per cent, solution of cocaine 
assists in this performance. Afterwards dress the eye daily with a little solution 
made by dissolving 2 grains of nitrate of silver in an ounce of distilled or rain 
water. It will take some weeks for the eye to clear. 


DEATH OF FOALS. 

NAVEL OR JOINT ILL. 

From different parts of the State come reports that losses are occur¬ 
ring amongst young foals. The symptoms, as given by an inquirer on 
Yorke Peninsula, are for the animals, 2 days or a fortnight after 
birth, to become very lame, with swellings on the knees, stifles, &c. 
They resist treatment, and if the swellings are lanced, foetid pus 
exudes. In the majority of cases the affected beasts die. 

Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. (Government Veterinary 
Lecturer), states:—“This is navel or joint ill, technically, Omphalo 
thrombo-phlebitis. It is caused by a specific organism which obtains 
entry to the system through the navel. It is hard and expensive to 
treat ; practically the only drug of any use is acetozone. Twenty 
grains are dissolved in pure water, and the navel and lanced sores 
dressed with the solution Upt. water) twice a day. Two table¬ 
spoons of the solution should be given as a drench twice a day as well. 
The disease is communicated both by dam and pasture, so when preva¬ 
lent, as in this case, all foals’ navels should be dressed either with 
tincture of iodine or a paste of equal parts chlorinated lime and 
boric acid, as soon as they are dropped, and if the navel remains 
moist, as often as required to dry it. In-foal mares should be re¬ 
moved from paddocks where it occurs, and. these and yards, &c., 
should not be used for foaling mares for at least two seasons . 99 
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Fig. 1.—Exterior of the Horse: 

Side View. 


Referbnoes. 


1 Forehead. 

19 Croup. 

39 Abdomen. 

2 Forelock. 

20 Tall. 

40 Flank. 

3 Ear. 

21 Throat. 

41 Testicles. 

4 Supra-orbit. 

22 Cervical Groove. 

42 Sheath. 

3 Eyrebrow. 

23 Shoulder. 

43 Buttock. 

6 Eye. 

24 Shoulder Point. 

44 Point of Buttock. 

7 Nose. 

25 Breast. 

45 Thigh. 

8 Nasal Peak. 

26 Upper Arm. 

46 Haunch. 

0 Nostril. 

27 Elbow. 

47 Stifle. 

10 Upper Lip. 

28 Point of Elbow. 

48 Leg or Gaskin. 

11 Lower Lip. 

29 Forearm. 

49 Hock. 

12 Chin. 

80 Chestnut. 

50 Point of Hock. 

18 Cheek. 

81 Knee. 

51 Tendo Achilles or Ham-string. 

14 Temple. 

32 Canon. 

52 Chestnut. 

15 Neck. 

88 Fetlock-joint. 

53 Canon. 

15 # Crest. 

84 Pastern. 

54 Fetlock-joint. 

10 Wither * 

85 Coronet. 

55 Pastern. 

17 Back. 

86 Foot. 

56 Coronet. 

18 Loins 

37 Brisket. 

57 Foot. 


38 Chest. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

SIXTH REPORT ON THE PERMANENT FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 

SEASONS 1904-1915. 

[By Walter J. Colebatch, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Principal, Rose¬ 
worthy Agricultural College, and R. C. Scott, Assistant Experi¬ 
mentalist.] 


(Continued f rom page 195.) 

(B)—MANURJAL EXPERIMENTS. 

1. PHOSPHATIC MANURES. 

The experiments, in progress concerning phosphatic fertilisers may 
be divided into three sections— 

(a) Those that aim at discovering the effects of the residues of 

superphosphate on a crop of wheat when applied to the fallow 
in the previous year. 

( b ) Those that bear upon the direct and indirect effects of super¬ 

phosphate when applied to wheat crops grown under two- 
course and three-course rotations. 

(c) Those that have been designed to ascertain the merits of basic 

slag as a fertiliser for wheat comparatively with more soluble 
forms of phosphatic manure. 

(a) Reversion Plots. 

The first group of plots, which are known as Reversion Plots, were 
started last year in response to a number of inquiries as to the amount 
of manure that should be applied with seed sown on land that had 
failed to produce a crop the year before. It was generally considered 
that crops sown in 1915 on the failures of the drought year—1914— 
would not require a full dressing in order to ensure maximum returns, 
provided always that the 1914 application exceeded £cwt. per acre. 
This conclusion was based on the knowledge that soils, generally speak¬ 
ing, possess high retentive powers for phosphoric acid. Even in years 
of heavy rainfall, the loss of this ingredient through leaching is in¬ 
appreciable, except in soils of an open, porous nature, such as sands 
and light sandy loams. Nevertheless, it was not deemed wise to advo¬ 
cate the complete omission of superphosphate in 1915, even where 
heavy dressings, up to 2cwts. per acre, were habitually applied, for the 
reason that a readily soluble form of phosphoric acid at the time of 
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germination is essential to a quick even braird, and the presence of 
such a stimulant could only be secured by the application of a further 
quantity of superphosphate with the grain. It was thought, however, 
that as long as sufficient water-soluble phosphoric acid to meet the 
initial demand of the young plant was supplied, the crop might be 
expected to satisfy its requirements in the matter of phosphoric acid 
by turning to account the unused portion of the 1914 dressing. The 
difficulty was, however, to form an idea as to the minimum proportion of 
the normal quantity of superphosphate that is necessary to promote a 
satisfactory germination and rapid early growth. 


It is probable that the opinions expressed erred on the cautious side, 
as it would naturally be felt by those called upon to pronounce a 
verdict that much more harm would be apt to result from under¬ 
manuring than from the use of more than the crop required. It was 
considered, however, that something more definite was needed, in order 


to guide us in the matter, and we, therefore, determined to test the 
residual effects in permanent plots in accordance with the following 
scheme:— 

1916. 

Bare fallow ., 

lcwt. superphosphate.. 

1916. 

/ No manure 

Wheat.. f c ,T t -*T r - 
( 2 “ “ 

1917. 

Bare fallow 

Bare fallow .. 

2cwt. superphosphate.. 

/No manure 

Wheat.. 8 T r ‘ 

( 2 “ “ 

Bare fallow 


We recognised the difficulties that confront an experiment of this 
nature, and realise that the plots may have to be continued for a 
number of seasons without yielding results that will assist materially 
in the elucidation of the problem before us. At any rate, in the in¬ 
terests of the farming community we entertain the hope that this may 
actually happen. Eventually, however, we anticipate being able to 
obtain some figures that will prove to be both instructive and ser¬ 
viceable. 


(6) Superphosphate Plots. 

1. Direct Effect of Superphosphate Used in Bare Fallow-Wheat 

Rotation . 

We include under this title the second group of phosphatic fertiliser 
plots. 

The influence of superphosphate on cereal production is recognised 
everywhere, but in no other part of the world has their use in agri- 
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culture been followed by such striking results and far-reaching effects 
as in Australia. To some extent, perhaps, it is the relative ineffec¬ 
tiveness of potassic and nitrogenous fertilisers that has thrown into 
relief the remarkable results obtained from the employment of water- 
soluble phosphatic manures. 

Nothing that can be said, however, can detract in any way from the 
merits of this form of phosphoric acid under local conditions. Super¬ 
phosphate is the predominating manure here, simply and solely be¬ 
cause in general it is not found to be economical to grow crops without 
it, or to apply any other fertiliser either in conjunction with or in sub¬ 
stitution for it. The extent to which it has come into use is evident 
by reference to the official statistics, which show that of the areas under 
cultivation in 1914 and 1915, the percentages dressed with superphos¬ 
phates were 84.98 and 80.78 respectively. Under these circumstances 
it becomes a simple matter to understand why special interest always 
attaches to investigations into the actions of superphosphate in this 
country. This was one of the first subjects studied through the 
medium of permanent field plots at Roseworthy College, and we are 
now in a position to give some trustworthy average figures bearing 
upon certain phases of the question. 

We have under trial quantitative tests with standard grade super¬ 
phosphate on wheat grown on the two-course and also on the three- 
course rotation. 

In the appended tables are shown the yields obtained under the bare 
fallow-wheat system from applications of lewt. and 2cwt. dressings of 
superphosphate per acre. 


Table XI. — Showing Effect of Different Quantities of Superphosphate — 
36/38 Grade—on Wheat Grown in Rotation with Bare Fallow , 1905-15. 

( a ) —Grain Yields. 


Years. No Manure, lcwt. Superphosphate. 2cwts. Superphosphate. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. . Bush. lbs. 

1905 . 21 55 28 56 30 11 

1906 . 17 13 23 43 20 48 

1907 . 14 36 20 31 17 53 

1908 . 24 48 32 46 33 53 

1909 . 24 47 29 64 29 32 

1910 . 18 18 19 49 22 2 

1911 . 9 0 14 7 14 38 

1912 . 10 43 18 11 19 50 

1913 . 2 39 5 4 7 32 

1914 . 6 17 6 9 11 34 

1916 . 21 85 23 32 25 49 


Means . 15 37 20 15 21 15 
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Table XI, Showing Effect of Different Quantities of Superphosphate — 

continued. 

(6)—Total Produce and Hay Yields. 

Years. No Manure, lewt. Superphosphate. 2cwts. Superphosphate. 



T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1005 .. 

.... 1 

19 

33 

2 

11 

54 

2 

15 

68 

1906 . 

.... 1 

18 

63 

2 

8 100 

2 

6 

62 

1907 . 

.... 0 

19 

59 

1 

8 

88 

1 

3 

60 

1908 . 

.... 1 

16 

1 

2 

11 

26 

2 

15 

84 

1909 . 

.... 2 

2 

4 

2 

7 

61 

2 

12 

66 

1910 . 

.... 1 

17 

104 

2 

5 

98 

2 

8 

14 

1911 . 

.... 1 

0 

34 

1 

8 

9 

1 

9 

29 

1912 . 

.... 0 

17 

63 

1 

6 

32 

1 

9 

64 

1913 . 

.... 0 

7 

78 

0 

10 

19 

0 

14 

90 

1914 . 

.... 0 

10 

75 

0 

8 

106 

0 

16 

69 

1915 . 

.... 1 

18 

68 

2 

9 

9 

2 

4 

71 

Means . 

.... 1 

8 

2 

1 

16 

4 

1 

17 

102 

Mean hay yield ... 

.... 1 

14 

19 

2 

3 

106 

2 

6 

26 


The points brought out by these tables, which cover an eleven-year 
period, are:— 

1. The increase in crop which may be expected in average years 

from the use of lewt. of superphosphate is 4bush. 381bs. of 
grain or 9cwt. 871bs. of hay per acre. 

2. The corresponding increases which may be counted on in normal 

years when 2ewts. of the same fertiliser are applied are 5bush. 
381bs. of grain, or 12cwt. 71bs. of hay per acre. 

3. The extra yield to be anticipated in average* seasons from the 

addition of the second cwt. of superphosphate is lbush. of 
grain or 2cwt. 321bs. of hay per acre. 

In the succeeding tables the values of these increases, calculated at 
normal rates are shown, as also are the net values after deducting 
4s. 6d. per cwt. of manure from the gross values. 


Table XII. —Showing Comparative Values of Differences in Yields . 
( a ) Grain Yields. 

INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER. 

No Manure. lewt. Superphosphate. 

—.. , A.- . —.._A_ 


Net ' Net Value 



Mean 

Grain 

Value 

Value 

Grain 

Value 

Allowing 

Super- 

Yields. 

per 

at 3/6 

Allowing 

per 

at 3/6 

4/6 per” 

phosphate. 

1905-1915. 
Bush. lbs. 

Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

per 

Bush. 

4/6 per cwt. Acre, 
of Manure. Bush. lbs. 

Bushel. 

cwt. of 
Manure. 

No manure,. 

15 37 

-— 

— 


_ ■ 


r ..., 

lowt. 

20 15 

4 38 

16/3 

11/9 

— 

— 

_ 

2CWtS......e 

21 15 

5 38 

19/9 

10/9 

1 0 

3/6 

-i/- 
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Table XII. -Showing Comparative Values of Differences in Yields — continued* 
(6) Total Produce and Hay Yields. 



Mean Yields 

Calculated Mean 

No Manure. 

Superphosphate. 

Total Produce 

Hay Yields. 

f _A_ _ 


1906-1915. 

1905-1915. 

Hay Per Acre. 


Tons. cwts. lbs. 

Tons. cwts. lbs. 

Tons cwts. lbs. 

No manure. 

1 8 2 

1 14 19 

— 

lcwt. 

1 16 4 

2 3 106 

0 9 87 

2cwts. 

1 17 102 

2 6 26 

0 12 7 


INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER. 



No Manure. 

lcwt. Superphosphate. 

Superphosphate. 

Value at 

Net Value 

Hay Per 

Value at 

Net Value 


35/- ton. 

Allowing 

Acre. 

35/- ton. 

Allowing 



4/6 cwt. 



4/6 cwt. 



of Super. 



of Super. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

T. c. L. 

s. d. 

s . d. 

No manure. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lcwt. 

17 1 

12 7 

— 

— 

— 

2cwts. 

21 1 

12 1 

0 2 32 

4 0 

-0 6 


in connection with the above tables, it should be noted that the 
term “net value' ? is not used in the sense of net profit. In order to 
arrive at a true net profit, allowance would have to be made for the 
additional expense entailed in garnering and marketing the extra 
crop. The figures, however, enable comparisons to be made on a 
monetary basis, and it will be patent to all that from this point of 
view the practice of using lcwt. of superphosphate for wheat crops is 
a truly economic one. In the matter of grain, the extra return is 
worth 16s. 3d., which leaves a credit balance of 11s. 9d. per acre after 
defraying the cost of manure. With hay crops in this district the 
lcwt. dressing gives on the average an increase on the net value of 
12s. 7d. per acre. 

Judged on the crop returns alone, the practice of applying a second 
cwt. of superphosphate to wheat crops in the bare fallow-wheat rotation 
is an unprofitable one. Calculating on the same basis as before, we 
find that the system results in a debit balance of Is. in grain crops 
and 6d. in hay crops. 

We have, therefore, to record, as the result of 11 years’ work, that on 
the clay loams in this district the second cwt. of superphosphate per 
acre applied to wheat grown in alternate years with bare fallow is 
not directly profit-bearing in an average season. 

2. Influence of Rainfall on Effect of Superphosphate on Wheat . 

It has been known for many years that the application of mineral 
manures fo wheat crops help to assist them through the dry periods. 
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and enables them to ripen their grain under a lower rainfall than 
would be possible otherwise. From certain experiments conducted 
by Marie Davy, it has been inferred that land dressed with mineral 
fertilisers would produce good wheat on approximately 33 per cent, 
less rainfall than unmanured land. This bears out the general ex¬ 
perience that dry seasons are more likely to bring out sharply the 
differences between the fertilising effects of artificial manures than wet 
seasons. A heavy rainfall enables the crop to make fuller use of the 
mineral nutrients in the soil, and thus masks the influence of readily 
available fertilisers. 

Whereas a dry season favors the crop which is developing under the 
* c stimulus” of a water-soluble phosphate, in wet years the ripening 
period is delayed, and the slower-growing crop on the unmanured 
plot profits by the protraction of the season in a greater degree than 
the fertilised crop. 

Figures indicating our experience in connection with this subject 
are subjoined. 


Table XIII.—■> Showing Average Percentage Increases of Wheat Treated with 
2 cwts. of Superphosphate over Unmanured Wheat , Grown on Bare 
Fallow—Wheat Rotation , 1905-1915. 

2cwts Superphosphate. 
Grain. Hay. 

Seasons much above average— Per cent. Per cent. 

1908 1 


1905 

1915 


+ 28-29 .. + 33-76 


Seasons normal— 

1910 \. + 20-66 .. + 23-79 

1906 / 

Seasons below average— 

1912 

1911 V . -f 52-45 .. -f 43-50 

1907 J 


Seasons very much below average— 

1913 \ 

1914 /. 


4-113-81 .. -f 71-11 


It will be noticed that the number of years included under the four 
classes of seasons is limited, nevertheless they go to show that both in 
grain and hay yield the increase over the check plot yield is very much 
greater in the very dry years than when the rainfall was above the 
average. 

That the vegetative period is shortened by the use of superphosphate 
is clearly indicated in the following table of observations on the dura¬ 
tion of the different stages in crop development. 
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Table XIV .—Showing Number of Days Elapsing between Characteristic 
Periods of Vegetation of Vnmamred Wheat and of Wheat Dressed 
with Superphosphate . Plots 26 and 27. 


Year. 

No. of Bays Between 
Germination and Full 
Bloom. 

_ 

No. of Days Between 
Full Bloom and 
Ripening. 

No. of Days Between 
Germination and 
Ripening. 

___.A._.____ 



t - 


( 



No Manure. 

Super¬ 

phosphate. 

No Manure. 

Super¬ 

phosphate. 

No Manure. 

Super¬ 

phosphate. 


No. of Days. 

No. of Days. No. of Days. 

No, of Days. 

No. of Days. 

No. of Days. 

1906.. 

137 

136 

53 

52 

190 

188 

1907.. 

132 

128 

52 

55 

184 

183 

1908 .. 

127 

123 

36 

35 

163 

158 

1909.. 

139 

137 

43 

46 

182 

183 

1910 .. 

129 

125 

52 

54 

181 

179 

1911 .. 

126 

121 

46 

47 

172 

168 

1912 .. 

114 

109 

45 

42 

159 

151 

1913 .. 

89 

80 

38 

44 

127 

124 

1914 .. 

104 

- 102 

48 

38 

152 

140 

1915.. 

123 

119 

47 

43 

170 

162 


_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Moans. 

122 

118 

46 

46 

168 

164 


Thus we see that during the last 10 years there has been a mean dif¬ 
ference of four days between germination and ripening in manured 
and unmanured crops. The whole of this difference occurs in the 
period between germination and flowering; the unmanured wheat 
ripening off quite as rapidly as the manured when once the blooming 
stage has been reached. 

S. Direct Effects of Superphosphate Used in the Bare Fallow, Wheat, 

Pasture Rotation . 

The application of superphosphate under a three-course rotation has 
been tested in four sets of plots, receiving £cwt., lcwt., 2cwts., and 
8cwts. per acre respectively, when under wheat. The pasturage on 
these plots has varied from time to time. At the commencement of 
the experiment, it consisted of spontaneous herbage, but of late years 
rape has been regularly sown without manure at the rate of 41bs. of 
seed per acre. 

The high prices that stock are bringing and are likely to command 
for some time to come will incline farmers towards this rotation, which 
admits of more stock being carried than is possible under the two- 
course system. For this reason the appended results showing* mean 
yields of grain and hay are of peculiar interest at the present juncture* 
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Table XV.— Showing Effects of Different Quantities of Superphosphate — 
36/38 Grade—on Wheat Grown in Rotation with Pasture and Bare 
Fallow, 1905-1915. 

( a ) Gbain Yields. 

SuporphoBphato. 


Years. Jcwt. lcwt. 2ewts, 3owis. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

1905 . 28 53 29 19 30 51 28 52 

1906 . 19 14 17 46 20 4 22 57 

1907 . 16 24 14 22 13 21 12 5 

1908 . 27 32 29 1 31 23 32 53 

1909 . 25 48 26 37 27 33 29 38 

1910 . 18 42 19 2 20 18 17 39 

1911 . 17 24 17 51 21 47 22 43 

1912 . 18 58 20 54 22 10 19 52 

1913 . 7 11 6 8 5 29 5 43 

1914 . 6 41 8 20 11 11 10 8 

1915 . 2.1 5 23 3 24 55 25 16 

Means. 19 5 19 18 20 4 9 20 42 


(5) Total Produce and Hay Yields, 

Superphosphate 


Years, Jcwt. lent. 2ewis. 3cwts. 

T. C. L. T. O. L. T. C. L. T. C. L. 

1905 . 2 14 88 2 17 4 2 15 22 2 18 104 

1906 .. 2 6 3 1 17 4 6 2 2 7 2 4 18 

1907 . 1 3 21 1 0 27 0 19 77 0 18 12 

1908 . 2 7 50 2 11 55 2 12 71 2 14 74 

1909 . 2 8 46 2 10 56 2 11 70 2 19 74 

1910 . 2 7 24 2 10 71 2 10 80 2 2 1 5 

1911 . 1 17 3 1 17 69 2 1 73 2 0 90 

1912 . 1 9 68 1 11 93 1 13 5 1 10 102 

1913 . 0 13 39 0 11 48 0 11 24 0 7 12 

1914 . 0 7 55 0 11 37 0 15 110 0 12 89 

1915 . 2 4 85 2 3 18 2 5 44 2 6 96 

Means. 1 16 34 1 16 68 1 18 12 1 17 93 

Mean hay yields. 2 4 31 2 4 72 2 6 53 2 6 1 5 


A glance at the above tables will show that there has been on the 
average of seasons a steady increase in yield up to the 2cwt. plot, 
whereas the mean returns show a slight decline as the result of the 
addition of the third cwt. of manure. This remark applies to grain 
and hay alike. 

The plots may be conveniently compared one with another by re¬ 
ference to the next two tables, which indicate differences in yields, 
together with the gross and net values of the same. 
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Table XVI. — Showing Comparative Values of Differences in Yields . 

(a) Grain Yields. 


INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 





Jcwt. 


lcwt. 


Super- 

Mean 

Grain 

Value 

at 

Net Value, 

Allowing 

Value 

at 

Net Value, 
Allowing 

phosphate. 

Yields, 

3s. 6d. 

4s. 6d. Grain 

3s. 6d. 

4s. 6d. 


1905-1915 

X>er Acre. 

per 

per Cwt. per Acre. 

per 

per Cwt. 


Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. 
8. d. 

Super. 

s. d. Bush. lbs. 

Bush. 

8 . d. 

Super. 

«. d. 

Jcwt . 

. 19 5 

— 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 


lcwt. 

. 19 18 

0 13 

0 9 

- 1 6 — 

_ 


2cwts. 

. 20 49 

1 44 

6 1 

- 0 8 1 31 

5 4 

0 10 

3cwts . 

. 20 42 

1 37 

5 8 

- 5 7 1 24 

4 11 

- 4 1 

Jcwt . 

Superphosphate. 


t 

Mean 

Yields, Grain 

1905-1915. per Acre. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

19 5 —■ 

2cwts. 

Value 

at 

3s. 0d. 

per 
Bush. 
s. d. 

Net Value, 
Allowing 
4«. 6d. 
per Cwt, 
Super. 
s. d. 

lcwt. 




19 18 — 

_ 

_ 

2cwts . 




20 49 — 

_ 

_ 

3cwts . 




20 42 - 0 7 - 

0 5 

- 4 11 


(6) Hay Yields. 

INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 



Mftan 

nuiotiU 


Jcwt. 


lcwt. 

A 


Super¬ 

lUvcIU 

Yields. 

Vulv UU& wu 

Mean 

r 


Net Value, 

1 f 


Net Value, 

phos¬ 

Total 

Hay 


Value 

Allowing 


Value 

Allowing 

phate. 

Produce, 

Yields, 

Hay 

at 35s. 

4s. 6d. 

Hay 

at 35s. 

4s. 6d. 


1905-15. 

1905-15. 

per Acre per 

Cwt 

per Acre. 

per 

Cwt. 





Ton. 

Super. 


Ton. 

Super. 


T. C. L. 

T. C. L. 

C. L. 

s. d. 

d. 

C. L. 

a. d. 

8. d. 

Jcwt. 

1 16 34 

2 4 31 

— 

-— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

lcwt. 

1 16 68 

2 4 72 

0 41 

0 8 

-17 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2cwts. 

1 18 12 

2 6 53 

2 22 

3 10 

- 2 11 

1 93 

3 2 

- 1 4 

3cwts. 

1 17 93 

2 6 15 

1 96 

3 3 

-80 

1 56 

2 7 

-65 








2cwts. 






Mean 

Calculated 

r L 

-A- 






Yields, 

Mean 



Net Value, 


Superphosphate. 


Total 

Hay 


Value 

Allowing 





Produce, 

Yields, 

Hav 

at 35s. 

4s. 6d. 


1905-15. 1905-15. per Acre* 

T. C. L. T. O. L. C. L. 

Jcwt . 1 16 34 2 4 31 — 

lcwt. 1 16 68 2 4 72 — 

2cwts. 1 18 12 2 6 53 — 

3cwts. 1 17 93 2 6 15 — 0 38 


per 
Ton. 
8. d. 


0 7 


Cwt. 
Super. 
#. d. 


5 1 


The first point that calls for notice is the relatively small increase 
in hay as well as in grain from the application of the second $cwt. of 
manure. The extra yield is so slight that the heavier manuring is 
seen to involve a net loss of Is. fid. per acre. The 2cwt. dressing has 
given the nfost satisfactory returns in grain, but in the matter of hay it 
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does not; appear to advantage when compared with either of the lighter 
dressed plots. Thus it has resulted in a net loss of 2s. lid. per acre 
as compared with the £cwt. plot, and Is. 4d. per acre compared with 
the lewt. dressing. 

In not one instance has the use of a third cwt. of superphosphate 
been profit bearing—in fact, the net loss entailed has varied from 
4s. Id. to 5s. 7d. in grain crops, and 5s. Id. to 8s. per acre in 
hay crops. These figures are not calculated to inspire confidence in 
the policy of heavy manuring, but in a three-course system the manure 
returns part of its value in the form of grazing, and consequently it 
is not correct to gauge the value of the fertilising effects of superphos¬ 
phate solely by the increased crop returns. 

A similarly designed experiment was started in Grainger’s C in 1910 
on land that had not been previously manured. The opportunity was 
seized of including a check plot receiving no manure at all. The grain 
and hay yields derived from these plots are given below. 

Table XVII.— Showing Effects of Different Quantities of Super phosphate 
36/38 Grade—on Wheat Grown in Rotation with Pasture and Bare 
Fallow on Land not Previously Dressed with Manure , 1910-15. 

(a) Grain Yields. 


No |cwt. 1 cwt. 2cwts. 3cwts. 

Years. Manure. Super. Super. Super. Super. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush, lb 

1910 . 15 25 21 43 22 44 22 15 22 13 

1911 . — — — — _ 

1912 . 5 38 13 11 17 23 16 43 19 18 

1913 . 2 26 4 49 5 47 6 14 5 26 

1914 . 7 18 15 30 11 43 11 50 9 36 

1915 . — — — . — — 


Means. 7 42 13 48 14 24 14 15 14 8 


(b) Total Produce and Hay Yields. 

Years. No Manure. Jcwt. lewt. 2cwts. 3ewts. 

T. C. L. T. C. L. T. C, L. T. C. L. T. C, L. 

1910 . 1 7 17 1 13 13 l 18 38 2 0 61 2 0 64 

1911 . 1 2 77 1 7 49 1 12 50 I 13 49 I 14 71 

1912 . 0 12 28 1 3 13 1 10 63 1 8 109 1 12 58 

1913 . 0 5 78 0 8 97 0 11 98 0 12 82 0 14 45 

1914 . 0 9 74 1 ] 98 0 1 6 98 1 0 51 0 15 22 

1915 . 0 14 98 1 5 23 1 16 39 1 12 27 l 12 31 


Means . 0 15 48 1 3 30 1 7 83 1 8 7 1 8 30 


Mean hay yield - 0 18 91 1 8 42 1 13 93 1 14 25 1 14 53 

The inclusion of an unmanured plot in this series enables us to 
measure the wonderful effect of the first £cwt. of manure and at the 
same time to contrast this result with the comparatively small incre¬ 
ments due to additional quantities. For instance, we note an increase 
of 6bush. 6ibs. of grain and 9cwt. 631bs. of hay per acre from a £cwt.. 
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dressing whilst the maximum increase in grain yield attributable to 
further additions is 361bs. per acre from the lewt. plot. In the mean 
hay returns it will be observed that the second £cwt. has again given 
the largest increase over and above that obtained from the ^cwt. dress¬ 
ing. In this instance, an increase of 5cwt. 511bs. per acre is recorded, 
whereas the 2cwt. and 3cwt. applications have returned relatively small 
corresponding increases, namely, 441bs. and 281bs. of hay per acre re¬ 
spectively. 

We will noAv consider these differences in terms of monetary value. 

Table XVIII .—Showing Comparative Values of Differences in Yields . 

(a) Grain Yield. 

INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 


No Manure. Jcwt. 



f 


—- A -- 

-^ f - 

— - 

- 




Value 

Net Value 

Value 

Net Value 


Mean 

Yield 

at 3/6 

Allowing Yield 

at 3/6 

Allowing 

Superphosphate. 

Yield 

per Acre. 

per 

4/6 per per Acre. 

per 

4 /6 per 


per Acre. 


perBush. cwt. Super. 

Bush. 

cwt.Super. 


Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

s. d. 

6. d. Bush. lbs. 

8. d . 

8. d . 

No manure . 

7 42 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

£cwt.. 

13 48 

6 ft 

21/4 

19/1 — 

— 

— 

I cwt . 

14 24 

6 42 

23/5 

18/11 0 36 

2/1 

-/* 

2cwts. 

14 15 

6 33 

22/11 

13/11 0 27 

1/7 

-5/2 

3cwts. 

14 8 

6 26 

22/6 

»/- 0 20 

1/2 

-10/1 




INCREASE 

OVER OR DECREASE 

BELOW. 





lewt. 

-A. . 


2cwts. 




f r - ■' 1 

Value 

f 

Net Value 

__ 

Value 

Net Value 


Mean 

Yield 

at 3/6 

Allowing Yield 

at 3/6 

Allowing 

Su pc rphosphate. 

Yield 

per Acre. 

per 

4 /6 per per Acre. 

per 

4/6 per 


per Acre. 


Bushel. 

cwt.Super. 

Bushel. 

cwt. Super. 


Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

8. d. 

a. d. Bush. Ibs. 

8 . d. 

8. d. 

No man ore. 

7 42 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

|cwt. 

13 48 

— 

■— 

— — 

— 

— 

I cwt. 

14 24 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

2cw! 8 . 

14 15 

-0 9 

-/6 

-6/- — 

— 

— 

3ew‘s. 

14 8 

-0 16 

-/II 

-9/11 ~/7 

~/5 

-4/11 


(b) Hay Yields. 

INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 


No Manure. Jcwt. 




Calcu- 

r 


Net 1 

T 


Net ' 


Mean 

lated 

Hay 

Value 

Profit 

Hay 

Value 

Profit 


Yield 

Mean 

Per 

at 35/- 

Allowing 

Per 

at 35/- 

Allowing 

Superphos 

Total 

Hay 

Acre. 

Per 

4/6 Per 

Acre. 

Per 

4/6 Per 

phatc. 

Produce. 

Yields. 


Ton. 

Cwt. 


Ton. 

Cwt. 

1910-15. 

1910-15. 


s. d. 

Super. 



Super. 


T. C. L. 

T. 0. L. 

T. 0. L. 

8. d . 

T. 0. L. 

s. d. 

8, d. 

No manure 

0 15 48 

0 18 91 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 


^cwt. 

1 3 30 

1 8 42 

0 9 63 

16 9 

14 6 

— 

— . ' 

— ■ 

lowt. 

1 7 83 

1 13 93 

0 15 2 

26 3 

21 9 

0 5 51 

9 7 

7 4 

2cwts. 

u 8 7 

1 14 25 

0 15 46 

27 0 

18 0 

0 5 95 

10 3 

3 6 

3cwts. 

1 8 30 

1 14 53 

0 15 74 

27 6 

13 11 

0 6 11 

10 8 

-0 7 
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Table XVIII. —Showing Comparative Values of Differences in Yields .— 

continued. 

(b) Hay Yields— continued. 

INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 





lcwt. 



2cwts. 

A . 



Calcu • 



Net 



Net 

Mean 

latod 

Hay 

Value 

Profit 

Hay 

Value 

Profit 

Yield 

Mean 

Per 

at 35/- 

Allowing 

Per 

at 35/- 

Allowing 

SuperphoB- Total 

Hay 

Acre. 

Per 

4/6 Per 

Acre. 

Per 

4/6 Per 

phate. Produce. 

, Yields. 


Ton. 

Cwt, 


Ton. 

Cwt. 

1910-15. 1910-15. 



Super. 



Super. 

T. C. L. 

T. C. L. 

T. C. L. 

h. d. 

«. d . 

T. C. L. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

No manure. 0 15 48 

0 18 91 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jcwt.1 3 30 

1 8 42 

-— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lcwt.1 7 83 

1 13 93 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2owts. 1 8 7 

1 14 25 

0 0 44 

8 

-3 10 

— 

— 

— 

3cwfg.1 8 30 

1 14 53 

0 0 72 

1 1 

-7 11 

0 0 28 

0 5 

-4 1 


The computations in the above tables have been made on the same 
market values as in the foregoing calculations of a similar character. 

Regarding the yield of grain, it should be pointed out that the mean 
figures represent the average return over four seasons, a period alto¬ 
gether too brief for an investigation of this character. It will be re¬ 
called that in the corresponding plot in Field No. 4 the best grain 
yield was secured from 2cwt. of superphosphate. In this instance, 
however, the use of a similar quantity of fertiliser is seen to result in 
a “net loss” of 5s. 2d per acre us compared with the application of Jcwt. 

Up to the present time, the |cwt. plot has proved the most profitable, 
but the difference between the net profit from it and that from the 
lcwt. plot is virtually negligible, and is quite conceivable in the light 
of our experience in No. 4 that in the course of time the use of lcwt. 
or more of superphosphate per acre will prove to be more profitable 
even with regard to crop production than the lighter quantity. The 
use of 3cwt. of superphosphate for wheat crops is contra indicated 
here to an even greater degree than it was on Table XVI. 

Turning to the hay values, it will be noticed that the highest net 
profit has been derived from the lcwt, plot, which shows an additional 
net profit of 7s. 4d. per acre over the |cwt. plot, and is 3s. lOd. per acre 
better than the 2cwt. plot. The hay yields showm are the means of 
six seasons, and the results conform closely to preconceived ideas. 

Reviewing these results from Fields No. 4 and Grainger’s C broadly, 
we are impelled to the conclusion that from the point of view of crop 
production the most satisfactory manurial dressing for wheat or 
wheaten hay crops on a three-course system in this district is in the 
region of lcwt. per acre of superphosphate. This statement is made 
without reference to the secondary effects of the manure on the quality 
and amount of pasturage produced during the 18 months the land is 
available for grazing. 

ii 
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4. The Grazing Value of Land Worked Under Bare Fallow, Wheat, 
Pasture Rotation and Mmured with Different Quantities of 
Superphosphate. 

It has always been contended by the advocates of heavy manuring 
that the residual effects of the excess quantity would more than repay 
the extra cost by its influence on the nutritive value and stock-carrying 
capacity of the natural herbage or forage crops sown on the stubbles. 
This was regarded as a complete rejoinder to those who stood for the 
application of superphosphate in quantities no more than adequate for 
the production of full crops of hay or grain. The gradual increase in 
importance of farm livestock has emphasised the need for thoroughly 
investigating this question in field plots, and with this purpose in view 
our predecessors had the No. 4 and Grainger’s C three-course plots 
fenced off, so that the relative grazing values might be carefully 
compared. 

The No. 4 plots were partially fenced off in 1906, but as complete 
results were not available till 1909, the grazing records for the inter¬ 
vening period have been excluded from the appended tables. 

Table XIX.— Sho'wing Influence of Heavy and Light Dressings of 
Superphosphate on Sheep-carrying Capacity of Land. 


Sheep per Acre 
Grazing over whole Area 

Stubble Grazing before under Rotation 

Year. Grazing. Year. Fallowing Total Sheep per Acre 

Jan.-March. April-March. April-June. Grazing. per Annum. 

EQUIVALENT NUMBER OF SHEEP PER ACRE PER ANNUM. 
icwt. Plots. 

1909 . 0-25 1*92 0-37 2-54 0*85 

1910 . 015 1*19 1-22 2*56 0*85 

1911 . 0*57 0*97 0*56 2*10 0*70 

1912 . 0*50 1*60 0 00 2*06 0*09 

1913 . 0*20 0-08 0*00 0*88 0*29 

1914 . 0*02 0*02 0*13 1*37 0*40 

1916 . 1*83 3*39 0*50 5*72 1*91 

Means 1909-15 0-00 1*47 0*40 2*40 0*82 

Value of grazing at 15s. per sheep per annum—£1 10s. lid. 

Icwt. Plots. 

1909 . 0*21 1*99 0*51 2*71 0*90 

1910 . 0*14 1*20 1*22 2*50 0*85 

1911 . 0*00 Mr 0*57 2*34 0*78 

1912 . 0*70 1*08 0*00 2*44 0*81 

1913 . 0*23 0*80 0*00 0*83 0*28 

1914 . 0*38 0*53 0*26 M6 0*39 

1915 . 2*29 4*64 0*90 7*83 2*01 

Means 1909-15 0*87 1*08 0*49 2*84 0*95 


Value of grazing at 15s. per sheep per annum—£2 2s. 7s. 
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Table XlX.Showing Influence of Heavy and Light Dressings —contd. 

Sheep x>er Acre 
Grazing ov«t whole Area 

Stubble Grazing before Total under Rotation. 

Year. Grazing Ye-ir. Fallowing. Grazing. Sheep per Acre 

Jan.-March. April-Mareh. April June. per Annum. 



EQUIVALENT 

NUMBER OF 

SHEEP PER ACRE PER ANNUM. 




2 cwt. Plots. 



1909 . 

0*27 

2*38 

0*61 

3*26 

1*09 

1910 . 

0*13 

1*19 

1*21 

2*53 

0*84 

1911 . 

0*75 

M2 

0*66 

2-53 

0*84 

1912 . 

0*68 

1*87 

000 

2*55 

0*85 

1913 . 

0-20 

0*69 

000 

0*89 

0*30 

1914 . 

0*55 

1*05 

0*28 

1*88 

0*63 

1915 . 

2-39 

4*42 

1*55 

8*36 

2*79 

Means 1909-15 

0*71 

1*82 

0-62 

3*14 

1*05 


Value of grazing at 15s. per sheep per annum 

—£2 7s. Id. 




'<tewt. Plots. 



1909 . 

0-27 

2-49 

0*63 

3*39 

M3 

1910 . 

014 

1*32 

1*23 

2*69 

0*90 

1911 . 

0*82 

1*38 

0*68 

2*88 

0*96 

1912 . 

0*89 

1*87 

0*00 

2*76 

0*92 

1913 . 

0*20 

0*79 

0*00 

0*99 

0*33 

1914 . 

0*45 

0*79 

019 

1*43 

0*48 

1915 . 

2*48 

4*49 

1*37 

8*34 

2*78 

Means 1909-16 

0*75 

1*88 

0-59 

3*21 

1*07 


Value of grazing at 15s. per sheep per annum—£2 8s. 2d. 


The total grazing figures given above represent the sum of the 
average number of sheep carried per acre per annum on the wheat 
stubble, on the rape crop, and on the rape stubble immediately prior 
to fallowing. This covers a period of approximately 18 months, that 
is to say that under the scheme of rotation there is available in any one 
year the equivalent of a year and a half ’s grazing on a single plot. 
The figures given under total grazing will, therefore, indicate the total 
number of sheep carried on a per acre per annum basis over the grazed 
area of each series of three plots, and consequently the sheep-carrying 
capacity of the whole area of the series will be represented by one- 
third of the “total grazing,” as shown in the final columns of the above 
tables. 

This implies that the grazing capacity of a farm worked under the 
above rotation, when expressed on terms of the whole acreage, is 0.82, 
0.95, 1.05, and 1.07 sheep per acre per annum, according as the wheat 
crop is manured with £cwt., lcwt., 2cwts., or 3ewts. of superphosphate 
per acre. 

The results now submitted cover a period of seven years, and it is 
noteworthy that the grazing capacity gradually rises as the manurial 
dressing is increased. The year 1914 had a depressing effect on the 
average figures, but this was more than counterbalanced by the 
luxuriant grazing provided in 1915. The rape crop in 1915 carried 
the equivalent of 3.39 sheep per acre per annum on the |cwt. group, 
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and 4.64 on the lcwt. series. The “ total grazing” figures for last year 
were even more remarkable, ranging from 5.72 on the £cwt. to 8.36 
sheep per acre per annum on the 2cwt. plot. 

The mean “total grazing” figures will form the basis of comparison 
in a subsequent table, and it will suffice for the present to draw atten¬ 
tion to the money equivalents shown above for each series of plots. 

The corresponding plots in Grainger’s C date back to 1911, hence 
the grazing returns now submitted cover a period of five (5) years. 


Table XX. — Showing Influence of Heavy and Light Dressings of 
Superphosphate on Sheep-carrying Capacity of Land . 


GRAINGER'S MANURE PLOTS. 




No Manure. 








Sheep Per 

Year. 

Stubble 

Fodder 

Autumn 

Total 

Acre 


Grazing. 

Crop. 

Pasture. 

Grazing. 

Per Annum. 

1911. 

. 0-54 

0-40 

0*00 

1*00 

0*33 

1912. 

. 0-27 

0-50 

0-00 

0*77 

0*26 

1913. 

. 0-37 

0*21 

0*00 

0*58 

0*19 

1914. 

. 0-37 

0-28 

0*00 

0*65 

0*22 

1915. 

.1-22 

216 

0-42 

3-80 

1*27 

Moans 1911-15 

. 0-55 

0*72 

0-08 

1*36 

045 


Valuo of grazing at 15s. per acre per annum' 

—£1 0s. 5d. 




Jcwt. 




1911. 


0*56 

0*00 

1*24 

0-41 

1912. 

. 0-41 

0-71 

0-00 

M2 

0*37 

1913. 

. 0*43 

0*29 

0*00 

0*72 

0*24 

1914. 

. 0-81 

0*30 

0*00 

117 

0*39 

1915. 

. 1-40 

3-28 

0-66 

5*34 

1*78 

Means 1911-15 

. 0-75 

1*04 

013 

1*92 

0*64 


Value of grazing at 

15s. per acre per annum- 

-£1 8s. lOd. 




lcwt. 




1911. 


0-67 

0-00 

1 49 

0*50 

1912. 


0*92 

0*00 

1-46 

049 

1913. 

. 0-46 

0*40 

0*00 

0*86 

0*29 

1914. 

. 0-68 

0*45 

0*00 

M3 

0*38 

1915. 

. 1-37 

4*09 

0*82 

6*28 

2*09 

Means 1911-15 

. 0*77 

1-31 

0*16 

2*24 

0*75 


Valuo of grazing at 

15s. por acre 

per annum— 

-£i 13s. 7d. 




2cwte. 




1911. 

. 0*96 

0*86 

0*00 

1*82 

0-61 

1912. 

. 0-68 

M2 

0*00 

1*80 

0*60 

1913. 

. 0-50 

0*50 

0*00 

1*00 

0*33 

1914. 

. 0*75 

0*45 

0*00 

1*20 

0*40 

1915. 

. 1*92 

4*49 

1-00 

741 

247 

Mean 8 1911-15. 

. 0*90 

1*48 

0*20 

2*65 

0*88 


Value of grazing at 

15s. per acre 

per annum— 

£1 19s. 9d. 




3cw:s. 




1911. 

. 107 

0*79 

0*00 

1*86 

0*02 

1912. 

. 0*64 

1*62 

0*00 

2*26 

0*75 

1913. 

. 0*59 

0-67 

0-00 

1*26 

042 

1914. 

. 0*43 

0-69 

0*00 

M2 

0*37 

1915 .. 

. 1-82 

2-59 

Ml 

5*52 

1*84 

Means 1911-15 

. 0*91 

1-27 

0*22 

240 

0*80 


Valuo of grazing at 15 b. per aero per annum—£1 16s. 
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The main difference between these results and those previously dis¬ 
cussed is the slight falling away in grazing value of the 3ewt. plot, 
vhich has carried on an average over the five seasons a quarter of a 
sheep per acre per annum less than the 2cwt. plot. The discrepancy is 
not large, and may disappear later on as the manurial residues accumu¬ 
late. Jt would not be inconsistent with our general experience to find 
that the 2cwt. and 3cwt. plots remained approximately equal in respect 
of toJal grazing for a number of years, as these plots occupy land that 
has not previously received superphosphate, and it may take a number 
of years, even 10 or 12, before marked differences in favor of the 
heavier dressing become apparent. One other point brought out by 
these plots is the increase of over half a sheep per acre in the annual 
grazing value of the |cwt. plot in comparison with the unmanured. 


The Direct and Indirect Values of Different Quantities of Super¬ 
phosphate Applied to Wheat Grown in a Bare Fallow f Wheat, 
Pasture Rotation. 

We are now in a position to combine the cropping and grazing 
results of these different dressings of superphosphate in a tabular state¬ 
ment, and to compare the money values of the effects they have pro¬ 
duced. In the appended table, the relative total values are shown for 
both the No. 4 and Grainger’s C Plots. 


Table XXL—Showing Combined Cropping and Grazing Returns from Both 
Series of Bare Fallow , Wheat, Pasture Rotations. 

Field No. 4. 

Net Profit or Loss after 


Value Value Total Not Deducting 4s. 6d. per cwt. 

Average at 3s. fid. Average at 15s. Cropping Com- for Extra Manure Used. 


Plot. 

Grain 

Yield. 

per 

Bushel. 

Grazing 

Capacity. 

per 

Sheep. 

and 

Grazing 

Values. 

bined 

Values. 

No 

Manure, icwt. Icwt. 2owts. 


Bah. lbs. £ *. d. 

Acres. 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 8. d. 8. 

d. a. d. 

Jcwt. 

19 

2 

3 6 7 

246 

1 16 11 

5 3 6 

5 1 3 


— 

— 

— 

Icwt. 

. 19 

IS 

3 7 7 

2-84 

2 2 7 

5 10 2 

5 5 8 


— 

4-45- 

- — 

2cwts. 

. 20 

49 

3 12 10 

3*14 

2 7 1 

5 19 11 

5 10 11 


— 

4- 9 84-5 

3 — 

3cwtg. 

. 20 

42 

3 12 5 

3-21 

2 8 2 

6 0 7 

5 7 1 


— 

+ 5 10+1 

5-3 10 






QrawqerU Plots. 






No manure 

7 

42 

1 0 11 

1-30 

1 0 5 

2 7 4 

2 7 4 


— 

— 

— 

icwt. 

. 13 

4S 

2 8 4 

1-92 

1 8 10 

3 17 2 

3 14 11 + 1 

7 

7 — - 

— 

Icwt. 

. 14 

24 

2 10 5 

2*24 

1 13 7 

4 4 0 

3 19 64-1 12 

24-4 7 - 

— 

2cwts. 

. 14 

15 

2 9 10 

2-65 

1 19 9 

4 9 7 

4 0 7+1 13 

34*5 8-|-l 

1 — 

3owts.,... 

. 14 

6 

2 9 6 

240 

1 16 0 

4 5 6 

3 12 0+1 

4 

8-2 11-7 

6-8 T 
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It will be remembered that the maximum amount of superphosphate 
that can be profitably applied to wheat grown on the bare fallow- 
wheat rotation was found to be at least lcwt. and less than 2cwt. per 
acre. In this case the question of grazing returns did not arise. Simi¬ 
larly, when the value of crop alone was considered on the three-course 
system, it was found that the limit lay somewhere between lcwt. and 
2cwt., and probably approached closer to the lesser than the greater 
quantity. When full credit is given to residual effects of the manure, 
however, we observe that the heavier dressing is amply justified? 

In both series of plots, the application of 2cwt. of superphosphate 
is seen in the above Table of Combined Values to surpass all others 
in net returns. In the No. 4 experiments it has yielded 9s. 8d. per 
acre more than the £cwt., 5s. 3d. more than the lcwt., and 3s. lOd. in 
advance of the 3cwt. Similarly, in Grainger's C, the differences in 
favor of the 2cwt.* are £1 13s. 3d., 5s. 8d., Is. Id., and 8s. 7d. per acre 
in respect of the unmanured, £cwt., lcwt., and 3cwt. dressings. In 
this second series, the advantage over the lcwt. of superphosphate is 
relatively small, amounting to only Is. Id. per acre, whereas in the 
first group it is nearly five times as great. The explanation of this 
is that the older plots are profiting by the heavy dressings applied in 
years gone by, before the land was brought under permanent experi¬ 
ments, whereas in the case of the newer plots, the land had not been 
manured prior to 1910, and consequently there is no reserve of phos¬ 
phoric acid to obscure the effects of the different quantities of manure 
since applied. Reference to the column giving the combined gross 
returns will bear this out, as it will be noticed that there is a gradual 
rise from the £cwt. to the 3cwt. in Field No. 4, whereas in Grainger’s C 
the 3ewt. plot has returned 4s. Id. less than the 2cwt., and this on 
account of the fact that sufficient phosphoric acid has not yet accumu¬ 
lated to bring the land into a condition of fertility that experience has 
shown to be necessary before heavy dressings of superphosphate are 
able to exert their full influence. 

The ultimate result of these inquiries into the effects of different 
amounts of superphosphate on wheat crops in this district is to fortify 
us in our general farm practice of applying up to 2cwt. per acre. This 
is regarded by many as unnecessarily lavish, and possibly the thought 
is entertained that on economic grounds it could not be justified. It 
is clear, however, from the above findings, that not only does the 2cwt. 
pay for itself, but, in addition, it returns annually about half a crown 
per acre njore than any other amount that has been subjected to experi¬ 
mental investigation. 
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(c) Basic Slag or Thomas Phosphate. 

This is not a water-soluble form of phosphatic fertiliser, but the 
phosphate it contains is intermediate in solubility between that present 
in superphosphate and the phosphate of iime present in bonedust. It 
belongs to the citrate soluble group of phosphatic manures, which is 
characterised by the fact that the phosphate in them will dissolve out to 
a large extent when they are brought into contact with weak acids, 
such as 1 per cent, solution of citric acid. Manures of this type are 
largely employed in Europe, in districts of heavy rainfall, for top¬ 
dressing pastures, and for this purpose they are admirably suited, as 
they contain, in addition to phosphoric acid, a large amount of lime. 
In this district, however, the soils are not notably deficient in lime, 
and since the chief desideratum here is a readily soluble form of phos¬ 
phoric acid to act as a stimulant to the young wheat crop, it would be 
contrary to expectations to find basic slag equal in value to correspond¬ 
ing amounts of water soluble phosphatic manures in this district. For 
the past 10 years there have been conducted at the College field trials 
with 2cwt. and 3cwt. dressings of basic slag on wheat grown alternately 
with bare fallow, and we submit below the results of each year’s crop, 
together with the mean returns, and also, for the sake of instituting 
comparisons, the yields obtained from adjacent plots receiving no 
manure and 2cwts. of superphosphate per acre. 

Table XXII .—Shotting Results of Dressings with Basic Slag, 1906-15. 

2cwts. 

Super- 2ewts. 3owte. 

Years. No Manure, phosphate. Basie Slag. Basio Slag. 

( a ) Grain. 



Bush 

.lbs. 

Bush 

. lbs. 

Bush 

.lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1906 . 


57 

20 

49 

18 

21 

19 

39 

1907 .. 

. 13 

21 

14 

58 

14 

8 

13 

58 

1908 . 

. 24 

33 

38 

20 

26 

44 

32 

13 

1909 . 

. 26 

2 

31 

2 

30 

59 

33 

20 

1910 . 

. 18 

29 

19 

11 

25 

7 

19 

58 

1911 . 


39 

17 

32 

12 

35 

16 

53 

1912 . 


25 

19 

5 

14 

54 

16 

43 

1913 . 

. 2 

41 

8 

35 

4 

24 

5 

34 

1914 . 

. * 8 

39 

16 

47 

10 

.19 

12 

30 

1916 ... 


51 

22 

56 

22 

40 

26 

34 

Means.. 


28 

20 

55 

18 

1 

19 

44 
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Table XXII .—Showing Results of Dressings with Basie Slag, 1906-15.— 

continued. 


2owte. 

Super- 2cwts. 3cwts. 

Years. No Manure. phosphate. Basie Slag. Basic Slag. 


(b) Total Produce. 



T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1906 . 

. 2 

0 

91 

2 

11 

60 

2 

3 

44 

2 

2 

52 

1907 . 

. 0 

18 

17 

0 

19 

13 

0 

IT 

106 

0 

17 

82 

1908 . 

. 2 

0 

96 

3 

1 

111 

2 

4 

45 

1 

15 

45 

1909 . 

. 2 

6 

97 

2 

16 

66 

2 

14 

100 

2 

19 

76 

1910 . 

. 1 

18 

9 

2 

3 

76 

2 

8 

9 

2 

3 

100 

1911 . 

. 0 

13 

20 

1 

13 

12 

1 

5 

42 

1 

15 

71 

1912 . 

. 0 

17 

83 

1 

8 

46 

1 

6 

28 

1 

7 

34 

1913 . 

. 0 

9 

44 

0 

16 

85 

0 

14 

52 

0 

14 

99 

1914 . 

. 0 

14 

46 

1 

4 

76 

0 

19 

45 

0 

15 

99 

1916 . 

. 1 

16 

30 

2 

2 

12 

1 

19 

19 

2 

5 

63 

Means. 

. 1 

7 

64 

1 

17 

78 

1 

13 

38 

1 

13 

94 


A glance at the above data will disclose the ineffectiveness for hay 
or grain crops of basic slag, as compared with superphosphate, even 
when a third cwt. of the former is set against a 2cwt. plot of the latter. 
The influence of the slag, however, is seen by comparing the yields 
with those from the unmanured plots, when differences of 3bush. 331bs. 
with 2cwt., and 5bush. 161bs. with 3cwt, will be noted in favor of the 
manure. When we contrast slag with superphosphate, we are at once 
struck with the unevenness of the results. On one occasion—1910— 
the 2cwt. plot of citrate soluble phosphate has given slightly better 
returns in hay as well as grain than the superphosphate, and the 3cwt. 
plot of slag exceeded the 2cwt. superphosphate on three occasions in 
respect of grain and four times in regard to hay. 

On inspection of the rainfall tables, it will be discovered that with 
one exception these heavy yields have coincided with years of unusually 
high rainfall. Looking further into this matter, we found that if we 
take the mean grain yields for the three years of heaviest “useful*’ 
rain, and compare theih with the corresponding returns for the three 
years of normal “useful” rain, the dependence of slag on rainfall in 
Ihis district is clearly demonstrated. For example, in the wet years 
the 2cwt. plot averaged Ibush. 521bs. and the 3cwt. plot 2bush. 141bs. 
more grain per acre than the 2cwt. of superphosphate, whilst in the 
normal seasons the slag yielded an average of 5bush. 331bs. from the 
2cwt. and 3bush. lOlbs. from the 3cwt. dressings less than the 2cwt. 
superphosphate. It is in abnormally wet seasons, then, that slag shows 
to advantage; but it is on the mean results that we have to focus our 
attention, in order to gauge the value of the manure. With this end in 
view, we have set out in the following statement the gross and net 
values of the mean returns gained during the past decade. 














Table XXIII.— Showing Comparative Values of Differences in Yield . 
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These figures cannot be held to favor the adoption of basic slag in 
this locality. The 2ewt. plot shows a net loss of 10s. 2d. per acre 
over that receiving 2cwt. of superphosphate, and the addition of 
another cwt. of slag has only resulted in reducing the deficit by Is. 6d. 
per acre. In the case of hay crops, the net losses are 9s. 4d. and 
12s. 9d. respectively, and hence we are bound to conclude that there 
is no good reason for advocating the use of basic slag as a wheat manure 
under Roseworthy conditions. 

(To be continued.) 


CAPONISING. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. I). F. Laurie), in reply to a correspondent 
inquiring for information on the subject of caponising cockerels, said— 
For commercial purposes, i.e., for the profitable production of table 
poultry for the local and for the oversea export market, it was not 
necessary to caponise the cockerels. In fact there was no money to be 
made as a result of the operation. Cockerels should be yarded separ¬ 
ately and well fed, fattened off and sold as soon as fat, say at from 
14 to 16 weeks old. To keep them longer was unprofitable, and the 
buyers neglect the old “staggy” specimens, and they would not suit 
the export trade. 

Caponising should be performed on light breed cockerels at about 10 
to 12 weeks old, and on heavy breeds a little later. Instruments 
could be purchased through a storekeeper, who would obtain them from 
one of the wholesale chemists. Instructions, as a' rule, were on a printed 
slip with the outfit, and were for the particular type of instruments. 

In any case it would be necessary to experiment on a dead bird. No 
great benefit from the operation was obtainable until the birds were 
10 to 12 months old, and by that time they had cost at least 10s. each 
for food. To make a profit one would require from 8s. to 10s. each, and 
no buyers were likely to pay such prices. In older and richer countries 
there was but a limited market for capons. 
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SEASON 1916-17. 

ESTIMATED AREA UNDER CROP. 

More than ordinary interest is centred round the area sown to wheat, oats, 
and barley in South Australia this year (1916-17). The prevailing impression 
was that the area under wheat was less than that of the preceding year, and, 
according to the preliminary estimate prepared by the Government Statist 
(Mr. W. L. Johnston), that has proved to be the case. In 1915-16 3,220,645 
acres were sown to wheat, and in 1916-17 3,031,889, which means a decrease 
of 188,756 acres—equal to 5*86 per cent, of the total. Barley is much more 
in evidence this year than was the case last year, the figures being—1915-16, 
92,678 acres, and 1916-17, 116,391 acres; a total increase of 23,713 acres, 
or 25-59 per cent. The area under oats has declined to the extent of 4,985 
acres, from 320,901 acres in 1915-16 to 315,916 acres in 1916-17—representing 
a percentage of 1*55. The total area under wheat, barley, and oats this year 
is 170,028 acres less than the total for last year. 

Tabulated, the figures are as follows :— 

Preliminary Estimate of Area soum with Wheat, Barley , and Oats , Season 
1916-17, in comparison with Season 1915-16. 

I Wheat. 



i 

1915-16. 

• 

1916-17. 

Increase or Decrease. 




Acres. 

Per cent. 

I. Central.. 

II. Lower North . ..'.*... 

III. Upper North. 

IV. South-Eastern. 

V. Western. 

Outside of Counties. 

Acres. 

1,036,518 

960.387 

335.387 
378,472 
509,544 

337 

Acres. 
998,235 
854,854 
336,904 
* 362,265 
479,183 
388 

38,283 

- 105,533 

1,577 

- 16,207 

- 30,361 

51 

- 3*69 

- 10-99 

47 

4-28 

- 5-96 
15-13 

Total State.......... 

3,220,845 

3,031,889 

- 188,756 

- 5-86 

\ 

Barley. 


1915-16. 

1916-17. 

Increase or Decrease. 




Acres. 

Per cent. 

I. Central ... 

II. Lower North.. 

III. Upper North . —. 

IV. South-Eastern. 

V. Western../..... 

Outside of Counties .. 

Acres. 
55,006 
9,465 
700 
16,803 
v 10,634 
70 

Acres. 

65,376 

12,237 

762 

27,095 

10,861 

60 

10,370 

2,772 

62 

10,292 

227 

- 10 

1885 
2929 
8-86 
61-25 
213 
- 14-29 

Total State. j 

' 92,678 

116,391 

• • 

23,713 

25-59 
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Preliminary Estimate of Area sown with Wheat, Barley, and Oats, Season 
1916-17, in comparison with Season 1916-16—continued. 

| Oats. 



1915-10. 

1916-17, 

Increase or Decrease. 



i 

Acres. 

| Percent. 

I. Central . 

II. Lowct North. 

III. Upper North. 

IV. South-Eaa' em. 

V. Western. 

Outside Counties . 

Acres. 

113,609 

43,086 

2,449 

93,158 

68,599 

Acres. 

104,259 

48,369 

3,475 

99,068 

60,710 

35 

- 9,350 
5,283 
1,026 
5,910 

- 7,889 

35 

- 8-23 
12-26 
41-89 

6-34 

- 11-50 

Total State. 

320,901 

315,916 

- 4,985 

j - 1-65 


The acreage sown for each of the last five seasons has been as follows :— 



1912-13. 

1913-14. 

! 

1914-15. 

1915-16. j 

1916-17. 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oats. 

Acres. 

2,579,560 

94,039 

316,520 

Acros. 

2,699,632 

71,869 

273,718 

Acres. 

2,842,020 

73,308 

267,501 

! Acres. 

3,220,645 1 
92,678 
320,901 

Acres, 

3,031,889 

116,391 

315,916 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS.—REPORT FOR 
YEAR 1915-1916. 


[By W. J. Spaffobp, Superintendent of Experimental Work.] 


EXPERIMENTS AT HAMMOND. 

(Conducted by Mr. T. Griffin.) 

Since 1908 Mr. Griffin has been conducting “ Dry Farming ” experiments 
with wheat growing at his farm at Hammond, on the so-called Campbell's 
system of dry farming. The block of land utilised each year was divided 
into eight plots of five acres each, and the individual plots received different 
methods of soil treatment hut took the same variety and same quantity 
of wheat and the same quantity of superphosphate per acre during each 
year. Under the original treatments the plots were continued foe six years 
(1908 to 1913), when lour of them were discontinued, and but a single plot 
put in to replace them. 
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The following table sets out in detail what has been the results obtained 
from these plots and the various methods of soil treatment followed :— 


Table 1 .—Showing Soil Treatments and Results Obtained from Cultivation 
Plots at Hammond, from 1908 to 1913. 


Plot. 

Soil Treatment. 

1908. 

1909. 

i 

1910. 

i 1911. 

i 

1912. 

1913. 

Avrg. 

1908- 

1913. 

1 

Fallowed. 

Disced ; ploughed Bin. 

B. L. 

23 41 

B. L. 

19 22 

B. L. 

33 37 

; B. L. 

10 0 

B. h. 

2 28 

B. L. 

Failure 

B. L. 

14 51 

2 

deep; immediately 
subpocked; and 

thoroughly culti¬ 

vated during sum- 
mer. 

Disced ; ploughed Bin. 

i 

| 20 27 

14 49 

| 

! 32 0 

9 17 

! 1 56 

do 

13 5 

3 

deep; t horoughly 
cultivated during 

summer, but not 
subpacked. 

Disced; ploughed Bin. 

: 

| 20 54 

12 22 

31 51 

7 43 

| 

2 6 

do 

12 29 

4 ! 

deep; thoroughly 
cultivated during 

summer, and sub¬ 
packed before seed¬ 
ing. 

Disced ; ploughed 4in. 

; 

: 17 42 

1 

! 

i i 

| 14 15 

32 38 

8 25 

2 20 

do 

s 

12 33 

5 

deep; immedia' ely 
subpacked, and 

thoroughly cul i- 

va'ed during sum¬ 
mer. 

Disced; ploughed4in. 

14 21 

8 57 

1 

! 

33 0 

i 

8 6 

2 35 

do 

11 10 

6 

deep; thoroughly 

cultivated during 

summer, but not 
subpacked. 

Disced; ploughed 4in. 

; i 

12 22 

12 26 

' 

32 1 

7 21 

2 58 

do 

11 11 

7 

deep; thoroughly 
cultivated during 
summer, and sub* 
f packed before seed¬ 
ing. ! 

Mot Fallowed. 

Ploughed 4in. deep in ! 

i 

14 4 

i 

15 12 

27 20 

3 14 

1 35 

do 

10 14 

8 

autumn, and sub¬ 
packed. 

Ploughed 4in. deep in 

12 44 

16 31 

23 26 

2 3 

0 54 

do 

9 16 


autumn, and not 
subpacked. 

Rainfall. 

in. 

9*84 

in. 

10*09 

in. 

17*74 

in. 

7*50 

in. 

10*77 

in. 

6*54 

m. 

10*41 


Rota 1, 2, 4, and 5 were continued under the same treatments until 1915, 
together with a plot not ploughed but only cultivated. The results for these 
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years, 1914 and 1915, are set out below, with the averages over the whole 
period :— 


Table 2. —Showing Treatments of Plots and Results Obtained from Cultivation 
Plots at Hammond for the Years 1914 and 1915, with the A verages for the 
Period 1908-1915. 


Plot. 

| 

Soil Treatment. 

Avrg. 

1908- 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Avrg. 

1908- 

1915. 

1 

Disced; ploughed 6in. deep ; immediately sub¬ 
packed, and thoioughly cultivated during 
summer 

Disced ; ploughed 6in. deep ; thoroughly culti- 

B. L. 

14 51 

B. L. 
Failure 

; b. l. 

3 37 

B. L. 
11 36 

2 

13 5 

i 

do. 

3 18 

10 13 

3 

vated during summer, but not subpacked 
Disced; ploughed 4in. deep ; immediately sub¬ 
packed, and thoroughly cultivated during 
summer 

Disced; ploughed'4in. deep ; thoroughly culti¬ 

12 33 

do. 

3 8 

9 49 

4 

11 10 

do. J 

3 27 

8 48 

5 

vated during summer, but not subpacked 
Disced; not ploughed, but scarified 4in. at same 

, 

do. 

3 18 



time as other plots are ploughed 

Rainfall ... 

in. 

10-41 

in. 

8-57 

in. 

8-87 

1 

in. 

9-99 


Each year the above plots were dressed with 80ibs. superphosphate (36/38) 
to the acre. 


These results show that subpacking the soil at Hammond is worth a bushel 
extra yield, providing that the operation is done immediately after ploughing. 
This is shown both with 6in. ploughing (plots 1 and 2, Table 2), and with 4in. 
ploughing (plots 3 and 4, Table 2). 

When the subpacking is done just before seeding it gives no increase' in 
the crop, indeed, it appears to have a slightly depressing effect, as is shown 
by a comparison of plots 3 and 2 of Table 1 where the plots were ploughed 
6in. deep. At 4in. ploughing the yields from the plot not subpacked and the 
one subpacked immediately before seeding are almost identical (plots 6 and & 
of Table 1). 

: In any case an increase of Ibush. per acre brought about by subpaclring 
the land immediately after ploughing is not nearly enough to encourage 
farmers to speculate on an implement for which there is no other work. 

Variety Tests. 

: : Beside^ these cultivation tpsts, Mr. Griffin has, since, 1908, compared 
.y^rious varieties of wheat grown on ordinary bare fallow and,dress#*}^with 
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801bg. superphosphate to the acre. The table below sets out how these 
varieties have behaved during the period 1908-1915 :— 


Table 3. —Showing Yields from Varieties of Wheats Grown at Hammond 
with 80 Jbs. Superphosphate to the Acre on Ordinary Bare Fallow . 


Variety. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 


B. L, 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

Federation. 

8 46 

14 34 

28 14 

5 9 

1 13 

Failure 

Failure 

5 23 

Yandilla King. 

7 43 

12 41 

22 4 

6 9 

— 

do 

do 

8 25 

Gluyas. 

7 10 

16 41 

24 49 

4 20 

— 

do 

do 

8 40 

Viking . 

7 58 

16 26 

21 37 

8 6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cumberland . 

— 

15 27 

22 21 

5 8 

2 45 

_ 

— 

— 

Pratt's Comeback . 

7 69 

14 27 

27 17 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

John Brown . 

7 27 

8 50 

18 27 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Special Comeback . 

— 

17 27 

26 55 

5 20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bunyip. 

— 

— 

— 

5 42 

— 

Failure 

Failure 

— 

Turkey Red . 

1 40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Firbank. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 42 

Failure j 

Failure 

i _ 

Thew . 

| — 

— I 

— 

— 

1 8 

do 

j do 

— 

Bayah . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 48 

do 

1 do 

— 

LeHuguenot . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 24 

— 

— 

— 

American No. 8 ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 8 

— 

— 

— 

Red Russian . 

— 

I 

i 

— 

— 

— 

- ; 

; — 

9 37 

Golden Drop. 

— 

! I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

6 35 

Kerly’s Early. 

— 

— 

— 

_ i 

— 

— 

— 

5 26 

King’s Early. 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

4 27 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

I in. 

in. 

Rain fall. 

9-84 

1009 

17-74 

7-50 

10-77 

6-54 

8-57 ! 

8-87 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


On Wednesday, October 25th, the Board paid its annual visit to the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College. There were present Messrs. F. Cole¬ 
man (chair), A. M. Dawkins, C. J. Tuckwell, W. J. Colebatch, Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins, and H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary). The greater 
part of the day was devoted to the inspection of the crops, stock, and 
appointments generally. 

Business dealt with included a notification from the Minister of 
Agriculture to the effect that he had reappointed to a seat on the 
Board for a period of two years Messrs. J. Miller, C. J. Tuckwell, F. 
Coleman, and G. R. Laffer, M.P. The Board was also notified that 
Mr. C. E. Birks had resigned from the Board. 

The name of Mr. W. Gum, of Arnyton, was added to the list of life 
members, and approval was given to the addition of 111 names to 
the rolls of existing Branches. 

New Branches were approved as follows:—Blackheath, Edillilie, 
Eurelia, and Minnipa. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 

(Continued from pnge 212 .J 


Second Day—Tuesday, September 5th. 

ESSENTIALS IN THE SUCCESSFUL OCCUPATION OF A 

SCRUB BLOCK. 

A paper entitled “Essentials in the Successful Occupation of a 
Scrub Block / 7 by Messrs. F. Tregenza and G. H. Wall, Coonalpyn, 
was read by the former, as follows:— 

One must be careful in treating a subject of this title because by 
“essentials'’ one means those things which are indispensable to success. 
It might be easier to tabulate those things which are not important in 
the highest degree in the matter of making a success of a scrub block 

The type of man who will succeed is the man who possesses above all 
else great staying power. He needs a strong heart even more than 
strong muscles, because the initial work is not as laborious as it is slow 
and tedious. He needs abundant patience and a willingness to put in 
long hours when necessary. He should be of a practical type, and 
possess, if possible, some experience of the work to which he is going. 
Some have affirmed that practical experience is more to the man 
starting than a solid bank balance. This may be, but a man of average 
intelligence with £500 or less has as good a chance, if he uses his 
judgment and follows the best advice. In the selection of a block 
he must first consider the means of transporting his produce to market. 
However good an outback block may be, he should keep within reason¬ 
able distance of rail or river. When we consider the vast areas of good 
country adjacent to our railways held, but unoccupied, and think of the 
difficulty the would-be settler has to secure a block, and the distance 
from the metropolis he has to go for it, we are compelled to the con¬ 
clusion “there is something wrong somewhere .’ 9 

It is essential to success that a good water supply be assured. If it is 
not there naturally it should be the first duty of the settler to provide it 
by catchment. There is so much good wheat-growing mallee country 
well watered that one wonders sometimes why men choose a locality 
where there is no prospect of underground supplies. There is nothing 
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more unprofitable than water-carting. It is doing something for 
nothing, and is a direct loss to the occupier and to this country. 

With regard to the plant for a scrub block, everything which is not 
strictly necessary is a waste. The settler should have few implements, 
but good, and of the types which so far have proved best suited to his 
district. Discarded ploughs and cultivators lying about the place gene¬ 
rally indicate money unwisely spent. The main consideration in pur¬ 
chasing equipment—horses or implements—should be, is it the best 
I can get, within my means, to promote the productiveness of the 
block ? 

In considering the methods of working a scrub block it is well to 
start with a plan, and, to save after regrets, place the homestead in 
the most convenient working position. One must not be too dogmatic 
in saying how a block should be worked, because one financially han¬ 
dicapped cannot always do what he likes or what he knows would be 
the best. He can then only do all he can as well as he can. On the 
other hand, one may be financially strong, but lack common sense 
and wise management, and fail. 

In the first few years of occupation of our second class malice land 
only a small margin of profit should be expected; hence the n*»ed 
for economy in working. The cheapest methods of preparing the ground 
should be adopted, so long as they are thorough, and an implement 
to get quickly over the fallow should be used at seeding time. Many 
blocks are partly spoilt when firing the first rolling. There is no excuse, 
ordinarily, for letting a fire get out of bounds. No more scrub should 
be rolled than can be properly kept under. Cutting two or three year 
old bushes does not pay, and land which through lack of time or want 
of rain has to be let go becomes worse than virgin scrub to deal with. 
There must be constant warfare on the shoots. Dead roots do com¬ 
paratively little harm in the ground. On land where the mallee is 
exceptionally dense one should sow as a first crop oats or a flaggy 
wheat of brittle straw for firing. It pays to put a man on with the 
fire rake, to catch the hottest of the weather, as early as possible. 
There is no implement more essential on a new mallee block than the 
fire rake. Every possible chance to scorch shoots should be taken. We 
hope in the near future to have a scorcher (within the reach of the 
beginner) for killing the shoots on other than stubble land. 

To be successful one must fallow, not simply for reason of moisture 
conservation or, what is still more important, the sweetening of the 
soil, but because it is the only way the average settler can get his seed 
bed ready in time, there being on new land so much labor in getting 
the land clear of stumps, stones, and rubbish. 
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The wise management of a scrub block will include economy in 
feeding stock; looking ahead and growing small paddocks of stuff to 
save other feed and keep up condition. It will mean the prevention of 
waste and leakages in the field, in the stable, and in the house, and 
that attention to little things which is so essential. 

In order to succeed 'the settler will find it essential to spend money 
and to employ extra help at times for the first few years to get 
his block in order. lie should not be in too much hurry to go in 
for side lines, his whole energy and attention for the first two years, 
at any rate, should be devoted to his land, and just what buildings and 
fencing is necessary. As soon as the way is clear he should have sheep, 
erring rather on the side of having too few than too many. ~ While, of 
course, sheep need considerable attention, it is beyond question that 
they aid materially in the extermination of the mallee, and as fallow 
cleaners are almost essential. 

There are a multitude of things which are quite optional, but to 
the settler who recognises that there are essentials and applies himself 
diligently to them there is every prospect of success. 

CAN MALLEE LAND OF A POOR, LIGHT, SANDY NATURE 
BE PROFITABLY OCCUPIED? 

Mr. J. Gray, of Claypan Bore, read a paper entitled “Can Mallee 
Land of a Poor, Light, Sandy Nature be Profitably Occupied f” as 
follows:— 

I approach this question with some amount of diffidence. I have 
had some experience with the cultivation of sandy soil, but not just 
of the class that the title of this paper indicates. Consequently I 
cannot speak with authority. I am approaching it with an open mind. 
It is really a matter of £. s. d. whether this class of land can be made 
sufficiently productive to repay, with a fair margin of profit, the 
money and labor put into it. I am hoping that in this Congress 
there may be “pathfinders/’ who out of their experience can throw 
more light on this subject than 1 can, and thus by comparing notes 
we may arrive at some conclusion regarding it. 

The Problem. 

The class of land indicated by the heading of this paper is not the 
class that usually gives fair returns when properly treated, viz., fairly 
large hills of white sand, Intersected by flats of varying width, tkf 
dark or red loamy sandy soil, all covered in its natural state with 
a good gbowth, uiallee, broom, pine, and other bushes, which, when 
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rolled down and burnt off, usually makes a good blaze, that conduces 
to the sweetening and general improvement of the soil. The land 
I have in view is that not only the higher portions of which consist 
of white sand, but also the intervening flats are of the same formation, 
where white sand predominates on the flats as well as on the hills, and 
where the natural vegetation is generally stunted and scanty, giving 
the country an uninviting, desert appearance. This class of country 
is usually valued by the Crown Lands Department at from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. per acre. The 5s. selection generally includes some land of a 
better quality. South Australia has an immense area of malice land, 
but, unfortunately, a great deal of it consists of this poorer class 
of country. A considerable area of this sort of country has already 
been selected, and a great deal more is being got ready for selection. 
Not only has the State built railways to accommodate present and 
prospective settlers on such country, but it has also lent goodly sums 
of hard cash to assist these settlers to develop their holdings. Hence 
the importance of the question of the successful occupation of this class 
of country. 

The Rainfall. 

Regarding the rainfall, I need only say that the class of country 
under review does not require a heavy average one; lOin. to 12in., if 
it falls at the right season of the year, will give better results than 
15in. to 18in. Heat from fire and sun seems more beneficial to this 
class of soil than cold, wet chilly conditions arising from an excess of 
moisture. 

Distance from Market. 

In country where sand predominates the roads are usually heavy, and 
it cannot be profitably occupied at a long distance from a railway or 
sea port. Five miles is quite far enough. Otherwise much valuable 
time will be lost in carting supplies and produce. The social life, 
too, on the farm will be at a discount. 

Permanent Water. 

Permanent water must also be obtainable in quality and quantity 
suitable for stock. If it can be used for irrigation, so much the better, 
for a kitchen garden will be a great factor in supplying the family 
needs. 

Method op Operation. 

It is coming to be generally recognised that wheat cannot be success¬ 
fully grown continuously on white sandy soil. I know of many share 
farmers who are only cultivating the flats and the slopes of the sandy 
rises, the tops being left severely alone. If in its natural state there 
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is a good growth of mallee and broom, so that a good burn off can be 
secured, these light rises under favorable conditions may give a return 
of about 8bush. per acre. An 8bush. crop on sand does not leave suffi¬ 
cient stubble to give a good fire amongst the green shoots, even with 
the aid of a fire rake. Consequently the subsequent crop will prob¬ 
ably be poor, working out at about Bbush. per acre. If the cultiva¬ 
tion is continued in the hope that ultimately, with liberal dressings of 
super, and good cultivation with the plough to eradicate the roots, 
the farmer will probably be rewarded, especially if the land has been 
fallowed, with a fine promise in early winter and spring that will end 
in takeall and disappointment at harvest time. Experience shows that 
where wheat fails on this light soil oats will thrive and give good re¬ 
turns either as hay or grain. Barley and rye will also do well on this 
class of soil. Most mallee farmers in the past have been reluctant to 
grow this class of cereals on account of the difficulty of finding a ready 
market for them. I am convinced, however, that if more attention had 
been paid to their'culture before the 1914 drought there would have 
been large supplies of hay and other fodder on hand, the value of 
which at such a time would have been incalculable. This fodder could 
have been grown in many cases where wheat was a partial, if not a 
total failure. While speaking of the drought, another factor comes 
to mind. All meat food for human consumption has more than 
doubled in value, and although it is not likely to maintain its present 
high figure it will command a good price for many years. It becomes 
therefore a question whether it will not be better on the light sandy 
soils to go more largely for growing the class of cereals indicated, and 
market them principally as beef, mutton, wool and dairy produce. I 
know I am advocating an innovation. The usual practice is to grow 
wheat and wheat only in the early stage of mallee settlement, and work 
into what is known as by-products later on as opportunity offers. This, 
of course, is quite proper so far as the better class land is concerned. 
But I am convinced that attempting to grow wheat only on poor light 
sandy soil is an unprofitable business. My own experience goes to show 
that by taking three crops of oats in succession off this kind of land 
the field may then be sown with wheat with good results. Thus past 
experience seems to indicate rotation of crops and mixed farming for 
this class of soil from the start. Here, however, at present, we are up 
against a difficulty. Where stock are kept the land must be fenced. 
Fencing material has assumed war prices to such an extent that its use 
is almost out of the question. Let us hope, however, that we are near¬ 
ing the end of this dreadful state of affairs. The war, with all its 
dark associations, will pass into history. But drought conditions will 
be our experience from time to time in the future as in the past. Thus 
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fencing material will become cheaper, while to a large extent beef arid 
mutton will continue to realise good prices. At any rate, we may as¬ 
sume that by the time the discussion arising out of this paper becomes 
digested and gets into the blood of action these things in regard to 
prices will have become more normal. 

Let us now see how the selector is to go about this business of mak¬ 
ing a success of farming this poor sandy soil. May I lay emphasis on 
the fact that this land has to be reclaimed and, to a large extent, made. 
Therefore the settler cannot afford, however much capital he may have, 
to buy a holding from a land jobber. It must be selected from the 
Government. Then it will have the advantage of being rent free for 
several years. The natural vegetation on this soil is usually light. By 
using a ribbed roller a lot of labor will be saved in cutting spring- 
backs. It will not be a great effort to roll and burn off 400 acres in 
the proper time. In this area there arc likely to be some better por¬ 
tions, such as loamy fiats between the rises, say 100 acres in all. This 
can be sown with wheat. If twice this area of better class land can be 
obtained so much the better. Tile next best land should be sown 
with barley, and the balance with oats. Thus there will be approxi¬ 
mately 100 acres under wheat, 150 acres with barley, and 150 to oats. 
I propose to set aside 50 acres of barley and 25 acres of oats for graz¬ 
ing. This should carry say five cows, a bull, and six or seven horses 
during the winter months and until the stubbles are ready for them. 
This portion of the field, of course, will have to be fenced off. Twenty- 
five acres of oats will probably be available to be cut for hay, and the 
balance of the field can be stripped for grain. There is one difficulty 
that must be considered in connection with growing oats and barley. 
Under normal conditions wheat will remain on the straw in a ripe con¬ 
dition for weeks without much loss. Consequently, on many farms 
in the mallee, where large areas are under crop, and the means of the 
settler are limited, the risk is accepted, and the stripping prolonged for 
six, and sometimes even eight, weeks.. But with oats and barley, if 
they remain a week after they have ripened it is often found to be too 
long, and a considerable quantity of the grain is wasted. Where mallee 
land has been tilled several times this difficulty may be overcome by 
binding the crop in the green stage. In the case of a first crop, however, 
there is the problem of clearing the land of roots and sticks so that the 
binder may be put over the land. Then a stubble burn is a great factor 
in clearing the land and fertilising it for the next crop. So the method 
of harvesting the oats and barley is a matter of choice between saving 
all the crop on the one hand and the opportunity to do a little towards 
preparing the land for the next crop. 
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Let us now look at the financial aspect of the venture we have in 
mind:— 

Estimated Cost of Tilling 400 acres of Light Malice Soil. 


£ s. d; 

lOObush. seed wheat at 3s. 6d. per bushel. 17 10 0 

150busli. seed barley at 3s. per bushel. 22 10 0 

ISObush. seed oats at 2s. per bushel. 15 0 0 

10 tons super, at £5 per ton. 50 0 0 

Cultivating and drilling at 4s. per acre. 80 0 0 

Harvesting 325 acres at 5s. per acre. 81 5 0 

1,130 cornsacks. 38 0 0 

Interest on, say, £400 capital other than that employed in working 

stock, and implements, at 10 per cent. 40 0 0 

£344 5 0 
£ s. d. 

100 acres wheat at lObush. per acre at 3s. 150 0 0 

15 tons hay from 25 acres at £2 per ton. 30 0 0 

100 acres barley at 12bush. per acre at 2s. per bushel. 120 0 0 

10(f acres oats at 12bush. per acre at Is. (hi. per bushel. 90 0 0 

Returns from 5 cows, including calves reared. 50 0 0 


£440 0 0 

T have not included the cost of clearing the land, which would be about 
4s. 6d. per acre, as that remains an asset on the holding, and should not. 
be debited against the first crop. The balance to the credit of the ven¬ 
ture of about £95 15s. is very little, but there would be a fair margin of 
profit on the work done on the holding at the figures allowed. Nothing 
has been allowed for the labor incurred in getting the return from the 
cows. But the skim milk not required for rearing the calves can be 
fed to pigs, and in a measure compensate for the work involved. 

If the settler’s capital is limited he will be wise to confine his opera¬ 
tions for the second year to the field already cleared. The portion 
under wheat will probably stand another crop. Some of the parts 
that carried barley may be put to oats, and vice versa, and his mixed 
farming branches enlarged, converting as much as possible of his pre¬ 
vious year’s crop into dairy produce. If, however, the necessary 
capital is available another field may be cleared and treated in the same 
way as the previous one, whilst that one may be drilled with lbush. 
oats and 401bs. of super, per acre at a cost of about 7s. 6d., including 
Is. per acre for rent. This may be kept entirely for a grazing paddock. 
If it is stocked with sheep it will probably produce 10s. worth of mut¬ 
ton and wool per acre. Not much of a margin, it is true; but then 
it must be remembered that the land by this treatment is being re¬ 
claimed and improved very materially, because after another crop of 
oats has been taken it will most likely give a good return when sown 
with wheat. The general experience is that sheep thrive remarkably 
well on this class of country. Various kinds of bush that sheep eat 
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grow on light soils, and these make a good variety of feed in conjunc¬ 
tion with the oats that are sown for them or when they are on the 
stubbles. They also pick up a great deal of the grain that is lost 
in harvesting. 

Conclusion. 

We can estimate fairly accurately the probable cost of such a ven¬ 
ture, but the difficulty is to get an accurate idea of the income. This 
we can only get by experience. If my estimate of probable income 
is near the mark, # then there is a chance of this class of country being 
successfully occupied. But if it is too high, then the selector will be 
well advised not to venture. Experience indicates that poor, light 
sandy soil improves in producing quality when treated as 1 have sug¬ 
gested. I am convinced that the only way this class of country can be 
successfully occupied is by a judicious rotation of crops that will im¬ 
prove the land from the start. 

Discussion. 

Mr. F. C. Fleet (Salisbury Branch) said he had 20 years’ ex¬ 
perience of malice farming in Victoria, and the light, sandy soil men¬ 
tioned in the papers was generally left alone, unless it could be 
cleared sufficiently to get rid of vermin. The first thing that should 
be seen to in the occupation of that land was water, and he believed 
the Government should take steps in that direction. His experience 
was that the light, sandy soil was best left alone, because the heavy 
cost of working made it unremunerative. 

Mr. A. V. Nairn (Mallala) considered that a man who went into 
the back country under present conditions was a bit lacking in in¬ 
telligence. He knew of men who had had to subsist on water con¬ 
taining an ounce of salt to the gallon, because their stock was too 
poor to cart good water. They had been promised a water supply, 
pumped back from the Murray, for the last four years, but so far 
nothing had been done. He was not blaming one Government any 
more than another. They were all to blame, and not enough pres¬ 
sure was brought to bear on them. They all seemed to regard the 
4 ‘ cocky’’ as a man used to hardships, who could put up with any¬ 
thing. Unless the Government put in hand a consistent policy of 
assistance for settlers in the back country, it was no use asking men 
to go on to it. 

Mr. J. Sabey (Cummins) said that one big factor in the settlement 
of land in the Eyre’s Peninsula malice would be the establishment 
of a through rate of freight for imports and exports to and from Port 
Adelaide. 
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Mr. A. Jamieson (Yongala Vale) contended that any land that 
required railways every five miles to make it payable was not worth 
while bothering about. 

Mr. R. F. Mayfield (Bookpurnong East) said that if a block was 
worth having, it was worth fencing. lie referred to the importance 
of fallowing and the keeping of sheep. He said that continual 
wheatgrowing would not pay in light soil. 

Mr. O. P. L. Payne (Mindarie) touched on the subject of the rolling 
of green scrub, which, he said, should not be don* too early. Too 
heavy an implement was not wanted in light sandy soil. A culti¬ 
vator, which would stir the soil well, would be better. He advocated 
fallowing every third year, and said it was unwise to clear too much 
land at a time. 

Mr. A. B. Ferguson (Moonta) said that by cutting scrub towards 
the end of September one got it just when the sap had risen, and the 
further growth of young shoots was prevented.. For the first few 
years he would have no sheep on scrub farms at all, because the 
growth of grass between the scrub was of great use in burning it 
off. It was his experience that sandy soil would do well with crops 
grown in rotation, and he advocated the sowing of oats drilled into 
the fallow. 

Mr. John Welch (Arthurton) suggested that the growing of peas 
on light soil in the first place led to the grow th of good wheat crops 
later on. Wheat land required plenty of nitrogen, and peas were very 
rich in that. The experiment had been tried in his district of put¬ 
ting sheep into the peas, and it had proved successful, for the sheep 
got all the good there was to be got in the pea crop, and their con¬ 
stant moving over the ground was not only nearly as good as fallow, 
but also stopped the drift. It was no use expecting a crop of wheat 
after barley. If they were going in for rotation of crops they would 
have to keep more sheep in order to pay the* bill. 

Mr. L. E. Cowley (Roberts and Verran) said his branch had experi¬ 
mented with plots and found that the most payable quantities in 
sowing were 451bs. of seed and lewt. of super. 

Mr. E. Correll (Minlaton) thought it a bad policy to cultivate light 
sandy rises too much. The straw should be allowed to rot into the 
soil. In time it would become humus, and reinforce the soil. • 

Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture) said the troubles of 
light sandy land had affected people all the world over. When he 
was a much younger man he tackled a sandhill, and after struggling 
with it for two or three years, made a mental reservation that he 
would never do so again. He had often thought that, instead of try- 
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ing to put such land under cultivation, it would be much better to 
treat it as forest land. His experience was that sand always drifted, 
if given the slightest chance. There were, however, instances of suc¬ 
cessful occupation of sandy land in other countries. In Silesia, for 
example, there were vast tracts of white sand. In the south-east 
of South Australia there were similar tracts, and he had hopes of 
it, because of the good rainfall. The principle adopted in Silesia 
in the working of that land was to sow green crops and then to 
plough them in. That put a large amount of organic matter into the 
soil, and proper working up made it fertile. That might only be 
possible where a greater degree of closer settlement was possible. 
There was no doubt that a great deal of land which was of no use 
to them to-day could be made of use when population increased. 
After all, were they wise to take up sandy land when they had large 
areas of a different character available for wheatgrowing? Per¬ 
sonally he did not think so, although he admired the pluck of the 
man who did. On farms where there was a fair amount of sand he 
would avoid breaking up that portion of it which was inclined to 
drift. In regard to the rotation of crops, he advised the growing 
of peas rather than barley, if later they were fed off. Sandy soil 
should be touched as little as possible. Overworking it did more 
harm than good. Summing up, he would say, don't put the land 
under crop too often. Too frequent working made it drift, and good 
results would not be obtained. 

Mr. Golebatch (Director of Roseworthy Agricultural College) said 
that in many instances the trouble with sandy soil in South Australia 
arose out of the fact that the land was not properly looked after. 
He had seen a lot of fallow in light land carrying more crop than 
land that was under crop. What was likely to do good in light land, 
particularly in rnallee land, was some successful form of machine 
which would burn off the shoots. He did not think it was too much 
to hope that, in a country like South Australia, which had originated 
such a machine as the stripper, to get someone to come out with 
some such machine. 

Messrs. Tregenza and Gray briefly replied. 

THE SHORTAGE OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR, 

Mr. 0. J. Murphy (Penong Branch) read a paper entitled “The 
Shortage of Agricultural Labor,” as follows:— 

One of the direct results of the war is the shortage of agricultural 
labor, a fact which may well give the farmer reason to rejoice. 
Hundreds of men engaged in the peaceful pursuit of agriculture 
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two years ago have gone forth to defend their country. No 
patriotic farmer can regret the departure from Australia of men 
whose work on the farm has fitted them well, both physically and 
morally, to become soldiers^ 

But it is still the duty of the farmer, who must stay at home, 
to produce all the wealth he can, for by so doing he will do a share 
towards the maintenance of our soldiers in the field of battle. The 
agricultural community is called upon to provide recruits, and at the 
same time to maintain, and, if possible, increase production. The 
problem confronts a great many farmers. On the Far West Coast 
an exodus of farm laborers was a natural consequence of the poor 
seasons 1913 and 1914, and the numbers Jiave been still further 
reduced since the outbreak of war. Enlistment has been especially 
brisk since the beginning of the present year, with the result that 
some districts are practically drained of farm laborers. In the hundred 
of Cohen, one of the best wheat-producing hundreds on the Far West 
Coast, there are but three or four agricultural employees. Five or 
six times these numbers could find employment in the hundred during 
the coming harvest, and there is reason to believe that other hundreds 
on the West Coast are similarly situated. The area under crop at 
present is equal to, if not greater, than the area under crop last 
year. Farmers placed as great an area as possible under crop without 
the foreknowledge of how they would manage the harvest operations 
should the season be a favorable one. As it is, the season promises 
to be one of the best on record, and farmers are already on the lookout 
for any available sources of labor. 

Co-operation among the farmers themselves has been suggested, 
and tried to a small extent: but it is obvious that even if co-operation 
were extensively practised the problem of the shortage of labor would 
be only partially solved. A and B may help one another with advan¬ 
tage during the hay-making and wheat-cleaning periods, but where 
large areas are under crop A cannot afford to leave his matured 
crop and spend a week reaping on TVs property. Nevertheless, the 
probability is that co-operation among farmers will be the main 
solution of the problem during the coming harvest. 

The fact is recognised that the shortage of labor is a direct result 
of the present war, and farmers will make the best of existing con¬ 
ditions. But it may be well to consider further this subject forced 
upon our notice at the present time. The long distance of some of 
the newly-opened areas of the State from the capital and the absence 
of means for rapid transit have proved an effective barrier against 
obtaining good agricultural laborers. Farmers in the outlying districts 
have to be* Content with the poorer class of men, who possibly have 
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not been able to obtain employment in the more settled areas. This 
difficulty, so far as the West Coast is concerned, is bound to be miti¬ 
gated as the outlying districts are brought into closer communication 
with the settled areas by means of the extension of railways. It is 
also certain that a better class of farm laborer would be attracted to 
the newly-settled areas if better accommodation were provided for 
them. Too often the quarters of the farm hand are nothing more 
than a hovel. Men who have not the capital to buy improved farms 
must look to the newly-opened-up areas for a block of land, and often 
for experience. The provision of better accommodation on the average 
farm would certainly attract more such men. It is idle to expect 
a man to live in a bag hut and to perform his work satisfactorily— 
work that is often very strenuous. 

But perhaps the best solution of the difficulty of the shortage of labor 
would lie in encouraging the public school boy to take a greater interest 
in the principal industry of the State. In the experience of the writer 
the average school boy in the city knows little or nothing of agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, nor is he encouraged to learn much about them. 
Would not the State be benefited if more hoys were? to become farmers 
and fewer office boys and clerks? The city-bred boy, as well as the 
country lad, should be encouraged to follow agricultural pursuits. 
Undoubtedly hundreds of boys leaving school could find employment 
on the farm, and farmers would be only too pleased to train such 
boys, knowing that in them they would find a more reliable and per¬ 
manent employee than in the casual laborer. 

It is to be hoped that the present problem of the shortage of agricul¬ 
tural labor will induce those in authority to provide means for 
encouraging greater numbers of our boys to become agriculturists. 

WHEAT-GROWING ON SALINE GROUND. 

A paper entitled “Wheat-Growing on Saline Ground” was read by 
Mr. W. H. Richards (North Booborowie) as follows:— 

This paper is confined to the two principal forms of saline ground 
found in the Booborowie district. The average annual rainfall of 
Booborowie is 16£in. The chief features of the climate are wet winters, 
with good growing conditions in the spring, and long, dry, and very hot 
summers. Summer conditions usually prevail for about five months 
in the year. Saline conditions are to be found in various places *. they 
are noticeable in the shape of salt patches on the tops and sides of 
the small hills of the undulating country of the district, and are also 
to be found at the foot of practically all of our bills, where the drainage 
from the hill soaks into the flat ground beneath. We also have them 
in a swampy flat which runs right through the district. 
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In practically all cases saline conditions are the result of water 
penetrating to a considerable depth and dissolving the injurious salts 
which are in the earth, and as the water is drawn off by evaporation 
the salt is deposited on the surface of the soil in quantities sufficient 
to destroy plant life. That evaporation is one of the chief causes of 
saline conditions is clearly shown by the fact that whilst it is usually 
found on heavy clay soils, there is never a tendency to it in the light 
sandy soil, which in its natural state holds moisture almost as well as 
fallow land on the heavier soils. 

It is likely that some salt patches may be the result of one very wet 
period, and that the concentration of salts is not now going on. This 
is the case where salt patches are conspicuous on new ground, and 
speedily disappear on being cultivated. The salt patches on the 
perfectly drained, rising ground, are probably an exception to this 
rule. The hills referred to are of a soft slate rock, set almost on 
edge, with seams of a very retentive clay, and covered with a few 
inches of fine-grained clay soil, and in their natural state had tussocks 
of black grass growing on them. In this case it seems probable that 
the saline matter is contained in layers of rock at no great depth 
beneath the surface, and is drawn up by the power of the sun. On 
many of these salt patches the soil and soft rock are being fretted away 
by the action of the salts, which is evidence that the origin of the 
saline matter is in the rocks which are on the surface. Here the 
affected land is covered with a thin layer of powdered soil and rock. 
If this is scraped away in midsummer, when the unaffected land is 
parched, it will be found that the patch is damp. This is caused by 
the salts absorbing moisture from the air, and how great must be 
the proportion of salts in the soil to gather and hold moisture in spite 
of the fierce heat. The salt patches at the foot of the hills are more 
easily explained. They have in the past absorbed great quantities 
of water that drained on to them from the hills above, which evapo¬ 
rated, leaving on the surface the -salts which had previously been 
distributed through the earth. In connection with this, it is interesting 
to notice that where there is a small gutter in the vicinity there is 
not the least sign of a salt patch, which shows plainly the value of 
an efficient system of drainage in cases of this kind. 

In both of these cases it will be found that the affected land does 
not absorb the moisture to anything like the same extent as the 
land which surrounds it. It will remain hard and firm even though 
the adjoining land is soaked to its full capacity. This is caused by a 
hard and apparently waterproof crust which is invariably found 
on these prices, usually on the surface; occasionally a few inches below 
it. Its presence might be explained by the action of chemicals on the 
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soil, but it is probably caused by the entire absence of hmnus which 
has allowed the soil to run together into this exceedingly hard crust. 
In preparing this land for wheat it will be well to remember that the 
wheat plant is one of the most sensitive of cereals. It will germinate 
well in a very little wholesome soil, but it is necessary that it should 
have enough soil to germinate in. 

As the salts have collected in the surface soil a deep ploughing 
will turn them down, and will at the same time bring soil to the 
surface that is comparatively free from injurious salts, and if 
evaporation is consistently prevented by keeping about Gin. of loose 
soil on the surface by cultivation, or by shielding the surface from 
the sun with a growing crop, the salts are not likely to rise again; 
but will gradually be distributed through the depths of the earth, 
where they will be harmless to growing crops. 

Deep ploughing is also necessary in order to break the hard crust 
and let the water into the ground. This operation is likely to bring 
clay to the surface; but the depth is essential to success, and the clay 
is easily covered with soil by the use of a grader, in fact, if the 
patches are small, the ordinary methods of cultivation will soon drag 
sufficient soil across them to support a crop. A great improvement 
can be made, however, by the addition of organic matter, such as 
stable manure, which is excellent, or if not obtainable in sufficient 
quantities, cocky chaff or straw is almost equally as good. If this is 
done, and reasonable care taken to prevent the connection between 
the sun and the saline matter being re-established, permanent success 
is assured, and the salt patches will be seen no more. The case 
of swampy flat is the subject of considerable local discussion. The 
general opinion is that if it is effectually reclaimed it will prove to be 
very productive, and as it covers an area of 15 miles long by about 
one mile wide, it is a matter of great importance. The flat occupies 
a strip of country between two ranges of high hills, each a little more 
than a mile distant. The permanent springs are about 5ft below 
the surface, but when fed by the heavy winter rains they rise until 
there are several inches of water all over the flat. With the end of 
winter the water gradually goes down, leaving behind many small 
lakes which, after standing a while, become salt; the water is drawn 
off by the sun and the salts remain in the soil. All of the affected 
land grows a thick mass of salt land barley grass; it germinates after 
the early winter rains, or after exceptionally heavy autumn rains, and 
when the water subsides it comes quickly to maturity, and by the time 
the water rises again is little more than a rotting mass. It is notice¬ 
able that although the hard crust can be found in salt patches close 
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to the flooded land, it is not to be found actually in the flat, where 
the decaying grass forms an abundant supply of humus. 

Before any method of cultivation can be successful in cases of this 
kind, the water, together with the* injurious salts, must be removed 
by drainage. Open drains are recommended, as they are quickly 
and cheaply constructed by means ol* a plough and scoop. The levels 
of the ground should be taken, and the drains laid out in a system 
that will keep the water* moving. If the drains are large enough 
and properly constructed, it will be found that the winter rains, 
which formerly were the cause of the trouble, will gradually wash the 
salt out of the land and into the drains. However, the land should 
be cultivated and treated as saline. It should be fallowed early in 
the season to a depth of at least 6in., and in order to allow the soil 
which otherwise is sour, to aerate, it should be allowed to remain in a 
rough state as long as winter conditions prevent the danger of 
evaporation. It. should then be broken down, and should be kept 
cultivated through the summer to a depth of 4in. to prevent evaporation. 

The ground should be carefully graded to prevent surplus water 
being held in hollows instead of going into the drains. Seeding 
operations should be the same as on other land, and having produced 
a crop, the straw should not be removed during the summer months, 
as it protects the soil from the fierce heat. With careful and systematic 
attention there is no doubt that wheat can be grown, even on land 
badly affeced with salts, with a remarkable degree of success. 

Discussion. 

Mr. II. Waters (Remnark) said the experience of fruitgrowers was 
that the deeper they cultivated the less evaporation would go on, and 
by reducing evaporation they would reduce the amount of salt rising 
to the surface. 

Mr. A. G. Collis (Mypolonga) said there was much difference of 
opinion on the swamp blocks with reference to shallow or deep 
ploughing. Personally, he considered deep ploughing in the swamp 
country was not wise. 

Mr. A. A. Jefferies (Mount Bryan) said for land such as had been 
referred to by Mr. Richards the cultivation of various fodder grasses 
was better than wheatgrowing. 

The Director of Agriculture said, in dealing with that class of land, 
they should, instead of a cultivator, use a multi-furrow plough to 
turn up the ground, in order that there might be sweet soil on the 
surface and salt below. An early cereal could be sown, such as 
barley, which grew quickly and ripened before the salt could be 
brought back to the surface. 

(To be continued .) 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORT FOR MONTH OF OCTOBER. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers:— 

Eyre’s Peninsula .—The weather has been comparatively cool, several sharp morn¬ 
ing dews were noticed. Light rains fell, scattered over the opening fortnight, and 
a good, steady rain was received on 22nd and 23rd inst.; 182 points of rain 
were registered for the month, as against 41 points for October, 1915. Strong winds 
at the latter end of the month laid down rank patches of the crops. Oops are 
filling their ears splendidly. Haycutting in the district is completed, only a small 
area being converted into hay this season. Natural feed is in abundance, and stock 
are in first class condition. 

Kybybolite .—Weather conditions have been entirely satisfactory to farmers; 217 
points of rain fell, and this was so distributed as to give a fairly even amount of 
rain and sunshine for each week of the month. Temperatures have been generally 
mild, but one sharp frost was experienced. A gale of wind on the night of the 
22ml caused some damage to very forward crops. Crops almost invariably look 
well, and are just coming out in ear. Takeall is noticeable, but is not showing ex¬ 
tensively. Summer crops are getting a good start; the germination of kale pro¬ 
mises good results with that valuable crop. Natural feed is now at its best; it is 
running up to the flowering stage, and shows a length of from 9in. to a foot. It 
is said to be many years since feed has been as plentiful as at present. Stock— 
Horses and cattle are looking very well ; sheep on natural pastures do not compare 
with those feeding on cultivated fodders as well—the former do not pass a certain 
standard of improvement whatever the food conditions. The difference is even 
more marked in the growth of the lambs. Shearing operations are well advanced, 
and a good clip is being obtained. Miscellaneous—The rains have extended the 
average fallowing season, and the ploughs have l>eeii kept going; the ground will 
become too hard to continue, however, after the first dry weather. 

Turretfield .—The weather during the month has-been very changeable, varying 
from mild temperatures to cold and boisterous conditions. Three heavy frosts 
were recorded, and the rainfall totalled 193 points, of which Tin. was registered 
on the 22nd. Winds of hurricane force were experienced at times. All crops are 
now fairly advanced and looking well. The oat and barley crops promise heavy 
returns. The frosts did no damage to the cereal crops, but some vineyards suf¬ 
fered considerably. Potatoes, too, were affected. In one instance, of three 
varieties planted at the same time under the same conditions and growing side by 
side, one (Carmen) was cut badly, but the other two (Up-to-date and Pinkeye) 
were not at all affected. Natural feed has gone to seed, but there is a plentiful 
supply, and it seems to be of high nutritive quality. Horses and cattle are 
thriving well on it, and the practice of turning the stock into the paddocks instead 
of feeding them in the stable is at present generally adopted in this district. All 
stock are wonderfully fit and in excellent condition. Miscellaneous—Preparations 
for haymaking are in full swing, and operations will probably be started at the 
beginning of November. 

Veitch .—Weather conditions have been very mild this month; hardly any warm 
weather has been experienced. Rain for the month, 164 points; average for Veitch, 
66 points. Have had a few frosts, which appear to have done a litUe damage to 
crops in different parts of the district. Crops are all heading well, and look 
promising. Natural Feed—Good, but is now turning color. Stock all in market¬ 
able condition. Haymaking operations have started on many farms. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for the month ox and to the end of October, 1916, also the 
average precipitation to the end of October, and the average annual rainfall. # 


• 

For 

To end 

Av’ge. 

Av’ge. 

Station. 

Oct., 

Oct., 

to end 

Annual 


1916. 

1916. 

Oct. 

Rainfall 

Far North 

AHD U 

1 i < 

pfer North. 


Oodnad&tta .... 

2*03 

1 7-80 

394 

4-76 

Tarcoola. 

2-40 

5*65 

648 

7-58 

Hergott . 

2-24 

5*32 

4*97 

6-04 

Farina . 

1*62 

6*31 

5*62 

6-70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

1-50 

1 6*00 

7-32 

8-66 

Beltana . 

M7 

705 

7*77 

9*22 

Blinman. 

1*53 

10*17 

11*16 

12-83 

Hookina. 

1*71 

16*23 

— 

— 

Hawker. 

2*00 

16*58 

10*57 

12-22 

Wilson. 

2*68 

16*55 

10*34 

11-78 

Gordon. 

1*81 

1249 

8*97 

10-26 

Quorn. 

311 

17*62 

12*30 

13*78 

Port Augusta ... 

1*27 

9;40 

8-28 

9-46 

Port Augusta W. 

1 29 

949 

8-24 

9-36 

Bruce. 

1*82 

10*76 

8*85 

10*01 

Hammond. 

1-37 

10*64 

10-02 

11-46 

Wilmington. 

305 

1 19*57 

16*38 

18*26 

Willowie. 

136 

12*67 

10-58 

11-90 

Melroso.. 

3*92 

27*50 

20-90 

23-04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

2*39 

16*31 

14-01 

15-83 

Port Germein ... 

148 

8*28 

11-28 

12*84 

Wirrabara....... 

240 

24*29 

17-01 

18*91 

Appila . 

1*99 

14*94 

13-21 

15-08 

Cradock . 

1*30 

9*54 

9*62 

10*86 

Carricton. 

1*28 

1341 

10*61 

12*22 

Jobnburg. 

0*96 

10*00 

8-77 

10*21 

Eurelia. 

1-60 

13*66 

11*56 

13*24 

Orroroo . 

148 

13*78 

11*78 

1342 

Black Rock. 

114 

12*88 

10*59 

12*25 

Petersburg. 

1*98 

13*81 

11-31 

13*07 

Yon gala. 

1-99 

1649 

12-09 

13*94 

N 

orth-E 

AST 


Ucolta . 

1*90 

12*19 


— 

Nackara. 

0*92 

9*97 


— 

Yunta. 

0*30 

746 

6-94 

8*22 

Waukaringa .... 

0*64 

8*62 

6-74 

7*94 

MannahiH . 

0*27 

745 

7-05 

846 

Cockbum. 

0*97 

9*10 

6-74 

7*97 

Broken Hill, NSW 

1*20 

9*09 

8-24 

0*63 


Station. 

For 

Oct, 
1916 

To end 
Oct., 
1916. 

Av’ge. 
to end , 
Oct. 1 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Hainfall 

Lower 1 

SfOBTH- 

i r 

-eonHnued. 


Spalding. 

2*88 

22*86 

I 17*87 

20-25 

Gulnare . 

2-06 

20*15 

17*83 

19-74 

BundaleerW.Wka. 

2-50 

20*99 

15*22 

17*29 

Yaoka. 

1*87 

17*55 

13*71 

15*27 

Koolunga. 

2*00 

17*97 

14*30 

1594 

Snowtown. 

2*34 

21*01 

14*21 

15 70 

Brinkworth. 

2-26 

20*58 

13*93 

1548 

Blyth. 

2-32 

19*52 

14*75 

16-34 

Clare .. 

3*36 

28*96 

22*03 

24-30 

Min taro Central . 

3*66 1 

30*23 

20*00 

21*09 

Watervale. 

3*87 i 

32*75 

24*06 

27-17 

Auburn . 

3*06 

23*76 

21*95 

24-25 

Hoyleton . 

2*19 

17*13 

16*15 

17-90 

Balaklava . 

1*51 

14*78 

14-31 

1G-03 

Port Wakefield .. 

1*20 

15*21 

11*91 

13-13 

Terowie . 

1*69 

13*56 

11*79 

13-71 

Yarcowie. 

I 71 | 

15*16 

1219 

13-91 

Halle tt. 

1*58 

15*62 

1444 

1040 

Mount Bryan ... 

2-26 

22*25 

11*19 | 

15-73 

Burra . 

2-58 

22*27 

16*06 

17-82 

Farrell’s Flat.... 

2*71 

21*15 

17*09 

18-87 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora. 

243 

21*09 

16*30 | 

1809 

Saddleworth .... 

2*22 

18*58 

17-05 j 

19-69 

Marrabel . 

243 

25*36 

17 04 j 

1894 

Riverton . 

2*06 

2346 

1844 

2048 

Tarlee . 

1-60 

18*31 

15*50 

1748 

Stockport. 

2*11 

19*70 

14*15 

15-89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

2*09 

18 16 

14-66 

1645 

Kapunda . 

2-30 

2249 

17-72 

10-67 

Freeling. 

2-22 

20*62 

15*95 1 

17-85 

Greenock. 

2-26 

27*37 1 

19-15 ! 

2146 

Truro..... 

2-76 

24*16 1 

17-78 

19-74 

Stockwell. 

2-29 

23*05 

18-11 

20-30 

Nuriootpa .. 

2*18 

24*37 

19-03 

21-25 

An gas ton ....... 

2*61 

27*14 

19*87 

22-25 

Tanunda ....... 

2-81 

25*18 

20-04 

22-28 

Lyndooh . 

3*94 

24-15 

20-81 | 

23-01 


Lowes North. 


Adelaide Plates. 


Port Pirie .... 
Port Broughton 

Bute . 

Laura. 

Caltowie. 

Jamestown .. 
Gladstone .... 

Crystal Brook . 
Georgetown ... 
Narridy ...... 

BedhiU. 


1*34 

13-82 

11*82 

13 21 

Mallala. 

1*40 

15*24 

15*17 

143 

17-03 

12*07 

14*33 

Roeeworthy. 

2*14 

18*04 

15*51 

1*67 

19-27 

14*12 

15*42 

Gawler .. 

1*96 

21*40 

17*29 

1-87 

19-08 

16-33 

18*22 

Two Welb. 

1*48 

16*14 

14*78 

2-22 

17-00 

15*27 

17*27 

Virginia.. 

1*56 

17-96 

15-83 

2-30 

10*16 

16-30 

17-46 

SmTthfield ...... 

1*56 

18*58 

15-37 

1-90 

15-91 

14-23 

1600 

Salisbury. 

1*57 

13*55 

16-75 

241 

17-40 

13-99 

15*62 

North Adelaide .. 

2*30 

27*33 

10*36 

2-04 

19*20 

16-38 

18*32 

Adelaide.. 

1*93 

23*65 

18*96 

149 

14*03 

15-08 

16*79 

Brighton . 

1*57 

23*72 

[ 17*88' 

2-03 

19*57 

16-18 

16*70 

Gtenelg.. 

144 

2107 

i 

i 16*57 


16-88 

17-81 

19-21 

16*36 

1768 

17*80 

18*57 

21*49 

21*04 

10 * 9 & 

16*86 
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For To end Av’ge, j Av’ge. 
()<:i M Oct., to end ! Annual 
1910. 1916. Uet. ; Rainfall 


For To end Av’gc. Av’ge. 
Oct, Oct., to end Annual 
1910. 1916. : Oct. Rainfall 


Adelaide Plains— continued . 


West of Spender’s Gulf— continued . 


Magill. 

H>7 

22-3(1 

13*27 

Glen Osmond ... 

2-59 

29*05 

22-02 

Mitcham . 

2-23 

20-27 

21*39 

Belair .......... 

2*41 

18*10 

20*15 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Tcatree Gully. 
Stirling West 

Uraidla . 

Clarendon ... 
Morphett Vale 
Noarlunga ... 
Willunga .... 

Aldinga . 

Normanville . 
Yankalilla,... 
Cape Jervis .. 
Mount Pleasan 
Blumberg ... 
Gumeracha .. 
Lobethal .... 

Woodsido .... 

Hahndorf .... 

Naime ...... 

Mount Barker 
Echunga .... 

Macclesfield .. 
Meadows .... 

Strathalbyn .. 



Streaky Bay. 
Port Elliston 
Port Lincoln 

Turaby. 

Carrow. 

Cowell . 

Point Lowly 


| 1-32 I 10*90 I 10-71 j 12-21 



Yorkb’s Peninsula. 


Wallaroo ... 

Kadina. 

Moonta .... 
Green’s Plains 
Maitland ... 
Ardrossan .. 
Port Victoria 
Currainulka . 
Minlaton ... 
Stansbury .. 
Warooka ... 
Yorketown , 
Edithburgh .. 



South and South-East. 


Murray Flats and Valley. 


Wellington . 

Milang . 

Langhorne’s Brdg 
Tailem Bend .... 
Murray Bridge .. 

Oallington . 

Mannum ... 

Palmer. 

Sedan .. 

Blanchetown .... 

Eudunda. 

Sutherlands. 

Morgan . 

Overland Comer . 

Renmark. 

Loxton. 


West of Spencer’s Gulf. 

Eucla. 1 *98 10*22 9*04 

White Well. 1*25 1M2 8*15 

Fowler’s Bay ... I *02 13*35 11 -25 

Benong. 0*99 8-90 10*77 

Murat Bay . 1*04 13-50 — 

Smoky Bay. 1-45 13-5(1 — 



Cape Borda. 

Kingscote . 

Penncabaw . 

Cape Willoughby. 
Victor Harbor ... 

Port Elliot. 

Goolwa ... 

Pinnatoo . 

Parilla . 

Lamoroo . 

Parrakie. 

Geranium . 

Peake . 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

Meningie . 

Coomandook .... 

Coonalpyn. 

Tintinarra. 

Keith. 

Bordortown. 

Wolseley . 

Frances . 

Naracoorte . 

Penola .. 

Luoind&le . 

Kingston.| 

Robe ... 

Beachport. 

MilUcent . 

Mount Gambier . 
C. Nrthumberland 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on 1st November:— 

Butter. —The weather during the month of October was all that could be 
desired for the dairying industry. Further rains were experienced throughout 
the agricultural areas, and production has so increased that the surplus of butter 
for export is substantially greater than was the ease a month ago. The prices of 
butter in pound prints at the close of the month, in accord with the Federal 
proclamation, were:—“Alfa,” Is. 4Jd.; “Primus,” Is. 4d.; third grade 
creamery, Is. 2Ad. to Is. 3id.; choice separators and dairies, Is. Old. to Is. lid.; 
store and collectors’, Hid. to Is. per lb. 

Eggs. —The quantities coming forward continue to 1 m* heavy, but with the ex¬ 
cellent weather that has ruled, and so favored the quality, values have shown 
very little fluctuation. Interstate buyers and local picklers are still operating, and 
thus the floors are kept well cleared. Quotations, loose, at mart, hen, 83d. per 
dozen; duck, lOd. 

Cheese. —There is 'no alteration in this line to report, and though quantities 
arriving from factories are greatly in excess of those of a month ago, yet with 
substantial trade both east and west values have maintained, prices being from 
7 id. to 8d. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Honey. —The market is not quite so strong in honey, and values are now 3 Ad. 
per lb. for prime clear extracted. Beeswax saleable at Is. 6d. per lb. 

Almonds. —Last season’s stocks are exhausted, and the new crop has not yet 
come to hand. Prices nominally, Brandis, 9Ad.; mixed softshells, 8Ad.; hard- 
shells, 4d.; kernels, Is. Gd. per lb. 

Bacon. —Curers have been able to secure sufficient quantities of the life hog, 
so that local cures of bacon are quite ample for trade requirements. Prices are 
ruling at a little easier than those chronicled in October. Best factory cured 
sides, 11 jd. to Is. 0£d. per lb.; hams, Is. 2d. to Is. 3d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Supplies of poultry during the month have been very short, 
buyers experiencing difficulty in securing anything like trade wants, so that there 
is no easing in rates, and good prices are likely to rule from now on to Christ¬ 
inas. Heavy weight table roosters, 4s. to 4s. 8d. each; nice conditioned 
cockerels, 3s. to 3s. lOd.; plump hens, 3s. Id. to 4s. 5d.; ducks, 4s. to 5s.; geese, 
4s. Gd. to 6s.; pigeons, 8d. each; turkeys, from 7Ad, to 10Jd. per lb. live weight 
for fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes. —Old potatoes, so far as production in South Australia is concerned, 
are now finished for this year, As the locally-grown crop of new ones is hardly 
yet ready to dig, the Adelaide market is for the present being supplied entirely 
from Victoria. Prices have therefore adjusted themselves in accordance with the 
quotations at the source of supply. Onions. —The new season’s supply of locals 
is now available, so the demand for imported old ones is very limited. Quota¬ 
tions:—Potatoes, £9 to £9 10s. per ton on trucks, Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
Onions, new, 10s. per cwt. in the market; old, £5 per ton on trucks, Mile End or 
Port Adelaide. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


CONFERENCE OF HILLS BRANCHES. 

The Annual Conference of the Hills Branches was held at Morphett 
Vale on Thursday, October 13th. There were present, in addition to a 
large number of delegates, the Hon. R. P. Blundell, M.P. (Minister 
of Industry), Mesrs. G. R. Laffer, M.P., G. Jeffrey, and C. J. Tuck- 
well (members of the Advisory Board), I). F. Laurie (Poultry Expert), 
and II. J. Finn is (Acting Secretary Advisory Board). 

MINISTER’S OPENING SPEECH. 

Before declaring the Conference open, the Hon. R. P. Blundell, 
M.P., apologised for the absence of the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 
C. Goode, M.P.), who was in another State in connection with the 
problems affecting the wheat harvest. 

One of the problems producers would have to discuss, he said, was 
that which confronted Australia in connection with the cause of 
Empire. lie noticed that 369 members of the various branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau had enlisted for service at the front, which 
showed that in the great crisis the men on the land recognised no 
politics or differences. There must be no party or polities, but a 
recognition of country and nation only. The producers could not 
shut their eyes 1.o the present situation. Probably, in common with 
every other section of the community, they would be asked to make 
greater sacrifices in the future, and spare every eligible man, so that 
if possible they could take their places in the firing line. It would 
mean a tax upon production in many eases, and a serious problem, 
but he asked them to put on one side all thoughts of self, and to realise 
that any request for additional sacrifices would not be made unless 
those who made it felt there was a great need for it. lie believed 
the producers would meet all difficulties, and do their duty to the 
Empire. 

Harvesting the Coming Crop. 

He desired to clear up a misunderstanding regarding the gathering 
of the forthcoming crop. It was said that many of the men on the 
land had looked upon the proposals submitted to the people as some¬ 
thing of which, in the national interests, they were forced to take an 
adverse view, because they felt that the bountiful harvest that seemed 
to be assured should be gathered, and that it would be wrong if they 
did not reap and store the grain for the purpose of feeding not only the 
people of Australia, but also of their friends who were fighting for 
them on the other side of the world. No one in the community desired 
that one bag of Wheat should be wasted, or allowed to rot. Men were 
now being called up for home service, and to take those men and keep 
them in the camps while it was imposible for the farmers to get the 
necessary labor to take off the crops would be a criminal action. That 
was not going to happen, however. Every man who was eligible would 
be expected to register his name and offer for service, but all who 
went into camp and were required to. assist in taking the crop off would 
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be immediately released until the work was completed. After that they 
would be expected to return to the camp and later follow their com¬ 
rades into the trenches. He was not asking the producers to vote one 
way or another, but self must be placed absolutely to one side. It 
was for them to do their duty. 

Fruit for tiie People. 

It was of course recognised in South Australia that the wealth of the 
community depended upon the energies of the men on the land, and 
that manufactures had been a secondary consideration. It was hoped 
lhat there would he industrial expansion in the near future. He 
referred to the disposal of the fruit crop, and submitted that the 
scheme devised and carried out last season by the Government in con¬ 
junction with a committee of growers, with a view to increase local 
consumption, was a success. it was hoped that the growers would 
continue that, policy in connection with the coming and succeeding 
crops. If that was systematically done there was no doubt that in 
time the local market would prove to be of greater value to the pro¬ 
ducers, especially in regard to apples, than the oversea markets were. 
As a result of annual “apple days" the consumption of apples in 
America and Canada had been immensely increased. After having 
referred to the obligations of the State in relation to the settlement of 
returned soldiers on the land, the Minister indicated that steps would 
have to he taken to open up fresh markets so that the increased produc¬ 
tion would not become a glut on the local market. In the matter of 
fruit it was intended to ascertain what the prospects were in the 
United States, whither at the earliest opportunity a capable man would 
be sent to rake full inquiries. He thought that last season’s apple' 
crop had been marketed satisfactorily. About 100.000 cases had been 
exported, and on the whole the prices had exceeded expectations. For 
fruit sold through the Trade Commissioner, 4s. 6d. and 4s. 9d. a case 
at Port Adelaide, which was equivalent to 2s. 9d. to 3s. in the orchard, 
had been obtained. The Minister spoke of the necessity for the main¬ 
tenance of a high standard of quality, and appealed for greater co¬ 
operation among the growers. 

THE RURAL POPULATION. 

In a paper, “Some Reasons that our Young Men leave the Country 
for the Towns, ” Mr. C. Ricks, of the Cherry Gardens Branch, said the 
man or woman working the land should have the best conditions under 
which to live, but in many cases the homes they inhabited were of the 
worst type. That applied not only to the fanner, but to the laborer as 
well, in the districts represented at the conference. A comparison with 
the homes and the social conditions of workers in the city would reveal 
one of the reasons for the people leaving the country for the city. 
Short leases and high rents also acted in the same direction. 

HAY AND CHAFF. 

Mr. H. Pope, of the Mount Barker Branch, contributed a paper on 
this subject. The uses of hay and chaff were dealt with, and the view 
expressed that the practice of feeding sheep on chaff would become 
much nfore general, as that class of stock did splendidly on it The 
production of good chaff presupposed the production of good hay, 
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which would involve the need of clean land and the use of clean seed. 
Jn the drier districts the development of wild oats could be prevented 
to a certain extent by fallowing and cultivating, but in that district 
it would be found better to sow rape or peas, which would generally 
ensure a good hay crop, and help to clean the land, to say nothing of the 
sheep feed provided. Tuscan, Marshall’s No. 3, Marshall’s Majestic, 
Crossbred 53, Yandilla King, and King’s Early were a few of the hay 
wheats that did well in that district. He favored sowing a mixture 
of wheat and oats for hay; Algerian oats and a late variety of wheat 
would be found to make a good combination. Mixing the cereals in 
that manner tended to check the development of rust in the wheat, and 
less trouble was occasioned through takeall. As a general rule, it would 
be found that the mixed hay would weigh more heavily than wheaten 
hay alone. Early sowing was recommended, for that gave the young 
plant a chance to develop before the wet and cold weather set in. 
Further, the roots prevented the land washing so badly. 

Hay that was to be fed to horses or sold, should be allowed to become 
nearly full in the head before it was cut. Algerian oats, if cut green, 
had a tendency toward a bitter taste, and were unpalatable to the stock. 
Wheaten hay for cows should be cut as soon as the bloom was off. 
Where the binder was used it was essential to see that the sheaves were 
tied properly. In warm weather wheaten hay could be stooked directly 
after the binder, but oaten hay should be allowed to lie for at least 
half a day, unless small stooks were built. Small stooks, however, were 
undesirable, as wind was likely to overturn them, resulting in the hay 
becoming bleached, and losing weight. A round stook, with the 
sheaves standing upright, would be found most satisfactory. Plenty of 
dry straw should be put down on the site of the stack. It was most pro¬ 
fitable to store the hay in a shed. Thatching might answer the pur¬ 
pose, but there was a risk of damage through rough weather. The 
quality of the hay improved for the first 12 or 18 months, but after 
that generally there was trouble with the mice. 

In regard to the question of chaffing, in the summer months it was 
found beneficial to toughen the hay before it was chaffed. On small 
holdings where steam was not available, water could be used with ad¬ 
vantage, the hay being damped at least 24 hours before it was chaffed. 
Prior to being watered, the hay should be stacked with butts up; that 
allowed the moisture to penetrate the sheaves more satisfactorily. In 
order that the work might be performed satisfactorily, the hay and the 
chaffcutter should be in good order, and a good man should be available 
to feed the cutter. It was a mistake to feed too closely to the rollers, 
as, in addition to the risk of the operator losing fingers, it was not 
possible to keep the machine evenly fed. The knives should be evenly 
set, and care should be given the steels, which should not be allowed 
to become worn badly. It was advisable to have part of the elevator 
covered with perforated zinc, in order to provide a means of escape for 
the dust. As a general rule he preferred cutting the chaff to the middle 
gauge. One ton was sufficient to cut before the knives were resharp¬ 
ened. He thought the oil engine the most satisfactory power for chaff¬ 
cutting. 

At the conclusion of the paper an animated discussion took jilace. 
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FREE PARLIAMENT. 

On the motion of Mr. H. B. Walsh (Port Elliot), seconded by Mr. 
T. G. Rowe (Inman Valey), it was decided that in future the Con¬ 
ference should be held not later than the 1st October in each year. 
The next gathering was to take place at Cherry Gardens. 

A resoJution moved by Mr. C. J. Blakely (Longwood), seconded by 
Mr. C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens), objecting to the manner in which 
papers read before Branches were reduced for insertion in the Journal, 
was carried. 

POULTRY. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. I). F. Laurie) gave an address on poultry 
foods and feeding. 

PIG BREEDING AND FEEDING. 

Mr. L. 0. Spencer, of the Clarendon Branch, submitted a paper on 
this subject. He said, “In ordinary circumstances the pig is a very 
profitable animal. The Berkshire has proved itself to be the best 
all round breed to keep.. It is very hardy, thrifty, and fattens readily. 
If one desires to market pigs as porkers, a cross with the Essex is 
advisable. This breed is naturally a good doer. Other breeds, such as 
York and Tam worth, when feed is taken into consideration, are not so 
profitable as the Berkshire or the Essex. The selection of a sow is the 
most important point. One should select a good doer, not necessarily a 
pure bred. She should be slabby and deep, with not less than 12 teats, 
and reared from a good milk producing mother. Young sows are most 
profitable. An old sow may be more careful with her young pigs, blit 
is very often seen with an uneven litter. 

There is a danger for the first two or three days of the sow overlying 
her young. If a rail is placed 8in. or lOin. from the ground along the 
side of the sty, it will give them a way of escape, as the sow practically 
always goes down on to her knees and down with her back to the side 
of the sty. The young boars should be castrated at the age of three to 
four weeks, and by that time should start to feed, receiving a little milk 
and pollard (no more than they will eat up clean) away from the sow. 
At six weeks old they should be weaned. If this is done they will not 
miss their mother in the least and will not have the slightest check, pro¬ 
viding they are fed at least five times a day for a few days and then 
three times a day till fit for market. Feed them properly from the 
start, give them all they can eat, then they will eat less and do better. 
But bear in mind that, however well they are fed, they will not yield the 
best returns unless they are comfortable, and they must have a good 
bed. It does not pay to keep a pig about for seven months when 
it can be raised to the same value in five months. Always keep a supply 
of charcoal on hand. Mangolds should be grown, as these tend to keep 
the pig in health. If possible, avoid having a number of pigs to feed 
during the cold winter months. When it is necessary to buy all feed, 
pollard is the most profitable. It is a mistake to rear good forward 
stores and market them, for in a month or six weeks they would double 
their value. Tppping up pays the best. A tip top pig always realises 
a tip top price. 
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THE HONEY BEE. 

in a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. J. It. Coles (Longwood 
Branch) mentioned that the flavor of the honey depended upon the 
source from which it was gathered. Hives could be manufactured from 
kerosene cases, by knocking the cases apart, and cutting a rabbet sin. 
deep, and half the width of the board in the top of each end. That 
would carry the frames, which should hang at least gin. clear of the 
bottom board. When the sides were nailed on, a box 9in. deep by 14in. 
long by 18^in. inside measurement was secured. A weatherproof cover 
was necessary, and he advocated the use of gable end covers fitting over 
the hive, if spare hives were placed in suitable sunny spots in the 
apiary, it would probably result in swarms issuing from parent colonies 
taking up a place in these. If a swarm clustered on a bush or branch of 
a tree, it was a good plan to take a frame of brood and honey from 
another swarm, and place it in a hive with empty frames on either side; 
then j)lace the hive directly under the cluster and give the branch a 
violent shake. The bees would generally drop straight into the hive, 
and should be smartly covered. As soon as they had settled they could 
be removed to their permanent site in the apiary. The hive should be 
removed to their permanent site in the apiary. The hive should be 
visited occasionally, and. by moving the frames the bees encouraged to 
extend the brood chamber. The apiarist should endeavor to equalise 
the strength of his colonies by giving to the weaker frames of brood 
taken from the stronger. 

PIGS. 

A paper with the heading, “A Few Notes on Feeding Pigs, M was 
contributed hv Mr. W. J. Rollbusch, of the Woodside Branch. He took 
it that the aim of the pig breeder should be to treat his animals in such 
■a way that they would grow into profit as quickly as possible. How¬ 
ever, there were many persons who kept their pigs hanging on for two 
or three months in a half-fed condition, and then commenced to give 
them more and better food, but in many cases the animals did not 
develop into the class of stock that could have been expected had they 
been properly treated from birth. lie had noticed a farmer feeding his 
pigs on a small quantity of pollard, mixed into a large quantity of 
water. As a result the animals filled themselves, but were unable to 
secure enough nurtiment to enable them to fatten. Whilst pigs required 
an abundance of water, it was a mistake to make their food too sloppy. 
The proportion which he adopted was, say, 61bs. of pollard to lOlbs. of 
water; if milk were available a slightly larger quantity was used. 
^Charcoal very materially assisted in promoting the health of the 
animals. As much of the food as they would eat should be given raw. 
Mangolds, potatoes, thistles, dandelions, apples, and the like he had 
•cooked and mixed with the pollard, and the growth of the animals 
resulting from such foods had been satisfactory. It was unwise to mix 
too much food at one time. The animals would not do well, or fatten 
quickly if given many apples. A pig, properly looked after, should be 
ready for market at from four and a half to five months, weighing not 
less than from 105Ibs. to llOlbs. Exclusive of food raised on the pro¬ 
perty, such as milk and fruit, the cost of feeding per head on his hold¬ 
ing had been not more than 15s. 
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« 

_ 

_ 

Mount Gambier .... 

336 

11 

9 

328 

u 

_ 

Mount Hope. 

320 

17 

15 

Stockport. 

316 

10 

_ 

Mount Pleasant .... 

* 

— 


Strathalbyn. 

331 

7 

5 

Mount Remarkable .. 

* 

1, 29 

— 

Sutherlands . 

V 

_ 

_ 

Mumlalla . 

t 

_ 

_ 

Tantanoola ... T . 

* 

4 

2 

Mundoora . 

« 

_ 

_ 

Taroowie . T ., 

* 



Murray Bridge. 

322 

7 

9 

Tatiara. 

* 

4 

2 

Mypolonga . 

f 

8 

6 

Tintinarra. 

• 



Mvponga .. 

* 



Two Wells . 

316 

_ 

_ 

Myrla . 

* 

— 

— 

Braid la andSummert’n 

330 

6 

4 

McNamara Bore .... 

1 * 

— 

— 

Waikerie . 

329 

10 

15 

Nantawnrra. 

! 316 

_ 

_ 

Warcowie. 

* 

11 

16 

Naracoorte . 

! 334 

11 

9 

War row . 

* 



Narridy. j 

i * 

18 

16 

Water vale. 

t 

__ 


Narrung . 

i « 

11 

16 

Wepowie . 

308 

4 

2 

Netherton.. 

i 328 

— 

— 

Whyte-Yarcowie.... 

t 

_ 

_ 

North Booborowie ... 

311 

_ 

i _ 

Wilkawatt ........ 

* 

_ 

_ 

North Bundaleer .... 

* 

— 

— 

Willow ie . 

308 

7 ! 

6 

North field. I 

313-6 

7 

5 

Wilmington. 

* 



Orroroo. 

* 

! 18 

16 

Wirrabara. 

* 

_ ; 


Barilla . 

* 

9 

7 

Wirrega . 

* 

— 

_ 

Barilla Well. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Wolio wa . 

* 

1G 

21 

Barrakie .. 

* 

4 

2 

Woodleigb . 

f 

f 



Baskeville. 

* 

— 

— 

Woodside. 


_ 


Benola .. 

* 

4 

2 

Wynarka. 

327 ! 

11 

— 

Penong. 

* 

11 

9 

Yabmana . 

* : 

_ 

_ 

Petina . 

* 

— 

— 

Yack a . 

* 

_ 

_ 

Pine Forest . 

* 

— 

_ 

Yadnarie . 

320 ; 

_ 

_ 

Pinnaroo . 

* 

10 

8 

Yallunda . 

* 

_ 

_ 

Pompoota. 

* 

9, 23 

7,21 

Yaninee . 

+ : 



Port Broughton .... 

* 



Yeelanna .. .... 

+ 

t ! 

_ 

_ 

Port Elliot . 

331 

18 

10 

Yougala Yale . 

t | 

6 . 

4 

Port Germe : n . 

Port Pirie. 

* 

* 

4 

9 

Yorketown . 

* ; 

— 



•No reporr received during the month of October. + Formal report only received. 

t Held over until next month. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Date of Meeting—November 8th, 1916. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

ARDEN VALE AND WYACOA, October 2ml.—Mr. P. A. Hannemann read a 
paper entitled, ‘ ‘ Ploughs and Cultivators, ’ ’ in which he dealt mainly with the 
question of providing larger implements. He considered that the four-furrow 
plough, which was generally used for fallowing, could be increased to six or seven 
furrows and could be built on lighter lines. In that way more work could be 
done at the most convenient time. The cultivator could not be enlarged much. 
In the discussion which ensued, the opinion was expressed that larger implements 
could be used on even, easy working land, but for uneven land, in which there were 
stumps or stones, the smaller and stronger implement was essential. 

WEPOW1L, September 20th.—Mr. F. W. Roocke read a paper dealing with the 
care of farm horses. He advocated good stabling accommodation and the feeding 
of the horses, after the day ’s work, before giving them a drink. There should be 
a feeder for every two horses, and they should all be tied up, to ensure each 
animal having its fair share. Horses should be groomed before their collars were 
put on. In yoking up all the mane should be removed from under the collar, other¬ 
wise a lump would be formed, which would cause the collar to sit unevenly, 
dollars should fit well, rather too tight than too loose, for in the latter case they 
caused chafing. If collars were properly attended to, sore shoulders would very 
seldom occur. Horses should be fed regularly and given occasional changes of 
food. They should have a dry bed of straw and the stable should be cleaned 
out every day. 

' WEPOWJE, October 7th.—In a paper entitled ‘ 1 Odds and Ends,” Mr. Jas. 
Orrock chronicled a number of small savings which might be effected on farms. 
Couplings, spiders, and whips could, he said, be made from green hide, which was 
far cheaper than leather and equally as serviceable. Kerosene tins were not only 
useful as buckets, but by cutting them from corner to corner across the top and 
bottom and then down the corners and fitting them in a wooden frame, a very cheap 
and useful fowl trough was provided. If the tins were opened right up and 
riveted together they made a good wall for a shed. In his blacksmith’s shop, a 
farmer could make S and O hooks, split links, horseshoes, tongs and harrow tines. 
He could also mend hame hooks, old cultivator shares, when worn too small, could 
lie shaped for the spring tooth and also for hoe tips on the drill. Mr. Orrock 
produced samples of green hide whips, couplings, &c., and odd blacksmfithing jobs 
executed by himself. 

WILLOWIE, August 7th.—Mr. E. J. Kentish read a paper on fallowing, and, 
after dealing with various makes of ploughs, he said that although experts 
agreed that deep working preserved the fertility of the soil, the general practice 
in dry districts was for light working, which he considered best, especially in 
lands rich in plant food and liable to blight. Early fallow worked up in the 
spring by harrow and cultvator gave the best results; it made a good seed bed. 
That was particularly the case in land which had not been cropped the previous 
year, and had been trodden by stodk. Such land usually did not make a good seed 
lied unless it was worked up early. In the discussion which ensued, members 
agreed that shallow fallowing was the most satisfactory for that district, from 
2in. to Sin. being the depth most favored. Opinion was divided as to whether the 
cast iron or steel share was preferable, but all favored the stump-jump plough. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

September 11th.—Present: eight members and three visitors. 

Provision for Lean Years.—A s a standby against drought Mr. P. Curtin, in a 
paper dealing with the provision for lean years, recommended that two years’ hay 
should always be kept on hand, bocauso, in a dry \ear, there was always an absence 
of feed or herbage in the paddocks, and consequently the stock would consume more 
fodder than in an ordinary year. Enough for one year should be stacked in the 
yard, and the balance built on high ground in the paddock. The stack should be 
well built, and out of the way of stock, only using it in case of necessity. The 
other stack should be composed of loose straw, raked up and all dirt well shaken 
out before carting. It should be fairly large, and placed on a sheltered, solid 
piece of ground, where stock could always have access to it. In the wet and cold 
of winter stock would beuelit greatly from it, both in shelter and food. When 
the reaping had been done with a stripper all cocky chaff should be saved, carted 
into heaps to a spot convenient for feeding to stock, and covered with a good 
coating of straw. If fed with a little bran all stock would eat it readily and do 
fairly well on it. It would not pay to save the cocky chaff from the harvester, and 
it would be better to cut a little extra hay at hay time. 

Value of a Farm Orchard. —Mr. J. Flavel read a brief paper on the value of a 
farm orchard in which he contended that a farmer had not time to tend more than 
an acre of orchard. Mi, Jacobi considered that no farm was complete without a 
small garden of 50 trees, which would only require small attention, and would re¬ 
turn a profit of £20 or £30. 

BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15,83in.). 

August 11th.—Present: 13 members. 

Horse Training. —In a paper on the principles of colt and horse training, Mr. 
W. II. Nottle said it. was a mistake to punish a horse fox not obeying certain com¬ 
mands or signals which it had never been taught. In training a horse impressions 
were being fixed on the animal’s brain, and by constant repetition they became 
habits. If wrong impressions were repeated they became what were called had 
habits. To the horse the habit was neither good nor bad, but the bad habit 
was simply a misunderstanding. When a horse shied the first time it was a mis¬ 
take to punish it, because it then associated the pain caused by the whip with 
the object which had frightened it, and next time it shied it would be worse than 
at first. A horse kicked, in the first instance, in self defence, but when often 
repeated it became a had habit, and the lunger the habit had been permitted 
the more d ffieult it would be to overcome. Many bad habits were caused by 
severe jaw-breaking bits, which deadened the nerves of the mouth, and also by 
hitching the colt in shafts before it was ready for the lesson. Harsh words 
should never be used to a colt, and the words used should be such that the animal 
understood. When breaking the colt a yard 35ft. by 35ft. should be selected, 
and the animal’s disposition should be studied. Every effort should be made to 
give it confidence. Two lessons should not be given the horse at once, nor two 
in one day. Dogs, fowls, pigs, and chickens should be kept out of sight whilst 
the colt was being trained. A 4-ft. pole should be used in poling the colt, and 

it should be allowed to feel the pole with its nose, which was the most sensitive 

part of its body. Old or weak harness should never be put on a colt. A. four- 

wheeled gig should be used for colt training, and it should be broken to single 

harness before double. A11 habits in a horse were curable, except crib biting, 
and that was the outcome of a dental disorder. 

CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62in.). 

August 12th.—Present: 15 members. 

Poultry Keeping on Farms and in Pens.— Discussing in a paper the relative 
merits of keeping poultry at large on a farm or in pens, Mr. J. H. Shearer ex¬ 
pressed a preference in the first place for pure breeds as against the barndoor fowl, 
and. he strongly favored the Silver Wyandottes, because they were hardy, matured 
quickly, and were fairly heavy birds, with a fine quality flesh. They were an 
ornament to. the farmyard, were among the best winter layers, and the weight of 
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their eggs was very little below that of the White Leghorn. They were good brooders 
and, if not required for that purpose, could be easily put off, and would come on 
to lay again very quickly. Next to the Silver Wyandottes he favored the Rhode 
Island Reds, which were similar in habits and size, and were very beautiful birds. 
Regarding the relative merits of keeping fowls in the open and in pens, a compe¬ 
tition termed the i ‘ no house test , 1 for hens had been in progress since April 1st. Six 
breeders were competing with 12 birds each, six being housed in the ordinary way, 
and the other six being allowed to roost in trees. Despite several days* rain, amt 
nearly a fortnight of frosts, every pen of the “no house” birds had laid more 
oggs than those in comfortable quarters. The total of the latter for two months 
was 322 against (389 laid by these subjected to the fresh air treatment. The lead¬ 
ing pen in the “no house” test had laid 2(32 eggs and the nearest approach to 
that by a pen in a house was 213 eggs. In spite of the disposition of the White 
Leghorns to ily and to lay their eggs in out-of-the way places, they would pay hand¬ 
somely in scratching sheds, as recommended by Mr. T). F. Laurie, the Poultry Ex¬ 
pert. A shed 100ft. by 16ft. divided into five compartments would carry 500 fowls, 
on the scratching shed principle. White Leghorns crossed with Silver Wyandottes 
produced a nice plump bird, mostly white, with rose comb, which always added to its 
weight appearance, and made it a good market bird. One of the most important 
items in keeping poultry was to maintain a plentiful supply of clean water, 
which should be kept in a cool place, and never permitted to become stale. 

M1NTA.RO. * 

August 12th.----Present: 22 members and one visitor. 

Farming on a Two-years System. —In a paper supporting the two-years 
system of farming, as against the three-years system, Mr. P. 0. Jacka said that he 
would consider a farm of 420 acres in that district too valuable to be farmed on 
the three-years system. It could be profitably operated by cropping 200 acres 
each year, taking 160 acres for wheat, 20 acres for oats, 10 acres for barley, and 
10 acres for peas. Ten acres each of wheat and oats and the roads could be cut 
for hay, and the remainder harvested. After harvest anything from 40 to 80 
acres should be burned off. The remainder he would burn off and fallow at the 
usual time. Then, if possible, he would cultivate it and sow various green 
fodders, such as fast-growing varieties of barley, namely, spring,, Pryor, green- 
feed, or Cape or Algerian oats, provided that there was any takeall in the crop. 
When the fodder had come on sufficiently he would buy store sheep, fatten them, 
and quit them in September. Then lie would plough in the fodder as a green 
manure. The cost of treating land in that way would not bo heavy. About 
301bs. or 4011m. of superphosphate and lbusli. of barley would suffice and would 
pay well for the work involved. That would pay better than allowing all the 
land to lay out as bare fallow, and a nice profit could lie derived from side lines 
by feeding the surplus barley and peas to pigs and other stock. 

Cropping once in Three Years. —In a farm of 500 acres, allowing 20 acres 
for a homestead, garden, and keep of cows, Mr. I. A. Jacobs, in a paper on cropping 
once in three years on a 500-acre farm, said that the balance should be divided 
into three paddocks of 160 acres each. That would give 160 acres of stubble, 160 
acres of fallow, and 160 acres of wheat. The stubble land, as a pasture for 
sheep, would return more for the labor expended upon it than 160 acres of wheat. 
To make a just comparison between the two-years and three-years systems they 
should judge by results. The 160 acres of wheat, should, on the three-years 
basis, return 25bush. per acre, which would be 4,000bush. At 3s. ptff bushel that 
would bo £600. From that amount there had to be deducted for seed, manure, 
and labor, 30s. per acre, which totalled £240, leaving a net balance of £360 as the 
return from the wheat crop. On the 160 acres of stubble and the feed on the 
fallow, 150 ewes could be kept, and they would rear 125 lambs. The ewes should 
yield in wool 8s., or £60 in all. For the lambs £100 would be received, and 25 
sheep should be allowed the farmer each year for meat. The wool from the lambs 
would pay for the labor of attending to them. The total yield from crop and 
sheep would be £520, and it would be less labor to fallow 160 acres and tend the 
sheep than it would to fallow 240 acres and keep it clean. On the two years 
system there would be 240 acres of crop every other year. From such an area 
15bush. would be *a good crop. That would yield 3,600bush., which, at 3s. per 
bushel, would be £540. Deducting £360 (30s. per acre) for seed, manure, and 
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labor, the net return would be £180, leaving a balance of £340 in favor of the 
three years system. By cropping the smaller area and keeping sheep, less labor 
would be employed and the work would be more evenly distributed through the 
year. An allowance of 25 sheep for meat for the farmer had been made in the 
three years system, but in the shorter term the supplies would have to be pur¬ 
chased. Mr. Wright preferred ploughing the stubble in to burning it. Mr. Jacobs 
estimates were too high. Mr. Jacka said that 150 sheep on 160 acres of stubble 
was too much. Mr. A. Sandow found the two years system of farming most 

profitable, but agreed that sheep were a splendid asset on the farm. Mr. John 

Thomas said that the two years system on the red clay land had a tendency 

to make the land run together. Mr. E. A. Scarfe said that to justify the three 

years system it should be proved over a number of years. 


NORTH BOOBOROWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.35in.). 

October 9th.—Present: 10 members, 

Romney Marsh Sheep. —Discussing the Romney Marsh breed of sheep, Mr. F. 
E. VVaddy, in an interesting paper, said that it was the only breed which thrived 
on the wet, cold, boggy land of the Romney Marsh in England. They were able 
to resist footrot and other diseases which boggy pastures tended to produce. 
There were many other characteristics in the breed which rendered it suitable for 
the production of fat lambs in that district. 

Pure Merinos. —Mr. A. V. Simpson read a paper advocating the use of pure 
Merinos for the fat lamb industry in that district. 

Hheep on the Farm. —It would pay to buy sheep at present, dear as they were, 
contended Mr. 8. E. Mudge, in a paper on sheep on the farm, rather than wait 
until they were cheap. If at the present time a start were made with 50 ewes, the 
outlay would be £75. Two rams, one at £10 and one at £5 would bring the total 
investment to £90. With reasonable care 80 per cent, of lambs should be reared and 
they should realise at least £50 by next August. The wool next year, at 10s. per 
ewe, would mean another £25, or a total for the year of £75, leaving a debit of 
only £15 on the money invested, and against that there was the flock of sheep. If 
young ewes were bought, a flock could be obtained which would last three years at 
least, and they should rear in three years, 200 lambs. That was allowing for &0 per 
cent, droppings and five lainbings in the three years, or seven months between each 
lambing. He recommended the use of two rams, in order that the lambings might 
take place as nearly as possible at the same time. The higher priced ram should 
be used for the first two or three weeks and then both for several weeks. Judgment 
would be required to decide how many sheep should be kept, but with 10 acres of 
lucerne, 50 ewes could be maintained. On the figures given, from 50 ewes £325 
could be obtained in three years. He advocated using large framed, well woolled 
Merino ewes and the Leicester ram. By using the Merino ewe, perhaps a lower 
price would be realised for the lambs, but more for the wool, and much would be 
saved in fencing and worry. The Leicester was of special utility where hand 
feeding was resorted to. The animals grew and matured quickly, and a lamb four 
months old would weigh, when dressed, between 501bs. ami 601bs. They had very 
small heads and were great foragers. Their wool was long and silky and a fair 
sheep would cut from lOlbs. to 121bs., but they were not valuable as wool producers, 
their chief excellence being for raising fat lambs and mutton. Mr. H. A. 
Mayfield was averse to the use of the Merino alone for the production of fat 
lambs. In that district he had not been able to fatten a lamb under six months, 
whereas he could produce a Crossbred lamb weighing from 401bs, to 451bs. in 16 
weeks. He preferred the Crossbred ewe for producing fat lambs, the Merino being 
unsuitable in flat country owing to its liability to footrot. 

REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 16.79in.). 

September 14th.—Present: II members. 

Mixed Farming. —In a paper on this subject Mr. G. A. Button said that a farmer 
would not lose all his harvest by a visitation of frost,, hot wind, rust, or other 
diseases which attacked a wheat crop if he carried on mixed farming properly. 
Mixed farming should be conducted on systematic lines with a definite object in 
view. Oats and barley should be grown as well as wheat, because they made good 
fodder when fed green or could be harvested and fed to stock to great advantage 
in winter time when green feed was scarce. More corn might profitably be used 
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for feed and then less hay would be required. Feed not needed when green could 
be put into ensilage. Enough stock ought to be raised to maintain the flocks. Thf 
majority of mares on a farm would do light work and rear a foal. Several pad¬ 
docks should be provided for sheep in order to give them a change. It would pay 
to hand feed sheep when green feed was scarce. Sufficient pigs should be kept to 
supply the home with pork and bacon. Dairying also deserved to be considered, 
because cows, with fair treatment, would give a fair return. The most profitable 
line of all, considering the small amount of trouble involved, was poultry, whether 
reared for the market or egg production. 


BOOLEROO CENTRE, September 15th.—Mr. G. R. Hein read a short paper on 
cows on the farm. In the first place he advocated the conservation of cocky chaff 
and straw in good seasons to be fed to cows in the bad seasons, at the rat© of two 
double liandsful of crushed oats to each animal. A few acres of oats should be 
grown each year; they yielded well and the straw could be stacked and saved to feed 
to the cows with an equal quantity of hay chaff. Even in the drought year, cows fed 
in that way produced enough butter for the homestead and some over for the market. 
He preferred the Jersey for butter purposes, but the offspring of a Sliortliorn- 
Jersey cross would be a hardier animal and letter for milk and beef. A farmer 
with 640 acres should be able to keep four cows all the year round. Cows turned 
out at night kept much cleaner than when stabled. In the discussion which fol¬ 
lowed, the opinion was expressed that, although the district was not a dairying one, 
it was essential to keep a few cows to supply the homestead with milk and butter 
and provide food for the rearing of calves and pigs. 

BUNDALEER SPRINGS, September 13 th.—Mr. S. H. Ellis read a paper on 
‘ ‘ Keeping Farm Accounts, ’ ’ in which he outlined a system which he considered 
could be adopted with profit, and he made the subject clear by illustrations on a 
blackboard. 

CANOWIE BELT, October 2 nd.—A paper on the care of farm horses was read 
by Mr. C. Davis. He urged that horses should be well stabled and fed, and that, 
when they were brought in from a spell, they should not be given a heavy day’s 
work.at once, but should bo accustomed gradually to the full effort required of 
them. After working a couple of hours, a five minutes rest was very beneficial. 
An hour’s feed should be given horses before going to work and they should have 
an hour and a half in the middle of the day. Kindly treatment for horses was 
essential. Discussion followed, in which the views of the writer of the paper were 
agreed with. 

HILLTOWN, September 1st.—In a paper on beautifying the home, Mr. O. R. 
IJinham advocated a careful selection of the homestead site, and the building of 
the best homestead possible under the circumstances. Trees should be planted of 
such different varieties as to make an attractive appearance and in localities which 
would improve the scenery and afford shelter to the animals during the summer 
months. A wall with fancy iron work should be erected on the back and sides, and 
in front a stone wall about 15in. in height with pickets on top, and a suitable 
hedge planted inside. That would give a fine appearance and afford shelter to 
the growing plants in the garden. All waste materials lying about the outbuildings 
should be collected and stacked in a tidy heap. Good fences and gates also helped 
to make the homestead beautiful. 

MOUNT BRYAN EAST, September 16th.—Mr. A. Doyle delivered an exhaustive 
address, illustrated by lantern slides, on the bulk handling of wheat. A long dis¬ 
cussion followed. Mr. F. Thomas read a paper on “Colt Breaking” from the 
Journal of Agriculture, and considerable discussion followed. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

JULIA (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

September 8 th.—Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Thatching Haystacks. —Two papers on thatching haystacks—one by Mr. R. 
H. Cooper, of Riverton Branch, and the other by Mr. R. Bagster, of Salisbury 
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Branch—were read. Mr. R. H. Cooper declared that it would pay to put a good 
covering over the stacks as soon as possible after they had settled down, and the 
best covering and most effective in every respect was a good thatch. It was well 
to have sheaved straw of even size, which should be thrown off around the stacks, 
and there should bo an abundance of sticks about 3ft. long—young wattles were 
very suitable, and held better than palings. They should be sharpened. It was 
necessary to have six sticks about 18in. long on which to wind binder twine; 
the number depended on the length of the roof. A small rake also was required. 
The straw needed to be wetted to make it set properly. A good plan was to have 
a trough to dip the sheaves in. If the stack was not very high, the sheaves could 
be tossed on to the stack to the left of the ladder. The ladder should be securely 
placed with an iron peg at the bottom. A row of sticks should be placed in the 
roof of the stack parallel with the ladder and sufficiently wide apart to take two 
row's of sheaves. The first two sheaves should be placed with the butts down in 
order that they should hang just over the eaves. The bands should not be cut. 
The remaining sheaves in each layer should be put with the heads down, lapping 
them half over and cutting the bands. Care should bo taken to make the thatch 
as even as possible. When the layer had been completed, it should be raked down 
with the small rake. The raking and tying down should be continued as the opera¬ 
tions proceeded, alxjut every two or three feet. It improved the appearance to 
clip the bottom of the thatch with an old pair of shears. In thatching a shed, 
there was no body of straw to hold the pegs, and small galvanized wire was used 
instead of binder twine. An iron needle was required to pass the tying wire 
through the thatch, to be secured around the beams of the roof. Mr. Bagster, of 
Salisbury, in his paper, observed that straw was most generally used for thatching, 
though there was growing near the sea a wire grass which made a splendid thatch 
that would shed water as well as 3in. of straw. The straw should be sheaved and 
bound loosely, because it made in that way a better sheaf. Pegs should be 
2ft. bin. in length and cut from bamboos or palings. Suitable pegs could be made 
from artichokes, the rough stems of which made a good hold in the straw. If hay 
were held for more than one year, it was advisable to examine the roof to ascertain 
whether the ravages of mice, etc. had rendered it necessary to re-cover the stacks 
before another winter. In the remainder of the paper the writer emphasised the 
same points as the previous paper. Mr. A. Pfftzner considered that thatching en¬ 
tailed considerable labor. Some members considered that a good job could be 
made with the old system of putting loose straw on the stacks and holding same 
down with wires and netting with weights. Messrs. D. 8. Ileaslip and O. B. 
Pfftzner considered that square ends were most suitable for stack building. Mr. 
0. Nash preferred rounded ends because they were Jess liable to slip. 


NORTH FIELD (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

October 11th,—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Scrub Farming. —It was well to start with a plan, premised Mr. A. Berg, in a 
paper on scrub farming, and therefore it was necessary to place the homestead in 
the most suitable and convenient position and secure a good water supply. Having 
cut roadways for the roller and rolled down the scrub, preparations should be 
made for burning off by making fire breaks all round the portion which had been 
rolled. Usually the breaks were three chains wide. The best time to roll scrub was 
in September or October, because the wood had time to dry before the burning 
season. A day when a steady north wind was blowing should be selected for 
burning. It was essential to have a good burn, because it was waste of labor and 
seed to sow a badly burned ground. No more scrub should be rolled than could be 
properly kept, under control, because if the fire broke into the standing timber, the 
cost of clearing that land could be safely estimated at 10s. per acre. Cutting 
two and three year old shoots did not pay, and land that had to be let go was worse 
than virgin land to deal with. A good stubble burn was a great labor saver, 
because it killed the shoots and reduced the work of slashing. The firerake was 
essential, because every possible means of scorching the shoots should be taken. 
Three good burnings would kill most of the stumps. For the first year a cultivator 
should be used, because it did not pull out many stumps, the proper time for that 
operation being when fallowing, for then they could be picked up and carted out of 
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the way. Mallee land should not be cropped three years in succession, because of 
the danger of takeall. For the first year 451 bs. of wheat and 501 bs. of super, to 
the acre should be sown and in the following year, the same quantity of wheat and 
751 bs. of super. The land should not be worked deeper than 3in., but 2iu. was 
deep enough after a good burn. The most suitable implement to use was the 
disc plough, because it did not gather rubbish and would run over sticks as well 
as cutting or dragging off many shoots. For a seed eoverer, mallee branches (re¬ 
newed twice a day) should tie attached by fencing wire to the back of the drill. 
If a good burn off were not secured, it was better not to put a crop in, but to clear 
up the rubbish and put the land in fallow. There was no natural feed for stock in 
the mallee until after a fire, when spear grass grew in abundance. 


RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

July 10th.—Present: 24 members and 50 visitors. 

(»auden i no to Beautify the Home, —In a paper entitled “ Gardening with re¬ 
spect to the Beautifying of the Home, ’ 1 Mr. H. A. Davis contended that every 
home, whether in the town or on the farm, should have its garden plots, flower, 
vegetable, and fruit garden, and on the farm, tree plots. First, in regard to 
flowers, the enclosure around the home should be securely fenced with wire netting, 
pickets, or something that would keep out all farm animals. All gates should be 
self-closing. Tho beds should not be too large, 10ft. square well kept being much 
better than a large patch partly neglected. The l»eds should be well dug, mixing 
iii as much well rotted manure as possible. The beds should be at least an inch 
or two below 7 the paths. It would be necessary to remove some of the soil, but not 
the top soil, as he preferred to remove some of the subsoil, more especially if it 
were limestone or stiflf clay. Before planting a border of, say, 4in. by lin. jarrah 
should be placed around each bed. The paths should lie filled with gravel, lime¬ 
stone rubble, or anything procurable, and rolled down nicely. For planting he 
preferred roses and shrubs, with say a shrub or palm centre, and a rose at each 
corner. The rest could be filled up with annuals in their season. The success or 
failure of a flower garden was in the laying of it out and the preparation of the 
soil. If that were not well done, there would be very little success. All weeds 
should be rigorously kept under by going round the garden at least once a week, 
and it would not take many minutes after the first year or two, if nothing was 
allowed to seed. Flowers, if allowed to seed became weeds, and gave a lot of 
trouble. Every home should have a kitchen garden. As soon as rain fell plants 
should be raised ready for planting out, such as cabbage, cauliflowers, turnips, 
lettuce, onions, &c., in small beds or boxes near the tanks, because they would need 
plenty of water. It was also as well to prepare a plot of ground for the next year 
by well manuring it and keeping it clean, which would save a lot of weeding. The 
land would be ready to plant at any time, and the manure would be well mixed in 
the soil, and give better results, besides paying well for the attention. Small plots 
of each variety should be planted and repeated every two or three weeks, so that 
they would not all come in at once. He advised sowing a good bed of rape, because 
it was an excellent vegetable. For a fruit garden, further than planting two or 
three trees of each variety, say, apple, plum, quince, lemon, and pear, he would not 
advise much in the fruit line. In that district fruit could be bought much more 
cheaply than grown. The only fruit grown to profit there were apples, quinces, 
figs, and lemons, especially the latter; two trees producing all that could be used. 
Tree plots on the farms were the most important of all. It had been a great mis¬ 
take to remove all the great trees from most of the farm paddocks, and the sooner 
they were replaced the better. There should be two or three trees in every pad- 
dock and at the corners, but two to four trees standing out in the paddock, so that 
the stock could gather around them in very hot or rough, cold weather, would be a 
great advantage. On many farms there were stony patches, or land washed with 
creeks, which was of very little use, and it would pay to fence and plant some of 
them. It did not take a very large piece of land to hold 100 trees, and it did not 
take long to plant them. The greatest item was to fence securely, and sheep-proof 
any plots before planting. In the small plots in paddocks for shelter, he pre¬ 
ferred the red gum before the sugar, as they grew more bushy, giving more shelter, 
and a better ehade. If sugar gums were planted a pepper tree should be planted 
between, because they grew well, and made a splendid breakwind. 
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ROSENTHAL. 

September 13th.—Present: 34 members and two visitors. 

Harvester v. Stripper. —A paper was read by Mr. G. C. Hein jus for the 
purpose of demonstrating the many advantages of the harvester in comparison 
with the stripper. The most notable advantage was its labor saving propensities, 
and that fact should not be overlooked in the coming harvest, because, as was the 
case last harvest, men would not be plentiful. Some people contended that the 
harvester did not produce a good and clean sample, but that was not his experience. 
With a good team, and an even pace, lie failed to see how it could be otherwise. 
Although he ran all his seed through the grader, there were many bags which did 
not produce a teacup of whiteheads and husks, and that in a 12bush. crop, was 
excellent. He had used three horses at times and they worked the harvester fairly 
comfortably, but that was because the ground was level and of a reddish nature. 
The cocky chaff, which was so much esteemed, was easily caught by placing a 
couple of old binder canvasses in position under the machine. The harvester did 
not crack the grain as most strippers did. Harvested grain was quite free from 
stones, gravel, and dirt, which found their way into the bags stripped by the ordin¬ 
ary machine. There was no wet or musty smelling wheat from the harvester. The 
harvester was so well constructed that there was very little wear considering the 
work it performed. He had harvested 800 acres and had not had a break of any 
kind. The machine did not waste the grain as the ordinary stripper and winnower 
did. The harvester pulled quite straight, which could not be said of all strippers. 
It could be started much earlier than the stripper. 

SALISBURY (Average annual rainfall, 18.57in.). 

September 5th.—Present: 12 members. 

Wool Classing. —Mr. Gordon S. Jenkins, in a paper dealing with that subject, 
said the object of wool classing was that when the wool was put upon the market 
the buyer might see that each lot was au even type of wool for which, knowing what 
he was buying, he would give top price. Before being placed on the classing table 
a fleece should be skirted, in order to make it uniform in length and quality. When 
thrown on the table the fleece should be pulled out flat, and skirting should be 
commenced behind the point of the shoulder and the sweaty edges removed with 
the fingers. After working in that way to the top knot and collar, the other side 
should be treated, back to the starting point and then around to the lower part of 
the breech, taking off the edge of the belly wool, which was usually left on the fleece. 
Then the tail should lie treated, removing particularly all staind wool. After all 
the rough edges had been separated from the fleece the sides and ends should be 
folded over a few inches. Then the side farthest away from the classing table 
should be given a short fold. Then the fleece should be placed right over on the 
edge nearest the table and rolled from the breech to the shoulder, which would 
leave the best of the fleece—the shoulder—exposed. The staple should then be 
tested by holding it tightly in the thumb and forefinger of each hand, and clicking 
it with the second finger, to see whether it would break or not. For a small flock 
of 200 or 300 the tender wool should be placed with the short wool, but with a nice- 
sized flock it should be kept by itself. The AA, or first grade wool, should be the 
longest, brightest, and most attractive of the fleece wool, and light in condition. 
The A grade should include those shorter in staple, heavier in condition, and less 
attractive to the eye. The skirtings of the fleece should be made up into three lots, 
namely, ( 1 ) the longest and brightest of the skirtings; ( 2 ) the sweaty trimmings 
of the first pieces or any short-stapled pieces, and the stained wool (which should 
be dried before bagging or baling) ; (3) the table locks and floor locks, though in a 
big flock these might be kept separate. In big flocks of a few thousand sheep, 
the classes generally were as follows:—A A, fine, long and bright wools, light in 
condition; A, shorter in staple, heavier in condition, and therefore less attractive 
looking, and, if anything, a little finer; BB, long, bright and attractive, but more 
shafty and coarser in character; B shorter in staple than BB, heavier in condition, 
and less attractive; CG, very fine, heavy conditioned, fatty fleeces. For tender 
wools there might be many or few classes, according to the size of the flock and 
the class of wool grown. Crossbreds and long wools were classed on length and 
quality only, condition not being taken into consideration. The counts of crossbred 
and long wool ranged from 28 to 58, and for Merinos from 58 to 100. In a farmer *s 
flock of 200 or 300, either Merino or Crossbred, it would only be necessary to make 
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two classes, the long, bright, and attractive fleeces being for AA grade, and the 
less attractive for A grade. No amateur should attempt to classify a big flock, 
because it was very easy to run one class into another where five or six grades 
were being made. It was necessary to remove all stains from the fleece and pieces, 
and keep the rolling table free from locks and second cuts. The floor should be 
kept clean, so that the skirtings should not be trodden upon, and the board should 
be swept after each sheep had been shorn. In answer to questions Mr. Jenkins 
said that it would pay to class the wool of farmers’ flocks of 200 or 300 sheep, 
because it would mean an increase of Id. or l$d. per lb. He preferred blade¬ 
shearing unless the clippers were in good order and worked by a capable operator, 
otherwise wool was pulled out, and contusions were made. 


TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, 16.31in.). 

August 14th.—Present: eight members. 

Fencing. —“ Where sheep are kept it is advisable to put in five plain wires with 
one barbed wire on the top,” observed Mr. L. A. Cordon in a paper on fencing. 
In erecting a fence, it was first necessary to obtain pegs for a line and then posts 
and strainers, and bore them with a fin. bit. The barbed wire should be laid out 
and strained and fastened to wooden posts. Iron posts should then be driven in. 
He recommended a fence with wooden posts 12yds. apart, with three T irons in 
between. When the barbed wire had been fixed the plain wires should be put in, 
commencing at the top. The top two wires should be No. 6 gauge and the others 
No. 8. Strainers should pot be more than eight chains apart, because of the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping the wires tight in a long strain. The wooden posts should be 
5ft. 6in. in length, and set 2ft. in the ground. Strainers should be at least 3ft. 6in. 
in the ground, and those at angles and at the end of the line should be strengthened 
with struts. Gum and mallee made the best posts, because, if solid, the white ants 
were less likely to attack them. Where sheep were not kept it was best not to have 
more wires than necessary, but where horses and cattle were kept there should bo 
two barbed wires on top and one or two plain wires below them. In that case 
the wooden posts should be closer together, with two good strong iron posts between. 
All posts should be divested of bark before being put in the ground. 


NANTAWARRA, September 14th.—Mr. A. F. Herbert read a paper in which he 
discussed the question whether it would pay a farmer to breed up a flock of sheep, 
and he arrived at the affirmative conclusion. He favored the Merino as a 
farmer’s sheep, because it wa.s quiet and was not severe on the fences. The 
Merinos gave a good clip of wool, produced a fair lamb, and yielded when killed 
as much mutton as Crossbreds. Mr. R. P. Uppill said that Merino sheep might 
be all right just now, but in ordinary times it was better to produce Crossbreds for 
market. More might be done in hand feeding than was done at present. For 
that purpose he preferred Crossbreds owing to their quiet nature; Merinos being 
timid did not do well. Graziers should be allowed to do the breeding for stocking, 
and it would pay the farmers to buy ewes from them rather than wait two years. 
One good lambing would supply the country again. He favored the Merino 
and Border Leicester cross mated with a short-woolled ram, because the progeny 
provided the best export lambs. Mr. P. Nottle preferred Crossbreds, and con¬ 
sidered that more hand feeding should be done. Every farmer should 
breed a few sheep. It would take two years for the supply to come up to 
normal again. Mr. T. Dixon said that, even at present prices, it would not pay to 
breed Merinos on the farm. The Crossbred was the most profitable on small hold¬ 
ings. Hand feeding would be a great advantage at the beginning of winter. 

NORTH FIELD, September 5th.-—Mr. A. Sandercock read a paper on farming in 
the North, in which he discussed exhaustively the methods adopted in the districts 
of Hookina, Hawker, and CJuorn in the North, Ports Germein, Pirie, Broughton, 
and Wakefield on the west side, Orroroo, Petersburg, and Mount Bryan on the east, 
with Balakiava, Mallala, and Riverton on the south. He dealt at length with the 
system of pickling wheat and sheep and pig farming. 

STOCKPORT, October 6th.—Mr. K. Whitelaw opened a discussion on the ques¬ 
tion, “Can we cultivate, manure, and sow in one operation?” At present, he 
said, two machines, two teams, and two men were required to carry out work 
which, in his opinion, could be executed by one machine. By drilling in seed and 
manure they were wasting ground, because the seed and manure were in one row and 
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there was at least 7in. of ground to the next row with no seed between. When the 
seeds reached out they were to a certain extent, away from the manure, which was 
practically wasted. In sowing before the cultivator, the seed and manure would 
be more evenly distributed. If it were necessary to sow even 2bush. to the acre, 
that would not be too much, if evenly distributed. If they could only save one horse 
and a man something definite would be accomplished. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD. 

September 7th.—Present: 15 members and five visitors. 

Mixed Farming on 1,000 Acres. —Assuming that the holding of 1,000 acres was 
all arable land, Mr. H. L. Martin, in a paper dealing with mixed farming on that 
area, said that he would divide the land into 10 paddocks of 100 acres each, and 
fence with posts and six wires. Mixed farming could not be carried on satisfac¬ 
torily with only some of the paddocks sheep proof. There should be, if possible, 
a water supply in each paddock, an arrangement which would be found of great 
value. Four of the 100 acre paddocks should be cropped each year, and three 
should be fallowed, leaving three for feed. In that way there would be three pad¬ 
docks for wheat on fallowed land; one stubble paddock should be burned and 
cropped with oats and barley, say 50 acres of each. In an average season the oats 
could be cut for hay, and would be sufficient for the requirements of the farm. 
One stubble paddock should be burned and sown with Cape barley or some other 
suitable forage crop. Hay stubble should be sown with barley or oats, as generally 
it grew very little feed of itself. Tn regard to stock, from 250 to 300 sheep could 
be kept. Cows were also 'worthy of attention, where the family was sufficiently 
large to attend to them without hired assistance, but two or three should always 
be kept for household purposes. Pigs were a profitable side line, more especially 
where cows were kept and the family was large enough to attend to them. Poultry, 
if rightly managed, was one of the most profitable side lines of the farm. About 
100 fowls would be sufficient, and would find most of their living for themselves 
about stack yards and stable. Every farmer should aim at breeding sufficient 
horses for his own use. Mr. F. Nation was averse to permitting poultry the run 
of the stables and haystacks, because they spoiled too much feed. They should be 
shut up and fed. Mr. Ilagger said that the method outlined contained too many 
fences, which were expensive, to construct and keep in repair. Mr. C. Boundy sup¬ 
ported the small paddock suggestion, because stock did much better when changed 
about. Mr. Newbould advocated more barley and less wheat. 


MINLATON (Average annual rainfall, 17.46in.). 

September 8th.—Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Destruction of Rats and Rabbtts.— In a paper dealing with a pest of rats and 
his method of destroying them arid rabbits, Mr. A. D. McKenzie said that he had 
tried various poisons upon the rats, with no apparent effect. Large baits made 
from phosphate rabbit poison, sprinkled over with a little pollard and placed in 
tins, did not give any practical result. Subsequently, however, he dusted the 
bottoms of the tins with the pollard, broke the large baits into sizes little larger 
than a pill, dusted them over with the pollard, and used them. The result was very 
satisfactory, a large number of rats being destroyed. The few remaining had 
become very cunning. His experience was, that it was inadvisable to lay the poison 
for more than a couple of nights at a time. It should then be removed and fresh 
baits laid in a week or two. Ba : ts for rabbits should be dropped into a garden hoe 
furrow, around the stump heaps or burrows. A little bran should be mixed with the 
pollard used for the baits. The baits should be renewed every few days. Members 
generally agreed that phosphate and pollard would keep rabbits in check if properly 
dealt with. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CUMMINS. 

September 16th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Grazing in Cummins District. —The condition for growing grain crops in that 
district, remarked Mr. H. Hancock, in a paper on “Grazing in the Cummins Dis¬ 
trict,' * had proved unsatisfactory, but it was suitable in many ways for grazing, 
and was a very healthy place for stock in spite of feed being scarce. The new 
land in that district usually grew a fair crop, but, after that the crops, owing to 
the lack of organic matter in the soil, were light. The best method to replace 
organic manure over a large acreage was to run stock—particularly sheep—upon it. 
It was necessary to grow the feed by cultivation. A crop could be grown with 
super., for preference a cereal which would develop readily and grow quickly 
again after having been eaten off, in that manner giving as much green feed as 
possible in a year. A paddock of 200 acres would keep many sheep in good order, 
there would not be the work and expense of harvesting and buying bags, and the 
sheep would return to the soil a large quantity of organic manure, and probably l)c 
as profitable as wheat off the same land. Even if there were a small loss, it 
would be more than equalised the following year because the land, treated in the 
same way, would grow double the feed and carry double the stock, which would 
return double the manure to the land and yield double the profits with the same 
cost of sowing. After that, the land would produce good crops of wheat, and 
that was where the profit would come in if it did happen that the sheep in them¬ 
selves were unprofitable. - In that district they had been cropping the land year 
after year, taking everything out and putting nothing in, with the result that the 
land was, if anything, worse than when they commenced. If they had run sheep 
on the land it would have been good after three years. Most farmers could treat 
200 acres in the way he had indicated every year, and they would soon have 1,000 
acres of good land. He recommended rye for grazing, because it came early and 
grew quickly after being eaten off. Besides that it kept shooting up green very late 
in the year if fed down, but it was of little use as feed if permitted to come out in 
head. Oats were cheaper to sow, but did not grow quickly, and stock did not like 
them until they came out in head, after which they were excellent food. Kale 
made excellent feed, and one sowing did for three years. Should it be intended 
to keep the land for grazing for a number of years, grass seeds should be sown with 
the crops, and in a year or two would be thick all over the land, providing feed 
without sowing. It should be a grass which would be green in summer, because 
that district, owing to the moisture remaining in the ground until the middle of 
summer, would be suitable for it. Mr. Blutcher agreed with the paper. He sug¬ 
gested oats as a good fodder. Mr. E. Slater said that barley was a better fodder 
than rye. Mr. J. Drudin preferred oats because of their hardiness, not being 
affected by the wet conditions of the district. Mr. R. Hamilton preferred oats to 
barley or rye. 

Pig-raistng. —Mr. W. P. Bartley read a paper on pig-raising, in which he advo¬ 
cated running pigs in a small paddock, and sty-feeding them at the last, because a 
better quality meat was produced. The sties should be in a well-drained position, 
and dry bedding should be provided when the weather was wet and cold. Pigs 
should be given a change of food, and plenty of exercise if they displayed symp¬ 
toms of rheumatism. Milk and pollard made good food for growing pigs. Soaked 
oats made excellent food, and was cheap. All grain should be soaked in preference 
to being boiled. Jerusalem artichokes were fattening feed for pigs, which could 
be turned into tho crop, except at such time as was necessary for the plant to re¬ 
establish its growth. Mr. W. Siviour was afraid that pig-raising in that district 
might be overdone because of the distance from market and the difficulty in trans¬ 
porting pigs to Adelaide in good condtiion. 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

September 9th.—Present: 14 members. 

Cows on a Farm. —Regularity in feeding and milking were insisted upon by Mr. 
8 . V. Wake, in a paper dealing with the keeping of cows on a farm, as two essentials 
for securing the greatest profit from the dairy herd. The cows should be fed 
whilst milking* A small paddock of wheat or barley, into which to turn the animals 
at night was most profitable. After milking in the morning they should be put 
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into the grazing paddocks. Whore there were only three or four cows on a farm, 
separating was necessary only once a day. The evening’s milk should be set in 
pans, skimmed in the morning, and then heated slightly before being run through 
the separator. The cream should be allowed to cool thoroughly before mixing with 
the cream from previous days. The two great drawbacks in that district were 
the absence of stud bulls and the distance from market, and in consequence the 
herds were deteriorating. Mr. A. 0. Chilman considered that sheep, pigs, and 
poultry were more profitable on a farm than dairying. Mr. R. 8. Mills said that 
cows, if well cared for, were the most profitable side line. Mr. G. E. Wake 
agreed with the views expressed in the paper. Mr. H. J. Wheeler insisted upon 
the importance of feeding, and it was essential that the cow should have as much 
water as she required whenever she wanted it. 


GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

September 16th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Educating Eahm Houses. —Papers dealing with this subject were contributed 
by Messrs. P. Hunt, H. Smith, and H. L. Will. Mr. Hunt advised bringing the colt 
quietly into a yard, and if necessary catching him by means of a crush pen. It 
should always bo borne in mind that the station bred colt associated fear with 
human handling; consequently the first point was to allay that feeling. After 
the animal had been taught to guide, he should be fastened to a log of medium 
weight by means of two lengths of plough chain. If, on the signal being given, the 
animal failed to move, it should receive a smart cut from the whip. It should be 
stopped frequently and fondled, a little extra weight being added to the log. When 
the colt wont quietly, it could bo given a run between a couple of quiet horses. 
Work in the seed drill could then be given. The breaker should see that the animal 
was as quiet as possible before being put to work. Overworking and underfeeding 
were to be avoided. Mr. Smith advised breaking in a draught animal at from two 
years to two and a half years of ago. A good plan of catching the beast was to run 
it into a stall together with another horse. After it had been handled, the winkers 
with a rein on either side, should be put on, and the colt run around, first one way 
then tho other. After it had been made to draw a log, it could be put in the body 
of a wagon team, subsequently giving it a place in the shafts and then in the lead. 
Attempts to make the animal pull at the outset would probably result in it becoming 
a jib. In regard to light horses, he said, they should not be broken in until they 
were at least three years old. Mouthing was of the utmost importance, and after 
that was carefully effected, the beast should be put into a trap with a quiet horse. 
Mr. H. L. Will advised handling the foal when it was young. After it was 
mouthed, it should 1x5 harnessed between two steady horses with good couplings, 
but not too long, and cross reins. Subsequently it could be put in between chains 
and hitched to a plough. 

MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, ]4.55in.). 

September 9th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Wokking Back Falixjw. —Commencing with the declaration that working back 
fallow was a very important operation, Mr. H. J. T. Bagnell, in a paper on that 
subject, remarked that the harrows, which should be started as soon as the land 
became too hard for fallowing, should be of a good heavy type, and should be put 
across the ploughing. Stump picking should then receive attention, the land then 
being left until the middle of September or early October, at which time it should 
be worked back with an 11 or 12 furrow light skim plough. That one ploughing 
would be found quite sufficient, provided it was done when the ground was in good 
condition. Subsequently the spring tooth cultivator could be used; harrowing with 
a light implement across the ploughing should then follow. During the summer 
months the sheep should be allowed to run over the fallow occasionally and pick off 
all weeds which appeared, but they should not be allowed on the fallow while the 
ground was very wet, because it set too hard and the cultivation was greater. That 
land could be harrowed again after rain (not while wet, because of the tendency 
to sot), but if done while the ground was damp it had a very beneficial effect at ail 
times of the year. In fact, fallow could not be harrowed too often under those 
conditions. If more harrowing was done after summer rains, great benefit would be 
derived. Mr. T. J. P. McEaehen did not see the necessity for so much harrowing. 
A set of harrows would soon be worn out if weighted. Dry harrowing was useless 
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except to kill weeds. Mr. J. P. Story considered that the harrows were not used 
sufficiently on most farms. Mr, E. Story said that one ploughing was enough for 
fallow with plenty of harrowing and cultivating to kill the weeds. It paid to 
harrow wet or dry. Mr. L. Aunger would only plough once, and, if a farmer had 
no cultivator, he could use the twin plough with the mouldboards off and give it a 
good cross harrowing. He would not work land likely to drift so much as stiff 
soils. Mr. II. R. Jacobs said, that light working fallow was the right thing gener¬ 
ally, but it largely depended on the land and how it had been first ploughed. 
Land that he had ploughed when very wet had set ro hard that it would be necessary 
to plough it again when more rain fell, because harrows would do very little good in 
its present state. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

September 12th.—Present: four members and one visiter. 

Breaking in a Cow. —In breaking in a cow, observed Mr. W. Whittaker, in a 
paper on that subject, it was advisable to secure the animal with a rope, caught 
over the horns by means of a slipknot, and have an attendant to hold the animal by 
that means close to the horns. The udder should be rubbed before ami after milking, 
the latter operation being commenced gently, the pace being gradually increased. 
Mr. A. F. Cowley said that it was necessary to treat a young cow very gently, ami 
it needed very careful milking. If either the front or back teats were milked 
more strongly than the other, they would always carry the most milk and the udder 
would not be well balanced. Mr. H. F. Imhoff said tha/t a cow should be kept in 
milk as long as possible after her first calving, because if allowed to dry off too soon 
she would always be inclined to dry off about the same period. It was well to take 
the calf away from the cow as soon as possible after the cow had cleaned it, because 
the cow would then be less likely to fret about it. 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

August 12th.—-Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Poultry. —In a paper devoted to a discussion of the merits of keeping poultry 
on a farm, Mr. A. Jericho expressed the opinion that the barndoor fowl was the 
best adapted to the farm. It was well to exchange eggs for setting, in order to 
avoid in-breeding. Incubators required the expenditure of too much time and 
labor to be profitable on a farm. Hens should be sold or eaten after their third 
laying season, except 25 or 30, which should be kept for setting. They should bo 
set whenever they became broody, in order to have pullets commencing to lay all 
the year round. A fowl shed fairly large should be provided, with a yard at¬ 
tached. The shed should be built of galvanized iron, broom bush, or stumps. The 
yard should be enclosed with 6ft. wire netting on the sides and on top to prevent 
the crows getting to the nests and to keep out the foxes. Great precautions should 
be taken against tick, which it was almost impossible to eradicate when once estab¬ 
lished. Mr. W. L. Brown considered poultry a profitable side line. Mr. A. Spriggs 
was of opinion that fowls did best on limestone country. Mr. F. W. Drockow re¬ 
commended crossing common fowls with pure breeds from time to time. That was 
the secret of egg production. Pure breeds were not so hardy as the cross. The 
Chairman said that poultry must be housed, if kept for profit. Mr. G. A. Dreckow 
found common weevil wash most effective in treating tick. 


BUTLER, September 11th.—A short discussion on the question of fallowing 
took place, the prevailing opinion being in favor of early fallowing. 

COORABIE, September 9th.—A paper on the bulk handling of wheat, more par¬ 
ticularly as it affected that district, was read by Mr. H. V. Hobbs. He dealt ex¬ 
haustively and impartially with the subject from every point of view. A pro¬ 
tracted and animated discussion followed. 

KOPPIO, September 12th.—Mr. W. R. Richardson delivered an address on his 
travels and observations in the Eastern States. 

KOPPIO, October 10th.—A meeting was held by invitation at the homestead 
of Messrs. Richardson Bros, and an inspection was made of the sheep, crops, and 
horses, which were in excellent condition. 

MOUNT HOPE, September 15th.— Mr. R. L. Myers read a paper, in which he 
discussed the* rural outlook. . 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.55in.). 

August 12th.—Present: 14 members and three visitors. 

Eucerne Growing. —For lucerne growing, remarked Mr. W. Neville, of the 
Wilkawatt Branch, in a paper on that subject, a good jnece of sand land, either 
white or red, of a fair depth, say, from 6in. for 1ft., should be selected. It 
should have a gentle slope to ensure good drainage. The reason for selecting 
sand was that magnesia, &c., which existed in the water, drained away through 
it, but where heavy land was irrigated it would soon be clogged with magnesia, and 
the lucerne would gradually die out. In July the land should be ploughed as 
deeply as convenient with a good quantity of stable manure, and worked until the 
end of September. Then lewt. or 2cwts. of super, or bonedust per acre should 
bo drilled in, and on a fine seed bed 101 bs. to 121h». of seed per acre should be 

broadcasted. It was advisable to divide the seed into two lots, mixed with 

sand, in order to give a greater bulk, and apply in two operations, one lot each 
way, in order to secure a more even sowing. The seed should be covered either 
with light draught harrows or a bough, which would answer the purpose equally 
well. . Then it should be watered and the watering should be repeated every few 
days if the surface were becoming too dry. When the lucerne had attained a 

height of Gin. it should bo cut and allowed to lie where cut to protect young growth 

and surface roots from heat. After cutting it should be well soaked, and then a 
good stand would be secured. Exceptional cuts must not be expected the first 
season, but succeeding years would fully repay the first year’s efforts in 
establishing the plot. Every time a cut was taken it was wise to give a top 
dressing of stable, or, better still, fowl manure. The proper time to cut lucerne 
was when the young shoots appeared to be Jin. to 4in. in length. If cut before 
that the plant would be weakened. When the plot had been established a couple 
of years it would be beneficial to root it up somewhat in the spring time with 
weighted harrows, tine, cultivator, or disc harrows, and work in bonedust or lime. 
Mr. A. J. A. Koch said that the slope in the plot should be very small. From 
30 to 40 tons of stable manure per acre was not too much. Hunter River seed 
was the best, because it grew well in winter. ’Mr. 8. R. Sinclair said that it took 
one mill all its time to keep a small patch of lucerne going. Mr. E. T. Wray 
said it took more water than could bo had to keep a small lucerne patch going. 
Where 200 or 300 sheep were kept, besides other stock, one bore was not sufficient. 

Use and Abuse of Machinery.—M r. W. J. Taylor, of the Wilkawatt Branch, 
read a paper on the use and abuse of machinery. lie said that, with the increasing 
prices for machinery, it was necessary to consider whether the best use was being 
got out of the machines. Manufacturers could assist in prolonging the life of 
their machines by making improvements to suit the conditions of tho country. A 
farmer should take as much pride in his machinery as ho did in his stock, and 
that would go a long way towards getting the best use out of it. In purchasing 
machines regard should always be had to future plans, developments, and require¬ 
ments, and then it would not be so continually found that machines were growing 
useless. Engines especially should be purchased several horsepower beyond the 
extent to which it was intended to use them. Proper lubrication was another essen¬ 
tial, and for that purpose different classes of oil should be used, thin oil being 
applied to a fast travelling bearing and thick oil for a slow motion. There 
should be sufficient lubricator cups to ensure a good flow of oil to the revolving 
parts. He strongly recommended the patent force-feed lubricators. All 
machinery should be placed in thorough repair long before it was required for use. 
Every farmer should do his own repairing, and for that purpose there should be a 
blacksmith’s shop on every farm. Mr. F. W. Eime urged the necessity for pro¬ 
viding sheds for farming machinery. Stumps and sand shortened the life of 
harvesters in that district. Mr. A. J. A. Koch recommended the use of the common 
oil feeder, because it was a great oil saver. Heavy oils should be used in summer 
and thin oils in winter., 

MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

October 7th.—Present: 20 members and three visitors. 

Linking a Dam. —Mr. H. Frahm outlined his method of sinkiug a dam. Having 
selected a good catchment, it was necessary, he said, to ascertain whether the 
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subsoil would hold water. That could be accomplished by sinking a small hole to 
the required depth and filling It with water. For sinking, he preferred a single 
furrow plough and a four horse automatic scoop. A long narrow dam was better 
than a square one. In commencing work, all surface ground should be removed 
well back, so that the embankment might be formed of the subsoil, good water 
holding clay, and it should be well bound with the sides of the dam. If the surface 
ground were not removed from the embankment it would be useless. The dam 
should be fenced to keep out great cattle, but sheep might be allowed in, because 
they improved the embankment by packing it. In the discussion which took place, 
Mr. Frahm’s scheme was endorsed. 

Engines on the Farm. —In a paper dealing witli engines on a farm, Mr. R. 
Hein said that ho favored the oil engine, where a large amount of work was re¬ 
quired in the cutting of chaff., crushing, &e., and the engine had to be worked con* 
tinuously. That did not become nearly so hot as the petrol engines, which 
were far more complicated and required much more attention. However, in that 
district, a 6-h.p. petrol engine and a No. 3 chaffeutter would be best. The engine 
should be in a space separated from the chaffeutter, because of the dust arising. 
Discussion followed, in which preference was expressed for the petrol engine be¬ 
cause it could be so quickly started. 

MURRAY BRIDGE. 

September 11th.—Present: 23 members. 

Vegetable Growing on Swamp Lands. —In a paper dealing with vegetable grow¬ 
ing on the reclaimed swamp lands of the Murray, Messrs, j. Fletcher and A. R. 
Hilton wrote:—The reclaimed lands on the Murray offer opportunities for vegetable 
growing unequalled in South Australia. Abundant water is available, and the land 
is of the richest character, yet the vegetables needed for the district come largely 
from Adelaide, and in many cases owners of suitable land do not even grow suffi¬ 
cient for their own use. In the Murray Valley much more time and importance 
should be attached to the vegetable garden. To those whose work is of a trying 
nature, or such as to keep them indoors, there is no equal to it as a recreation. 
Before going into the actual growing of vegetables the question of the soil for the 
garden must be touched on lightly. It is useless to expect good results unless the 
soil is in good heart. If there be a good loam with a clay subsoil, so much the 
better, but a poor soil can be got into good order and made fertile. In the case 
of swamp lands—and it is to those this paper particularly refers—in choosing a 
garden it should be on the higher part usually found near the river, and not so 
liable to flooding as the lower areas. The land should be either trenched or the 
ordinary plough used, followed by a subsoil plough, care being taken that the sub¬ 
soil is not brought to the surface. Rolling and harrowing should then be practised 
to bring the soil to a fine state. Many vegetables, especially the root crops, respond 
wonderfully to a deeply-worked soil. In fact, without this deep working, they are 
usually forked and of poor size. When the laud has been well worked, great care 
should be taken to kill the weeds. Weeds cause the loss of an enormous amount of 
all crops, in fact, one writer says that 50 per cent, of the possible yield is not 
secured owing to the loss caused by weeds. Not only do weeds bike up the space 
required by the crops, but they rob them of water, food, light, and air, and hinder 
cultivation. Many weeds are in alliance with the insect and fungus pests, e.g., char¬ 
lock, acts as host to the turnip fly, and the fungus disease causing club foot in 
cabbage. When the land is cleared of weeds the various pests are far less trouble¬ 
some. When vegetable gardening has been practised on the swamp lands the weeds 
have proved a big problem, because, after flooding, the weeds seem to grow by 
magic. The land, therefore, should be irrigated some weeks before planting to 
give sufficient time to start the weeds into growth. By then turning them in, a 
clean seed bed may be assured for the coming crops. Great care should be exercised 
in. the choice of seed. Nearly all seed rapidly deteriorates with age, and a simple 
experiment should be made where valuable crops are to be planted, to ensure that 
a high percentage of the seed will germinate. If 100 sample seeds are placed on 
a damp flannel and kept in a warm place, it can be readily seen what percentage 
will germinate. The land being ready, consideration must be given to the question 
of what are the crops most suitable. The subject may be considered under the 
heads of greeq,, crops, root crops, and pod bearers. Of green crops there are the 
following:—The cabbage family, including cauliflower, kale, and broccoli; celery, 
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lettuce, all kinds of marrows, rhubarb, and strawberry, silver beet, and tomatoes. 
Root crops include potatoes, carrots, parsnips, turnips, swedes, onions, red beet, 
artichoke, and sweet potato. Legumes include peas and beans, embracing French 
and broad beans. Home of these crops seem particularly suited to local conditions, 
while others are not altogether successful, or, at least, not in the seasons so far as 
present observations go. The cabbage family, for instance, though it grows 
strongly, is subject to attack by cabbage aphis and cabbage moth, which, in a few 
days, render a line bed an unsightly mass. But these seem worse in dry seasons, 
and a more suitable system of watering might make a difference. Hence heavy 
planting of cabbages or the cabbage family is not advocated. Lettuce does par¬ 
ticularly well, so also does silver beet and rhubarb, which should pay well to culti¬ 
vate extensively. If a good variety of rhubarb, such as Tapp's Winter and Vic¬ 
toria Giant were grown it should produce splendid crops. The plants should be 
planted a yard apart in land liberally treated with stable manure, as they are gross 
feeders. The stems should be pulled off, but sufficient left to keep the plant healthy, 
and they should never be allowed to seed. The roots may be obtained or seed 
easily raised in spring and planted out the next winter. Rhubarb is very little 
troubled by disease or pests. Celery will do well in rich swamp soil, but should 
never l>e allowed to become dry, or the plant becomes stringy. It is easily raised 
from seed in spring, and should be planted four feet apart in trenches 18in. deep 
and a foot wide. As the plants grow, fill in the trenches, taking care to prevent 
the soil getting into the heart, of the plant. Celery responds readily to liquid man¬ 
ure, is little troubled by pests, and the salad white is a good variety to plant. A 
strawberry bed should be on every holding as strawl>erne8 make wonderful growth, 
and may be found in bearing from October to March. Mr. Quinn, in January last, 
remarked on the splendid plants he saw in the swamps. There should be a great 
future for straw berries in the Murray Bridge district. The greatest drawback is 
the question of labor, as they must be kept clean, and the runners prevented from 
rooting. If the plants are set out in the early autumn, while the soil is still warm, 
they get a good hold before the winter sets in. The soil round strawberries should 
never be deeply dug, but should be hoed lightly. Strawberries are at their l>est in 
their second year, and should be dug under after the third year, and each year a 
new bed should be planted out. The tomato plant particularly suited for the 
Murray swamp lands, and very fine crops may be assured. On acount. of the possi¬ 
bility of a late frost it is not suited for early crops, but gives good results for 
main and late crops. .Seeing that satisfactory prices are given for tomatoes, even 
for sauce making, they should l>e more cultivated locally than they are 
at present. Tomatoes should be raised in a hot t>ed or sheltered place, 

and hardened off before being planted out. For early crops, sow seed in July, 

for late crops, in October. When planting out, choose a. cool day, and plant 
in rows six feet apart, with five feet between each plant. Plant in the afternoon, 
and give each plant a pint of water. Afterwards do not flood, but run the water 
down in channels between the rows. No manure is required on the swamps, and 
too liberal manure anywhere should be avoided, or the plants will run to rank 
foliage, and crop very late. Four weeks after planting run a cultivator between 
the rows, and hoe round the plants, to keep the ground loose and moist. When 

the vines begin fruiting, hill the plants with a small plough; this will prevent the 

winds blowing the plants about, helps to raise the -fruit from the ground, and pre¬ 
vents the water lying around the stems. For early planting where frosts may be 
expected, cut kerosine tins cornerwise into two pieces, turn the open side towards the 
north-east, and, if available, shelter with a piece of glass. It is also important 
that breakwinds should be placed where winds are strong. Where practicable, and 
especially in small gardens, the bushes should be trained to stakes, and by a system 
of pruning better and earlier fruit may be obtained. As the young plant grows, 
the leader is tied to a stake, and all side shoots are pinched out of the axils of the 
leaves, but often the first three shoots formed are allowed to remain. In connec¬ 
tion with the pruning, it will be noted that the flowering stems arise from the stem 
on the opposite side to a leaf. Like the grape vines, the fruit-bearing growth of 
the tomato is devoid of leaf growth. In training to a single stem, all side shoots 
are pinched out, and the main stem encouraged to ascend until three or four good 
fruit clusters are formed. The terminal bud is then pinched out of the loader, and 
the sap thrown down into the fruit clusters. Over watering is to be avoided, and 
the best guide is to be found in the growth of the plant. Tf this be continuous, 
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but not rank, they are doing very well. Very vigorous growth is not suitable for 
setting fruit. * After a good setting of fruit, watering may again be resorted to. 
Borne good varieties for the district are the Market Favorite, which is probably the 
most abundant bearer, and is an early tomato. For late crops the Mikado and 
Pondisona give large fruit of excellent flavor. In the Hawkesbury district of New 
South Wales £60 per acre is regularly made by tomato growing. Melons, including 
trombones, marrows, watermelons, and pumpkins, are very suitable for the district, 
as they thrive in the hot sun, rich soil, and moist conditions of the swamp areas. 
The great thing is to so work the land that the weeds may be killed before planting. 
Plant in rows, 30ft. apart, about October. In small gardens, where space is 
limited, some of the varieties of bush marrow, which mature very early and bear 
good crops might be tried. On high lands an old hot bed is an ideal spot for trom¬ 
bones. There, too, the cucumber family may be included. Trombone family make 
a splendid vegetable food, and may be stored to keep all the winter. A fine 
variety for winter use is thfl Hubbard Squash. Nearly all the root crops do well 
on the reclaimed lands, e.g., red beet, parsnips, carrot, turnip, and swede, and are 
not much subject to disease and pests. It may be noted that they need a deep soil, 
and a fine surface tilth; where the land becomes hard or cracked they will not be a 
success. Planting in rows and thinning out are recommended; the weeds then can 
bo kept under. Two plants worth trying are the artichoke and sweet potato, es¬ 
pecially the latter, which grows to an enormous size, and makes a very pleasant 
change from the ordinary potato. As a root crop, the onion deserves special men¬ 
tion. It can be recommended as being free from many pests, and in this district 
a crop of 30 tons to the acre has been grown. As with other crops, the land 
cannot be too well worked. It would be necessary here to raise seedlings and plant 
out, as by planting seed the weeds would grow much faster and choke them. The 
seed for an early crop should be sown in April, and for a late crop in .Tune. Plant 
out in cool, moist weather, avoiding winds. The quantity of seed to be used per 
acre is about 2Jibs. Onions, unlike other crops, may be grown on the same lands 
for years without manuring, and a series of experiments gave the highest yield to 
those plots where the land had been left in its normal state. Onions should be 
planted in rows lOin. apart, the plants to be a distance of Sin. from each other. 
This allows room for a double work, which will be found a valuable imple¬ 

ment for this crop. While the onions are growing the land must be kept free from 
weeds, as the foliage of the plant is of such a nature that it cannot choke the weeds 
as the potato docs, and probably the greatest objection to growing this crop in 
large quantities will be the difficulty in keeping the crop clean. Much depends on 
cleaning the land before sowing. Suitable kinds for growing in early crops are 
Early Globe and White Spanish, and for main crops and best keeping onion the 
Brown Globe is difficult to beat. Potato growing on swamp lands presents certain 
difficulties, which must be experienced to be appreciated. The chief difficulty here 
will be to properly regulate the water supply, as to flood a potato crop at certain 
stages means to court disaster ; in fact, to grow good eating and 
keeping potatoes, a well-drained soil is a necessity. One of the most 
important things in potato growing is to change the seed every two or three 
years, and to change the position in which they are planted. Procure fresh seed 
from a cooler district than that in which they are to be grown. Good sound seed 
should be procured some time before they are required for planting, and they 
should be spread out under the shade of trees and turned over from time to time, 
as in that way strong, healthy shoots are developed. For early potatoes a nor¬ 
therly aspect is the best, as they will stand a fair amount of frost, so long as it 
has time to thaw before the sun gets on to the tubers. Early planting would be too 
risky on the swamps, though many of the slopes above the river would probably 
grow splendid potatoes if they were irrigated. An authority considers that those 
sandy slopes are ideal places for potato growing. Where the seed is not more 
than two inches in diameter it should be planted whole, and in cutting care should 
be taken to see that there are two good eyes in each set. Kinds that have been 
successful on the swamps are Redskins, Manistee, and Snowflakes for late planting. 
Under suitable conditions, good results should be obtained. At Monteith 10 tons 
were removed from half an acre. When planting, the land should be watered a 
week beforehand if dry. The rows should lie three feet apart, thus giving ample 
room for brfnking, and hindering the ravages of the wire worm. Much judgment is 
required in watering potatoes. On peaty and well-drained soil it is a simple mat- 
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ter, but, on the harder black soil around Murray Bridge it would be advisable to 
have furrows 30ft. apart, and when watering these should not be allowed to over¬ 
flow, or water to appear on the surface. After watering care should be taken that 
the land drains readily. On the other hand, the soil should be kept moist, or after 
watering the potatoes will start to grow again, and instead of a good sample the 
tubers will be knotty. Irrigation should not be resorted to after the blossoms ap¬ 
pear on the plant. In planting, a convenient method is to use a double-furrowed 
plough, which will give a distance of three feet between the rows, and plant four 
or five inches deep, harrow lightly when the potatoes appear, and bank up with a 
potato digger when six or eight inches high. The time to sow Redskins or Manistee 
is October, then dig in December, and plant Snowflakes. In some cases potatoes 
have not been satisfactory on the swamps, and it has been suggested that a good 
dressing with lime, about one ton to the acre, would have a beneficial result, both 
in regard to reducing the acidity of the soil, rendering the top soil more friable, and 
in driving away wire worms. Where these are bad, dig the crop early, or the 
tubers will be attacked. Pod bearers, or legumes, give good results on the re¬ 
claimed lands. Broad beans and Yorkshire Hero peas grow very heavy crops. They 
are extremely easy to grow, and, given a good start, will outgrow and choke the 
weeds. As they grow very strongly,, set in rows three feet apart, and they will then 
overlap. Once they are well started, the moisture in the soil is sufficient without 
irrigation. For early crop, the Early Sunrise is to be recommended, though it is 
not equal in flavor to the Yorkshire Hero. Whatever crops are grown, it will pay 
to consider the matter of their rotation. Do not grow green crops, for example, in 
the same plot year after year. Arrange a succession of green crops, root crops, 
and pod bearers, and remember that the latter improve the soil by adding nitrogen 
to it. Rotation also helps to overcome the pest trouble. Thorough cultivation 
is essential, and very much less watering need be done by keeping the top soil in a 
state of fine tilth. Killing the weeds will go far to assist the crops and keep down 
pests which live among and on tlio weeds. At present the swamp lands need little 
manure, but as heavy crops are removed it will probably require feeding. The 
present system of watering the land by flooding is not a good one for vegetable 
growing, and if any one could arrange a system of sprinklers, very fine results would 
be obtained. The swamp lands would prolmbly be greatly benefited by a good 
dressing of lime. 


RENMARK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

August 10th.—Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

General Management of a Ten-acre Block. —Dividing the subject into four 
parts, namely, cultivation, harvesting, pruning, and general, Mr. T. Hooper, in 
a paper on the general management of a 10-acre block, proceeded under the first 
head to say that cultivation was the most important consideration. The land 
should be ploughed to a depth of 5in. in late winter, and the lands thrown out 
from the centre before ploughing back. The harrow should follow the plough as 
Boon as possible to break up lumps and give a general levelling down before the 
first irrigation. After irrigating the land should be well worked with the disc, or, 
for preference, ploughed back to the vines. That killed the weeds, which were 
generally most troublesome in the early spring. He strongly advocated a second 
ploughing, which tended to keep the soil fairly level. After succeeding irrigations 
the disc cultivator and harrows would keep the laud in good condition. Hoeing 
should follow horse cultivation. By hoeing he meant thorough hoeing, breaking 
up all the land which the implements had missed, whether there were weeds or not. 
That was specially required with young stuff of all kinds after every irrigation. 
If that were more thoroughly attended to there would not be the necessity for 
so much replanting year after year. In regard to harvesting, the keynote 
was method. Too much money was spent in labor at that time of the year. 
Last season he harvested 7 tons of fruit which cost him in wages a trifle over 
£12. With the assistance of one man he did all the work. He had no rack, and 
all his drying was done on 3ft. by 2ft. wooden trays. Slightly over 4 tons of 
sultanas were all three crown, and most of his lexias five crown. In pruning different 
blocks required different treatment, according to the strength of the vines and the 
quality of the land. Every vine should be treated on its merits. He wished 
to say that the theory that the rod on sultanas from old wood did not bear fruit 
was wrong, because his experience had been that it did bear fruit. He preferred 
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pruning in July. Lastly, there were a few things he wished to point out, and the 
first was that a 10-acre block required the same number of implements as a larger 
property, and in most cases two horses were necessary. The small man, therefore, 
labored under many difficulties. He was a great believer in gypsum, which spelled 
success to the man on the heavier soil. * i Thoroughness ’ 9 should be the watch¬ 
word of the blocker, and he should always finish one job before eommening another. 


ROSY PINE. 

September 13th.—Present: 14 members. 

Keeping Farm Accounts. —For the “double entry” system of bookkeeping, 
observed Mr. F. G. Bounin, in a paper on keeping farm accounts, two books were 
required, a journal or day book, and a ledger. A separate cash book might be 
kept if desired, but was not essential. The day book contained a record of all 
moneys received and spent, and it indicated to which accounts they should l>e sub¬ 
sequently entered in the lodger. The day book required to be kept up to date at all 
times, otherwise mistakes and omissions would occur and render the work practically 
useless. The ledger could be posted up at any time. All cheques drawn should be 
entered in the day book. The ledger contained a person \s own private account, and 
also an account for each of the persons or firms with whom he did business or had 
dealings. In the ledger, for every credit shown on one side, there required to be a 
corresponding debit in some other account. If that system were carefully fol¬ 
lowed, the books would be correct, and the accounts would balance. The farmer’s 
private accounts, which would be all debtor accounts, should show all disbursements 
of money on the farm, grouped under different headings, which should be divided up 
and named to suit individual requirements. The “house account,” for instance, 
which included all living expenses, should, at a glance, show how much had been 
spent on the housekeeping. All the storekeepers 9 accounts for food, &c., would be 
grouped in that account. There should also be a “ wages account, ’ ’ which would 
record all payments made for wages, and the names of the persons to whom the 
payments were made. There should also be accounts for “plant,” “stock,” 
“seeding,” “harvest,” “freight,” T< fodder,” &c., each showing the various items 
of expenditure under their own particular heading The number of those accounts 
could be increased to suit different needs, but the greater the number of accounts 
the heavier the work, and it was therefore an advantage to make the number of ac¬ 
counts as few as possible, consistent with the usefulness of the work. Besides the 
two books, day book and ledger, a diary might be kept in which should be entered 
what the various men employed on the farm were doing each day, in order that the 
exact cost of any particular work might be obtained if required. At seeding time 
the number of acres drilled each day should be recorded, also the quantity and variety 
of seed sown, and the quantity of super, per acre. At harvest time, a careful re¬ 
cord should be made of all the bags of grain, the number of bags in each wagon 
load, the weight and to whom delivered, and note should also be made of the yield 
of each particular crop and paddock. The date on which each man commenced and 
finished working and his rate of pay should be recorded. The history of each 
paddock cropped should also be put down in a note book for that purpose. Lists 
should also be kept of all stock on the farm, the dates on which there were increases 
or decreases, also the dates when the female stock were mated and the date when the 
young were dropped. 


ROSY PINE. ' 

October lltli.—Present; 10 members and one visitor. 

Care of Harness and Implements. —Too much care could not be taken of 
harness and machinery on a farm, declared Mr. M. A. McCabe in a paper dealing 
with that subject. Harness should not be allowed to lie on the ground, but be 
kept in a specially built shed. At least three times a year it should be oiled, and 
tho farmer was advised to keep on hand needles, hemp, wax, and bifurcated rivets to 
effect repairs. Due protection from the weather should be afforded all machinery, 
and attention should be given to all bolts and oil to bearings, particular notice 
being given to the cleaning of oil holes. Messrs. W. Schiller, W. Pannell, and A. 
Sands discussed the paper. 
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SHERLOCK (Average annual rainfall, Min. to 15in.). 

September 23rd.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Mixed Farming. —In a paper treating of the advantages of mixed farming, Mr. 
J. P. Trezona advocated the division of the farm into three parts, which should be 
used in rotation for oats, fallow, and wheat. The wheat crop was much more 
prolific after oats, and there was less liability to the ravages of takeall. Sheep on 
the farm provided a large revenue, but, in the absence of suitable fences, sheep 
were better left alone, in which case attention should be paid to dairying, pigs, 
and poultry. He believed in keeping pure breeds of cows, and preferred the Jersey. 
During the drought they maintained their condition, and their milk was better than 
the crossbreeds. He chose the Jersey for cream, because, in that district, there 
was no market for milk. With pigs it was necessary to choose a suitable breed, and 
he recommended a Berkshire boar mated with a Middle York sow, because the 
progeny fattened more quickly on less feed and attained heavier weights than other 
breeds. For poultry, screenings provided feed at practically no cost. For egg 
production, White Leghorns were best, but the White Leghorn hen mated with a 
Wyandotte rooster produced an ideal farm bird. The best table birds were the 
product of a Malay rooster and a Black Orpington hen. They wore very hardy and 
the hens made splendid mothers. Turkeys, geese, and ducks should also be kept. 
A foal or two should be raised each year to replace losses by death. 

WYNARKA. 

August 12th.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Sheep Carrying Capacity of a Farm. —Under this title Mr. T. Yeates read a 
paper, in which he reviewed the improvement which the use of fertilisers had 
worked in the sheep-carrying capacity of farms. After discussing the evils of over¬ 
stocking and understock ng, he emphasised the necessity for those who sought to 
raise fat lambs growing catch crops, in order to provide green feed for the ewes at 
lambing time. Some of the best crops to grow were barley, „ mustard, oats, and 
early wheat. Though in a dry season such crops might fail, it was also to be re¬ 
membered that in such a season the natural herbage would also be wanting. Other 
means would then have to be adopted. Chaffed straw and molasses, which involved 
little labor, provided a fair substitute, but was hardly sufficient to raise early 
lambs, and something better would have to be provided. He recommended lib. 
per day each of crushed barley and crushed oats, or half a pound of each and lib. 
of bran, which would keep the ewes in good condition, and cost only one penny 
per day, or say 2s. per ewe for the three or four weeks for which it would be re¬ 
quired. That outlay was justifiable with fat lambs realising 20s. to 30s. each. 
Until farmers had more experience in growing catch fodder crops they should go 
slow in regard to increasing their flocks, and therefore the selection of the right 
number of sheep to carry—-the happy medium between too many and too few— 
would have to be left to each farmer to work out for himself. Mr. Schultz said 
that the best use could not be made of the land until sheep were kept on the farm. 
Mr. Packham said that sheep were better than harrows for consolidating land when 
in moist condition. Mr. Boyce advocated growing one or two hundred acres of 
oats for feed, but considered that the district was better adapted to raising fat 
lambs than wool. 

BORRIKA, August 12th.—Mr. R. L. Penfold read a paper on co-operative pur¬ 
chasing and selling, in which he referred to the profits made by the middleman, es¬ 
pecially in relation to the sale of super, and the handling of the wheat harvest. 

CLANFIELD, September.—In a paper treating of economy of time on the farm, 
Mr. E. Daws pointed out that a large amount of time would be saved on a farm 
if the homestead were properly planned in the first instance. The stable and hay 
and chaff sheds should be under the same roof, with the stack close enough to permit 
of the hay being pitched almost directly into the shed instead of being situated 200 
or 300 yards away, necessitating the use of a dray or lorry. The erection of gates, 
instead of the provision of three or four loose wires, would save more time in the 
first half-dozen occasions on which the gate was used than was taken in erecting 
them. At a previous meeting, after setting out the advantages to be derived from 
fallowing, Mr. J. Cockshell, in a paper on that subject, remarked that fallowing 
should succeed seeding as quickly as possible by ploughing the heavy soils when not 
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too wet nor too dry, and continuing on the lighter soils when it was not wise to 
plough the heavier ones. He preferred disc ploughs, because they turned the ground 
well, cut a large percentage of shoots, and would go through more straw and rubbish 
than a share implement, and there was no risk of the implement being hooked under 
firm stumps, which always jarred the shoulders of the horses. A 10-disc plough, 
drawn by nine medium draught horses, formed a good fallowing turnout, and it 
was possible, by feeding the team well, to average 60 acres per week on land which 
had not too many big shoots. A fortnight after ploughing the ground should be 
harrowed. In the spring time it should be cultivated to keep the weeds from seed¬ 
ing. There was the trouble of fallow on the sandridges drifting, but if half a chain 
along the tops of the ridges were left to grow mallee a large proportion of the 
drift would be prevented. The consensus of opinion in the discussion of the paper 
was that farmers must fallow more extensively, and that the best implement for 
the operation was the disc plough. Mr. Wilkins recommended cutting shoots imme¬ 
diately after fallowing. 

KINGSTON-ON-MURRAY, September 25th.—Mr. Bransome, a visitor from Two 
Bays Nurseries, Victoria, delivered a lecture on pruning and fruitgrowing, dealing 
mostly with the sultana. He described the methods adopted in Mildura, and stated 
that from 2 to 2£ tons of dried fruit per acre were gathered from that district. He 
dealt briefly with the peach, nectarine, pear, and orange, and said that the object 
should be to build up the tree and furnishings. The three great factors in pro¬ 
ductiveness were manuring, cultivation, and pruning. 

M1NDARIE, October 2nd.—Mr. F. W. Witt read a paper on homestead planning, 
in which he advocated the selection of a suitable site of about 10 acres. The 
house should be placed on the west side, the stable on the eastern side opening to the 
east, and the implement shed on the southern side, opening to the south to avoid the 
sun shining on the implements. On the north side he would erect the barn and 
other small buildings. The blacksmith 's shop, which was almost a necessity, 
should be adjacent to the implement shed. The buildings should be of stone, roofed 
with iron, as a protection against fire and because it enhanced the value of the 
farm. The bore should be on rising ground, as near the house as possible. There 
should be a small garden near the house, and sugar gums should be planted to set 
off the appearance of the place. Mr. J. W. G. Mann considered that iron roofs 
were too expensive at present rates. Mr. E. L. Parker preferred that the stable 
should open towards the east and that the bore should not be too close to the 
stable. Mr. F. Johnson liked to be able to see his horses feeding from the back 
door of his house. The buildings should not be too close together, because of the 
danger of fire, but they should all face the one way. He preferred iron roofs to 
straw and they looked neater. 

NETIIERTON, August 12th.—Mr. C. M. Wilkin read a paper on fallowing, and 
recommended first of all close attention to the fitness of the plough. He preferred 
a heavy fallowing to a light skim plough, because the work was rough and heavy. 
The depth should be 3in. or 4in., and there should be a fair amount of draught to 
pull out all the stumps possible, and break as many roots as possible. Fallowing 
should be done in June, July, and August, when the ground was wet, and then left 
in that state for three months. In April it should be broken up with the tine cul¬ 
tivator, then drilled and harrowed, the operations being finished by the end of May 
if possible. 

STIRLING'S WELL, August 5th.—Mr. R. C. Daw road a paper, 44 Sheep on 
the Farm,” in which he recommended the Leicester or Shropshire cross, but de¬ 
clared that on no account should Vermonts or wrinkled sheep be kept in cold, damp 
places, because they were not good doers, and were very difficult to shear. The 
Crossbred would fatten where the Merino would only just exist. Crossbreds were 
marketable much sooner than Merinos, and generally realised higher prices. 

September 9th.—Mr. P. Ridge read a paper dealing with the preservation of the 
natural growth of the farm, in which he advocated leaving some of the timber on 
the holding for shelter for stock. The mallee country, when denuded of its timber, 
was liable to suffer severely from drift, which would be counteracted if belts of 
timber were allowed to remain, a plan which would also improve the appearance of 
the country + Plenty of timber should be allowed to stand around the homestead 
as a break wind and a check against sandstorms in the summer time. 
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WAIKEBIE, September 15th.—Mr. H. Lehmann read a paper on cincturing 
vines. He said that he had tried many methods, but strongly advocated the 
double cut, removing a narrow strip of bark and causing a wound, which healed 
rapidly and did not gum. He found that cincturing sultanas had increased the 
yield considerably, and as far as he could see, had not injured the vines. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

September 18th.—Present: 15 members and one visitor. 

Pigs in the Orchard. —Mr. L. Sullivan, in a paper dealing with this subject, 
said he preferred to turn the pigs loose in the orchard, although it was necessary 
to enclose the area with netting. In that way labor was saved and the pigs gathered 
fallen apples and other fruit themselves. By that means the fruits which had 
codlin moth were consumed by the pig and the grub was destroyed. Troughs 
should be placed at convenient spots in the orchard, where a mixture of pollard and 
water might be provided as a drink. When all the fallen fruit had been cleared up, 
the pigs could be shut up and fed well for two or three weeks before being 
marketed. 

Irrigation. —Mr. D. R. Williams read a paper on irrigation, in the course of 
which he said that if a profuse growth waB desired the watering should be con¬ 
tinuous. Subterranean water always contained a quantity, more or less, of mineral 
salts which were injurious to plant life. In using river water he had frequently 
noticed that towards the end of summer there was more soda in the water than 
earlier in the season. Irrigation by sprinklers was hardly practicable, because in 
an orchard, of say 20 acres, the cost of fittings would be very great. The most 
practical method was to run plough furrows along the least line of fall, in order to 
guard against the washing away of the earth. The furrows should always be 
cultivated in again after the watering, because, if left open, the sun would soon dry 
out the moisture which had been put in and leave the place as hard as ever. A big 
head of water was required for flooding, and when water was no object this was 
cheapest, but where water had to 1 ye pumped and it was necessary to prevent waste,' 
a sprinkler was better. It did not do, however, to sprinkle all crops, tomatoes 
especially, as they were liable to crack. Lettuces in summer rotted if sprinkled. 

CYGNET RIVER. 

October 5th.—Present: eight members. 

PoutTRY.—The keeping of poultry on Kangaroo Island, either on a large scale 
or as a tideline, should prove profitable, observed Mr. A. C. Osterstock, in a paper 
on poultry. Should a large number be kept, incubation should bo adopted, which 
would dispense with the keeping of heavy birds, light breeds being the best layers. 
Brooders should be made portable, with protection from winds, and should be 
provided with warmth, either sunshine or artificial. Chickens under three weeks 
should be fed mostly on crushed grain, because soft food often caused many ail¬ 
ments. A few sunflower seeds, well cooked meat, and green stuff were a valuable 
change. Poultry houses should be built on well drained land, free from stagnant 
pools. They should be supplied with scratching litter and all roosts should be 
built on one level. Prom eight to ten hens should be kept with each rooster for 
breeding purposes. If fewer hens were kept to one rooster they would fall off in 
laying, and if more, the eggs would not be fertilised, and either would not hatch 
or the chickens would be weak. Weak and sickly chickens would never make strong 
layers. Poultry should be housed comfortably, given plenty of exercise and 
•changes of food to achieve the best results. Feeding twice a day was sufficient 
when grass was available. Grain scattered in scratching litter in the morning 
would promote exercise. Mash should be fed in the evening, because it was more 
easily digested. Mr. A. J. Wetherspoon favored the heavier breeds, because they 
laid a fair quantity of eggs and were good table birds. Mr. C. S. Miller preferred 
the original Langshan as the farmers ’ fowl, because 3ft. wire netting would keep 
imem in. They laid a fair number of eggs and made gobd table birds.- Mr*H 
T. Noske stated that hens set on the ground produced better and stronger chickens 
than if set in boxes. A cross between the Silver Wyandotte and the "Leghorn 
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produced good layers and really good mothers. If hens were set oil’ the ground 
the eggs required damping to get the best results. 

MILANG. 

Sptember 9th.—Present: 48 members and four visitors. 

Fodder Crops. —Cape barley, said Mr. H. Overall, in a paper on fodder crops, 
would, with fair conditions, grow more quickly than any other grain, and it would 
pay well if the land were heavy enough to fallow. He recommended drilling both 
ways, with fbush. per acre each way. He had sown and fed off with cows a seven- 
acre paddock for 10 years, and the paddock was very little the worse for its 10 
years ' cropping. The barley crop provided something for the winter months and, 
except in very dry years, there would be enough natural grass for the stock in 
spring. In regard to lucerne, where the watering had to be done by means of 
windmills, sandy land was best because it would grow with less water, was less 
liable to attacks of lucerne flea, and grew much later into the winter than on 
heavy soil. With a mill on a bin. pump, lifting water about 12ft., and watering 
two acres, he managed, by keeping the mill going continuously for six months out 
of the 12, to obtain four or five cuts from it, and then feed it off for about three 
months. He recommended stirring up the land well with a sharp-tined cultivator 
and drilling in a good dressing of super, before the wet season was over, to give 
the lucerne a start for the summer. With proper attention lucerne would give a 
splendid supply of* summer feed. Another useful crop to grow was mangolds (long 
red). That came on when the lucerne was nearly finished. On a small patch too 
salt for lucerne, he had grown eight successive crops, and was still obtaining good 
results, the best returns being from that portion which received the overflow from 
the lucerne watering. It would be advisable, however, to have two pieces of land 
and plant them alternately, because there were often mangolds growing when the 
land should be prepared for the next crop. The land should be worked down fine on 
top, in order that the hand drill could be worked easily. Mangolds would stand 
any quantity of manure. A large amount of feed for cows could be obtained by 
picking off the outside leaves when well grown. Mr. W. Saltmarsh said that man¬ 
golds were good feed for all stock. Mr. Moran said that rape, if fed to cows, 
would taint the produce. Mr. W. E. Richards always turned the cows oiTto the 
rape after milking, and it had no ill effects. 

URAIDLA AND 8UMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.35in.). 

September 4th.—Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

Laying Down Land for Grass. —There were in the h lls districts thousands of 
acres, remarked Mr. W. Kenell, in a paper on laying down land to grass,, which could* 
with their splendid rainfall, be converted into good pasturage. The advantages 
were great and the cost small, and subsequently, when the land was broken up, it 
was in the finest condition to grow corn or root crops. The land should be properly 
drained and clean. In new land, a crop of held peas or bare fallow should precede 
preparation for the grass crop. After midsummer, the plough and harrow should 
be used thoroughly and the gTound worked to a fine tilth, and when seed time 
came, the surface should be made into a very fine seedbed, firm and level. It was 
almost imposible to overdo work with the harrow and roller. Sowing should take 
place at the end of summer or in early autumn, because if a spring sowing were* 
followed by a hot dry summer, young plants would suffer* The seed should be sown 
alone or with corn, but in the latter case, the sowing of corn should be thin. A 
quiet day was desirable for sowing, and the seed should be bushed in or the lightest 
of harrows used and then rolled twice. The success of pasture depended upon 
skilful management. When a few inches in height, the young plants should be 
topped off with a keen scythe and then rolled; any bare spots should be resown* 
A liberal top manuring would be most advantageous. Large weeds which might 
crop up, should be cut out, and Where the cattle left clumps of grass, they should 
be eut with the scythe and the young growth would be eaten down* There should 
be no stint of seed in sowing, and great care should be taken to procure good seed, 
which might cost more, but would prove the cheapest in the end. Of the perennial 
rye grasses, he liked the Italian, because of its rapid growth in the spring, and the 
succulent herbage which it produced in a few months and the eagernes* the cattle 
manifested for it, but a great objection to it was that its rapid growth tended 
to smother Hie finer varieties* The most desirable was the perennial English rye 
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grass, because it was most reliable in its growth and fostered other varieties which 
were slow in maturing. Varieties most suitable in that locality were—Rough cocks¬ 
foot, Italian rye grass, English perennial rye gra*s, lucerne, cow grass, giant 
white clover, and prairie grass. About 401bs. per acre of those varieties should be 
sown mixed. Mr. Johnson said that land in that district was too valuable to grow 
grass, but a small patch might be useful. Couch grass was a good hard fodder. 
Mr. Hunt said that there was plenty of land in the district on which grain could 
be profitably grown. 

CHERRY GARDENS, October 10th.—Mr. K. Jacobs read a paper entitled 
* 4 Home Methods of Drying Apples and Pears,” in which he recommended careful 
picking of the fruit to be dried, because bruises in the dried fruit showed as black 
spots. They should be peeled, cut in four or six pieces and the core removed with 
a sharp knife. The pieces should be placed on wire netting or threaded on string 
and placed in the sun to dry. They should be taken in at night or covered over, 
because the wet spoiled them. The pieces should be kept from touching anything 
solid or touching each other. Three or four days sufficed for drying. When dry 
they should be packed away in a tin or case and kept in a dry place. In answer 
to questions, Mr. Jacobs said the varieties he used were—Apples, White Australia 
and Dunn’s Seedling; and pears, Duchess and Vicar of Wakefield. 

JRONBANK, October 7th.—Mr. C. Morgan delivered an address on tomato 
culture and urged the necessity for procuring good seed, which should be sown in 
small beds or boxes, in which a layer of manure should be placed first and then 
a layer of soil, in which the seeds should be planted. When tho plants were up, and 
the rough leaves formed, they should be pricked out into beds, prepared in the same 
way as for seed. For early tomatoes the seed should be sown in July. The 
seed beds required to be damp. When the plants were 4in. to 6in. high they 
should be planted out into rows 4ft, each way, but 3ft. would be sufficient if 
staked. Mr. William Goats had pruned and staked his plants during three years, 
and found the practice very profitable, but he was not prepared to say that any 
sort of tomato would stand pruning and staking. The stakes should be 5ft. in 
height. 

LONG WOOD, September 9th.—The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. 
E. W. Beythien. The poultry plant was inspected, Mr. Beythien the while taking 
an opportunity of explaining his method of handling and feed'ng the birds. 
Mash was fed in the evening and grain thrown into tho scratching pens overnight. 
Green feed constituted the midday meal. There were between 900 and 1,000 birds 
on the place, the i?ost of feeding per month being estimated at £14. 

MORPHETT VALE, August 18th.—Mr. A. C. Pocock read a paper, ‘‘Breeding 
and Feeding Stock,” in which he emphasised the principle that to be a successful 
breeder of stock a man must feed them properly. As a rule the more important 
lines, viz., horses, sheep, and cattle received a fair amount of attention, but the 
minor class, pigs, fowls, and calves were deserving of more consideration than they 
received. 

PORT ELLIOT, September 16th.—A discussion took place on grasses and fodder 
crops, with special reference to light soils. Mr. P. R. Cudmore said that rye was 
one of the best early crops for sheep on scrub lands that had been cleared. It was 
agreed that fertilisers were necessary in growing fodder in that district. 

BTRATHALBYN, October 10th.—Mr. F. W. Allison read a paper on working 
petrol engines with kerosene, in which he said that with a kerosene attachment, 
petrol engines could be run more cheaply with kerosene than petrol. Mr. J. 
Saunders read a paper on pig raising, in which he described the good points and 
qualifications of the boar and sow and the feeding of the latter when she had far¬ 
rowed. 


SOUTH-EAST Q4STRIQT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 99.84in.). 

August 14th.—Present : six members. 

Thb O*o MAm on mb Farm. —Limiting his observations to the Glencoe district, 
Mr. J, T. Halttday read a paper dealing with the establishment of an orchard on 
the farm. The orchard block should be as near the homestead as possible, and the 
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land should be ploughed two or three times, as deeply as possible, the deeper the 
better in order to permit the main roots to go down, an essential in the production 
of a strong tree and good fruit. Before planting, all the damaged roots should be 
pruned off with the cut slanting underneath. The hole should only be sufficiently 
deep to take the tree to the same depth as it was in the nursery. The custom of 
digging a hole two or three feet deep in heavy, hard soils was the cause of poor trees 
and small fruit, because the root, in striking out, came in contact with the hard bank 
of the hole, and being unable to penetrate it, trouble ensued. He preferred plant* 
ing the trees 16ft. apart each way, which gave 196 trees to the acre. In that way 
the trees sheltered each other and there were not so many windfalls. With proper 
pruning to keep the tree short and sturdy, not only would a better class of fruit be 
obtained, but double the quantity. He had gathered five cases of fruit from trees 
only six feet through, and he had been able to gather all the fruit from the ground. 
The varieties he recommended were : Early—Emperor Alexander and Gravenstein; 
and for export, Jonathan, Borne Beauty, Dunn’s Seedling, Cleopatra, and London 
Pippin. Mr. J. Dow considered Glencoe land too dear for commercial fruit¬ 
growing, but he believed that the stringybark ranges surrounding Glencoe would 
prove splendid orchard land. Mr. Halliday said that he had planted half an acre 
with apples, and regretted that he had not planted 10 acres, because there was no 
more profitable land about. 


GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

September 18th.—Present: seven members. 

Care and Management of Horses.— -In an address on the care and management 
of horses, Mr. J. Riddoch said that for a farm horse he considered the Clydesdale 
the best, but as a number of mares in that district were on the light side it might 
be an advantage to have a Shire stallion to give bone and weight to the progeny. 
His experience was that the tendency was for stock to become light and weedy. A 
foal should be handled at six months and taught to be led and be tied up, but it 
should not be petted or it would become tricky. Horses should be broken in at 2$ 
years, but only given light work, because a horse was not fully developed until five 
years old. He preferred an open bridle for breaking in, but winkers should be 
used as soon as the horse was quiet. Teamsters should carry whips, because it was 
much better to give a horse the whip than to be continually jerking its mouth to 
urge it on. A young horse, if not inclined to start, should not be led, but should 
be compelled to start when spoken to, even if it were necessary to use the whip. 
The system of coupling teams with ropes from the bit to the next horse’s hames 
was superior to coupling at the bits, because the horses were kept even in the team, 
and they did not jerk each other’s mouths. Horses should be fed and watered 
regularly, and should be induced to drink before feeding. Horses should never be 
worked with sore shoulders. If fed properly and worked fairly they should keep 
in good health. Mr. F. A. Telfer believed in breaking in at 2$ years, and con¬ 
sidered that a horse was then fit for any ordinary farm work. He stable fed his 
horses, grooming them at night, after they had dried off the sweat. He fed them 
on the best of chaff. Mr. J. T. Halliday had fed his horses on straw chaff, with 
some grain added. He did not feed when he knocked off for the day, but allowed 
the horses out to roll and feed about in the paddock until bed time, when he called 
them up and fed them on chaff, and his horses had never done better. For heavy 
work a horse broken in at five years would do five years’ more work than if broken 
in at four years. Mr. A. Dow had not fed his horses on chaff at night time that 
season, and they were almost too fat now. Mr. T. F. Gratwick considered that 
horses needed plenty of good water, especially during hot weather. 

KONGORONG. ' 

October 10th.—Present: nine members. 

Mixed Farming. —A paper on mixed farming was read by Mr. E. E. Morrison, 
who said that that district was ideal for that purpose. Sheep should be kept 
to feed off early crops and keep down weeds. Pigs were very profitable and it 
would pay to feed grain to them when the market was (lull. Poultry and cows 
were most profitable if properly cared for and selected. Mr. W. A. Aslin had tried 
all branches of farming and there was profit in every one. There' should be a 
•butter or cheese factory in the district. Mr; A. C. Just emphasised the valud of 
keeping poultry, and said that at Parafield the hens had averaged 8s. lid. per 
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annum profit. It paid to feed cows well. He had doubled his returns by improved 
feeding. Mr. 8. C. Atkin said that a holding could not really be regarded as a 
farm in that district unless it was a mixed farm. Pigs paid well and every portion 
of the carcass could be utilised. 

Crossbred Sheep in Kongorong. —Mr. N. J. Houston read a short paper on 
Crossbred sheep in Kongorong, in which he advocated the Lincoln-Merino cross. 
They did best in that district and were most profitable. The lambs matured very 
quickly and withstood the cold climate of that district better than any other 
breed. They were not troubled with burr or thistles, and the wool, though long, 
was beautifully clean. Mr. W. A. Aslin found that Crossbreds did better in that 
district, even if a little coarse in the wool. Mr. T. C. Atkin considered that 
lambs dropped in September did best. Late lambs paid very well. In answer 
to questions, Mr. Houston said that on the Mount Schank Estate it was claimed 
that the Dorset Horn was one of the best sheep for fattening. He did not think 
that Comebacks did as well as Crossbreds. Mr. A. C. Just was averse to mating 
young ewes in January, but preferred later on, because young ewes were so timid 
and frightened of the foxes and ran away from their lambs if scared, whilst old 
ewes protected their lambs. 


KYBYBOL1TE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

September 7th.—Present: 12 members. 

Summer Crops. —Mr. L. S. Davie read a paper entitled “Summer Crops, M as fol¬ 
lows:—The principle underlying the successful growing of summer crops is that 
without irrigation there must be cultivation, and it is the recognition of this condi¬ 
tion which makes all the difference between success nnd failure in districts suitable 
to their growth. The average monthly rainfall in this district for the growing 
period of summer crops is as follows :—Noveml>er, 171 points; December, 134 
points; January, 50 points; and February 87 points, making a total for the four 
months of 442 points. This amount in itself would be very inadequate for these 
crops grown in the hottest time of the year, but by means of cultivation, we can 
conserve, and make very good use of the ample winter rains, perhaps a good deal 
more than make up for the harm that excess of water may do at that period by con¬ 
sistent success in growing suitable summer crops. In writing this paper, I have no 
intention of enumerating the different summer crops which may or may not do 
well with us. I want to bring before you a few facts in connection with their culti¬ 
vation in general, and more particularly to deal with the growing of kale. I am 
convinced that the great value of this plant to this locality 1ms been conclusively 
demonstrated, it having been grown at the farm for several years with consistently 
good results. Particulars of the area sown last spring are very convincing in 
view of the fact that the driest summer on record was experienced, and yet the 
crop was wonderfully profitable, comparing well with previous experiences. The 
feeding of this crop, the seeding of which was completed on October 12th, 1915, 
has been as follows:—Up to September 6th, 1916, the 58 acres sown have carried 
exactly one sheep to the acre for each day. Taking into consideration the fact that 
the dryness of the summer made it undesirable to feed before May, thus allowing the 
plants to reach their full vigor, and that this long unproductive period has been 
included in the figures, the average of stock carried has been very good, although 
not up to what it could have been, as I have not been able to feed this crop up to 
its carrying capacity during the last two months. Becently I have been stocking 
three sheep to the acre, and have now increased to six, and I am not checking the 
growth, let alone eating it back; therefore it can be seen that the average number 
of sheep per day which is carried will steadily increase during the rest of the time 
which the land carries the crop, as the whole of that time will be productive, where¬ 
as the first two months were not. In the preparation of the land for kale or other 
summer crops I recommend that it be ploughed early in September or, in case of 
wet conditions, as early as possible. This would mean perhaps using the earliest 
fallow, but as the summer crops generally are fallow crops (of course kale is not) 
nothing is lost by this practice. By breaking up at the earliest possible date, the 
loss of soil moisture by evaporation is minimised, and the subsequent working will 
depend upon what is necessary to break up the formation of any surface crust, and 
produce the fine tilth necessary when sowing small seed. I think that frequent 
harrowing# will in most cases produce the best condition of tilth without resort to 
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any other implement after the plough. In sowing the kale last year I gave three 
harrowings before the drill and two after, but, of course, the thing is to produce the 
desired seed bed, and the style of implements that does it does not matter. A well- 
packed undersoil and a very line surface tilth are the conditions desired, and if the 
land has been well prepared, the seeding can be carried out at the rate of lib. of 
seed to the acre, sown with a special drill, or mixed with the super, or bonedust in 
the ordinary drill, but, in the case of super, particularly, never before the day that it 
is sown. If the soil conditions are not really good, a slightly larger quantity, say 
1^ lbs. per acre, will allow for some loss through bad germination. A proper con¬ 
dition of soil moisture is desirable at seeding, but should there be barely sufficient, 
the seed is fairly hardy, and germination will extend over several weeks with good 
results. However, if sown at the end of September, or shortly afterwards, there 
will be little danger of a pooj germination through lack of moisture. The seeding 
must bo done in rows, the usutd practice being in every third hoe of the drill, thus 
allowing for the absolutely essential cultivation. The manuring must, of course, 
depend upon the farmer’s capabilities, but the production will justify an equal ex¬ 
penditure with a cereal crop. The first cultivation must be made as soon as the 
rows can be plainly distinguished. This will eliminate weeds and leave the sur¬ 
face loose. Thereafter cultivations are only necessary when a surface crust has 
formed. The general practice of cultivation is by means of a Planet Junior. The 
kale crop, when properly handled, will last over two years, therefore, by growing a 
certain area, say 20 acres each year, in conjunction with early-sown oats for feed¬ 
ing purposes which could afterwards be left for hay if desired, as the kale will keep 
the sheep busy, keeping it from going to seed in the spring, the carrying capacity 
of the farm will be greatly increased. This heavier stocking of the land wifi tend 
to the more rapid improvement of its fertility, and thus there is a double source of 
increased profit, firstly from the greater number of stock, and secondly in the greater 
yields from the improved land. In feeding the kale, a commencement should not 
be made before the plant has become well established and of good growth. After 
that care must be taken not to feed down so hard as to let the sheep damage the 
buds in the axils of the leaves, i.e., between the base of the leaf stalk and the main 
stem of the plant. It is from these buds that the new leaves will come. Feeding 
should be carried out throughout the winter, because during that season the mature 
leaves will die back quickly and waste if not used. It will also be found wise to 
feed hard in August because the plant will make such rapid giowth in the spring 
that unless constantly fed back, it will run to seed, a contingency that should be 
avoided. I would advise keeping the crop fed right down regularly throughout 
the spring and summer, taking care not to damage the buds before mentioned. 
Maize, sorghum, and such plants can be successfully grown here in all but perhaps 
very exceptional seasons, but they must receive proper cultivation, for once they are 
started, that is the whole secret of success. It must be remembered that these 
seeds require hot weather to germinate them, and they will quickly spoil if sown too 
early. To guard against loss of seed it would be well to keep it until the next 
year rather than put it into the ground when there is insufficient soil moisture for 
immediate germination. 


NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

August 12th.—-Present: 25 members. 

Vegetables: their Growth, Diseases, and Pests. —Mr. Johnstone contributed 
a paper. 1 * The first element to the successful cultivation of the cabbage, ’ ’ he said, 
i 1 is a good and fairly rich seed bed, so that the growing plants may vegetate quickly 
and strongly. The next element is a good and deeply cultivated plot, wherein t 
transplant them. Cabbages and cauliflowers are voracious feeding plants, and re¬ 
quire a fast growth without check. The manure is best given to them in a fresh 
state. Mark out the ground in 2ft. rows, and, having done so, commence by digging 
out the first row to a spit in depth, putting the soil where the operator intends to 
finish the work; then with fresh stable and cow manure line the open trench to a 
thickness of a few inches. Stir with a fork the manure into the bottom of the 
trench, and, if possible, incorporate it with the substrata. Then proceed to open 
the second trench, filling up the first with soil. Having done so, plant 
out the yqpng cabbages 18in. apart, and so on to the finish. Then with the 
transported soil fill up the last trench, and plant the last line. The ground between 
the rows can be dug afterwards, or' when the young plants have begun to grow. 
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They are attacked by insects, parasites, and grubs, but as to organic disease, if 
they are grown quickly they will be healthy. Shortly after the operation of 
transplantation, they may be attacked by the brown grub. The grubs are best 
destroyed by hand from around the stem of the beheaded plant. Scratch away 
the soil, where the pest will invariably be found. Then there are the slug and 
the snail. As they commit their depredations in the dark they may be effectually 
cleared by dusting after sunset with atmospheric slacked lime, or equal quantities 
of wood ashes and lime. If mildew appears, dust with sulphur and stir the ground 
between the rows in order to put more growth into the plants and aerate the soil, 
and, in that way, draw off some of the superabundant moisture. Then there is the 
cabbage fly, or aphis. As this pest breathes through the epidermis it follows that 
the most expeditious way to get rid of it is by choking, therefore, when the 
leaves are damp, dust the plants well with soot, lime, or wood ashes. The cater¬ 
pillars also may be effectually dealt with in the same manner. The wire-worm 
attacks the plants at the roots, and it is a troublesome pest to get rid of. Digging 
in spent lime from a gas works is a good cure. Here we cannot get that, but to 
apply water poured from off gas tar will be found a good substitute; as also 
to dig in refuse from an acetylene gas plant. But, as a general preventive at 
digging time, and where wire-worms are found, use a good dressing of agricultural 
lime. M He then described various insect pests and their treatment, and continued: 
—“ My few notes with regard to cultivation may apply to the whole of the brassies, 
only that cauliflower, broccoli, and Brussels sprouts should be given a distance 
of 2ft. in the rows, and in the case of large-growing cabbages, such as Henderson's 
Succession and the Drumhead varieties, they also should be given a distance of 
2ft., but in the case of such as Enfield or London Market 18in. will be sufficient. 
I have here a table of analysis of the ash of the leaves which is given as a guide 
to a complete manure for the cabbage. It is as follows:—Potash, 11.70; soda, 
20.42; lime, 20.97; magnesia, 5.94; oxide of iron, 0.60; phos. acid, 12.37; 
sulphuric do., 21.48; chlorine, 5.77; silica, 0.75. Prom the above it will be seen 
that 1 me, soda, and sulphuric acid occur in nearly equal amounts, and form the 
principal inorganic constituents of the plant, therefore, in addition to the organic 
manure which supplies the humus, 1 would add a dusting of lime and superphos¬ 
phate—a plan I employ if ingredients are at hand, and find the crop respond 
in yield for the extra care given to its requirements. During growth the ground 
should be frequently stirred with a Dutch hoe or fork to aerate the soil. Keep 
down weeds and so enable the crop to get the full benefit of the manure, that 
the maturing season may not be prolonged, for the quicker the growth the better 
and more succulent will be the produce. Of course, those remarks apply to the 
garden cultivation only of the vegetable. If grown on the farm by the acre the 
manure must be spread on the ground, and with the. ploughing become incorporated 
with the soil. A double-moulded plough should be used. In such case, the 
ground would be ploughed first in an opposite direction to that of the rows of the 
future crop. Then the double-moulded plough would be used to open the rows in 
which the manure would be spread, then return between those rows, in which 
operation the manure would be covered, and the ground made ready for the 
plants. In either case there should be deep cultivation. If potato growers 

followed this system of the double ploughing and double-moulded plough, they 
would, I am sure, increase their returns by a very considerable amount. As 
most proprietors of a garden grow peas, a few* remarks on the cult/vation of this 
most nutritious vegetable may not be amiss. The pea (Pisum savitum) is supposed 
to be a native of the Levant, where the common grey field pea—supposed to be 
the parent of garden varieties—is found wild. A rich calcareous friable loam is 
an ideal soil for its successful cultivation, and if lime is not a principal ingredient 
of its composition it may be added in the form of lime, chalk, or gypsum. It 
also should be deep, so that the roots may penetrate easily downwards to obtain 
moisture in time of drought, otherwise the foliage will be liable to attacks from 
mildew, and, f the plants once get too dry while in flower the pods will not fill. 
I invariably put the crop in trenches, putting the manure—preferably half rotted— 
about 8in. below the surface. The rows should be a little wider apart than the 
height to which the particular variety is said to grow, and, if the mater al is 
available, it always pays to stick them or run them up on wire-netting. If 
artificial manure be used care must be taken that it is well down from the seed, 
because if brought too early in contact with the radicle, as it strikes downwards, 
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it is apt to burn. It may be generally stated that the young plant for a con¬ 
siderable time of its growth draws its sustenance from the seed pea, and until 
that has been used, does not really require manure. I have found in practice that 
the best results are got from the use of good rotted farmyard manure dug well into 
the bottom of the trench. Sow the seed from 3in. to 4in. in the ground. As 
a member of the family leguminos®, all of which are rich in food, either for man 
or beast—as instance lucerne, lentils, clover, tares, lupins, &c.—the pea probably 
comes nearer to a complete food for man than any other product of the garden, 
and according to analysis it is richer in the dry state than in the green. 
It is subjected to the attacks of birds, mice, mildew, and those pests 
common to the other vegetables mentioned, and the same remedies will 
apply j in the case of mice, a dusting of red lead over the seed will stop them, a 
covering of sand will also stop them from smelling the pea. 


SANDALWOOD. 

September 9th.—Present: 17 members. 

Pigs on the Farm. —After describing the different breeds of pigs, Mr. C. A. 
Ritchie, in a paper entitled 11 Pigs on the Farm, 9 ’ recommended the Mid York. It 
was important that the pigs should have comfortable quarters, built of stone if pos¬ 
sible. Each house should be 9ft. x 9ft., to give the sow room to move about and 
lie down, without overlaying any of her young. He found pigs very cleanly in 
their habits, only fouling one corner of the sand floor. Therefore there was no 
necessity for paving, which made it essential to supply bedding. The only spot 
requiring paving was that on which the feeding trough stood. The yard for 
breeding pigs should be as large as it was possible to make it, or else an opening 
should be left so that the young might have a scamper. If the yard was small, 
the sow should also be allowed to have a run for an hour or so every day. If a 
stump house were built, he would advise banking it up with sand to keep the 
draught off the young pigs, which otherwise were apt to get chilled and die. The 
pigs should be fed regularly on ground barley or wheat, with skim milk and house 
Tefuse. It was wasteful to feed whole grain to pigs because so much of it passed 
through them undigested. A small, shallow feeding dish should be provided for the 
litter when a fortnight old, and they should bo given scalded bran with a little 
pollard and skim milk, because that tended to relieve the strain on the sow of suck¬ 
ling a big' litter. The dish should be placed outside the yard, so that the sow 
could not get it. An allowance of bran in the sow's feed greatly increased the 
milk supply. 


MOUNT GAMBIER, September 16th.—The meeting discussed at great length 
the proceedings at the congress in Adelaide. At a previous meeting Mr. T. C. 
Ellis contributed a paper dealing with the suggested measures to prevent the 
slaughter of female stock. He contended that the best interests of the industry 
were conserved by allowing the breeder a free hand. 

SANDALWOOD, October 7th.—Mr. D. J. Hood read a paper on the most suitable 
machinery for harvest work in that district, recommending the twine binder for 
dealing with the hay crop and the stripper for the wheat crop, although in land 
from which the stumps had been removed, and where the crop was fairly even and a 
good even team could be obtained, a harvester could be used to advantage. For 
cleaning wheat, a hand power winnower driven by a l^-h.p. petrol engine was suit¬ 
able to deal with 800 bags. If there were more than that amount, a power winnower 
could be used to advantage. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


English Apple Market. 

The first shipment of Californian apples arrived on the market this 
week, says the Trade Commissioner, in his report dated October 5th. 
The consignment comprised boxed and barrelled fruit, first, second, 
and third grade, and the varieties were confined principally to 
Gravenstein, Emperor, New Town Pippin, and Ribstone Pippin. The 
shipment landed in very good condition, and the better varieties in 
cases are making from 11s, 6d. to 12s. per box, with barrels realising 
from 24s. number ones, 18s. to £1 number twos, and 15s. to 16s. num¬ 
ber threes. The cased apples are all wrapped with a much heavier 
paper than that which is used in South Australia, but contain no wood 
wool. The apples carry splendidly, and show no signs of bruising. 
This is due to a very large extent to the use of heavier paper. The 
eases also are different in shape from the South Australian. An in¬ 
teresting feature is that, without exception, each consignor uses paper 
labels. The shippers are practically all co-operative societies, and the 
uniformity of grading, packing, and get up generally is remarkably 
good. The barrelled apples are unwrapped, and have no packing 
whatever to protect them from the sides of the barrel. They are 
pressed into the barrels with some considerable force before being 
headed up. 


Ringing Fruit Trees. 

With the object of testing the value of ringing ( i.e ., removal of a 
complete ring of bark) fruit trees with respect to their productiveness, 
experiments were carried out during 1910-1913 at the New York 
Agricultural Experimental Station with apple, pear, plum, and cherry 
trees. The results showed, according to the Bulletin of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture, that under certain conditions ring¬ 
ing may induce and possibly increase fruitfulness of apples, but it 
rarely has these favorable effects on other fruits. The removal of 
narrow strips of bark is less injurious to plant growth than taking out 
wide rings. The practice should never be followed with stone fruits, 
and only on young and very vigorous apple trees. The operation had 
no effect on the size, color, or maturity of the apples, and the roots 
were diminished in size and vigor. This practice has received atten¬ 
tion in South Australia, and the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. 
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Quinn) states that in the case of oranges a noticeable improvement in 
the bearing followed ringing. Australian navels, which are no¬ 
toriously bad in setting their fruit, when treated in this manner, were 
found to produce crops of exceptionally large thick-skinned oranges. 
In fact, in one instance it was found that 28 fruits from trees that had 
been treated to the ringing process completely filled a one-bushel case. 


South Australian Soldiers’ Fund. 

Among the resolutions passed by the last congress of the Agricultu¬ 
ral Bureau is one that will commend itself to all farmers in South 
Australia. At that gathering unanimous assent was given to a pro¬ 
posal that every Agricultural Bureau member should set aside a 
definite acreage of the coining harvest, the proceeds from which should 
be devoted to the South Australian Soldiers' Fund. Last year a 
similar arrangement resulted in a considerable sum being donated for 
the relief of the Belgians. There is every reason to expect that the 
response this year will be as ready. The duty of Australia to those 
who have taken their place in the battle front is paramount, and this 
appeal, coming from the farmers themselves, will be responded to with 
that enthusiasm which it warrants. 

Imports of Plants, Fruit, Etc. 

During the month of October, 1916, l,320bush. of fresh fruits, 
18,536bush. of bananas, 17,689 bags of potatoes, 830 bags of onions, 
570pkgs. of vegetables, 129pkgs. of plants, trees, etc., were examined 
and admitted at Adelaide and Fort Adelaide under the “ Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910”; 168bush, of 
bananas and 13bush. of oranges (over ripe) were destroyed, and 
57bush. of oranges were fumigated. Under the Federal Commerce 
Act 315bush. of fresh fruit, ll,709pkgs. of dried fruit, and 15pkgs. 
of preserved fruit were exported to oversea markets. These were 
consigned as follows:—For London, 5,620pkgs. of dried fruit; for 
New Zealand, 315 cases of citrus fruit, l,710pkgs. of dried fruit; 
for Vancouver, 4,375pkgs. of dried fruit; for India, 15pkgs. pre¬ 
served fruit and 4pkgs. of dried fruit. Under the Federal Quaran¬ 
tine Act 808pkgs. of plants, trees, bulbs, etc., were examined and 
admitted from oversea sources; 151bs. of Soya beans from United 
States of America were cleaned at the Plant Quarantine Depot on 
account of the presence of proclaimed weed seeds. 

Horses and Harvest. 

With the advent of the harvest, it is well to remind farmers that there are 
several little points in connection with the management of horses that cannot 
be neglected with impunity. A too frequent practice is to keep the harvester 
working too late at night to enable the horses to dry off and rest properly 
before the next day’s work, as a result of which occur digestive troubles, and 
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also rheumatic lamenesses. It is also advisable to let the animals have a 
drink in the middle of the day, even if it is not a full drink and has to be carted 
out to them, says the Veterinary Lecturer. In cases where this is neglected 
there is a danger of the animals drinking to excess when the day's work is 
done, and as a result digestive derangement, including stoppage and colic, 
may result. 

Pigs. 

That the pig is naturally a grazer is too frequently overlooked, and neglect 
to bear this fact in mind is at times responsible for loss. This point was 
emphasised by the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.O.V.S.) 
In replying to a correspondent who reported that a young boar was troubled 
with constipation, straining, and protrusion of the bowel. The condition 
of the animal varied, better, then worse, for a week, and it finally died after 
a cold night. Pod mortem inspection revealed congestion of all organs, 
especially bladder and liver, in which were gritty lumps. The trouble was 
that the pig was killed by kindness, otherwise acute indigestion complicated 
by worms in the liver the gritty nodules said Mr. Place. Pigs are naturally 
grazers, and young pigs confined and stuffed sometimes give out in this way. 
A little—an ounce or two—of Epsom salts occasionally in the food, or a similar 
quantity of sulphur, in addition to the charcoal will generally keep matters 
right. In acute cases such as this a tablespoon of glycerine given as an 
enema will afford relief. 

Publication Received. 

“ Nature in Farming,” a discussion of scientific principles in their relation 
to farm practice, by John W. Paterson, B.Sc., P.L.D., Professor of Agriculture 
in the University of Western Australia. Lothian Book Publishing Oov. 
Proprietary, Limited, Melbourne. 


DESTROYING CATERPILLARS. 

A number of caterpillars belonging to a species of the cutworm moth 
were forwarded by a correspondent for identification, and advice as 
to a means of effecting their destruction. The Horticultural Instruc¬ 
tor, in replying, said the pests might be poisoned either by spraying 
the trees or plants with arsenate of lead, using about an ounce to the 
gallon of water, or by making a bran and paris green mash in the pro¬ 
portion of an ounce of paris green to 21b. of bran, using enough dis¬ 
solved molasses or brown sugar in the hot water to make it into an 
adhesive mash. That was placed about the trees or plants on the 
ground in small lumps, and the caterpillars displayed a great partiality 
for it:" The poison might be sown over beds of onions and similar 
vegetables which were attacked by the pests. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture , Adelaide .* 9 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.] 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessaiy lo very con si durably 
curtail the inquiry department. Replies to those questions of more general interest only 
have been published; however, every query received has been replied to through the 
post.— Ed] 

“I). & E. M., *’ Mundalla, advise that a cow suddenly went off milk and 
appetite, fidgetty when being milked; dung rather dry. 

Reply—The symptoms point to that form of digestive paralysis often called 
dry bible, and it would be well to give her a daily dose of a pint of yeast in a 
quart of milk, and if possible, to change her pasture and put her on lucerne or 
similar feed. After three days give her twice a day 30 drops tincture bryonia 
in a little water for a week, and then 30 drops tincture nux vomica twice daily for 
a week. 

“J. C. F., ” Koonibba, reports a cow, restless and irritated udder, then blotches 
appear on udder and teats; seem to work out to skin, crack, and go into a big scab. 

Reply—A good description of oowpox, which is highly infectious both to cows 
and human beings. Give the cows a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, or as much 
as will lie on a 3d. bit of tartar emetic once or twice a day for a few days. Dress 
the teats after milking with boracic ointment, strength 1 to 4, and then paint them 
over with collodion, or what is cheaper and just as effective, oak varnish and castor 
oil in equal parts. Only handle the affected ones after finishing the healthy, and 
always wash the hands after with a disinfectant soap. 

“Reject , 99 Curramulka, reports that a draught colt 14 months, died three days 
after castration, bled a little after operation, not alarmingly; left testicle difficult 
to hold. P.M.—Abdomen full of blood and leak in right artery, the end of which 
as with the left, was properly closed, there was slight swelling of both right and 
loft vessels at point where leak occurred. 

Reply—This was a case of aneurism, and the most common cause of the trouble 
is verminous, possibly months before the operation. The death could not have been 
foreseen or prevented, and as the internal haemorrhage could only be surmised 
from the increasing weakness and pallor of the eyes little could have been done. 
Really hot fomentations of the loins and the administration of 10 drops of tinc¬ 
ture arnica every three hours may be of use. 

“ Reject 99 Curramulka, states that a colt, four or five hours after castration, 
started to drop blood about 60 drops per minute, and kept on for some hours. 

Reply—The bleeding in this case was venous, and probably arose from some 
exertion on the colt's part about the time it commenced. Unless more than three 
quarts are lost it is not necessary to take any measures, but if there if a weak 
pulse and signs of collajise before that it is as well to give arnica as mentioned 
in previous reply, and possibly to stuff scrotum with a wad of tow soaked in a 
>5 per cent, solution of the same. As a rule more damage is done by exciting the 
■colt than by waiting, but each casp has to be treated on its merits. 
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“A. S.," Wollowa, lias a horse with heel broken off. 

Reply—The best way of treating this will be to bandage with Stockholm tar and 
bran bag, changing about once a fortnight till the hoof growB down about Jin,,, 
then tar only. 

‘ ‘ W. E. B., ’ 1 Riverton, has a cow, third calf, with lump at top of teat. 

Reply—There is an abscess, and it would be well to open it; it will become 
fibrous and stop the passage altogether. A teat syphon will enable you to get the 
milk temporarily, but it would seem that an operation is necessary to cure. A 
lotion of a teaspoonful of boracic acid in a pint of warm water will be the best 
dressing. Do not use the milk from that quarter until it has been boiled, even for 
pigs. The cheapest course will be to let that quarter dry off. 

‘ ‘ G. E.; ’ 1 Mildura, has foal with soft lump in scrotum. 

Reply—This is probably scrotal hernia (rupture), leave till two years before cas¬ 
trating, but if very bad, as big as a wheelbarrow, operate now by covered method; 
do not cut inner skin ( tunica vaginalis) but sew up after removal of testicle; ditto 
skin, make a truss of wool and keep in position till well. In many cases the 
trouble disappears during the first year. 

“G. F., M Gumeracha, has a foal three weeks, with crooked leg. 

Reply—The leg will in all probability straighten as the foal grows; if not the 
local blacksmith would be able to make a light splint out of hoop iron; this should 
not be resorted to too early. A teaspoon of syrup of phosphate of iron (Parrish's 
food) twice a day,would probably help matters. 

“T. S.,” Blanchetown, reports that a cow has difficulty in chewing. 

Reply—As she is young the teeth are probably in fault; gag her mouth open 
with a billet of wood and feel them. Probably temporary shells have to be taken 
off, which can be done with the fingers. Have a good billet, a young cow can bite 
hard. 

“H. N. G., M Jabuk, reports that a foal swelled up after birth, shivered, fell if 
exerted, and recovered. 

Reply—Before an animal breathes there is a valve in the heart ( foramen ovale) 
which acts as a by-pass for the blood. As soon as separate existence is set up 
this should close. In this case it did not for some days. There will not be any 
bad effects, and no treatment is necessary. The oil given was helpful. 

11 Rusticus , 9 9 Salisbury, has a young horse, first season work, lump on point of 
shoulder. 

Reply—The lump is suggestive of a serous swelling, due to a misfitting collar. 
Drive a knife into the lower hindpart of it, and see what comes out. Dress it three 
times a day with lotion made or loz. tincture arnica to 1 pint methylated spirit. 
If you would like the Veterinary Lecturer to see it and advise, if you will com¬ 
municate with him he will arrange to do so one day when returning to town from 
a northern trip. 

1 < W. H., 9 9 Wilmington, states that ponies go stiff on ripening feed, and muscles 
of neck become very hard. 

Reply —The condition is due to the character of the feed, and it would be well 
to feed wet bran freely as welL Give 10 drops of tincture rhus toxicodrendron 
morning and evening for a fortnight, and rub the muscles daily with a liniment 
composed of equal parts strong ammonia, vinegar, camphor, methylated spirit, and 
white of egg, with a dram of tincture rhus tox. to the 6ozs. of liniment. 

“R. S. K.," Petersburg, reports a bay buggy pony lame in off hind at start¬ 
ing, on rough road carries leg like a lame dog for a while, on turning round 
sharply goes lame for a few steps. No heat or pain or swelling about leg. 

Reply—The symptoms so carefully observed and well described enable one to 
say almost definitely that the pony is suffering from spavin, a bone disease of the 
hock, which is difficult for an amateur to see or detect. If this is the case the 
trouble is permanent, and treatment only palliative, not curative; but as the disease 
progresses the joint becomes permanently stiff, and so the lameness is not so 
noticeable. If desired you may blister the inside of the hock joint with red 
blister once every three weeks, spelling in the meantime. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

SIXTH REPORT ON THE PERMANENT FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 

SEASONS 1904-1915. 

[By Walter J. Colebatch, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Principal, Rose¬ 
worthy Agricultural College, and R. C. Scott, Assistant Experi¬ 
mentalist.] 


( Continued f rom paye 276.y 
2. NITROGENOUS FERTILISERS. 

In contradistinction to phosphates, nitrogenous fertilisers exert, 
more influence on the vegetative development than on the formation 
and maturation of the grain, and it is a reasonable supposition, there¬ 
fore, that any benefits accruing from nitrogenous applications will be 
more pronounced in hay crops than in crops harvested for grain. 

In connection with nitrogenous fertilisers, consideration of residual 
effects is not called for, as the soil possesses little, if any, retentive 
powers for nitrogen, any excess over and above the crops ’ require¬ 
ments being discharged in solution in the effluent waters. 

Trials of a temporary character have been repeated from time to 
time with various kinds of nitrogenous manure in various parts of 
the State, and nearly always with negative results, although in some 
of the lighter districts applications made at the end of the winter have 
in some seasons completely transformed the color and general charac¬ 
ter of backward wheat crops. Of the nitrogenous manures available to 
us, namely, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of lime, 
nitrolem, and dried blood, the two most generally used—nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia—have been submitted to investigation in the 
Roseworthy system of permanent experiments. 

(a) Nitrate of Soda. 

This is one of the most costly manures in the market, and for that 
reason, as well as on other grounds, it is highly important that the 
correct amount to apply should be determined within narrow limits. 
The lowest amount per acre included in our trials is 281bs., and the 
highest is lcwt. There is also a £cwt. plot, a lcwt. plot applied in the 
autumn, and a lcwt. plot in which the phosphatic dressing is raised to 
3cwt. per acre. For the sake of clearness, therefore, we will discuss, 
this subject in three sections:— 

(1) * Quantitative experiments. 

(2) Effect of increased phosphatic dressing. 

(3) Season at which manure should be applied. 
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The quantitative experiments to be considered comprise trials with 
jcwt., Jcwt., and lcwt. of nitrate of soda, applied in the autumn in 
conjunction with the usual 2cwts. of superphosphate per acre. The 
following are the results:— 

Table XXIV. — Showing Returns from Wheat Dressed with Superphosphate 
and Nitrate of Soda Comparatively with those from Wheat Dressed 
with Superphosphate alone , 1905 - 15 . 

GRAIN YIELDS. TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS. 


2cwts. Super- 2cwts. Super- 

2cwts. of phosphate and 2ewts. of phosphate and 

Years. Superphos- lcwt. of Superphos- lcwt. of 

phate. Nitrate of phate. Nitrate of 

Soda. Soda. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. t. c. L. T. c. L. 

1905. 32 12 36 1 3 3 107 3 4 107 

1900. 20 48 22 27 2 1 64 2 3 44 

1907 . 20 48 20 29 1 7 108 1 8 95 

1908 . 29 27 33 26 2 9 58 2 15 8 

1909 . 28 1 34 45 2 9 66 3 2 61 

1910 . 24 53 25 48 2 12 65 2 16 22 

1911 .11 43 21 10 1 5 45 1 16 62 

1912 . 20 34 20 14 1 10 84 1 10 76 

1913 . 6 29 6 14 0 12 96 0 12 37 

1914 . 6 22 6 24 0 3 63 0 6 88 

1915 . 28 42 29 25 2 7 18 2 11 64 

Moans . 20 54 23 18 1 17 28 2 0 91 

Moans— 

Hay equivalent .... — — 2 5 48 2 9 86 


Table XXV. . -Showing Results from Wheat Dressed with \cwt. of Nitrate of 

Soda and 2 cwts. Superphosphate , Comparatively with Wheat Dressed 
with 2 cwts. Superphosphate alone , 1906 - 15 . 

GRAIN YIELDS. TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS. 


2cwts. Super- 2cwts. Super- 

2cwts. of phosphate and 2cwts. of phosphate and 

Years. Superphos- Jcwt. of Superphos- Jcwt. of 

phate. Nit rale of phate. Nitrate of 

Soda. Soda. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. t. c. l. t. c. l. 

1906 . 20 4 9 20 51 2 11 60 2 3 108 

1907 . 14 58 17 48 0 19 13 1 3 10 

1908 . 38 20 37 46 3 1 111 2 18 32 

1909 . 31 2 33 40 2 15 66 2 11 49 

1910 . 19 11 19 0 2 3 76 2 8 82 

1911 . 17 32 13 42 1 13 12 1 8 85 

1912 . 19 5 1 5 20 1 8 45 1 5 86 

1913 . 8 35 9 7 0 16 85 0 16 93 

1914 . 16 47 16 10 1 4 76 1 3 104 

1915 . 22 56 22 38 2 2 12 1 18 66 

Mean . 20 55 20 36 1 17 78 1 15 105 

Mean—Hay equivalent — — 2 5 109 2 3 93 
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Table XXVI. —Showing Results from Wheat Dressed with \cwt. of Nitrate 
of Soda and 2cwts .of Superphosphate , Comparatively with Wheat Dressed 
with 2cwts. of Superphosphate alone , 1912-15. 

GRAIN YIELDS. TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS» 

r ~ - J “ A -/---^-\ 

2cwts. Super- 2cwts. Super¬ 
phosphate phosphate. 


Years. 

2cwts. 
Super¬ 
phosphate. 
Bush. lbs. 

and jcwt. 
of Nitrate 
of Soda. 
Bush. lbs. 

2cwts. 
Super¬ 
phosphate. 
T. C. L. 

and £cwt. 
of Nitrate 
of Soda. 
T. C. L, 

1912 . 

. 19 

5 

21 

58 

1 8 45 

1 12 93 

1913 . 

. 8 

35 

9 

28 

0 16 85 

0 17 28 

1914 . 

. 16 

47 

15 

44 

1 4 76 

1 1 20 

1915 . 

. 22 

56 

21 

49 

2 2 12 

2 18 37 

Means. 

. 16 

51 

17 

15 

1 7 110 

1 12 44 

Means—Hay equivalent . 


- 

- 

- 

1 14 14 

1 19 56 


In calculating the net values of the above tables, nitrate of soda has 
been assumed to be worth 14s. per cwt. Owing to the brief period 
over which the trial with ^cwt. has extended, any comparison in which 
this dressing is included must be viewed as inconclusive; however, if we 
take cognizance only of the differences between the mean yields on the 
top-dressed plots and their respective check plots, w T e arrive at the 
following results:— 

Table XXVII.— Shelving Differences between Various Plots receiving 2cwt.. 
of Superphosphate Per Acre , plus Different Quantities of Nitrate of 
Soda and Adjacent Check Plots Receiving 2cwts. of Superphosphate 


alone. 

2cwts. Superphosphate per Acre plus 

t — .— — - ■ —— 1 1 . . . —\ 

Jcwt. Nitrate Jcwt. Nitrate lcwt. Nitrate 
of Soda. * of Soda. of Soda. 

Difference in grain yield .-Obush. 191bs. Obush. 241bs. 2bush. 241bs. 

Value . -1/1 1/5 8/5 

Net profit or loss. - 4/7 - 5/7 - 5/7 

Difference in hay yield.- 2cwts 161bs. 5cwts. 421bs. 4cwts. 381bs. 

Value . -3/9 9/5 7/7 

Net profit or loss.. -7/3 2/5 -6/5 


It is somewhat difficult to extract from these results any evidence 
in support of the use of nitrate of soda in this district for either grain 
or hay crops. We have reason to believe that light dressings on the 
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sandy soils have given payable results on crops that have been * ‘hang¬ 
ing fire/’ but on our stiffer lands the only instance of a payable re- 
sponse within our knowledge is the 2s. 5d. per acre appearing in the 
above table to the credit of the half cwt. dressing, and this is largely dis¬ 
counted by the fact that it represents the average of only four crops. 

2. The effect of increasing the amount of superphosphate can hardly 
be commented upon with advantage at present, as the plots were started 
in 1912. The results are recorded below, and it will be noticed in pas¬ 
sing that, up to the present, the additional superphosphate has had very 
little effect on grain production, but appears to have improved the hay 
yield. 

Table XXVIII. —Showing Results from Wheat Dressed with 3 cwts. Super¬ 
phosphate and 1 cwt. of Nitrate of Soda , Comparatively with Wheat Dressed 
with 2cwts . of Superphosphate alone , 1912-15. 

GRAIN YIELDS. TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS. 


f \ t -- - 

2cwts. Super- 2cwts. Supe: 

phosphate phosphate 

Years. 2cwts. and lewt. 2cwts. and lewt. 

Super- of Nitrate Super- of Nitrate 
phosphate, of Soda. phosphate, of Soda. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. T. c. l. t. c. l. 

1912 . 19 5 25 14 1 8 45 1 17 41 

1913 . 8 35 8 39 0 16 85 0 17 81 

1914 . 16 47 16 32 1 4 76 1 5 53 

1915 22 56 25 9 2 2 12 2 15 95 

Means. 16 51 18 53 1 7 110 1 14 11 

Means—Hay equivalent . — — 1 14 14 2 1 65 

Difference. — 2 2 — 0 7 51 

Value . — 7/1 — 13/1 

Profit or loss . — -11/5 — -5/5 


3. The season at which nitrate of soda should be applied.—Being a 
very soluble manure, nitrate of soda is easily washed out of reach of 
the roots if applied before the plants have taken firm hold of the soil. 
In humid climates the winter rains cause such serious leakage of nitrate 
nitrogen that nitrate of soda is almost invariably held back till 
the spring, and then broadcasted over the growing crop. Although the 
total rainfall here is relatively small, as a general rule most of it falls 
during the winter and the possibility of it being sufficiently heavy to 
leach out nitrates applied at seeding time led to the inclusion of a plot 
in which the nitrate of soda is not applied till the first week in August. 
This test has been carried out with lewt. dressings of nitrate of soda 
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in combination with 2cwt. of superphosphate per acre. The results 
obtained are as under:— 

Table XXIX.— Showing Returns Obtained from Plots Dressed with Newts' 
of Superphosphate and lewt. of Nitrate of Soda at Seeding, Compara¬ 
tively with those Obtained on Plots Dressed with 2 cwts. of Superphosphate 
and lewt. of Nitrate of Soda in Spring. 

GRAIK YIELDS. TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS. 




2cwts. Super- 

2cwts. Super- 

2cwts. Super- 

2cwts. Supei 



phosphate 

phosphate 

phosphate 

phosphate 



and lewt. 

and lewt. 

and lewt. 

and lewt. 


Years. 

of Nitrate 

of Nitrate 

of Nitrate 

of Nitrate 



of Soda at 

of Soda in 

of Soda at 

of Soda in 



Seeding. 

Spring. 

Seeding. 

Spring. 



Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

T. C. L. 

T. C. L. 

1905 . 


36 1 

34 26 

3 4 107 

2 19 62 

1906 . 


22 37 

23 32 

2 3 44 

2 5 14 

1907 . 


20 29 

19 31 

1 8 95 

1 5 51 


1908 . 

33 

26 

32 

34 

2 

15 

8 

2 

16 

97 

1909 .. 

34 

45 

36 

46 

3 

2 

61 

3 

6 

95 

1910 . 

25 

48 

23 

24 

2 

16 

22 

2 

12 

62 

1911 . 

21 

10 

22 

11 

1 

16 

62 

1 

17 

81 

1912 . 

20 

14 

20 

47 

1 

10 

76 

1 

12 

37 

1913 . 

6 

14 

5 

27 

0 

12 

37 

0 

12 

3 

1914 . 

6 

24 

6 

2 

0 

6 

88 

0 

8 

26 

1915 . 

29 

25 

28 

40 

2 

11 

64 

2 

10 

79 

Means. 

23 

18 

23 

2 

2 

0 

91 

2 

0 

76 

Mean—Hay equivalent.. 

— 

- 

- 

2 

9 

86 

2 

9 

68 

Differences. 

0 

16 

- 

- 

0 

0 

18 


— 


Value. 

lid. 

- 

- 


3d. 



— 



It would be possible, of course, to continue this trial for another de¬ 
cade, or even longer, if by doing so any useful purpose might be served. 
It may be fairly claimed, however, that the original object in view 
has now been achieved, for we find that after 10 years the differences 
between the returns from the two practices compared are negligible, 
and consequently it may be regarded as being immaterial which period 
is selected for the broadcasting of the manure. The convenience of 
completing the seeding operations at one time will probably determine 
the season at which it will be applied. 

(6) Sulphate op Ammonia. 

Sulphate of ammonia is not so readily soluble as nitrate of soda, 
and the soil is better able to fix it, as very little leaching occurs until 
reaction with the soil carbonates and the conversion of the ammonia 
into nitrate nitrogen have taken place. Obviously, then, sulphate of 
ammonia requires to be autumn or winter sown, for if application be 
deferred to the spring there would be a grave danger of these chemical 
changes being too gradual under our climatic conditions to permit of 
the liberation of the nitrogen in an available state in time to be of 
service to the crop. 
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The general effects of sulphate of ammonia are akin to those pro¬ 
duced by nitrate of soda, although the latter acts much more rapidly, 
and, under dry conditions, much more certainly. As already pointed 
out, however, the growing period of our crops is not usually marked by 
deficient rainfall, but the latter end of the spring is apt to partake of 
the character of summer, and it is the abrupt change that militates 
against the success of growth stimulants like sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda. The danger is that crops dressed with these fertilisers 
may make more vegetative growth than the reserves of soil moisture 
can adequately supply during the later stages of development, and 
consequently such manures do not generally have favorable oppor¬ 
tunity of producing their full effects on the crops throughout the whole 
period of development. It was with the idea of learning to what extent 
a less active form of nitrogen would overcome this disability that sul¬ 
phate of ammonia plots were instituted in 1911. The results obtained 
are given below:— 

Table XXX.— Showing Results from Wheat Dressed with 2 cwts. Superphos¬ 
phate and \civl, of Sulphate of Ammonia ; and also Wheat Dressed 
with 2 cwts. Superphosphate and \cwt. Nitrate of Soda , Comparatively 
with Wheat Dressed with 2 cwts. Superphosphate alone , 1911-15. 


GRAIN YIELDS. TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS. 


Years. 


2ewts. 

2ewts. Super- 

2ewts. Super- phosphate 2c*wts. 

Super- phosphate and Jewt. Super¬ 

phosphate. and Jcwt. of Sulphate phosphate, 
of Nit rate of 


2cwts. 
Super¬ 
phosphate 
and Jcwt. 
of Nitrate 


2ewts. 
Super¬ 
phosphate 
and jcwt. 
of Sulphate 
of 


of Soda. 



Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1911 . 

.. 17 32 

— 

1912 . 

.. 19 5 

21 58 

1013 . 

.. 8 35 

9 28 

1914 . 

.. 16 47 

15 44 

1915 . 

.. 22 56 

21 49 

Means. 

.. 16 59 

17 15 

Mean—Hay 



equivalent . 

— 

— 


Ammonia. 
T. c. L. 

1 14 9 

2 0 99 
0 12 2 » 
0 18 67 
2 10 85 

11 191 1 12 44 1 11 34 

I 15 42 1 19 5(5 1 18 20 


Ammonia. 


17 50 

27 17 

6 7 

12 58 
26 45 


T. C. L. 

1 13 12 
1 8 45 

0 16 85 

1 4 76 

2 2 12 


of Soda. 
t. c. L. 

1 12 93 
0 17 28 

1 1 20 

2 18 37 


Table XXXI. — Yields Compared. 


Grain Yields. 

INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 

2cwts. Superphosphate 

2cwts. Superphosphate, and Jcwt. Nitrate of Soda. 
Manure. /--^-\ t -*-*- 


2cwts. superphosphate and Jcwt. 

nitrate of soda . 

2cwts. superphosphate and Jcwt, 
sulphate of ammonia ... 


Differ. Differ- 


once in 

Gross 

Net 

ence in 

Gross 

Net 

Yield. 

Value. 

Value. 

Yield. 

Value. 

Value. 

Bsh. lbs. 

s. d . 

s . d . 

Bsh. lbs. 

9. d. 

s. 4. 

0 24 

1 5 

-5 7 

— 

— 

— 

1 12 

4 2 

2 10 

1 2 

3 7 

3 7 
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Table XXXI .—Yields Compared - continued. 

Hay Yields. 

INCREASE OVER OH DECREASE BELOW. 

2cwts. Superphosphate 

2cwts, Superphosphate, and Jewt. Nitrate of Soda. 
Manure. ,—»—--- K ---^ f - A ——-> 



Differ¬ 
ence in 

Gross 

Net 

Differ¬ 
ence in 

Gross 

Net 


Yield. 

Value. 

Value. 

Yield. 

Value. 

Value. 


O. L. 

a*, d. 

8. d. 

C. L. 

s. d. 

a. d. 

2ewts. superphosphate and Jcwt. 

nitrate of Boda . 

5 42 

9 5 

2 5 

— 

— 

— 

2cwts. superphosphate and Jcwt. 

sulphate of ammonia. 

2 90 

4 11 

-2 1 

-2 20 

-3 10 

-3 JO 


These tables enable us to see that up to the present sulphate of 
ammonia has not made good as a wheat fertiliser in this district. On 
grain crops its use has given an increased return of lbush. 121bs., but 
after allowing for the cost of the manure at the rate of £14 per ton, 
the net result is a loss of 2s. lOd. per acre, as compared with the check 
plot. Similarly the hay yield was increased, but at a cost of 2s. Id. 
per acre. 

If we consult the figures given in the latter of these two tables, we 
will be able to compare sulphate of ammonia with nitrate of soda. It. 
is true that the mean results cover a relatively short period, but never¬ 
theless it is interesting to learn that in the case of grain crops the 
slower-acting form of nitrogen is slightly the better, whereas for hay 
crops the nitrate nitrogen has the advantage. 

In concluding our remarks on the role of nitrogenous manures on 
clay loams, we would say that, so far as our observations have gone, 
there is no sound reason for believing that they may be profitably em¬ 
ployed on wheat crops grown for hay or grain in this district. 

3. POTASSIC MANURES. 

Except in some of the light mallee districts, where enterprising 
settlers have occasionally tested potassic manures in a rough and ready 
manner, and thereby had their fixed ideas as to the inutility of potash 
as a fertiliser for cereals in South Australia rudely shaken, there exists 
in the minds of most farmers a firmly rooted conviction that potash 
in any form is “bad buying” for wheatgrowers under local conditions. 
In so far as this belief applies to our northern wheat areas, it appears 
to be well founded, although the results now being obtained from our 
Permanent Test Plots are not consistent with the view that potassic 
fertilisers are without effect on the wheat yield. The series of plots 
bearing on this question were initiated in 1911, so that the mean figures 
represent the average returns for five successive seasons. 
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Table XXXII. — Showing Results from Wheat Treated with Potassie Manures , 
Comparatively with the Means of Two Adjoining Superphosphate Plots 
and of Turn No Manure Plots , 1911-15. 




Means ot 



2cwts. Super- 

2cwts. Super- 


Means of 

Two 2cwt. 

Jcwt. 


phosphate 

phosphate 

Years. 

Two No- 

Super- 

Sulphate of 

and Jewt. 

and Jcwt. 


Manure 

phosphate 

Potash. 


Sulphate of 

Muriate of 


Plots. 

Plots. 



Potash. 

Potash. 




Grain Yields. 







Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. 11)8. 


Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1911 . 

.. 9 0 

14 

38 

18 24 


23 

22 

22 

17 

1912 . 

.. 10 43 

19 

50 

17 32 


23 

49 

25 

6 

1913 . 

.. 2 39 

7 

32 

4 25 


6 

52 

6 

0 

1914 . 

.. 6 17 

11 

34 

5 3 


7 

53 

11 

52 

1915 . 

.. 21 35 

25 

49 

27 32 


28 

48 

28 

3 

Means . 

... 10 3 

15 

53 

14 35 


18 

9 

18 

40 



Total Produce Yields. 






T. C. L. 

T. 

C. L. 

T. c. 

L. 

T. 

C. L. 

T. 

C. L. 

1911 . 

. 1 0 34 

1 

9 29 

1 11 

28 

1 

17 104 

1 

19 2 

1912 . 

. 0 17 63 

1 

9 64 

1 7 

8 

1 

14 73 

1 

17 15 

1913 . 

. 0 7 79 

0 

14 90 

0 10 

45 

0 

11 94 

0 

12 63 

1914 . 

. 0 10 75 

0 

16 69 

0 7 

1 

0 

9 80 

0 

14 86 

1915 .. 

. 1 18 68 

2 

4 71 

2 9 

38 

2 

8 45 

2 

11 14 

Means .. 

Means hay 

. 0 18 109 

1 

6 109 

1 5 

6 

1 

8 57 

1 

10 103 

equivalent ., 

. 1 3 15 

1 

12 100 

1 10 

62 

1 

14 86 

1 

17 79 


Table XXXIII .- -Grain Yields Compared. 


INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 

No Manure. 2cwts. Superphosphate. 


Manure. Mean 

Yield. 

Di.Tce. 

in 

Gross 

- - 

Net 

DilToe. 

in 

Gross 

Net 


Yield. 

Value. 

Value. 

Yield. 

Value. 

Value. 

Bsh. lbs. 

Bsh. lbs. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

Bsh. lbs. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

No manure . 10 3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2cwt. superphosphate. 15 53 

5 50 

20 5 

11 5 

— 

— 

— 

Jcwt. sulphate of potash . 14 35 

4 32 

15 10 

8 10 

1 18 

4 7 

2 7 

2cwts. superphosphate and Jcwt. 

sulphate of potash. 18 9 

8 6 

28 4 

12 4 

2 16 

7 11 

0 11 

2cwts. superphosphate and Jcwt. 

muriate potash . 18 40 

8 37 

30 2 

14 2 

2 47 

9 9 

2 9 


INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 

Jcwt. Sulphate of Potash. 2cwts. Superphosphate and 
Jcwt. Sulphate of Potash. 


r ' -- % t '* 

Mauure. Mean Diffce. Diffce. 

Yield. in Gross Net in Gtosb Not 
Yield. Value. Value. Yield. Value. Value. 

Bsh. lbs. Bsh. lbs. a. d. s, d. Bsh. lbs. s. d. s. d„ 

No manure. 10 3 — — — — — — 

2cwts. superphosphate. 15 53 — — — — — — 

Jcwt. sulphate of potash . 14 35 — — — — — — 

2cwtg. superphosphate and Jcwt. 

sulphate of potash. 18 9 3 34 12 0 3 6 — — — 

2owts. superphosphate and Jcwt. 

muriate potash . 18 40 4 5 14 3 5 3 0 31 1 10 1 10/ 
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Table XXXIV. — Hay Equivalents Compared. 

INCREASE OVER OB DECREASE BELOW. 

No Manure. 2cwta. Superphosphate and 

Jcwt. Sulphate of Potash- 

____ A A 


(~ N t -S 

Manure. Mean BilTce. Diffoe. 

Yield. in Gross Net in Gross Net 
Yield. Value. Value. Yield. Value. Value. 

T. C. L. C. L. 8. d . 8. d . C. L. 8, d. 8. d. 

No manure. 13 15 — — — — — — 

2cwts. superphosphate. 1 12 100 9 85 17181 — — — 

Jcwt. sulphato potash. 1 10 62 7 47 13 0 6 0 2 38 -4 1 -2 1 


2owts. superphosphate and 

4cwt. sulphate potash. 1 14 86 11 71 20 4 4 4 1 98 3 3 -3 9 

2cwts. superphosphate and 

Jewt. muriate of potash ... 1 17 79 14 64 25 6 9 6 4 91 8 5 .1 5 

INCREASE OVER OR DECREASE BELOW. 

Jcwt. Sulphate of Potash. 2cwts. Superphosphate and 
4cwt. Sulphate of Pot ash. 

__A__ , “_A_ — . 

t - ^ I - 

Manure. Mean Diffoe. Diffce. 

Yield. in Gross Net in Gross Net 

Yield. Value. Value. Yield. Value. Value. 

T. C. L. C. L. 8. d. 8. d. C. L. 8. d. 8. d. 

No manure. 13 15 — — — — — — 

2cwts. superphosphate . 1 12 100 — — — — — — 

Jcwt. sulphate potash. 1 10 62 — — — — — — 

2cwts. superphosphate and 

Jcwt. sulphate potash. I 14 86 4 24 7 4 -1 8 — — — 

2cwts. superphosphate and 

Jcwt, muriate of potash ... 1 17 79 7 17 12 6 3 6 2 105 5 2 5 2 

(a) Sulphate of Potash. 

In the first place, we would direct attention to the high returns de¬ 
rived from the plot receiving -Jcwt. sulphate of potash in comparison 
with the mean yields of the two unmanured plots. The explanation is 
not far to seek. During the five-year period—1905-1909—the former 
was cropped with wheat four times, and on each occasion was dressed 
with 2ewts. of standard superphosphate and ^cwt. or lcwt. of nitrate of 
soda per acre. This will no doubt influence the results for the first few 
seasons, but it is already evident that the effects are wearing off, as the 
mean difference is now 4bush. 321bs., whereas in 1913 it was within a 
pound of 6bush. per acre. In total produce there is also a reduction, 
though the accumulated manurial residues appear to be more lasting 
in their effects on vegetative growth than on grain production. 

We have next to contrast the figures for the £cwt. of sulphate of 
potash plots with those given for wheat manured with 2cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate in conjunction with a similar potassic dressing. In grain, 
the latter has yielded on the average an extra 3bush. 341bs, per acre, 
which works out at 3s. 6d. per acre additional profit after allowing 
for the cost of the superphosphate. With regard to hay yields, how¬ 
ever, the position is reversed, and it will be noticed that in Table 
XXXIV. there is shown a balance of Is. 8d. per acre to the credit of 
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the plot receiving potash alone. This reversal of the order is contrary 
t-o the usual experience, and we can only surmise that the manure 
applied prior to 1911 is still influencing plant growth in a measurable 
degree. 

If this were not so, we should be forced to admit that the mean 
yields from these two plots indicate that sulphate of potash alone is 
at least as serviceable as superphosphate plus sulphate of potash as 
a manure for hay crops under our conditions. Yet we see that both 
in grain and total produce 2cwts. of superphosphate have given a net 
return of over 2s. an acre more than the jcwt. of sulphate of potash. 

( b ) Muriate op Potash. 

Now let us consider the form in which potash may be applied to the 
best advantage. The two chief sources of potash on the market are 
the sulphate and the muriate, and little if anything is definitely known 
as to their relative manurial values. The “ potash ” plots in No. 4 
have been arranged to throw light on this question, and it will be 
observed that in the foregoing tables the muriate has come out ahead 
of the sulphate to the extent of 311bs. of grain or 2cwt. 1051bs. of hay 
per acre per annum. The net values of these differences are Is. lOd. 
and 5s. 2d. respectively. In every one of the five years the hay return 
has been appreciably heavier from the muriate plot, and it therefore 
seems probable that, in the future, it will be found that potassic manur¬ 
ing is a profit-bearing practice in this district. It is in the form of a 
muriate dressing that potash will first make its appearance on the 
farms. We shall be in a better position to discuss these comparisons 
when the experiments have extended over a longer period, and in the 
meantime we consider that no useful purpose would be served by 
basing conclusions on the available data. 

4. FARMYARD MANURE. 

This is the only complete fertiliser that has been subjected to trial 
at the College. It is very variable in composition and relatively poor 
in the elements of fertility. Roughly speaking, it contains equal 
amounts of nitrogen and potash, whilst the phosphoric acid present is 
approximately 50 per cent. less. First-class farmyard manure, manu¬ 
factured under favorable conditions and good management, will con¬ 
tain up to 151bs. of nitrogen, 151bs. of potash, and 91bs. of phosphoric 
acid per ton; but where the manure is derived from stock fed on a less 
sumptuous scale, and when the manure stack is exposed to the hot dry 
summers of this locality, the composition will doubtless fall much below 
these figures. We should probably err on the safe side if we assumed 
the manure with which we have to work in these experiments to con¬ 
tain lOlbs. each of nitrogen and potash and 51bs. of phosphoric acid 
in a ton. Calculating on these figures, the total amounts of these 

B 
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dements of fertility applied to the land in a 14-ton per acre dressing 
work out to be l|cwt. each of nitrogen and potash and 701bs. or £ (five- 
eighths) of a cwt. of phosphoric acid. 

Thus we see that whilst farmyard manure is in itself relatively poor 
in plant food, yet by reason of the large quantities applied it becomes 
a carrier of unusually large amounts of the chief elements of fertility. 
Thus in a 2cwt. dressing of superphosphate we bring to the soil from 
401bs. to 50lbs. of phosphoric acid, whereas 14 tons of farmyard manure 
contain at least 701bs. of the same ingredient. Similarly, lcwt. of 
nitrate of soda conveys 161bs. to 171bs. of nitrogen to the land, and 
14 tons of dung 140Jbs.; again, lcwt. of sulphate of potash contains 
approximately 561bs. of potash, as against 1701bs. at a low estimate in 
farmyard manure. It should be stated, however, that the fertilising in¬ 
gredients of farmyard manure are in a high state of dilution, and many 
complex changes must take place before the food elements incorporated 
in it can be released in a suitable condition for assimilation by growing 
plants. It is rather as a soil-restorer than a plant stimulant that we 
must regard this bulky manure. Additionally, we have to consider 
the mechanical effects of the fibrous organic matter which constitutes 
its mass. The typical wheat soils at Roseworthy are sticky and heavy 
to work, a condition that points to the need for replenishing the stores 
of humus in the land, and we may expect to find ultimately that the 
ameliorating influence of farmyard manure on the physical texture 
of our soils w r ill influence in no small degree their fertility or "con¬ 
dition. ’ ’ 

The arrangement of dunged plots included in the permanent ex¬ 
periments, together with the results obtained up to 1915, are ap¬ 
pended. 

Table XXXV.— Showing Results from Wheat Dressed with 14 tons of Farm¬ 
yard Manures, Comparatively with Wheat Dressed with 2cwts. Super¬ 
phosphate and with Unmanured Wheat , 1906-15. 

GRAIN YIELDS. TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS 

t — .. -\ i — --- A -v 

2cwts. 14 Tons 2cwts. 14 Tons 


Years. 

No 

Manure. 

Super¬ 

phosphate. 

Farmyard 

Manure. 

No 

Manure. 

Super¬ 

phosphate. 

Farmyard 

Manure. 


Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

. c. 

L. 

T. 

O. L. 

1906 . 

. 16 

67 

20 

49 

16 

4 

2 

0 

91 

2 

11 

60 

1 

19 50 

1907 . 

. 13 

21 

14 

58 

14 

31 

0 

18 

17 

0 

19 

13 

1 

1 6 

1908 . 

. 24 

33 

38 

20 

23 

17 

2 

0 

96 

3 

1 

111 

2 

0 80 

1909 .. 

. 26 

2 

31 

2 

33 

23 

2 

6 

97 

2 

15 

66 

2 

16 85 

1910 . 

. 18 

29 

19 

11 

24 

2 

1 

18 

9 

2 

3 

76 

2 

10 83 

1911 . 

6 

39 

17 

32 

19 

11 

0 

13 

20 

1 

13 

12 

1 

17 96 

1912 . 

9 

25 

19 

5 

16 

11 

0 

17 

83 

1 

8 

45 

1 

6 32 

1913 . 

2 

41 

8 

35 

4 

43 

0 

9 

44 

0 

16 

85 

0 

15 30 

1914 . 

. 8 

39 

16 

47 

10 

50 

0 

14 

46 

1 

4 

76 

0 

16 83 

1916 ...... 

. 19 

61 

22 

56 

19 

32 

1 

16 

30 

2 

2 

12 

2 

6 107 

Means. 

. 14 

28 

20 

55 

18 

10 

1 

7 

64 

1 

17 

56 

1 

15 20 
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Table XXXVI .—Showing Comparative Results from Wheat Dressed with 
Farmyard Manure alone, with Farmyard and Artificial Manures , and 
with Superphosphate alone , 1912-15. 

GRAIN YIELDS. 

r ____A__ 

14 Tons Farmyard 


2cwts. 14 Tons 14 Tons Farmyard Manure and 2cwte. 
Years. Super- Farmyard Manure and 2cwts. Superphosphate 

phosphate. Manure. Superphosphate, and Jcwt. Sulphate 

of Potash. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

1912 . 19 5 16 11 24 13 26 26 

1913 . 8 35 4 43 8 19 10 9 

1914 . 16 47 10 50 16 7 14 61 

1915 . 22 56 19 32 24 0 22 0 


Mean—Hay equivalent.. 16 51 12 49 18 10 18 6 

TOTAL PRODUCE YIELDS. 


14 Tons Farmyard 

2cwt«. 14 Tons 14 Tons Farmyard Manure and 2cwts. 
Years. Super- Farmyard Manure and 2cwts. Superphosphate 

phosphate. Manure. Superphosphate, and £cwt. Sulphate 

of Potash. 



T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1912 . 

. 1 

8 

45 

1 

6 

32 

1 

18 

16 

1 

19 

98 

1913 . 

. 0 

16 

85 

0 

15 

30 

0 

18 

83 

0 

19 

1 

1914 . 

. 1 

4 

76 

0 

16 

83 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

105 

1915 . 

. 2 

2 

12 

2 

6 107 

2 

18 

36 

2 

12 

46 

Means 

. 1 

7 

no 

1 

6 

35 

1 

14 

35 

1 

13 

34 

Mean- 

-Hay equivalent 1 

14 

14 

1 

12 

10 

2 

1 

95 

2 

0 

69 


Manure. 


Table XXXVII. — Showing Comparative Values. 

Grain Yields. 

2cwts. Superphosphate 

2ewts. Superphosphate 14 Tons Farmyard and 14 Tons Farmyard 
per Acre. Manure per Acre. Manure per Acre. 

--A- - ,_A-- ,-A- - 



Diffee. 




Diffee. 



Diffee. 




in 

Gross . 

Net 

in 

Gross 

Net 

in 

Gross 

Net 


Yield. 

Value. 

Value. 

Yield. 

Value. 

Value. 

Yield. 

Value. 

Value. 


B. L. 

a. 

d . 

£ 5. d . 

B. L. 

a. d. 

s . d . 

R. L. 

s, d . 

8. d. 

14 tons farmyard manure 











per acre . 

14 tons farmyard manure 

-4 2 

-14 

1 

-3 15 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

and 2cwts. superphos- 











phate per acre. 

14 tons farmyard manure, 
2cwts. superphosphate, 

1 39 

4 

7 

-3 5 5 

5 21 

18 9 

9 9 




and Jcwt, sulphate of 
potash per acre. 

1 15 

4 

4 

-3 12 8 

5 17 

18 6 

2 6 

-0 4 

-0 3 

-7 3 





Hay Yields. 







O. L. 

6 . 

d. 

£ «. d. 

C. L. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

C, L. 

8. d. 

d. 

14 tong farmyard manure 











per acre . 

14 tons farmyard manure 

-2 4 

—3 

7 

-3 4 7 

— 

— 

— 




and 2owts. superphos¬ 










— 

phate per acre . 

14 tons farmyard manure, 
2cwts. superphosphate, 

7 81 

13 

6 

-2 16 6 

9 85 

17 1 

8 1 




and Jcwt. sulphate of 
potash per acre . 

6 55 

11 

4 

-3 5 8 

8 59 

14 11 

-1 1 

-1 26 

-2 2 

-9 2 
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It is clear from the above figures that up to the present the dosing 
of our soils with lime does not appear to be a paying proposition. It 
will be noted that in 1912 and 1913 the results were markedly in favor 
of the limed plots, whereas with the exception of the total produce 
returns in 1915, the yields during the last two seasons have been higher 
on the unlimed plot. The drought of 1914 would not tend to assist 
the crop on the limed soil, and, moreover, it should be pointed out that 
the check plot receiving superphosphate only has been in receipt of 
2cwt. per acre every alternate year since 1905, whereas the limed plot 
was only brought in under a regular system of manuring as late as 
1912. The value of the comparison in yields obtained in 1915 is 
vitiated in some measure by the disastrous effects of red rust. The 
disease appeared particularly rife in the crops growing at the western 
extremity of Field No. 4, and the limed plot suffered much more 
severely than did the check plot cited in the above table. Turning to 
the mean figures for the period 1912-1915, there is found to be an 
average increase of 321bs. of grain or 4cwt. 21bs. of hay as the result of 
liming; but when due allowance—Is. 9d. per cwt.—is made for the 
extra expense entailed, the practice is found to result in a net loss of 
6s. lid. per acre with grain crops, and Is. 9d. per acre with hay crops. 

In connection with lime, however, it must be realised that the cumu¬ 
lative effects will be seen in the amelioration of the soil, leading to 
easier and less costly tillage, and it remains to be seen whether in the 
course of time the benefits accruing from the use of calcareous dress¬ 
ings will not show up to greater advantage than they have done 
hitherto. At the present stage of the investigation, it would be mis¬ 
leading to frame definite conclusions on the virtues of lime as a soil 
amendment in this district. 

SUMMARY OF MANURIAL EXPERIMENTS. 

It will have been noticed that the foregoing manurial experiments do 
not all extend over the same series of seasons. At the present stage it 
is not possible to reduce them all to the same basis in this respect with¬ 
out sacrificing some of the most valuable data; but in the final table 
appended the plots have been grouped into three series, namely, the 
1906-1915, 191Q-1915, and 1912-1915 experiments, and the net cash 
values of the mean returns have been given for grain or calculated hay 
yields. 
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Table XXXIX.— Summarising Direct Effects of Various Fertilisers on Wheat , 
as Indicated hy Net Values of Mean Yields of Grain or Hay after 
Deducting Cost of Manure. 


(a) Barb Fallow—Wheat Rotation. 

NET VALUE OF MEAN YIELDS. 


Period. Manure. 

1906-15. No manure . 

Jcwt. superphosphate . 

2cwts. superphosphate . 

2cwts. basic slag. 

3owts. basic slag. 

2cwts. superphosphate and lewt. nitrate of 

soda (spring sown). 

2cwts. superphosphate and lcwt. nitrate of 

soda (autumn sown) . 

2cwts. superphosphate and Jcwt. nitrate soda 

1912-15 2cwts. superphosphate . 

2cwt8. superpho8])hate and Jcwt. nitrate of 

soda . 

3cwts. superphosphate and lcwt. nitrate of 

soda . 

2cwts. superphosphate and Jcwt. sulphate of 

ammonia. 

Jcwt. sulphate of potash. 

2cwts. superphosphate and Jcwt. sulphate of 

potash . 

2cwts. superphosphate and Jcwt. muriate of 

potash . 

. 5cwts. lime and 2cwts. of superphosphate... 

14 tons, farmyard manure . 

2cwts. superphosphate and 14 tons farmyard 

manure . 

2cwts. superphosphate, 14 tons farmyard 
manure, and Jcwt. sulphate of potash.. 


/- 

Grain. 

£ d . 

2 12 6 
3 3 4 
3 2 3 
2 14 1 
2 15 7 

2 13 7 

2 14 1 
2 19 7 
2 7 8 

2 4 4 

1 18 7 

2 8 0 
2 0 9 

2 2 11 

2 6 1 
2 3 1 
1 5 2 - Loss 

0 15 5 - Loss 

1 2 8 - Loss 


Hay. 

£ a. d. 

2 17 5 

3 9 1 
3 8 2 
3 2 2 
2 18 9 

2 4 10 

2 4 2 

3 4 2 
2 16 4 

2 13 1 

2 5 3 

2 9 4 
2 3 1 

1 19 10 

2 5 8 
2 9 0 

0 13 10 - Loss 

0 5 9 - Loss 
0 14 11-Loss 


(6) Bare Fallow—Wheat—-Pasture Rotation. 

NET VALUE OF MEAN YIELDS. 

_j i 


Period. 

Manure. 

Grain. 

Hay. 



£ s. d. 

£ *. d. 

1910-16 

No manure . 

. 1 6 11 

1 12 11 


Jcwt. superphosphate . 

. 2 6 1 

2 7 5 


lcwt. superphosphate . 

. 2 5 11 

2 14 8 


2cwts. superphosphate . 

. 2 0 10 

2 10 11 


3cwts. superphosphate . 

. 1 16 0 

2 6 10 


(To be continued.) 


MANURIAL VALUE OF BONES. 

As to the relative manurial values of crushed bones and burned bones, 
the Director of Agriculture says much depends on the extent to which the 
bones are burnt; if merely charred, beyond the destruction of a little organic 
matter there will be little difference. If the bones are roasted to the extent 
of supplying on grinding what is known as animal charcoal all the organic 
matter will have been destroyed, but the tricalcium phosphate will be 
appreciably more soluble. 
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“THE FLEA-SEED.”—A NEW WEED PLANT. 


[By Professor T. G. B. Osborn, M.Sc.] 

One of the most recent additions to the alien weed flora of this State 
is Plantago Psyllium L. This plant was sent to the Department of 
Agriculture for identification by the Agricultural Bureau of Nanta- 
warra at the end of October, together with the information that it 



was spreading rapidly in the district. Since it is likely that the plant 
will continue to spread, particularly in sandy districts, unless pre¬ 
cautionary measures are taken, a short description is here given* so 
that farmers may be on the watch for its first appearance, and cheek 
it before it becomes a serious nuisance. 
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The specimens of Plantago Psyllium submitted to the department 
are tough herbaceous plants Gin. to Sin. in height. They have usually 
a single upright stem bearing opposite pairs of narrow pointed leaves. 
In connection with each leaf there is usually found, particularly at 
the upper end, a side shoot which may branch again, so that the 
growth is rather bushy. The whole plant is somewhat sticky 
with glandular hairs. The flowers are produced in little spherical 
to egg-shaped clusters, Jin. to Jin. long, at the ends of slender stalks 
that may be fully an inch in length. Each flower cluster is really a 
short spike consisting of a dozen or so flowers. The individual flower 
is inconspicuous. The petals are joined into a tube, which ends in a 
four-pointed star; they are chaffy and of a pale-yellow color. The 
seeds are small, flattened, oval, brown bodies; fortunately they have 
no special method for ensuring rapid dispersal, for 800 to 1,000 seeds 
is a moderate computation for each plant. 

Plantago Psyllium is a native of the Mediterranean coasts, spread¬ 
ing north into Austria and east as far as Persia. It is a member of 
the same family as the ribgrass (Plantago lanceolata ), but is not at 
all like that; plant in appearance. At a casual glance it rather re¬ 
sembles a plant of “stinkwort” (Inula graviolens ). A careful look 
at the flowers, however, shows that there is no relationship whatever 
to the stinkwort family. The flowers are very similar to those of the 
ribgrass, in spite of the differing habits of the plants. 

The specific name Psyllium comes from a Greek word meaning 
“a flea;” this idea is also expressed in the common German name 
Flohsamen (“flea-seed”). Presumably the brown seeds have some 
fancied resemblance to that insect. Unlike many of our alien plants, 
the flea-seed is not without some commercial value. The seeds are 
rich in a mucilage, and when soaked in water give a gummy extract. 
This gum is used in parts of Europe and the Orient for imparting a 
“finish” to textiles and for stiffening muslin. The seeds are also used 
medicinally; they occur in the Pharmacopoeia as semen psyllii , and 
their gummy extract is used as a soothing lotion in cases of inflam¬ 
matory ophthalmia. Baron von Mueller, in his “Select Extra- 
Tropical Plants,” suggested that the flea-seed is suitable.for naturali¬ 
sation along sandy coast lands, but I am not aware that any attempt 
has been made to do so in Australia. In fact, the record of this 
plant by the Nantawarra Agricultural Bureau is the first notice 
of its occurrence in Australia. The trouble with such a plant 
is that it is exceedingly unlikely to confine its attention to waste coast 
lands, but will probably spread over much of our light sandy country, 
to the detriment of useful fodder plants. At present it appears to be 
most abundant on a four-acre patch some 16 miles from Port Wake¬ 
field, on the Lochiel main road. There are, however, other small areas 
affected in the district. How it can have got there is not easy to see. 
Probably it was introduced into the State in ballast, and may have 
spread up from the coast. 

In spite of the fact that in certain parts of the world the seeds have 
some commercial value, I am informed by the managing director of 
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one of the largest drug houses that it is very unlikely that any use 
could be made of them in Australia. Since the plant appears to be 
at the height of its growth in October, it is merely cumbering the 
ground, choking out valuable plants and robbing the soil. It is, there¬ 
fore strongly recommended that the plant be destroyed wherever 
found. Since it is an annual, this should be fairly easy if it be taken in 
time. Any methods of cultivation that will prevent seeding should 
be effective, and all farmers who have the interest of their land at 
heart are urged to do their best to stamp out this most recent “ un¬ 
desirable immigrant.’’ 


PLEURO PNEUMONIA AND TUBERCULOSIS. 

A correspondent, writing from Wilcannia, seeks assistance in 
determining whether an animal is affected with pleuro-pneumonia 
or tuberculosis, (a) ante mortem, and (b) post mortem. In reply, 
the Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. Place) has set out the 
differences briefly, as follows:— 

Ante Mortem Differences. 


Pleuro. « 

Onset more or less quick. 

Head poked and drooping, shallow, 
painful breathing. 

Death after a few days in acute cases. 

Slow recovery. 

Grunting when struck. 

Bowels more or less normal. 

Eyes sunken. 

Signs of fever, such as dry nose, 
fevered eye, salivation, and shoulders 
humped. 

Post Mortem 

Pleuro. 

Lungs markedly inflamed, thickened, 
and li marbled / 9 i.e. t tissue thick 
between lobules. Much straw-colored 
fluid in lungs and pockets of it in 
fibrous thickening between lungs and 
ribs and in chest; other organs not 
much disturbed. 

Glands not enlarged; lungs much en¬ 
larged. 

Dark, hard areas. 


Tuberculosis. 

Onset slow. 

Head carried straight out when glands 
are affected. 

Pining and slow death. 

Steady progress from bad to worse, 
often slow. 

Cough when hurried. 

Acute diarrhoea in advanced cases. 

Eye often too bright. 

Gradual loss of flesh, swelling of glands 
pf throat, stiffness. 

Differences. 

Tuberculosis. 

All organs liable to attack. Tubercles 
varying in size from pin's head to 
potato in substance of lungs, on 
lining of chest and belly, breaking 
down into abscesses, or cheesy or 
gritty like gravel. 

Glands (kernels) nearly always much 
enlarged, lungs not so. 

Tubercles not hard areas. Glands of 
bowels, liver, spleen, etc., often all 
involved. 
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POISON HEMLOCK. 

(CONJVM MACVLATUM, L.) 

A DEADLY PLANT. 

[By H. W. Andrew, Botanical Assistant and Quarantine Officer for Plants, 

South Australia.] 

This plant is a proclaimed weed pest under the Federal Quarantine Act, 
and plants or seeds of it are absolutely prohibited from entering the Common¬ 
wealth. It is also proclaimed noxious for the State of Victoria. Hitherto 
it has not been recorded as growing wild in this State, although the 
” Naturalised Flora of South Australia ” states that Dr. R. S. Rogers found 
it growing wild in Neptune Island in January, 1907. Recently, at Kapunda, 
the writer found specimens growing in a number of vacant allotments in 
and around the township—evidently established as a garden escape—the 
plant being quite commonly grown in the gardens of the township. Some 
of these were vigorous specimens, over 5ft. in height, the showy umbels of 
flowers and pretty fern-like leaves making a rather handsome plant, which 
latter goes to explain its cultivation under the name of the Carrot or Parsley 
Fern. In Victoria, too, it is regarded as a common garden escape, although 
its seeds are occasionally found mixed with other commercial seeds as an 
impurity. Besides these plants at Kapunda the writer, while collecting 
weed seeds some time previously along the Torrens River, found patches 
of the weed along the northern bank jiear Morphett Street and Hackney 
Road bridges. 

Hemlock as a Poison Plant. 

Mr. J. H. Maiden, the Government Botanist of New South Wales, in 14 Some 
Observations of Weeds,” published in the Government Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales, January, 1916, says, Undoubtedly the Hemlock 

( 0 . maculatum) .is a deadly plant, dangerous alike to stock 

and human beings. Late research indicates that all parts of the plant are 
poisonous, because of the presence of a resin known as Cicutoxin . . . 

In a previous article the same authority states, “ Most little English children 
have had to learn the lines addressed to the . . . . £ pretty cow 9 who 

is warned not to chew the Hemlock rank. An ingredient of the witches’ 
cauldron in Macbeth is * root of Hemlock, digged i’ the dark.’ 

“ As a small boy I have always been taught to look upon the Hemlock 
with horror, as a sort of vegetable tiger snake in fact, and in walking through 
a dampish meadow, through which a brook meandered, I have been pulled 
aside by my elders, and kept under supervision if there were any Hemlocks 
about. That cows nibble the Hemlock, and that it has dire effects on them, 
their milk, and their butter, is so ingrained in me, as one of my beliefs, that 
to depart from it now would be sheer heresy, I would, therefore, again warn 
owners of dairy cattle against it; Pierpont Johnson notwithstanding, for in 
later years I have looked into the evidence against Hemlock and find its. 
dangerous properties not overstated. 
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“ Pierpont Johnson begins an account of the plant—The Hemlock is such 
a dangerous plant that all living in the country should render themselves 
familiar with its appearance. From its very poisonous nature it is always 
a dangerous plant to have in fields and pastures, as sheep will often eat it. 
Horses and cows refuse to touch the herb. 

“ The Hemlock was probably the plant used to poison Socrates, and it is 
believed to have been the usual poison administered to those sentenced to 
death by the Areopagites, in the days of ancient Greece. Many cases of 
poisoning of human beings, both in England and the Continent of Europe, 
have been verified ; in these cases it has been used as a pot-herb in mistake 
for some other plant. It must be remembered that the poisonous nature of 
Hemlock is beyond all dispute, unlike many of our so-called indigenous 
poison plants, further investigation of which, happily proves their evil reputa¬ 
tion to be undeserved.” 

In u The Weeds, Poison Plants, and Naturalised Aliens of Victoria ,’ 9 
published in 1909, Professor Ewart states, “ It recently was responsible for 
the poisoning of a number of cows at Warrnambool, and also for the death 
of a child at Clunes. Fortunately its smell usually repels stock and children, 
but the plant is highly poisonous owing to the presence of the poisonous 
alkaloid ( coniin ), most abundant in the seeds, but also present in the leaves 
and stem. Goats appear to be largely immune to the action of the poison.” 

Description. 

A smooth, more or less purple spotted biennial, 2-5ft. high, the leaves are 
bright green, large and compound, the segments being deeply cut as in most 
plants of the natural order Umbellifercr , to which the carrot, parsnip, and 
parsley also belong. It grows on waste places near hedges, by roadsides 
and streams ; stem hollow and smooth, and somewhat glaucous, with purplish 
dots. When bruised, the leaves emifr a peculiarly repulsive mouse-like 
odor. The flowers are white or greenish white. The fruit is distinctive, 
being somewhat globular in shape, and each half is marked with five wavy 
ridges. It is found in temperate Europe and Asia, and naturalised in N.E. 
America, California, and Chile. 


Eradication. 

These plants are large and conspicuous, and u on waste ground are best 
pulled up, piled, and burnt, and the ground, if possible, kept covered with 
other vegetation to prevent its re-establishment by seedlings. On cultivated 
ground it gives no trouble, though apt to spread along hedges, the borders of 
fields, the banks of streams, &c. Here, cutting down is sufficient, and the 
seed in the soil being short-lived, are soon exhausted ” (Professor Ewart). 

As this plant is certainly not widely spread in South Australia, occurring 
in a wild state in small patches, and only within the Corporations of Adelaide 
and Kapunda—as far as can be ascertained it seems desirable that steps 
should t)e taken immediately by responsible authorities to Btamp it out 
before the “ seeds ” ripen, about December or January. Cows and horses 
were seen to be grazing in allotments at Kapunda where the weed waB growing, 
and there is the possible danger of it being eaten when the grass dies off, 
leaving only the green Hemlock to tempt the stock. Along the Torrens 
Biver the same danger exists, and in a thickly populated place like Hackney 
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there is always the possibility of children eating the “ seeds ” of the Hemlock 
which roughly resemble those of Fennel (Fceniculum vulgare , Mill), which 
grows alongside it. 

It might also be advisable to give publicity to the danger of growing this 
plant in home gardens. 

Hemlock is not on the list of weeds proclaimed under the Noxious Weeds 
Destruction Act, South Australia. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT. 

A correspondent, farming in the Pinnaroo district, has submitted 
a number of-questions which are of particular interest to those who 
are working the sandy soils of a similar nature to those to be met 
with in the area referred to. “Would it improve the sandy soil to 
plough in a green crop in August, and roll it well with a heavy roller ? ’’ 
he inquires. “Secondly, would you advise early ploughing, say, 
March, and sowing the green crop before rain fell? Third, would 
you advise feeding off the manure crop, or allowing it to grow un¬ 
touched? Fourthly, is there any danger of overloading the soil with 
green manure; and, finally, do you favor light dressings of farmyard 
manure, frequently applied, or a heavy dressing, say, every five 
years ?” 

To these the Superintendent of Experiments (Mr. W. J. Spafford) 
has replied as follows:— 

1. A green crop ploughed in as manure in August and then heavily 
rolled will most certainly improve a sandy soil; indeed, this is how 
sandy soils the world over are reclaimed. The time of the year for 
ploughing in can hardly be fixed, other than being sure that it is 
done before the spring is too far advanced, as it depends very largely 
on the state of growth to be turned under; the plants should be still 
soft and sappy, so that they decompose readily when covered. The 
later in the year that this operation is carried out the heavier and 
more perfect should the rolling be, to get the best results. 

2. The earlier the green manuring crop is sown the better, as it will 
then make good growth before the cold weather sets in, and can be 
ploughed under early in the year. The land should be stirred in 
February or March, and if an early autumn rain does not fall, the 
seed can be sown dry, so as to have the job finished before you are 
ready to commence ordinary seeding operations. 

3. If the land is worked out, i.e., of very low fertility, it would be 
much better to get the full growth of the crop ploughed in, instead of 
feeding it off with stock. If it is a matter of preventing the soil from 
becoming worked out, the green manuring crop can \>e fed off, and 
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the droppings will then be ploughed in with the second growth; the 
advantage of this method is that you get a direct return from the 
manuring crop through the stock. The best way to prevent sandy 
soils from being worked out, which happens quickly in our climate, 
is to^crop them seldom and stock them heavily, being careful not to 
lose the droppings from the stock. 

4. The only soils likely to get more green organic matter put into 
them than is good for any one year are very wet, cold soils and those 
exceptionally rich organic soils that have not yet been sweetened. In 
your district these conditions do not exist, and you cannot put too 
much green sappy organic matter into any of your sandy soils, pro¬ 
viding the soil gets reasonable after treatment. 

5. The best way to apply farmyard manure is in,fairly heavy dress¬ 
ings, repeated every few years; but the cereals should never follow im¬ 
mediately after such dressings. This means that heavy dressings of 
farmyard manure should only be used when a rotation of crops is 
being carried out, and a bulky fodder crop, such as mangolds, kale, &c., 
follow the stable manure. For cereals only, the manure should be 
applied lightly and often. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board, which was attended 
by Messrs. F. Coleman, A. M. Dawkins, C. J. Tuckwell, J. Miller, 

G. Jeffrey, W. J. Colebatch, T. H. Williams, G. R. Laffer, M.P., and 

H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary) was held on Wednesday, November 
8th. 

Officers. 

Mr. F. Coleman was selected as Chairman for the current year, and 
Mr. G. Jeffrey was appointed Vice-Chairman. 

Congress Resolutions. 

Various resolutions which were passed by the 1916 Congress were 
dealt with. One resolution, urging the compulsory marking of cold- 
stored, imported, and pickled eggs, was referred to the Minister of 
Agriculture, with a statement to the effect that the Board did not 
indorse the recommendation. Others were referred to the Minister 
without comment. 

Consideration was given to the proposal that Branches should be 
asked to express an opinion on the question of prohibiting the importa¬ 
tion of eggs from Asiatic countries. The Board decided that this 
matter should not be submitted to the Branches. 

Thirty-three names were added to the rolls of existing Branches. 



ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

The following are the results of analyses (other than those published in August last), made by the Agricultural Analyst (Mr. 
C. 15. Chapman), of samples of fertilisers taken by inspector and assistant inspectors under the Fertilisers Act since the beginning 
of the present year :— 
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* Amended certificate of guaranteed constituents received, withdrawing potash from guarantee. 
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TILLAGE OF THE SOIL FOR WHEAT GROWING. 


[An address delivered by the Superintendent of Experiments (Mr. 

W. J. Spafford) before the Pinnaroo Branch of the Agricultural 

Bureau.] 

South Australian farmers are rightly noted throughout Australia 
as good cultivators of the soil, and it is because of their expertness in 
handling soils that the other States of the Commonwealth are eager 
to secure them as settlers. The climatic conditions of most of the 
wheat-growing parts of this State have led to this condition of affairs, 
for in anything but the good seasons it has been found to be quite 
essential to give the soil much and good tillage if payable crops are to 
be secured. Many South Australian farmers are able to retire as 
comparatively young men and live in the city or larger towns, and I 
personally think that this is mainly due to the fact that they have 
cultivated their farms well. Further, 1 think the days of extra¬ 
ordinary improvements in our practice are past, such for instance as 
the introduction of the use of superphosphate, with its wonderful 
and enormous advancement in our crop production, and that other 
than the appearance of new machines or implements considerably 
cheapening the cost of production, whatever progress we make will 
be gradual, and a good deal of the improvement will have to do with 
the handling of our soils. We have certainly done much for a young 
country towards evolving a system of soil treatment suitable to our 
special conditions, but there is still much to do, and the sooner we 
understand the why and the wherefore of the different operations, 
the sooner will we become masters of the situation, and the sooner 
will the average yield of the cereals be increased throughout the 
State. That we have not yet realised to the full the advantages of 
cultivation, is easily seen by studying the work put into the land in 
the better*farmed countries, where yields are high; not, of course, 
that the methods used in those places would suit our conditions, but/" 
they show what a large amount of expensive work these farmers a?/ e 
prepared to do, knowing well they are well repaid for all the 
done. This point was brought home to me again only last w^ueing 
a letter from one of our soldiers in France, who said “it 
frighten you to see the work the farmers put into their land i u so {\ 
plough, roll, harrow, roll, cultivate, roll, harrow, roll, harrow, row_ 
harrow, roil, harrow, and if they have any time before seeding they 
•c 
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roll and harrow again. You see the benefit of this work, however, 
in the crops, most of which are thick and as level as billiard tables.” 

Need for Cultivation. 

Soil cultivation is not necessary for the growth of plants, as we see 
in Nature the land covered with plants, but it is indispensable to 
the growth of some plants and absolutely essential to the good growth 
of most plants we know as “cultivated” plants. This is seen very 
often when the land has been left idle after having carried some 
cultivated crop: the cultivated plants very quickly disappear from 
the soil or else grow very weakly, and this is accounted for by the 
fact that the plants have been pampered so long that they have lost 
their original hardiness, and so cannot compete with plants not so 
treated. 

The Objects of Cultivation. 

Deepening ike Sail .—When we set about growing crops we aim at 
getting as much off a given area as possible, and so we crowd more 
plants on to the land than would grow there naturally, and to com¬ 
pensate for the restricted surface soil space for the roots of each plant 
we deepen the soil. This deepening the soil allows the roots of plants 
to feed at greater depths than they can in unstirred land; not that 
plants in nature cannot send their roots to great depths, but in culti¬ 
vated land they can do this with greater uniformity and certainty. 
Also the roots of plants need an unfailing supply of oxygen if they 
are to continue growing, and in land left uncultivated this supply 
is very limited below the immediate surface, and so most quick 
growing plants on such land must keep their roots near the surface 
to obtain their necessary quantity of oxygen. Cultivating the soil 
deepens it for plants, because it considerably increases the quantity of 
oxygen by exposing the soil to the air, as well as by admitting the 
roots to penetrate to greater depths with greater ease than if left 
untouched. 

Water Requirements' of Plants. 

The growth of all plants depends very largely on the available sup¬ 
ply of moisture; indeed, water must be constantly and uninter¬ 
ruptedly passing through the tissues of the plants from the roots to 
trip leaves and then into the atmosphere, if the plant is to make 
er^iftth. The quantity of water needed by plants is enormous; it has 
| § £>een measured for different cultivated plants and ratios worked 
*o § 4 1 ween it and the dry matter formed. These ratios have varied 
Considerably for all types of crops, but if we take the average 
European figure for wheat, which very possibly will be the minimum 
with us, it will give an idea of how enormous is the amount of water 
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that passes through the wheat crop during its growth. The amount 
of water passing through wheat plants to produce lib. of dry matter 
is 3001bs., so with a 2-ton crop of wheaten hay retaining 10 per cent, 
of moisture, the water necessary to actually pass through the plants 
during its growth is a minimum of 1,209,GOOlbs., or 120.000galls., or 
540 tons to the acre. Now all of this moisture must come from the 
soil, and cultivation is intimately connected with its storage and dis¬ 
tribution. In the first place the loosening of the land prevents the 
rain that falls from running off the surface, and so it enters the soil. 
Also, as the spaces between the particles is much greater in cultivated 
than in uncultivated land, it holds much more water before it becomes 
saturated with it. But as the rain falls in showers with varying 
periods of time between them (in some cases up to months) plants are 
wholly dependent on the power of soils to hold this moisture, and on 
the movement of the water in the soil. 

The Retention of Moisture by the Soil and the Movement 
of this Moisture. 

When rain falls and enters the soil it gradually sinks under the 
attraction of the forces of gravity, but leaves a film of water sur¬ 
rounding all of the soil particles, and each of these films is in contact 
with its neighboring films. These films are held by the particles by 
what is known as “surface tension,” or the attraction of surfaces of 
solids for liquids, and is the same power that makes the hairs of a 
brush cling together when wet, and that keeps the inside of a smooth 
vessel like a glass tumbler wet, although the liquid has been poured 
out and the glass kept upside down for some time. The water con¬ 
tinues to sink through the soil, all the time thinning out the film sur¬ 
rounding the particles like stretching a rubber band, until the force 
of the attraction of the surfaces of the particles is great enough to 
equalise the pull of the forces of gravity, and then the moisture sinks 
no farther. When this stage is reached evaporation of moisture at 
the surface of the soil immediately upsets the equilibrium by thinning 
the film at the surface. The forces of gravity are overcome by this 
thinning of the film at the surface, as the greatest pull of the film is 
at the thinnest part, like it is on a stretched rubber band, and the/ 
moisture rises from the subsoil until a new equilibrium is reachj^ft. 
This process of evaporation at the surface and rise of subsoil mo^j.^ 
is quite continuous on unworked soil, once natural drainage ha<*clucing 
place. 

This rise of subsoil moisture can, of course, only take place in soil 
the film is continuous and unbroken, so it is easy to see the part cW_ 
tiy^tion pl$ys incontrolling tfiejosjs of moisture from the soil. It is 
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not hard to realise that if the point at which evaporation of soil 
moisture is taking place is three inches below the surface, the amount 
of moisture drawn off will be very considerably less than if it is right 
at the surface of the soil. This is just what we do when we cultivate; 
we break the continuity of the particles to the depth that we work 
the land, with the result that the moisture only rises to the line where 
the implement stirred the soil. Of course evaporation takes place 
from there, but it is only a fraction of what it is where the soil is left 
firm and the film intact right to the surface. After the first heavy 
rain the continuity of the film is re-established, and so the # need of a 
cultivation after rains. This is perhaps more easily explained by 
what happens with a brick and a sponge; if a sponge be filled with 
water and a dry brick hung so that it touches the wet sponge it will 
withdraw practically all of the water from the sponge, but if a brick 
be filled with water, a dry sponge will draw but little of the water 
from the brick. When we cultivate we make the surface of the soil 
like the sponge, and if we are trying to conserve moisture we never 
let the surface get like a brick, but always keep it like the sponge, 
loose and open. 

Availability op Mineral Matter as Plant Food. 

Mineral matter to be available to plants must be soluble in soil 
moisture, and so far as is known this is the only way in which plants 
can utilise mineral substances. Soils in the first place are formed by 
the action of natural agents on the solid rocks, and it is the con¬ 
tinuing of these operations that so reduce the tiny fragments of rocks 
that parts of them become soluble in soil moisture and so available 
to plants. Cultivation helps very considerably in this work by expos¬ 
ing much of the soil to the weathering agents, and particularly by 
bringing up some of the more deeply seated soil particles that would 
otherwise never come under their influence. 

Work of Useful Soil Bacteria. 

Soil bacteria play a very important part in soil fertility, more par¬ 
ticularly in the fixing of nitrogen into an available mineral form, one 
class collecting and storing nitrogen from the atmosphere and another 
flitting up organic matter into available substances. These bacteria 
are^ nc °uraged and their activities greatly increased by the cultiva- 
the soil, because the moisture content and the oxygen is in- 
& § g. Further, these bacteria can only work actively within a 
•Sj*! range of temperature, and the soil is kept between the 
ernes for a much longer period when cultivated than when left 
unfilled. Indeed, as the common essential requirements of life, in¬ 
cluding these bacteria, afe inbisture, warmth, and oxygen, well-worked 
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fallow land in our climate is almost ideal for their activities; the 
moisture is kept at such a depth that it does not readily get cold nor 
yet soon become hot, and every cultivation admits a plentiful supply 
of oxygen. This helps to explain why it is that up to the present 
nitrogenous manures have not proved profitable on good fallow land. 

Destruction op Weeds. 

The presence of weeds in a crop means that the crop has to struggle 
against hardier competitors for soil space, food, and moisture, and 
cultivation in some form or other is always resorted to in order to 
reduce to a minimum this battle for existence. 

Seed Bed. 

Practically all the cultivations given to the land lead in the end to 
formation of the seed bed, in which the crop germinates and makes its 
early growth. Most crops depend very largely for success on the 
condition of the seed bed into which they are sown, and so all culti¬ 
vations should be so given as to tend towards the ideal seed bed for the 
crop to be grown. This dependence on the seed bed is very marked 
with the wheat crop in this State, particularly in the dry years. 

The ideal seed bed for wheat is land free from weeds, that has been 
ploughed up and so worked down that only the immediate surface is 
loose, and the under layers well compacted together; and all tillage 
operations undertaken should do something towards the creating of 
such a seed bed. 

Local. Practice. 

Now the practice of South Australian farmers is mainly that known 
as bare fallowing the land, which, briefly, consists of ploughing the 
land as soon after seeding operations are completed as is possible, and 
working it with various implements until the seeding season arrives. 
As was pointed out, all forms of cultivation lead in the end to the 
formation of an adequate seed bed, and this fact should never be 
lost sight of when a tillage operation is about to be undertaken. The 
ploughing breaks up the soil, giving it a very thorough aeration, 
admits the rains, and buries the organic matter which always collects 
on the surface. The subsequent cultivations keep the land freei from 
the plant-food and moisture robbers—the weeds—and keep the sur¬ 
face of the soil free from a solid crust. Now when heavy rainfall 
after the land is ploughed no difficulties to the production of Slicing 
seed bed arise; the rains compact the underlayers, and the su 
cultivations clean the land, and prevent the loss of the mo\ j n g0 ^ 
breaking the continuity of the film of moisture in the productioi^ 
that loose mulch of earth at the immediate surface of the soil, which 
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is one of the essentials of the ideal seed bed. When heavy rains do 
not fall after ploughing, this seed bed is not so easily obtained, for the 
underlayers do not become compacted together, and so the operations 
must be varied, and a heavy roller is required to do the work usually 
done by the rains. When the ploughing is done late in the season, 
say after the middle of September, when there is only a small chance 
of heavy rain falling, this rolling to compact the underlayers should 
be considered as an essential operation. Of course in local practice 
it is usually recognised that as the ploughing season advances the 
depth to which the land is ripped up is reduced, so that anything 
ploughed after, say, the middle of September, which can be considered 
as late fallow, is usually only turned over to a depth of about half 
that at which the fallowing was commenced in July. This reducing 
the depth as the season advances, although in most cases the reason 
is not known, is done so as to get as near the ideal seed bed as pos¬ 
sible; but that it is not necessary and certainly not as good as if the 
after treatment is correct, is clearly shown by the result obtained 
from the ‘ 4 cultivation ’ 9 plots at Roseworthy Agricultural College. 

Late Fallow Properly Cultivated. 

Here, four plots are ploughed early, i.e., in July, to a measured 
depth of 7in. and treated in various ways: plot 1 rolled within a few 
days of ploughing and cultivated afterwards whenever necessary; 
plot 2 harrowed within a few days of ploughing and then cultivated 
whenever necessary ; plot 3 left throughout the winter and then cul¬ 
tivated three times during the season; plot 4 cross skim-ploughed and 
then cultivated whenever necessary. Two plots are ploughed late, 
i.e., after September 1st plot 5 is ploughed 7in. and heavily rolled the 
same day as ploughed and cultivated or even rolled again if necessary— 
good tillage throughout; plot 6 is ploughed only 4in. deep, cultivated 
after rain and again when necessary, but not rolled. 

For the four years 1912-1915 these plots have yielded on the.ave¬ 
rage— 


Plot 1.. .. 1 ton lOcwts. 541bs. hay 

“ 2. 1 ton 9cwts. 751bs. “ 

lt 3. 1 ton 9cwts. 491bs. (( 

“ 4. 1 ton llewts. 331bs. “ 

** 5. 1 ton 12cwts. 361bs. 11 

“ 6.. .. ... 1 ton 4cwts. 361bs. t( 


.g^^se figures show the greatest return for plot 5, the late-fallow 
% | £ mghed 7in. deep, -and the lowest yield for plot 6, the late- 
43 §^p dot ploughed only 4in. deep but not rolled. Details of these 
Jdjv, a cion plots are to be found in the sixth report on the Permanent 
Field Experiments of Roseworthy Agricultural College, appearing in 
the October issue of the Journal of Agriculture , 1916. 
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Depth op Ploughing. 


It is almost unanimously declared by farmers of this State that 
shallow ploughing is the best that can be carried out under our condi¬ 
tions; and to make money quickly off the farms, mainly because the 
cost of production is reduced due to the operation of ploughing being 
less expensive, and the after cultivation necessary to prepare the ideal 
seed bed is diminished, this is so. This state of affairs can only last 
while our cultivated soils are new—all of them are still comparatively 
virgin—and it is only good for the individual, but is bad for the soils 
and so for the State. When the day comes that farmers as a whole 
work the farms for a living, with the intention of leaving them to 
their sons, instead, as is the case now, of making money quickly from 
them and then selling out, then will deeper ploughing be the rule 
rather than the exception. It is only reasonable to suppose that the 
turning over and stirring up of soils to greater depths will improve 
the fertility of the majority of the soils to a greater extent than if 
they are only ploughed very shallow, and this is certainly so, although 
the operation of the former is more costly than the latter. Many 
farmers argue that all soils will produce more if ploughed shallow 
than if ploughed deep, but this is not so, as the results obtained at 
Roseworthy Agricultural College show. For the five years 1911-1915 
plots ploughed at the following depths produced on the average— 


2in. ploughing 
4in. “ 

Gin. “ 

8in. “ 

10in. “ 

12in. “ 


ISbush. 271bs. 
16bush. 191bs. 
lGbush. 221bs. 
17bush. 191bs. 
17bush. 131bs. 
17bush. 281bs. 


Details of these plots are also to be found in the report referred to 
above. 


Summary. 


1. Cultivation is not necessary to the growth of plants, but is neces¬ 
sary to the good growth of cultivated crops. 

2. Cultivation deepens the soil and so allows us to crowd more 
plants on a given area than would grow there naturally. 

3. The water requirements of plants is enormous, and cultivation 
helps the plants by allowing more of the rain that falls to enter the 
soil. 

4. Cultivation helps the soil to retain more moisture by breaking 
the continuity of the film surrounding the particles and so reducing 
losses by evaporation. 

5. Mineral matter to be available to plants must be soluble in soil 
moisture, and cultivation by exposing much of the soil to weathering 
agents increases the amount of available mineral matter. 
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6. Cultivation encourages the activities of the useful soil bacteria. 

7. Cultivation destroys the robbers of plant food, oxygen and 
moisture—the weeds. 

8. The success of cultivated crops is very largely dependent on a 
good seed bed, which for wheat consists of soil that has been ploughed 
up, freed from weeds, and so worked down that the underlayers are 
very compact and only the immediate surface is loose; all cultivations 
lead ultimately to the formation of the seed bed. 

9. Well worked early bare fallow is the simplest way to produce a 
good seed bed for wheat in this State. 

10. Land ploughed after the heavy rains have finished should be 
rolled to compact it sufficiently to fulfil the requirements of the seed 
bed. 

11. For the good of most soils, and so for the good of the State, 
soils should be ploughed deeper than is the usual practice. 


FEED FOR PIGS. 

“The principal constituent required for feeding pigs is protein, 
and this element is supplied in separated milk; whole milk, testing 
5 per cent, fat, possesses too much fat for pigs to assimilate to advan¬ 
tage,” remarks the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. II. Suter). “The composi¬ 
tion of milk testing 5 per cent, butter fat is:—Water, 85.9; fat, 5.0; 
casein, 3.0; sugar, 5.0; albumen, .4; ash, .7; and that of separated 
milk—water, 91.15; fat, .1; casein, 2.9; sugar, 4.8; albumen, .38; ash, 
.67. If it is desired to reduce the whole milk to the fat basis of 
separated milk, it will be necessary to add 500galls. of water to every 
lOOlbs. of whole milk. It is rather an expensive procedure to feed 
pigs on whole milk, when a cheaper class of fat can be secured. As 
to the practice of diluting pure milk with water to put it on an equal 
basis with separated, it will be noticed from the composition of whole 
and separated milk that they are about equal in solids, not fat; it is 
therefore necessary to reduee the fat content until it is the same as 
the separated. Give the food in a sloppy condition when the pigs 
are young, and gradually increase the consistency as the animals ad¬ 
vance in age. When they require water, they will appease their 
thirst, and it is very poor policy to lq&d the stomach of the pig with 
water in order that they may consume a Bmall portion of the solid 
matter.” : , 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 

(Continued from p*tye 296 .J 


WHEAT YIELDS PAST AND FUTURE, WITH A REFERENCE 
TO THE PRINCIPAL FACTORS THAT GOVERN THEM. 

An address on “ Wheat Yields, Past and Future, with a Reference 
to the Principal Factors that Govern Thera, M was read by Professor 
Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture, as follows:— 

Introductory. 

The general progressiveness of any country in the main lines of 
work which occupy the activities of its inhabitants may be gauged in 
various ways; but when that country is dependent almost exclusively 
upon rural production, I know of no more striking criterion in this 
connection than the rate of improvement shown by the average acre 
yields of its main crops over successive periods of time. Here in 
South Australia we are so essentially a wheat growing community, 
that for the present at all events, the measure of our general agricul¬ 
tural progress must be read in our apparent ability to handle wheat to 
increasing advantage. And whilst I know that we have no particular 
reason to feel ashamed of our past, I do not anticipate that any one 
of us imagines that we have as yet reached our zenith as wheat growers. 
It should be noted that even at the present time progress continues to 
be registered in countries in which wheat has been grown continuously 
for thousands of years, and we who have scarce emerged from the 
pioneering stage can have no reason to doubt that we shall as time 
progresses be able to improve on our present average yields. I propose 
this evening to discuss some of the more obvious facts which I imagine 
will act as chief contributing cause to future progress. At first, how¬ 
ever, I shall ask you to consider what forward steps have already 
been taken in the course of 60 years of farming. 

Past Progress in Wheat Growing. 

In this connection it must be stated that with the average individual 
the returns from single years show a tendency to stand out rather 
too prominently in the foreground, and according as temperamentally 
we are inclined to pessimism or optimism, we remember the lean or 
the fat years, to the exclusion of the intermediate ones, which should 
alone enter into rational calculations. Neither the lean nor the fat 
years can convey a true picture of the average productivity of any 
n 
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country; alone the mean returns from a sufficiently large number 
of consecutive seasons can do this. Ten years, or a decade, represent 
for the purpose both a reliable and a convenient period of time, and 
in Table I. I have endeavored to show what has been our progress 
as wheat growers over the five successive decades extending between 
1866 and 1916. 

Table I.— Showing Progress in South Australian Wheat Growing 
BETWEEN 1866 AND 1916. 


Average Area under Average Yield 
Successive Decades. Wheat for Grain. per Acre. 

Acres. Bushels. 

1866-7 to 1875-6 . 665,358 .. 9.48 

1876-7 to 1885-6 . 1,567,878 .. 6.25 

1886-7 to 1895-6 . 1,683,515 .. 5.98 

1896-7 to 1905-6 . 1,753,753 .. 5.37 

1906-7 to 1915-6 . 2,091,420 .. 9.85 


That in the earlier years of settlement we should have opened with 
the comparatively high average of 9$bush. to the acre is comprehensible 
enough; the area sown at the time was relatively insignificant and 
probably restricted to the choicer localities. But as settlement ex¬ 
tended and areas under wheat assumed greater importance, our yields 
appear to have fallen away very rapidly^ and for the 30 years pre¬ 
ceding the last decade the average wheat yield was consistently below 
6bush. an acre. There are no doubt many and sufficient reasons for 
these low figures, and chief among them, probably, the fact that 
settlers were dealing with virgin areas as yet incompletely reclaimed 
from scrub and forest; perhaps, too, it must be admitted that in those 
years we had not as yet mastered the art of growing wheat successfully 
under local conditions of climate and soil. Whatever may have been 
the case, however, in these earlier years, a rise from 5 l-3bush. to 
close on lObush. to the acre in the last decade represents very solid 
progress indeed. Nor was this improvement in yields achieved at 
the expense of the area under crop, since whereas in the three pre¬ 
ceding decades the area under wheat showed an average increase of 
about 10,000 acres per annum, this increase rose to an average of 
25,000 acres per annum between 1906 and 1916. 

The value to the State of this progress in the art of wheat growing 
can be translated into terms of hard cash. Taking wheat at average 
pre-war prices, it represents for the 10 years under consideration an 
addition to general State revenue of close on 16$ millions sterling, or 
over one and a half millions per annum. 

Hence after 30 years of comparative stagnation our agricultural 
interests have in the last decade taken a very substantial step forward, 
and it is for ns to consider whether in the next decade we can make 
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still further progress. Are we going to rest satisfied with an average 
yield, good year, bad year, of about lObush. to the acre ? Last season 
there were in South Australia nearly 2,750,000 acres under wheat for 
grain, and there is every reason to suppose that as an annual average 
this area will be exceeded during the course of the next decade. Every 
increase of lbusli. above the average yield of the preceding decade 
will, therefore, at normal rates represent to the State an additional 
return of at least £500,000 per annum. 

General Position op the Wheat Growing Countries of the World 
BETWEEN 1908 AND 1912. 

There are, of course, limits to the possible profitable increase in 
the average yields of crops; and before taking into consideration steps 
that would probably lead to an improvement in our own position, it 
is important that we should realise what has already been done in 
older wheat growing countries. And for the purpose I have sum¬ 
marised below in Table II. various data relating to the principal wheat 
growing countries of the world between 1908 and 3912. 

Table II.— Showing Wheat Returns from Chief Wheat Growing 


Countries of tiie World (1908-32). 


1. Belgium. 

Average Yield 
per Acre. 
Bushels. 

. 37.81 

Average Total 
Crop Yield. 

Bushels. 

14,747,000 

2. Netherlands. 



4,830,000 

3. United Kingdom .. .. 

. 31.77 


59,087,000 

4. New Zealand. 

. 31.02 


7,703,000 

5. Germany . 

. 30.77 


145,552,000 

0. Sweden .. 

. 30.06 


7,149,000 

7. Japan .. 

. 20.45 


23,729,000 

8. Austria. 

. 19.86 


59,745,000 

9. Canada. 

. 19.18 


168,851,000 

10. France. 

. 19.02 


306,479,000 

167,890,000 

11. Hungary. 

. 18.13 


12. Bulgaria. 

. 17.41 


46,711,000 

13. Roumania. 

. 16.67 


78,491,000 

14. Servia. 

. 14.72 


13,810,000 

15. Italy. 

. 34,53 


171,366,000 

16, United States. 

. 34.03 


668,798,000 

17. Spain. 

. 13.54 


127,997,000 

18. Australia . 

. 12.13 


82,347,000 

19. India. 

. 11.75 


344,957,000 

20. Uraguay . 

. 11.68 


7,955,000 

23. Argentina.. 

. 11.38 


170,713,000 

22. South Australia .. .. 

.. ., .. 11.18 


22,145,000 

23. Russia in Asia .. .. 

. 9.95 


163,972,000 

24. Russia in Europe .... 

. 9.62 


520,814,000 

25. Algeria. 

. 9.38 


32,089,000 


In this Table I have placed the various countries in order of merit 
of their average acre yields, and not in the order of importance of 
their total production. I have done this advisedly, because I wished 
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to emphasise the relative state of advancement attained to by the 
wheat-growing countries of the world; and in contemplating their 
achievement we shall, I am afraid, find little to boast of in our own 
present-day averages; we come, indeed, perilously near the bottom of 
the list. The lower yields of Russia in Europe and of Russia in Asia 
are in a measure set off by enormous areas under crop; and in reality 
there is but Algeria alone, with its primitive native farmers, to save 
us from bringing up the rear. 

An examination of Table II. will show that from the point of view 
of present yields the wheatgrowing countries of the world fall into 
several distinct classes. 

In a class by themselves are those few countries in which average 
yields exceed the 30bush. limit; these are countries in which skill 
and enterprise make the most of favorable conditions of both climate 
and soil. And in these times, shall we not view with admiration 
martyred Belgium, one of the most densely populated regions of 
the earth, one of its chief industrial centres, leading the world also 
in the production of wheat? It must, however, be recognised, I 
think, that in these privileged countries, climate is a very essential 
factor in the realisation of uniformly high yields. No country 
in my view, however great the skill and efforts of its farmers, is 
likely to attain to a general average of 30bush. of wheat to the acre 
unless it is able to raise, with uniform success, what are known as 
the winter varieties of wheat. And this, indeed, is the case for the 
six countries included in our leading class; it may ultimately prove 
to be the case, too, for Japan, for Austria, for Canada, for Hungary, 
and even for France; but hardly for the balance of the wheat-grow¬ 
ing countries of the world, excepting over limited areas of their 
territory. 

The second class may be said to include those countries which I 
have just named, whose present yields are, for- a variety of reasons, 
relatively low, but which may, in later years, entitle them to take 
rank in the first class. 

In the third class must be placed the balance of the wheat-growing 
countries of the world in which climatic conditions are generally less 
favorable to high yields; and as soon as we find time to settle down 
to more thorough methods of cultivation, there appears to me no 
valid reason why we should not, in the course of time, take a leading 
position in this class. If countries like Bulgaria and Roumania are 
able to secure general averages of 16bush. to 17bush. to the acre, there 
are no physical reasons which can hinder us from doing equally well, 
if not better. 
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Probable State Maximum Decennial Wheat Average. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the highest decennial average 
wheat yield to which in the course of time South Australia may legiti¬ 
mately aspire? This is not a question that admits of a summary 
reply. It may be possible to forecast, with sufficient accuracy, future 
maximum yields for an individual farm with which one is familiar; 
it may be logical to extend these conclusions to neighboring lands 
similar in character; it may even be tolerably safe to do so for other 
districts in which conditions are supposed to be more or less similar; 
but to endeavor to measure the future rate of progress of a vast area 
of agricultural land covering every type of climate and soil, is a 
task not easy of solution. In this connection I think that we shall 
probably agree that in any country maximum yields are influenced 
chiefly by the following factors:—(1) Local climate; (2) soil charac¬ 
teristics; (3) cultural methods and practices; (4) prevalence of 
diseases and pests; (5) economic conditions. Of all these factors, 
I think that in the matter of maximum yields it is the influence of 
climate that counts most—it is an absolute factor, and not a relative 
one, and one which our own efforts can do little or nothing to miti¬ 
gate. 1 have already had occasion to refer in a general way to this 
influence of climate on possible wheat yields; the point raised, how¬ 
ever, is of sufficient importance to bear emphasising here. It should 
be clearly understood that whatever may be the yields secured in 
other countries differently situated, local climate fixes definitely for 
us a local limit beyond which we cannot hope to rise. Thus, inde¬ 
pendently even of the vagaries of our rainfall distribution, which we 
know not to be negligible, local conditions are such as to limit the 
period of growth of a wheat crop to six or seven months, according 
to seasons and districts. Experience, on the other hand, shows that 
this relatively short period of time is altogether insufficient for the 
successful exploitation of the heavy yielding winter wheats, which 
demand, as a rule, a period of growth extending into 10 months. 
Hence, however great and well directed our efforts, a climate which 
confines us to the cultivation of relatively low-yielding spring types 
of wheat will never permit us to emulate the yields of Belgium and 
New Zealand. And whilst I must recognise that in certain seasons 
and in certain districts individual yields of 40bush. and over can 
and have been, realised in South Australia, I am of opinion that our 
general climatic conditions are such as to render 20bush. to the acre 
an extreme maximum, so far as we are concerned, in the way of a 
general State decennial average. That we should be able to rise, how¬ 
ever, from lObush. to 20bush. would represent an enormous stride in 
progress, and I can hardly hope that it will be realised in our time. 
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Such an advance would imply not only radical changes in our general 
methods and practices, but in addition the incidence of overwhelmingly 
favorable economic conditions. 

Average Yields in the Statistical Divisions and the Counties. 

I have dealt hitherto with our average wheat yield from the point 
of view of the State taken as a whole. It should be realised, however, 
that our acreage under wheat is not stationary, that it increases from 
year to year, and that every season sees new acres under wheat re¬ 
claimed from scrub or grass. And unquestionably these new areas exer¬ 
cise at first a depressing influence on the general State yield. In the 
circumstances State averages fail to bring out sufficiently the real 
progress which has within recent times been effected in our older 
settled districts. It will be of interest, therefore, to consider at 
closer quarters average yields in the decade under consideration. 
And in the first place let us examine these yields from the point of 
view of the large divisions adopted by the Statistical Department as 
summarised below in Table III. 

Table III. —Showing Average Wheat Data for the Statistical 
Divisions of South Australia, 1906-1916. 

Average Yield Average Total Average Total 
per Acre. Production. Acreage. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


1. Lower North. 12.45 . . 7,464,161 . . 599,531 

2. Central. 10.39 .. 6,430,527 .. 618,915 

3. South-Eastern. 8.33 .. 1,856,257 .. 222,840 

4. Upper North. 8.23 ., 2,318,745 .. 281,733 

5. Western. 6.76 .. 2,488,248 .. 368,084 


The Lower North Division, which headed the list of wheat averages 
during the last decade, owes this position not only to its great value as 
farming country, but also to the fact that there is within its boun¬ 
daries but little land as yet unreclaimed for wheat. In the Central 
South-Eastern, and Western Districts, on the other hand, large tracts 
of country have within recent years been thrown open to cultivation, 
and the low yields from these imperfectly reclaimed areas have 
during the last decade had a depressing influence on the average yields 
of the Divisions concerned. And we may anticipate that as farming 
becomes more normal in these new areas the average yields of the 
Divisions will show considerable improvement. Low yields in the 
Upper North Division, on the other hand, are, as is well known, the 
unavoidable consequence of a low and uncertain rainfall. 

An examination of the yields of the counties will give us an even 
closer ipsight into the wheat-producing capacities of our various dis¬ 
tricts. I am afraid that local geography is very much neglected in 
our midst; and I have frequently been astonished to find that rural 
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members of the community are not always aware of the name of the 
county in which their farms happen to be situated. I have, there¬ 
fore, thought it well to inscribe the average yields of our wheat¬ 
growing counties on a map specially prepared for me by the kindness 
of the Surveyor-General, Mr. E. M. Smith. This map may be taken 
to illustrate Table IV., which is given below. 


Table IV.— Showing Average Wheat Data in Wheat Growing 

Counties, 1906-16. 


Counties. 

Division. 

Average Yielc 

Average Total Average Total 



per Acre. 

Production. 

Acreage. 

1. Grey . 

.. S.E. 

14.61 

83,058 

5,685 

2. Light. 

.. C. 

14.12 

1,260,492 

89,270 

3. Stanley .. .. 

. . L.N. 

13.56 

2,407,171 

177,520 

4. Victoria . .. 

.. L.N. 

13.53 

1,993,984 

147,375 

5. Burra. 

.. L.N. 

12.28 

318,408 

25,929 

C>. Fergusson .. 
7. Adelaide . .. 

C. 

12.19 

1,643,943 

134,860 

.. C. 

11.62 

144,425 

12,429 

8. Daly . 

.. L.N. 

11.57 

2,626,205 

226,984 

9. Gawler .. .. 

.. C. 

11.49 

1,302,656 

113,373 

10. MacDonnell . 

.. S.E. 

10.27 

61,158 

5,955 

11. Robe . 

.. S.E. 

9.97 

60,348 

6,053 

12. Frome .. .. 

.. U.N. 

9.83 

1,097,991 

111,098 

13. Buckingham 

.. S.E. 

9.69 

299,654 

30,924 

14. Hindmarsh . 

.. C. 

9.66 

169,465 

17,543 

15. Dalhousie .. 

.. U.N. 

8.94 

848,621 

94,924 

16. Chandos . . . 

.. S.E. 

8.91 

906,913 

101,786 

17. Alfred .. .. 

.. c. 

8.41 

426,791 

50,748 

18. Le Hunte .. 

.. w. 

8.04 

7,035 

875 

19. Musgrave .. 

.. w. 

7.92 

160,237 

20,232 

20. Sturt . 

.. c. 

7.90 

506,674 

64,136 

21. Jervois .. .. 

.. w. 

7.89 

780,826 

98,964 

22. Eyre . 

.. C. 

7.63 

499,239 

65,431 

23. Flinders . .. 

.. w. 

7.60 

468,251 

61,612 

24. Buxton .. 

.. W. ' 

7.40 

10,197 

1,378 

25. Robinson .. 

.. w. 

6.84 

423,499 

61,915 

26. Kimberley .. 

.. L.N. 

6.76 

108,315 

16,023 

27. Albert .. 

.. C. 

6.61 

459,071 

69,451 

28. Hopetoun .. 

.. w. 

6.43 

76,337 

11,872 

29. Russell .. .. 

.. S.E. 

6.35 

151,771 

23,901 

30. Herbert . .. 

.. IJ.N. 

6.33 

52,678 

8,322 

31. Buccleuch .. 

.. S.E. 

6.26 

282,082 

45,061 

32. Carnarvon .. 

.. C. 

6.01 

10,061 

1,674 

33. CardweU . .. 

.. S.E. 

5.91 

22,830 

3,863 

34. Dufferin . .. 

.. W. 

5.89 

58,458 

9,925 

35. Newcastle .. 

.. U.N. 

5.88 

135,587 

23,059 

36. York. 

.. W. 

5.79 

5,859 

1,012 

37. Manchester . 

.. w. 

5.71 

634 

111 

38. Way. 

.. w. 

5.42 

425,519 

. * 78,509 

39. Young .. .. 

.. L.N. 

5.20 

29,089 

5,594 

40. Kintore .. ., 

.. w. 

4.99 

113,677 

22,781 

41. Blatchf ord .. 

.. U.N. 

4.73 

39,557 

8,363 

42. Glanville .. 

.. IJ.N. 

4.22 

63,549 

15,059 

43. Hanson .. .. 

.. U.N. 

4.16 

84,693 

20,359 


Thus, then, over 14£bush. in County Grey, and under 4£bush. in 
County Hanson, represent respectively .the extremes in our county 
wheat averages between 1906 and 1916. It is evident, therefore, that 
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even in our most fertile and earliest settled districts we are not yet 
within sight of the maximum State average that climatic conditions 
would appear to permit of. At the same time, apart from a few ex¬ 
ceptions, the Counties of the Central, South-Eastern, and Western 
Divisions must tend automatically, and without any very special effort 
of their own, gradually to improve their wheat-yielding position as 
normal farming practices become general over the newly settled area. 
Enhancement in yields in the Lower North, on the other hand, and in 
some of the older settled Counties in other Divisions, must depend very 
largely in future decades on improved methods, and perhaps, too, on 
the reduction in area of individual farms. Finally, in the Upper 
North, apart from Counties Froine and Dalhousie, rainfall conditions 
are, on the whole, far too uncertain to render probable any very 
material improvement in decennial average yields. 

Average Wheat Yield on Roseworthy College Farm and 

Neighborhood. 

We have now considered average wheat yields from the point of 
view of the State as a whole, from that of the large statistical Divisions, 
and from that of individual Counties. I propose next illustrating the 
position from the standpoint of an individual farm, with the general 
conditions of which I am perfectly familiar. I refer to the farm 
attached to the Roseworthy Agricultural College. On this farm har¬ 
vest results have been noted and tabulated with great care for the 
past 12 seasons. From these data conclusions as to the agricultural 
possibilities of the district in which the farm is situated appear legiti¬ 
mate ; and if speculative generalisations be admitted, these conclusions 
may perhaps be given even wider bearing. Long personal experience 
of the Roseworthy district, and tolerable acquaintance with the rest of 
the State, have led me to believe that both in the matter of climate 
and soil the Roseworthy Agricultural Farm represents very fairly the 
average agricultural conditions of South Australia. Hence I am in¬ 
clined to believe that maximum average results in wheat yields obtain¬ 
able on this farm are likely to represent the extreme limit beyond 
which climate and soil will not permit a State decennial average to rise. 

Between 1904 and 1916 (12 successive seasons) the average area 
under wheat for grain on the College Farm was represented by 268 
acres, and the average acre yield therefrom by close on IT^bush., with 
a maximum of 25.08bush. in 1909 and a minimum of 6£bush. in 1913. 
Clearly an average of 17£bush. is measurably less than the 20bush. 
which I believe to represent the true agricultural capacity of the dis¬ 
trict, and our extreme maximum in the way of future State decennial 
averages. In explanation of this apparent discrepancy, it should be 
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stated that practically all College crops are handled for experimental 
purposes, and as such are not calculated, in many instances, to yield 
maximum returns. One example will perhaps serve to illustrate the 
position. Long experience has shown the types of wheat that are 
peculiarly adapted to College conditions; and yet, year after year, 
these types can only be allowed to occupy a more or less important 
fraction of the area sown, because of the importance of raising pure 
seed of various types for State purposes, and of testing, from time to 
time, on a large scale, new varieties which have shown promise in other 
districts. In these circumstances, although the maximum will be 
exceeded in favorable seasons, the College average wheat yield over an 
extended period of time cannot be expected to reach the possible 
maximum for the district, which should, in my opinion, be within the 
neighborhood of 20bush. 

If now we turn to the district in which the College is immediately 
situated, viz., the District Council of Mudla Wirra North, we find 
that between 1904 and 1916 the average area under wheat was 8,122 
acres, and the average acre yield 13.36bush., with a maximum of 
24bush. in 1905, and a minimum of a little over 2bush. in 1914. This 
is an old settled district, chiefly a hay-growing one, it is true; but I 
confidently look forward to the time when its decennial wheat average 
will not be far short of 2©bush. to the acre. 

Influence on Average Wheat Yields of Soil, Cultural 
Methods, and Diseases. 

I have already indicated the existence of other factors whose in¬ 
fluence may tend to depress the maximum average yield which climatic 
conditions otherwise render possible. I propose now examining briefly 
each one of them. 

In the matter of general soil conditions we have, I think, little to 
complain of relatively to the position of other countries. Good wheat 
land, it is true, is rightly described as “heavy land”; and given an 
adequate rainfall, land of this type will, no doubt, carry heavy crops 
of wheat. We have in this State land both light and heavy, although 
perhaps in point of view of total area the former tends to predominate 
over the latter. There is, however, sufficient local experience to show 
that our lighter types of soil carry wheat far more satisfactorily than 
might have been anticipated from the experience of moister countries; 
indeed, in many districts these light lands are the standby of the 
farmer in years of light rainfall. Fortunately, too, the bulk of our 
soils are more or less calcareous in nature, and therefore adequately 
stocked with lime, whilst we have learnt to meet their almost universal 
low tenor in phosphoric acid by the intelligent use of phosphatic 
■...»' 
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manures. In brief, then, there is nothing in the character of our soils 
to lead us to modify any estimate of possible State averages based on 
a consideration of climatic conditions. 

The influence of cultural methods and practices must evidently be 
very great at all times; and our present relatively low averages are 
partly the natural consequence of unavoidable pioneering methods. 
There can be no doubt, on the other hand, that if we are ever to attain 
to the maximum averages that climate and soil permit of we shall have 
to fall back upon methods of cultivation more in keeping with in¬ 
tensive farming operations. 

Of diseases and pests, so far as we are at present aware, red rust 
alone is really to be feared; and even in the latter case we have reason 
to believe that in the course of time localised varieties will acquire a 
considerable degree of immuneness against rust. It is true, of course, 
that the various smuts, take-all, &c., have in the past taken annual toll 
from our crops; and they will probably continue to do so in the future. 
It is nevertheless a fact that losses from these diseases would, on the 
whole, be infinitesimal did we but adhere strictly to rational lines of 
prevention or treatment. Here, again, if we except perhaps occasional 
serious outbreaks of red rust, which we hope in time to be able to con¬ 
trol, I see no greater danger to our future decennial State averages 
from the action of diseases and pests than obtains normally throughout 
the world in other wheat-growing countries. 

Influence of Economic Conditions on Average Wheat Yields. 

And, finally, there is the incidence of economic conditions. A de¬ 
tailed examination of the latter would involve us in questions of ex¬ 
ceptional intricacy, nor can it be undertaken. The general bearing 
of these conditions is, however, simple enough. Thus it may be said 
in summary, that however much climate, soil, and efficient technical 
practices may combine to render possible certain agricultural results, 
the latter must remain nugatory unless general economic conditions 
allow of their being achieved at a profit to the landowner. Hence, 
in ultimate analysis, the farmer’s interest in economic conditions is 
represented by the cost of production on the one hand, and prices 
realisable for his produce on his farm on the other. 

Now, I think that in spite of our natural tendency to grumble, we 
shall have to admit that, on the whole, over the past decade economic 
conditions were generally, if not abnormally, favorable to the farmer. 
Indeed, we cannot escape the admission unless we wish to assert the 
practical bankruptcy of the farming community. It may, it is true, 
be argued* that but for the timely aid of various side lines, wheat grow¬ 
ing alone would not have proved profitable; but even if we should 
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accept this view—and it is unquestionably correct in some instances— 
it cannot be said to invalidate the original argument. Indeed, it may 
be insisted that only in the initial stages of settlement of a new country 
can wheat growing alone be followed as a profitable occupation; that 
we have outgrown this stage; and that in present circumstances the 
farmer, whilst retaining wheat as his main objective, must combine 
with it other lines of activity; and the latter, far from embarrassing his 
main crops, will probably serve to strengthen their economic position. 

We have in the present condition of the British Isles a very clear-cut 
example of the results on wheat growing of unfavorable economic con¬ 
ditions. In 1874 the area under wheat in the United Kingdom was 
represented by 3,819,011 acres, whilst between 1908 and 1912 the 
average yearly area was only 1,859,836 acres, a decrease of close on 
two million acres, or over 51 per cent.; and this may be represented 
as the direct consequence of the free competition of foreign wheat, a 
very important economic factor. Those who wish to argue against 
the local profitableness of wheat growing, should not forget that over 
the last decade the area under wheat in South Australia increased at 
the average rate of 25,000 acres per annum; and that in no earlier de¬ 
cade was the extension of the area so marked. 

I shall assume, therefore, that between 1906 and 1916, with average 
yearly yields of 9.85bush. per acre, economic conditions were not un¬ 
favorable to the local wheat grower. Over the same period the average 
Port Adelaide price for wheat was about 4s. 2d. a bushel (including 
the exceptional average price of 7s. 3d. a bushel which obtained in 
1914-15). This figure, of course, does not represent the average price 
realised by the farmer; allowance has still to be made for the average 
cost of conveying the grain to the seaboard, which, for general pur¬ 
poses, may be taken to be represented by 3d. a bushel. We may con¬ 
clude, therefore, that the average price realised by farmers in the last 
decade was about 3s. lid. a bushel; and with an average yield of 
9.85bush., this would represent an average gross return of 38s. 7d. per 
acre. 

What, on the other hand, has been the average cost of production? 
I have seen this variously estimated; and even in one and the same 
district no two estimates appear to be in complete agreement, prob¬ 
ably because in such questions the personal factor is still of supreme 
importance. In the circumstances, therefore, I shall not attempt to 
put forward any new estimate purporting to represent the average 
cost of production of wheat for the whole State. Unless, however, we 
are inclined to put in doubt the solvency of the community, we are 
bound to agree that this cost of production in the preceding decade 
must have been below 38s. 7d. per acre, or at all events not in excess 
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of it. In the first case, wheat-growing will have left to farmers an 
annual profit which will have varied with circumstances; in the second 
one, it will at all events have assured them fair wages in a congenial 
occupation. 

In conclusion, therefore, if relatively to other countries our average 
yields of wheat are still low, so also is our average cost of production. 
Nor should it be overlooked that we cannot hope to increase these yields 
in the decades that are before us without incurring corresponding 
increases in our general expenditure. Ultimately, no doubt, we shall 
come under the influence of the law of diminishing returns, and we 
may even have to realise that certain increases, however attractive, are 
too costly to be economically sound. We are, however, as yet, many 
decades distant from any such contingency. 

Factors that Lead to Better Yields. 

From the past and its achievements we must now turn to the future 
and its anticipations, and I suppose that without exception we all be¬ 
lieve that between 1916 and 1926 our decennial State wheat average 
will continue its progressive rise. In this connection I propose now 
examining briefly various factors which should in my view lend a 
helping hand towards that end. 

Complete Reclamation of New Land. 

The factor from which we may expect most—because of the certainty 
of its incidence—is the gradual reclamation of recently cleared land 
which has within latter years been put under crop. It is worth noting 
that between 1907 and the present time close on two and a half million 
acres of scrub land have been cleared, and from time to time put under 
wheat. Now we all realise that in referring to areas of this kind as 
“cleared,” and notwithstanding the crops they have been made to 
carry, we do not wish to imply that the land in question has been 
completely reclaimed to farming purposes. It grows wheat, it is true; 
but with it mallee shoots as well; and even when the latter have been 
completely eradicated, their underground stems and surface roots con¬ 
tinue for many years to hamper normal farming operations, and to be 
reflected in crop yields which are certainly below a reasonable normal 
average. And since in this State mallee land covers a very appreci¬ 
able proportion of our farming areas, it is not until all this land has 
been completely and thoroughly reclaimed that we can hope for a high 
all-round State wheat average. ...... 

Unfortunately the methods of the average mallee farmer are not 
generally calculated to hasten on this desirable end. It is not my in¬ 
tention, however, to discuss these methods at any length; to-day; I 
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freely admit that the mallee would never have been touched within our 
time had not some such rough and ready treatment as rolling and 
burning been devised. What I do feel, however, is that the period of 
definite reclamation is as a rule unduly prolonged, and that at times 
so long is the process that scrub practices become part and parcel of 
the mallee farmer's nature, and that in the end he is unable to under¬ 
stand farming apart from a constant struggle with roots and shoots. 
Needless to add that in such circumstances it is not easy to secure very 
satisfactory average yields. 

The gentle art of criticism and advice giving is easily indulged; its 
helpfulness, on the other hand, is often marred by the inability of the 
critic to project himself mentally into the other fellow's place. Un¬ 
doubtedly at Roseworthy I had many years' farming experience of 
mallee land, and am, therefore, able to judge of its ultimate agri¬ 
cultural possibilities; unfortunately, however, my personal experience 
has never extended beyond land which had already been cleared by 
others; hence, it is perhaps difficult for me to form a true mental 
picture of what a daily struggle with virgin mallee really implies. I 
am, however, sufficiently acquainted with facts to know that with the 
average mallee farmer it is not so much a question of good or bad 
farming as one of individual finance, and that in attempts at its solu¬ 
tion the struggle to keep body and soul together is often sufficiently 
intense to render the means employed more or less a matter of indif¬ 
ference. It is, therefore, with a full knowledge of my shortcomings 
as a critic that I submit for consideration the following propositions 
relative to the handling of mallee country and the future thereof:— 

1. In present economic conditions preliminary rolling and burning 
is the only practicable way of winning over the mallee to normal 
farming. 

2. But not until they have been completely freed of roots and shoots 
will mallee farms reach their maximum wheat producing and grazing 
capacities. 

3. Undue length in the reclamation period, or an attitude of “live 
and let live" towards the mallee, is not only costly to the holder, but 
the fruitful source of slovenly practices, which it will take years, if 
not generations, to overcome. 

4. In the mallee, as elsewhere, fire is an excellent servant, but an 
undesirable master. In the early stages of reclamation the mallee 
farmer cannot do without his services; but failure to dismiss him at 
the earliest opportunity implies indifference towards complete reclama¬ 
tion, which should be the chief aim of the conscientious settler. 

5. It is not denied that “firing" some types of virgin land has 
apparently a stimulating influence on the present crop producing 
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capacity of the latter. As such, however, “firing” represents no more 
than a short cut to results which may be attained more slowly, it is 
true, but at less expense to ultimate fertility, by good honest ploughing. 

6. A long reclamation period implies repeated “firings”; the grow¬ 
ing of crops year after year on the same ground; the gradual invasion 
of the land by weeds; the inevitable spread of takeall and smut, &c. 
And the only sure cure to difficulties^ of this nature is the complete 
eradication of shoots and roots as soon as this becomes economically 
possible. 

7. The mallee farmer is unwise, indeed, who measures his progress 
by the square miles of country he has been able to roll and burn; in¬ 
finitely more profitable are 100 acres thoroughly reclaimed than an 
area three or four times as great on which wheat and mallee wage an 
unequal contest. And I look upon any legislative measure which com¬ 
pels the new settler to level down yearly a given area of virgin 
country, whatever the means at his command, as conceived in the 
interest neither of the settler nor of the State. 

Improvement in Yields of Settled Districts. 

But if wheat yields are certain to increase almost automatically over 
those areas of country but recently under scrub, we cannot entertain 
the same certain hope where older settled land is concerned. And jj|t 
we have to face the fact that yields such as 13bush. or 14bush. to the 
acre in old settled counties like Light, Stanley, or Victoria are very far 
from satisfactory. Indeed, we know that in these selfsame counties 
the averages of many and many a farmer are not far from double these 
figures. The inference then is that, whilst we have many excellent 
farmers in our midst, there are others, on the other hand, whose 
methods might, with a little good will, be improved upon to the great 
advantage of the State. As likely to help in this direction, I sum¬ 
marise below a few propositions with some of which you will probably 
agree. 

Influence of Education . • 

1. The unsuccessful farmer, or at all events the farmer whose suc¬ 
cess is not equal to his opportunity, is depriving the State of the en¬ 
joyment of some portion of its natural wealth. Hence, apart from 
questions of good fellowship, his more successful neighbors have a 
direct interest in him and his doings. Let them get him to join a 
branch of the Agricultural Bureau in the hope that an interchange of 
ideas with his fellows may lead to the practical appreciation of better 
methods. The first step towards progress, therefore, is essentially edu¬ 
cational in character, and I realise that in this direction the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture shares an equal responsibility with the progres¬ 
sive farmers of the State. 
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More Thorough Tillage. 

2. From the point of view of high average State yields, our greatest 
weakness lies probably in the direction of soil tillage; and it is natural 
that this should be so. We are still pioneer settlers of vast areas of 
land; we are still holders of larger areas than we are able individually 
to exploit, because as a rule we cannot command the necessary capital 
thereto. And it follows that the man whose means admit of cropping 
well, say 200 acres, slurs over his tillage when he attempts to handle 
400. And unfortunately at times both season and results appear to 
justify him in his action. Who has not heard of the man who 
scratched in a second crop and reaped quite as good results as his 
neighbors from well-worked fallow? Nevertheless, if we take the 
general average, we shall find that it is good honest tillage that counts 
in the long run, and that it is the man who systematically attempts to 
put in more than his means admit of who is largely answerable for 
our low State yields. Better far that he should sell half of his land 
and utilize the proceeds towards increasing his working capital. 

Our tillage operations usually lack thoroughness and the character¬ 
istics of a workmanlike job. in the hands of an expert spade work 
approaches the ideal in soil tillage. On the farm no doubt the spade 
lias long been dead, and I am not advocating its resurrection, except 
perhaps as evidence that kitchen gardens, flower gardens, and orchards 
are to become more common on our farms than has hitherto been the 
case. I mention the spade, however, because it should be the aim of 
good plough work to approach the ideal as nearly as possible. In 
ordinary circumstances, however, what, as a rule, do we see ? A tend¬ 
ency to reduce directing man power to a minimum; to multiply 
furrows indefinitely; to reduce furrow widths to an often ridiculous 
minimum; to endeavor to work with a fraction of a horse to a furrow; 
and to cling tenaciously to unwieldy stump-jumping implements, 
simply because they were indispensable in days gone by. And unless 
the field be of billiard-table levelness and of perfect evenness of tex¬ 
ture the natural result is individual plough bodies working with 
glorious independence, some biting deeply into the soil, others sliding 
merrily over it or just below the surface; hence bad tillage, unavoidable 
unevenness in depth, hard patches that are no more than scratched 
over, furrow slices that are set on edge but not inverted, and a few 
weeks later the field as green or as yellow as if a plough had never been 
near it. And, above all, we have a horror of driving our ploughs 
deeply into the ground, and thus deprive ourselves voluntarily of one 
of the simplest ways of getting at the natural wealth that lies stored 
beneath our feet. I do not wish to imply that these strictures apply 
to the whole farming community, or even to the majority of us; it is 
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sufficient, however, that an important minority should deserve them to 
see their influence reflected in a relatively low State wheat average. . 

Less fault can be found with subsidiary tillage operations, such as 
cultivating and harrowing, which usually complete the work of the 
plough. I should like to point out, however, that apart from excep¬ 
tional cases of very cloddy land, rollers appear to be entirely over¬ 
looked by us as necessary tillage implements, and if availed of at all 
are usually too light to be really effective. And yet, if we could but 
realise it, whether the land be light or heavy, rollers can be made 
to do very profitable work in the way of preparing the land for 
wheat; particularly is this the case for land broken up late in the 
season. In my view all land intended for wheat and broken up after 
July rains should be heavily rolled as early after ploughing operations 
as possible—at harvest time the value of this treatment may be 
measured in bushels. 

Phospkatic Manures . 

3. In any assessment of the factors that have led to local improve¬ 
ment in the agricultural outlook, it cannot be said that we are prone 
to overlook the part played by manures; and whilst I will not go so 
far as to say that we over-estimate the latter, I am satisfied that we 
often under-estimate the value of improved tillage methods. What¬ 
ever may be said on this score, however, there is no denying the 
extraordinary success of soluble phosphatic manures in South Aus¬ 
tralia—of them, relatively to the rate of progress usual in other 
agricultural reforms, it may almost be said that they came, they were 
seen, they conquered. In 1897 about 2,000 tons of artificial manures 
were used in South Australia; in 1914, i.e., 18 years later, the 
quantity used had risen to over 97,000 tons. The extraordinary pro¬ 
gress effected in so short a period of time is all the more remarkable 
in that it involved a radical and costly change in seeding practice, 
namely, the substitution of the seed-drill for the broad-caster. It 
was only a few years earlier—in the late eighties—that the first 
Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College, Professor Cust- 
ance, who was at the time endeavoring to impress the value of the 
seed-drill upon South Australian farmers, was caustically advised to 
place it in the College Museum, as an ancient relic of historic interest, 
no doubt, but of no possible practical value. 

But if farmers, as a class, are unquestionably very much alive to 
the importance of superphosphate in South Australian farming, 
nothing like unanimity exists as to the dressings that can be applied 
to best advantage. Light dressings of superphosphate—at times as 
low as iewt. to the acre—have frequently given rise to very striking 
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results; hence naturally a rather general tendency to restrict the 
average dressing to the smallest quantity possible. And the general 
result to-day is, I think, that farmers as a whole dress their wheat 
fields with smaller quantities of superphosphate than is their personal 
interest to do—in other words, an all-round increase in the quantity 
of superphosphate used would almost instantaneously lead to an ap¬ 
preciable rise in our general State wheat average. 

I have already admitted that some increases in yield can be bought 
at too high a price; that if, for example, the cost of the additional 
manure used should exceed the market value of the average crop 
increase, there could certainly be no advantage in the use of heavier 
dressings of superphosphate. It must be admitted that in this con¬ 
nection the general position is complicated by economic considerations; 
thus, variations in prices of wheat and manure respectively are not 
necessarily compensating; similarly, an increase in crop which is pro¬ 
fitable with wheat at 4s. a bushel may not be so with wheat at 3s. 6d. 
Fortunately, however, from the point of view of his livestock interests, 
the indirect benefits to the farmer of heavy dressings of superphosphate 
are so great that one can safely recommend them so long as crop 
increases just about balance the cost of the additional quantities of 
manure used. 

It must be agreed, however, that absolute uniformity in the matter 
of dressings cannot be expected over a vast extent of country such as 
our own, and in matters of this kind it must be left to each district 
gradually to develop its own line of policy. Personally, I am perhaps 
rather inclined to lean on such experience as I was able to acquire at 
Roseworthy. Fortunately, however, we now have several Government 
farms, distributed over different portions of the State, and from the 
experiments that are being conducted on them I am endeavoring to 
realise the position from the point of view of the districts in which 
they are placed. I may be permitted to repeat here that at Rose¬ 
worthy I found a 2cwt. dressing of superphosphate more profitable 
than lighter dressings, and I made it the standard dressing of the farm. 
I believe that the indirect benefit on pasture of this rather heavy 
dressing has been evident to all those who have visited the institution 
within recent years. On the other hand, dressings of superphosphate 
in excess of 2cwt. to the acre were hardly ever profit-bearing at Rose¬ 
worthy. Such, then, was our experience in one district, and whilst I 
do not wish to maintain that it is likely to be confirmed over the 
length and breadth of the State, I believe, nevertheless, that it will 
be found to hold good over many thousands of acres which are at the 
present time far too lightly dressed. 
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The fear often expressed that dressings of superphosphate heavier 
than those one has been accustomed to are likely to lead to blighting 
off in the crop, is in my experience without foundation, and I have 
made consistent use of very heavy dressings indeed. As a matter of 
fact, undue rankness in the crop, which as a rule is one of the con¬ 
tributing causes to blighting off, is not so much brought about by the 
action of the superphosphate as by the peculiar characteristics of the 
season itself and their reaction on the natural fertility of the soil. The 
only type of soil on which the action of acid superphosphate is to be 
feared is light soil insufficiently supplied with lime. In soils of this 
character phosphatic manures, if required, should be supplied in 
neutral form like basic slag; or, even in districts of heavy rainfall, 
like finely ground untreated phosphatic rock, or again like bonedust. 


Other Types of Manures. 

4. From the point of view of general farming, phosphatic manures 
appear to be the only ones in which any interest is at present being 
taken in South Australia. And yet there is no doubt that in many 
special cases other types of manures are destined to exercise an im¬ 
portant influence on the upward tendency of our future State wheat 
averages. Thus, even at Roseworthy, where the rainfall is not heavy, 
we have been able to prove that nitrate of soda, when used jointly 
with superphosphate, if not actually profit producing, has a very dis¬ 
tinct influence on the yields of crops. Over a period of nine years 
the average increase noted for the use of lcwt. of nitrate of soda and 
2cwt. of superphosphate to the acre, relatively to 2cwt. of superphos¬ 
phate alone, was about 3bush. of wheat and about 5cwt. of hay. Im¬ 
provement in yield is therefore undeniable. Unfortunately, however, 
at the prices that have hitherto obtained for both produce and manure 
these increases in yield are hardly profit bearing. And whilst I feel 
certain that equally unsatisfactory results would be secured over the 
bulk of the State, it does not follow that we have no districts in which 
nitrate of soda could be used to some advantage. It is quite 
probable that this type of manure could be used profitably in many of 
our damper districts wherever the soil is open and porous. Again, the 
main objection to nitrates—and with them in this connection may bo 
associated sulphate of ammonia—is what appears to me as their un¬ 
necessary costliness, namely, not less than £14 a ton at pre-war rates. 
Within comparatively recent times nitrates have been manufactured 
fairly extensively from the air, and it is to be hoped that as manu¬ 
facturing methods improve, it will be possible to place them at the 
disposal of farmers at far lower prices than have hitherto obtained. 
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Potash manures have in the past been equally costly; fortunately, 
however, both our heavier and medium types of soil are so heavily 
stocked with available potash that from the point of view of most crops 
potash manures are more or less without appreciable effect; and this 
is notoriously the case for all cereals. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that over some of our lighter types of soil—and'of these we 
have vast areas—potash manures may eventually prove very useful. 
Any extensive use of them, however, is possible only on an appreciable 
reduction in prices hitherto asked. 

Lime, again, our soils are as a rule amply stocked with; there are, 
however, a few striking instances of lime deficiency, which, unless ade¬ 
quately met, will condemn soils affected by it to very unsatisfactory 
wheat yields. The wider use of the practice of liming in our South- 
Eastern Division, and in much of the country south of the Murray, 
will help much towards improving the wheat yields of these districts. 

Organic Matter. 

5. And, lastly, we must consider the influence on wheat yields of 
the organic matter or humus of the soil; the consideration of such a 
question would appear almost superfluous in virgin agricultural country 
such as our own. Circumstances, nevertheless, are such that we are 
already unable to overlook it in any discussion relating to the success¬ 
ful growth of almost any type of crop. It may be said, in a general 
way, that local farming practices deliberately, albeit unconsciously, aim 
at the destruction of the organic matter in the soil; to treat land as 
well worked bare fallow for a period of nine or ten months in alternate 
years implies the slow destruction of enormous quantities of organic 
matter which past centuries have accumulated in the soil. True, we 
reap the benefit of this destruction in an appreciable increase of the 
present fertility of the land. This improvement, however, is made 
at the expense of future crops; and unless we are prepared to make 
good the loss, our average wheat yields after a while will tend to de¬ 
cline rather than to increase. There are various ways in which this 
difficulty may be overcome; of these, however, only one, in present 
circumstances, is of real practical interest to us; and, fortunately, it 
is well within the reach of most South Australian farmers. It may be 
stated, in principle, that the greater the proportion of livestock rela¬ 
tively to area carried by a farm, the greater ultimately its acquired 
fertility; in other words, grazing, reasonably handled, instead of im¬ 
poverishing the land, adds to its agricultural value; and this chiefly 
because it tends to replace organic matter destroyed in the course of 
tillage operations. 
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We see, therefore, that crop raising, on the one hand, and livestock 
handling on the other, react reciprocally and favorably one on the 
other. Crop raising, if accompanied by heavy dressings of phos¬ 
phates, leads eventually to stronger and richer pastures, and hence 
to improved stock-carrying capacity. An improved stock-carrying 
capacity results in a greater accumulation of organic matter in the 
soil, which, in its turn, if judiciously handled, means as a rule heavier 
crop yields. 

We may infer, therefore, that the stress of economic conditions which 
is gradually driving the South Australian farmer towards livestock 
operations, must in the end react favorably on his cropping returns, 
and eventually lead to a higher State wheat average. 

Seed Wheat . 

6. And, finally, as, calculated to influence future State wheat yields, 
I shall mention improvement in the type of seed wheat usually sown. 
It may be admitted that within recent years many farmers have shown 
laudable anxiety to secure for their purposes the best type of seed 
wheat locally procurable; on the other hand, there are others whose 
concern does not as a rule go beyond the name of the variety which 
they propose growing. One may, I think, judge of the extent to which 
the importance of this question is really appreciated by the money 
value which the average individual is prepared to place upon good 
seed. It can hardly be maintained that the man who sees no difference 
in intrinsic value between an f.a.q. sample and good seed wheat knows 
what good seed wheat is, or what it costs to produce; and yet I have 
heard views of this kind solemnly put forward by reputedly competent 
judges. I am afraid that this question of seed wheat is involved in 
many important issues which I cannot undertake to pursue in detail 
in the present address. I shall have to confine myself, therefore, to 
summarising the chief of them in the form of a series of brief pro¬ 
positions. 

(а) The first essential of good seed wheat is that the variety sown 
should be pure and true to name, and well adapted to local conditions 
of climate and soil. 

(б) There is no particular virtue attaching to the mere act of a 
change of seed; the careful farmer can, as a rule, raise better seed on 
his own farm for his own purposes than he can secure from his 
neighbor. 

(c) Whilst a progressive farmer may be willing to test on a small 
scale new'varieties apparently adapted to local conditions and well 
spoken of elsewhere, it is never wise to rush these new varieties in a 
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wholesale manner at the expense of old and well-tried ones. Those 
that prove unsatisfactory on a small scale are not likely to prove satis¬ 
factory on a large one. 

(d) All varieties of wheat, unless under the influence of more or less 
continuous selection, tend to fall back to a fixed dead level of medio¬ 
crity, which is naturally fatal to high average yields. 

(e) We may agree that the regular business, of selection on a large 
scale should be left to experts, who are able to concentrate their time 
and energy upon the work. Nevertheless, just as the careful farmer 
leaves the breeding and selection of his rams to the highly trained 
studmaster, but himself selects his breeding ewes, so the wheat grower 
is able on his own farm, if he wishes it, to continue on a lower plane 
the more delicate work of the expert wheat breeder. 

(/) The farmer who aims seriously at selection work should confine 
his attention to two or three varieties, at the outside j to take up a 
greater number would mean, as a rule, dispersal of effort and lack 
of results. 

(g) It is as well to realise that selection by “roguing” undesirable 
plants from a patch of wheat, however small, is never satisfactory, and 
cannot in any sense be classified as selection work. 

( h ) The only satisfactory method of selection consists in taking as 
a starting point a single plant of conspicuous all-round merit, or the 
best ear from such a plant, or, preferably still, individual grains in 
the best ear of such a plant. Any one of these taken as individuals 
may be made the starting points of selected strains; and if—as should 
be done—the connection between them and succeeding generations is 
retained, we shall have not only selected strains, but pedigreed selected 
strains. 

( i ) A small number of rows placed in the middle of a field can in 
each year be made to carry conveniently all the plants that are subject 
to direct selection. At harvest time the best plants in these rows 
supply seed for next year's selection operations, whilst the balance of 
their grain can be sown in the ordinary way, and trusted to supply 
in the following year sufficient seed for a fair-sized field. Practices of 
this kind, continued from year to year, constitute in the long run 
automatically continuous selection. 

( j ) All farmers cannot and will not take up w T ork of this kind. The 
man, on the other hand, who is willing and able to do so will have no 
difficulty in making his value felt in his district; in the end it is pro¬ 
bable that all his grain will be disposed of to’his neighbors in the form 
of seed wheat, whilst the task of building up the local f .a.q. sample will 
fall to others. 
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(k) But if every farmer cannot practice regular selection on the 
lines described, there is not a farmer who cannot grade his wheat if 
he sets his mind to it. The advantages of sowing graded seed wheat 
are-many, and cannot, I am afraid, be enumerated here. I believe, 
however, that most farmers recognise the value of the grader, and 
would make use of it freely were it not, when of satisfactory pattern, 
a relatively expensive machine. We have here a case in which co¬ 
operative action seems clearly advisable. There is nothing to prevent 
several neighbors joining together in the purchase of one grader, and 
grading their seed wheat at leisure over the long interval which 
separates harvesting from seeding operations. 

( l ) Finally, let us insist that good seed wheat is not the same as 
a good f.a.q. sample. It is wheat that is true to name, that has some 
sort of recognised pedigree; that is reasonably free from injurious 
weeds; that consists of well-developed plump grain, from which both 
shrivelled and broken grain has been carefully removed; and, finally, 
that has not suffered from exposure to weather. A shilling a bushel 
above f.a.q. rates is not too much for a sample that complies with all 
these conditions. 

To the extent that these principles receive fuller recognition in the 
practice of the average farmer, so will they tend to exercise a favorable 
influence on the State wheat average. 

Harvesting Operations. 

, 7. I must refer briefly to one more factor, likely to bring about, 
however, not so much an actual as an apparent increase in yields. I 
refer to our harvesting methods. Personally, I am of the opinion that 
the combination of binder and thresher, besides accumulating much 
valuable straw, will gather in appreciable quantities of grain which 
neither stripper nor harvester can, in ordinary circumstances, reach; 
and it follows that if the former could be substituted- for the latter over 
our harvest fields on anything like an appreciable scale, there would 
unquestionably be an apparent increase in the State yield. The retort 
of course is possible that the grain saved by this change of method may 
be purchased at too great a cost; and whilst I admit that the point is 
debatable, I believe personally that the grain would be saved at a profit 
both to the farmer and to the State. The real difficulty lies in the 
paucity of labor at harvest time; but in this connection what is a real 
difficulty for the individual can be solved readily enough by a combina¬ 
tion of individuals. I see nothing to prevent a combination of fanners 
threshing their own crops in common with a threshing gang visiting 
each farm in rotation. • 
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Personally, I cannot look upon the complete harvester as the last 
word in the way of South Australian harvesting machinery. My pre¬ 
decessor, Professor Lowrie, held similar views on the subject, and once 
described to me an alternative which appears to me to have practical 
worth. He pointed out that to drag over a rough field, up dale and 
down dale, from one end of the day to the other, a complete reaping 
and threshing plant is, on the whole, a very costly and cumbersome 
practice. In lieu of it, he suggested that the ears of the wheat plant 
could be cut off short, as is already done by the reaper-thresher, and 
received into a box, but not threshed. From this box the ears could 
be conveyed to a corner of the field or to a barn, where, after drying, 
they would at leisure be put through a very simple threshing machine 
and handled with comparatively little labor. It may be that future 
improvements will tend in this direction; but whatever their ultimate 
direction, they will always lead to better State wheat, averages if they 
help to remove the crop at an early date from unnecessary exposure 
to summer stprms and winds. 


Conclusion. 

In conclusion, I feel that I should apologise for my address, because 
I know that I have not been able to concentrate into it all I intended 
conveying. During the last few months I have found on my hands 
many unexpected tasks, and it is only brief and scattered intervals 
that I have been able to give to the preparation of my Congress 
Address. Hence, it is to be feared that it has grown cold on the anvil, 
and has not altogether taken the shape originally intended for it. I 
trust, however, that it will have had the effect of making clear to you 
the real progress of the past decade, on the one hand, and how much 
still remains to be done, not only by ourselves, but by our descendants 
as well, on the other. We often hear it said that in South Australia 
new land is more or less exhausted, with the unspoken inference that 
stagnation lies ahead of us. Personally, I take quite other views, and 
believe that the sooner we exhaust available new country the better 
will it be for us as a farming community. It cannot be said that in 
the past South Australia has been farmed, in the proper meaning of 
the term; for the most part we are a restless, more or less nomadic 
community, content to skim off the virgin cream of the land, and pass 
on to a new selection. Practices such as these are fatal to progress, 
and in my view the sooner temptation, in the shape of new land, is 
withdrawn from us, the sooner we shall attain to a State wheat 
average worthy of our grit, commonsense, and intelligence. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORT FOR MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers :— 

Eyre’s Peninsula. —Weather—Rough weather has been predominant thoughout 
the month, combined with mostly cool conditions with strong west and south-west 
breezes, interspersed with thundery and stormy conditions from north and north¬ 
west. Over lin. of rain has fallen, which has helped materially to improve the 
later wheats and oat crops. Crops.—In some cases Gluyas kaB been unable to 
withstand the weather conditions, and is laid badly. Red rust has developed 
rather strongly on a few of the more protected parts of crops. Early wheats are 
ripening irregularly, some patches being ready for the stripper, whilst others are 
yet soft and greenish. Natural feed is dying off, and grass seeds are plentiful. 
Rust has been noticed badly affecting some of the native grasses. Stock.—Horses 
that have been on the natural feed are fat, in fact rather too fat for fast harvest¬ 
ing work. Pests.—Cockatoos and parrots are congregating on the ripening wheat, 
and saving the harvesters some work. 

Booborowie. —-Weather-—This month the weather has been noted for its coldness 
and the quantity of rain that fell, not a week passing without a good rain. Frosts 
have been prevalent. Several very severe thunderstorms occurred during the last 
week. Crops have been greatly benefited during this month by the rains, and great 
improvement is shown, especially in the stubble crop^; the yields should be very 
heavy. Natural Feed—There is plenty of good natural feed, the grasses having 
been kept green by the late rains. Stock are in first class condition, and very free 
from illness. Pests-—Grubs have again made their appearance in the lucerne, and 
are doing damage. Miscellaneous—Haymaking will be started shortly; much 
lucerne has been cut for hay. 

Kybybolitc .—Weather—The weather has been very unseasonable, the 328 points 
of rain registered being 174 points in excess of the average for the month. The 
rain has generally been accompanied by hail and strong winds. Crops are gene¬ 
rally satisfactory, and still promise a good average yield, but on account of the 
cool wet conditions are somewhat late in maturing. Hay cutting will not be 
general for at least a fortnight, and then only if summer conditions are experi¬ 
enced in the meantime. Oat crops that were at all rank have lodged badly, but no 
other crops have been affected by the rough weather. Natural feed has gone to 
seed; much benefit will be obtained this year from a big seeding on most pastures. 
Stock are improved, and their condition ranges from good to fat. Shearing has 
been delayed by the rains, and is not yet completed. Fests—The Rutherglen fly 
has again been noticed in the district. Miscellaneous—Fallowing is still possible, 
and is being continued by some; the cultivation of fallow is also in progress. 

Turret field. —Weather-—The month of November was remarkable for its abnor¬ 
mal weather conditions. Instead of dry and warm weather, heavy falls of rain 
were experienced, the total for the month amounting to 335 points, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the temperatures were more like those of July and August rather than 
November. Crops—With heavy winds and the ground more or less in a sodden 
condition, farmers were rather anxious concerning their crops, but although some 
crops have been flattened to the ground in places, the amount of damage done is 
not great. The last fall of 61 points', registered on the 25th, did more damage in 
this respect than all the others put together. Haymaking has of course been 
greatly interfered with, and 1 owing to the suddenness of the downpours of rain 
farmers were at times unable to stook the sheaves, which were consequently at 
the mercy of the weather. So far there has been no sign of red rust in the wheat 
crops. Natural feed is still abundant, and owing to the wet and cool weather is 
not drying off so quickly as is usual at this time of the year. Stock are keeping 
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well and in good condition. Sparrows and starlings are very numerous. Owing 
to the cool and wet weather the cultivation of the fallow paddocks has not been 
so effective, as a fair proportion of the weeds is starting again when rain falls 
immediately after cultivation. 

Veitch. —Weather—Two hundred and four points of rain have been recorded 
for the month. Veitch average, 93 points. A few windy days have been experi¬ 
enced during the past week. Cr*ops all look well and are making a splendid head. 
Borne of the weak strawed varieties are inclined to go down. Natural feed good. 
Stock all in marketable condition. Pests—Nothing troublesome. Miscellaneous — 
Haymaking operations are nearing a finish, and a large quantity has been made 
in this district. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co. Limited, report on 1st December:— 

Butter. —Extremely favorable weather again ruled throughout the month of 
November, and this State continues to have a substantial surplus over local 
requirements, which is finding its way to the London market, where excellent prices 
continue to rule. This applies not only to factory butters, but to milled dairies, 
which last-named have very substantially improved in value since a month ago. 
Local rates for butter in prints at the close of the month, in accord with the 
Federal proclamation, were:—“Alfa,” Is. 4£d.; “Primus,” Is. 4d.; choice sepa¬ 
rators and dairies, Is. 2 Id. to Is. 3$d.; store and collectors \ Is. Id. to Is. l^d. 
per lb. 

Eggs. —Substantial consignments arrived throughout the month, and on the 
whole, parcels came to hand in excellent condition. Values remained extremely 
steady until the last week in November, when prices here, in sympathy with the 
advanced rates in the eastern States, hardened a halfpenny. Considerable quanti¬ 
ties were pulped, this material finding its way to the eastern States, as well as 
oversea. Quotations, loose, at mart, hen, 9|d.; duck, lOAd. per dozen. 

Cheese. —Record quantities have arrived from the factories, and yet prices 
have decidedly improved. Shipments to east and west have maintained, and rates 
are now 7$d. to 8 $d. per lb. for large to smaller sizes. 

Honey. —Market in this line is also firmer, values now being 3£d. to 4d. per 
lb. for prime clear extracted. Beeswax finds ready sale at Is. 5d. to Is. 6 d. per lb. 

Almonds. —Odd lots have come to hand during the month, and been easily dis¬ 
posed of at advanced prices. Brandis, lOd.; mixed softshells, 9d.; hardshells, 5d.; 
kernels, Is. 7d. per lb. 

Bacon. —Much heavier quantities of bacon were received during November, and 
rates are in consequence not quite so strong as those ruling a month earlier. Best 
factory-cured sides, lid. to Is. per lb.; hams, Is. Id. to Is. 3d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Extensive catalogues of poultry have been submitted, farmers 
wisely sending in their surplus stocks. The trade are now operating in antici¬ 
pation of Christmas requirements, and putting away in cold store, so that prices 
from now on are likely to bo good, where quality is right. Good table roosters, 
3s. 9d. to 4s. 9d.; nice conditioned cockerels, 3s. to 3s. fid.; plump hens, 2s. 3d. to 
3s. 3d., (a few coops of light sorts selling lower); ducks, 2s. fid. to 4 s. 2d. 5 geese, 
5s. fid. to fis. fid.; pigeons, 7Jd. each; turkeys, from 8 d. to lid. per lb. live weight 
for fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes. —The Adelaide market at present is being wholly supplied from the 
surrounding plains, where good crops are now being dug. Values have receded 
to the extent of £9 during the month. Onions. —There is no further demand for 
imported old ones, as supplies of local new ones are offering freely. Quotations:— 
Potatoes, £7 to £8 per ton of 2,2401be. on trucks, Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
Onions, £6 to £7 per ton of 2,2401be. on trucks, Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of November, 1916, also the 
average precipitation to the end of November, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Nov., 

1916. 

To end 
Nov., 
1916. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

Av'ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

8 tation. 

For 
Nov, 
1916. 

To end 
Nov., 
1916. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Nov. 1 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Fab North 

AND V 

PPER K 

fORTH. 


Lower ] 

i r 

North —contim 

led. 


Oodnadatta. 

057 

8*46 

4*33 

| 4*76 

Iledhill.1 

1-56 

21*13 1 

16-07 

16 79 

Warrina. 

0-87 


— 

— 

Spalding . 

1-85 

24*71 1 

19*36 

20-25 

William Creek... 

101 

— 

— 

i * 

Gulnare . 

1-89 

22*04 

19*00 

19*74 

Coward Springs .. 

0-56 

— 1 

— 


BundaleerW. Wks, 

1-61 

22*60 

16*34 

17-29 

Tarcoola . 

0-47 

612 

7*25 

7*581 

Yacka . 

1*41 

18*96 

14-56 

15-27 

Hcrgott . 

0-33 

5*65 

5*39 

6-04 

Koolunga. 

1*90 

19*87 

15*11 

1594 

Farina . 

0*06 

7*27 

6*11 

6*70 

Snowtown. 

2-88 

23*89 

16-06 

1570 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

1*30 

7*30 

7*83 

8*66 

Brinkworth. 

2-02 

22*60 

14*78 

15*48 

Beltana . 

0*81 

7*86 

8*43 

9*22 

Blyth. 

2-74 

22*26 

15*63 

16-34 

Blinman.... 

108 

11*25 

12*00 

12-83 

Clare. 

3-78 

32*74 

23*37 | 

24*30 

Hookina. 

1*15 

17*38 



Min taro Central... 

3-74 

33*97 

21-08 

21*99 

Hawker .. 

0*99 

17-57 

'11-36 

12*22 

. 

4*40 

37*15 

26*06 

27-17 

Wilson. 

1*22 

17*77 

11*01 

11*78 

Auburn ... 1 

4*86 

28*62 

23*27 

24-25 

Gordon. 

0*79 

13-28 

9*63 

10-26 

Hoyleton. 

3-99 

21-12 

17-17 

17*96 

Quom. 

1*15 

18*77 

13*17 

13*78 

Balaklava . 

3-12 

17*90 

16-63 

16*03 

Port Augusta.... 

1*15 

10*55 

8*95 

9*46 

Port Wakefield .. 

2*84 

18*05 

12*57 

13*13 

Port Augusta W.. 

1*03 

10*52 

8*73 

9-36 

Terowie . 

1*62 

15*18 

12*72 

13*71 

Bruce. 

1*26 

12*02 

9*57 

10*01 

Yarcowie. 

1-36 

16*52 

13-10 

18*91 

Hammond. 

1*86 

12*50 

10-77 

11 46 

H allot t. 

1*45 

17*17 

15*50 

16*40 

Wilmington. 

2*21 

21*78 

17*42 

18 26 

Mount Bryan ... 

2-13 

24-38 

15*05 

15*73 

Willowie ... 

1*89 

14*56 

11*30 

11*90 

Burra. 

2*25 

24*52 

16*99 

17*82 

Melrose . 

6*32 

32*82 

22-14 

23*04 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

2-51 

23-66 

18*07 

18*87 

Booleroo Centre.. 

2*80 

19*11 

15*83 

1583 






Port Germein ... 

2*44 

10*72 

12*11 

12-84 

west of Murray Range. 


Wirrabara. 

4*36 

28*65 

18*07 

18-91 

Manoora . 

3*88 

24-97 

17*17 

1809 

Appila . 

2*19 

17*13 

14*11 

15-08 

Saddleworth .... 

3*64 

22*22 ! 

18*80 1 

19-69 

Cradock . 

1*27 

10*81 

10*18 

10-80 

Marrabel . 

4*09 

29-45 

18*11 

1894 

Carrieton. 

1*49 

14*90 

11*34 

12*22 

Riverton . 

4*88 

28*34 

19*68 

20-48 

Johriburg. 

1-37 

11*37 

9*46 

10-21 

Tarlee. 

3*69 

22*00 

10*66 

1748 

Euroiia. 

2*33 

15*99 

13*24 

13-24 

Stockport . 

3-34 | 

23*04 

15-16 

15-89 

Orroroo . 

1*97 

15*75 

12-70 

13*42 

Hamley Bridge .. 

3*06 

21*22 

15-61 

16-45 

Black Rock . 

2*10 

14*98 

11-49 

12*25 

Kapunda . 

4*48 

26*97 

18*78 

19-67 

Petersburg. 

2*74 

16*55 

12*22 

13*07 

Freeling . 

3*59 

24-21 

17*03 

17-85 

V r»n rrn.ln. 

9.70 


13-04 

13*94 

Greenock . 

4*77 

22*14 

12*44 

21-46 


£ f 40 

IV Jul 

AO YTr 

Truro . 

3*46 

27*62 

18*84 

19-74 

North-East. 



Stockwell . 

3*95 

27*00 

19*33 

20-30 

Ucolta ......... 

1*65 

13*84 

«, 

___ 

Nuriootpa . 

4*01 

31*38 

20*20 

21-25 

Naokara. 

0*71 

10*68 


_ 

Angaston.* 

4’14 

31*28' 

21*18 

22-25 

Yunta . 

0*36 

7*82 

7-68 

8*22 

Tanunda . 

3*16 

28*34 

21*31 

22-28 

Waukaringa .... 

0*46 

9*08 

7-36 

7-94 

Lyndoch . 

3*86 

28*01 

22*07 

23-01 

Mannahill . 

0-42 

7*87 

7-83 

8*46 

Williamstown.... 

3*51 

— 

_ 

— 

Cockbum . 

0*49 

9*59 

.7-45 

7*97 






Broken Hill, NSW 

0*58 

9*67 

8*83 

9-63 

| Adelaide Plains. 








Mallala . 

3*14 

18*38 

16*10 

16-88 

Lower North. 



Roseworthy . 

3*92 

21-96 

16*53 

17*31 

PortPirie . 

3*38 

17*20 

12*55 

1321 

Gawler . 

3*92 

25*32 

18*37 

19*21 

Port Broughton . 

2-44 

19*47 

13*73 

14*33 

Two Wells ...... 

2*291 

18*43 

15*64 

16-36 

Bute . 

2-78 

22-05 

14*81 

15*42 

Virginia . 

3*76 

21*71 

16*77 

17 68 

Laura ... 

3*35 

22-43 

17*35 

18*22 

Smithfield . 

2-89 

21-47 

16*54 

17-30 

Caltowie. 

3-66 

20*75 

16 32 

17*27 

Salisbury. 

3*78 

24*33 

17*81 

18*57 

Jamestown. 

2*78 

21*94 

16*47 

17*46 

North Adelaide .. 

2*86 

30*19 

20*49 

21*49 

Gladstone . 

•3-26 | 

19*17 | 

15*24 

16*00 

Adelaide . 

2*84 

26*49 

20*10 

21*04 

Crystal Brook .... 

3*19 

20*59 

14*82 

15*62 

Brighton . 

2-53 

26*25 

19*02 

19*93 

Georgetown . 

2*38 

21*58 

17*42 

18*32 

Glenelg . 

2*20 

23-27 

17*52 

18*35 

Narridy . 

1-93 

16*86 

16 00 

16*70 

W&gtil . 

4*37 

26*76 | 

24*53 | 

25*89 
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RAINFALL—rcon^'nttcd. 



For 

To end 

Av’ge. Av’ge. 

Station. 

Nov. t 

Nov., 

to end Animal 


1916. 

1916 

Nov. Rainfall 




1 


Station. 

For 

Nov., 

1916. 

To end 
Nov., 
1916. 

Av’ge. 
to end 1 
Nov. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 







Adelaide Plains— mntinued. 


Glen Osmond . .. 3-86 32-91 24-15 25-26 

Mitcham . 3-66 29-93 22-52 23*47 

Belair.. 4-38 21*54 27-52 28-64 

Grange (Seaton) . 2-28 — — — 

Unley. 3-32 - — — 

Rose Park. 4-15 — — — 

Paradise. 3-54 — 

Mount Lofty Ranges; 

Toatreo Gully- 5-32 32-94 27-01 28-19 

Stirling West ... 5-60 54-16 44-88 46 70 

Uraidla . 5-23 53-83 42-59 44-35 

Clarendon . 3-65 36-28 32-26 33-67 

MorphettVale .. 3-08 26-78 22-36 23-32 

Noarlunga. 3-51 25-68 19-51 20 28 

Willunga. 3-63 30-25 25-07 25-98 

Aldinga . 2-72 24-04 19-47 '20-34 

Myponga. 4-36 — — — 

Millbrook Reservr. 5-04 — .— — 

Normanville .... 2-54 25-79 19-89 20-65 

Yankalilla. 3-26 40-95 21-91 22-78 

Cape Jervis. 1-72 15-99 15-71 16-34 

Mount Pleasant . 2-88 33-74 25-89 26-87 

Blumberg . 3-08 35-36 28-26 29-38 

Gumeracha. 4-20 38-59 32-01 33-30 

Lobethal . 4-74 44-53 34*13 35-38 

Woodside. 3-58 35-15 30-73 31-87 

Hahndorf. 3-58 35-26 34-16 35-45 

Naime . 2-94 29-46 27-78 28-83 

Mount Barker . .. 4-15 37-35 29-76 30-93 

Ec-hunga . 4-48 38-04 31-64 32-83 

Macclesfield. 4-25 36-29 29-64 30-72 

Meadows. 6-57 47-16 34-26 35-52 

Strathalbyn. 2-84 22-12 1 8-52 19-28 

Murray Flats and Valley. 

Wellington . 2-88 17-41 14-25 15-01 

Milang. 3-90 16-48 15-44 16-08 

Langhorne’s Brdg 2-13 14-79 14-53 15-27 

Tailera Bend .... 2-59 16-71 — — 

Murray Bridge .. 1-80 14-77 13-58 14-32 

Callington . 2*21 17-16 14-94 15-65 

Mannum . 1-33 13-76 11-14 11*67 

Palmer__ 1*57 17-80 14-91 15-80 

Sedan. 0-79 15-65 11-33 11-92 

Swan Reach. M2 — — — 

Blanchetown .... 1*01 9-43 10-06 10-71 

“Eudunda. 3-72 24-52 16-44 17-33 

Sutherlands. 1-90 16-37 9-99 10-60 

Morgan . 1-87 12-06 8-57 9-29 

Overland Comer. 1*23 9-94 11-42 11 42 

Renmark. 2-28 12-60 10-93 10-93 

Loxton. 1*95 15*55 — — 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 

Eucla. 0*67 10-89 9-74 10-13 

White Well. 0-47 11-59 9-11 9-67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 0-94 14-29 11-87 12*11 

Penorig.... M3 10-09 11-57 11*93 

Murat Bay. 0*90 14-40 — 

«moky Bay. 0-62 14*18 — — 

gtreaky Ba y. 1*01 15*88 15 - 31 1 5*31 


West of Spencer’s Gulf— continued. 


Port Elliston .... 1*33 18-49 16-49 16-49 

i Port Lincoln .... 1-69 23-48 19-28 19-88 

, TumbyBay .... 1-85 16-65 14-54 15*00 

Carrow. 2*20 18-66 — — 

I Cowell . 2-36 12-64 11-29 11 76 

| Point Lowly. 2-58 13-48 15-60 12-21 

Petina . 0-40 - - — — 

j Talia. M0 — — — 

| Cummins. 1-95 -— — — 

! Amo Bay . 126 — — 

Clove . 1*41 — — — 

Hummock Hill .. 1*34 — — — 

Port Vincent .... 1-38 — — — 

Yorke’s Peninsula. 

Wallaroo. 1-64 18-39 13-53 14*05 

Kadina. 2-36 21-88 16-33 15*88 

Moonta . 2-63 21*77 14-62 15*22 

Green’s Plains ... 1-89 20-37 15-24 15*73 

Maitland . 3-04 30-06 19-36 20*08 

Ardrossan . 1*41 18*88 13-38 13*89 

Port Victoria ... 1-56 21-45 14-63 15-20 

Curramulka. 1-03 20-64 17-90 18*51 

Minlaton . 2-13 25-15 16-85 17*41 

Stansbury . 1*95 20*90 16-51 17*06 

Warooka. 2-94 22-40 17-15 17*71 

Yorketown . 2-99 21-98 16-89 17*47 

Edithburgh. 2-64 21-32 15-89 16*48 

South and South-East. 

Cape Borda. 2-68 25-80 24-33 25-09 

Kingscote . 2-26 22-55 18-23 18-95 

Pcnncshaw . 2-68 22-11 20-54 21*34 

Cape Willoughby.. 3-67 29-86 18-88 19*69 

Victor Harbor ... 3*46 21-36 21*36 22*18 

Port Elliot. 3*41 20-46 19-56 20*33 

Goolwa. 3-94 21-98 17*22 17*93 

Pinnaroo. 3-49 20-13 15-80 16*74 

Parilla . 2-88 19-95 — — 

Lameroo . 2-42 20*37 15*59 16*65 

Parrakie. 2-24 17*44 — — 

Geranium . 2*69 20-45 — — 

Peake. 2-80 19-95 — — 

Cooke’s Plains .. 3-23 20-93 13-98 14-74 

Coomandook- 3*07 23*03 — — 

Kalangadoo. 5*19 — — 18*87 

Meningie . 2*83 22*32 18-04 17*49 

Coonalpyn. 2*48 21*98 16*55 16*80 

Tintinara. 2-48 23-30 17-61 18*78 

Keith. 2-38 21*04 — — 

Bordertown. 2-89 20*97 18*62 19*76 

Wolseley . 2-87 20-78 16*84 17*72 

Frances . 2-27 19*40 19-47 20*74 

Naaraooorte . 2-93 23*40 21*50 22*60 

Penola.. 4*03 26*37 25*39 26*78 

Lucindale . 3-05 23*18 22*13 23*32 

Kingston.. 2*37 24*33 23*52 24*73 

Robe . 2-78 29*54 23*68 24*69 

Beachport. 3*45 31*81 26-42 27*51 

Millicent . 4*02 34*71 28*01 29*25 

Mount Gambier . 4*02 32*88 30*23 32*00 


II C t Nrthu mbe rland | 3*55 27*90 25* 4 0 | 26-63 
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t 

— 

— 
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Freeling.. 

412 

7 

— 
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413 

13 

— 
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412 
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— 
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27 
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16 

—- 
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11 
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* 

— 

■ 
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♦ 

— 

— 



6 

10 
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t 

— 

—— 


HI 

_ 

6 

Green Patch.. 

422 

11 

— 


426-30 

19 

20 

Gumeracha ......... 

427 

— 

— 
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• 

9 

13 

Hal id on... 

424 

— 

— 

Bookpumong East .. 

423 

— 

— 

Hartley .... 

428 

6 

9 


408 

8 
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407 

12 


• 


_ 

Hilltown . 

412 

— 

— 

Rnwhill 

0 

_ 

— 

Hookina.. 

407 

6 

2 


417 

7 

4 

Inman Valley . 

431 

7 

16 


424 

9 

— 

Ironbank .. 

t 

— 

— 

Bund&leer Springs .. 

412 

. 

_ 

Julia... 

* „ 


— 



Kadina.. 





• 

— 

— 


*— 

—— 


418 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo . 

432 

9 

13 


* 

11 

— 

Kanmantoo ......... 

428 

2 

6 


* 


— 

Karoonda.. 

* 

— 

— 


412 


_ 

Keith .. 

* 

— 

— 


t 


_ 

KiKi. 

* 

— 

— 


t 

14 

_ 

Kingscote ... 

• 

— 

— 

Cherry Gardens. 


5 

2 

Kingston-on-Murray. 

424 

— 

— 

Clanfiald. 

t 

16 

— 

Kongorong . 

432 

6 

2 

Clare ,,,,,,,, ttTTT . 

* 


— 

Koonibba .. 

422 3 

6 

2 

niavAtwlAn . 

430 

_ 

— 

Koppio.. 

422 

11 

— 

Platmon Rnra __ 

* 

12 

_ 

Kybybolite .. 

432 

7 

4 

Onltnn . .... 

* 

_ 

Lameroo.. .. 

a 

16 

— 

Pn/tniATwlmV 

a 

16 


Laura ... •. 

* 

— 

— 

Pnnmnomn ... _ _ 

• 

16 

— 

Leighton.. 

409 

— 

— 

PnnnuInTii . 

424 

16 


Lone Pine 

414 

6 

■ — 

Ptfvmftiirftvnk 

a 


Longwood.. 

428 

16 

— 

PoorshiA. . 

* 

16 

— 

Loxton.. 

a 

— 

— 

Cradoek ,,,,, *. T T T t 

• 

16 


Lucindale ... 

433 

— 

— 

Pwatal ttmolr . . 

412 

.. . 

Lyndoch............ 

t 

7 

— 

ftu mnruTis. 

422 

9 

6 

MacGiliivray. 

t 

— 

— 

PvMIAf Rf VAT 

t 

7 

4 

Maitland ........... 

• . 

2 

— 

TlftVAnnnipt; . . *_ 

* 



Mallala... 

a 

11 

8 

Bsvson. «... 

• 

— 


Mangalo.. 

a 

— 

— 

BahibI Rav _ 

* 



Mantling ..... ...... 

424 

— 



a • 

iij—|— 


Meadows South .... 

1 

6 

2 


. a 

. 


Meningie .. 

a 

— 

— 

filhow Hill.... 

+ 

16 

- 

Milang. 

1 

10 

... 

Fiirftlin t __, 
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Millioent.. 

t 

12 

9 

Forest Range ....... 

427-31 

i 14 

— 

Miltalie..... 

419-2C 

1 9 

6 
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8 

5 
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• 

9 

6 
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« 

— 

— 

R&mco . 

426 

— 

— 

Mintaro.. 1 . 

409-10 

9 

6 

Redhill. 

* 

6 

2 

Mitchell. 

* 

^— 

— 

Renmark . 

426 

— 

— 

Monarto South. 

424 

— 

— 

Riverton . 

414 

— 

— 

Monteith. 

a 

— 

— 

Roberts and Verran.. 

421 

12 

— 

Moonta. 

418 

16 

— 

Rosenthal. 

415 

— 

— 

Moorlands. 

t 

— 

— 

Rosy Pine. 

425 

— 

— 

Morchard . 

406 

9 

— 

Saddle worth. 

416 

— 

— 

Morgan. 

424 

— 

— 

Salisbury. 

416 

6 

— 

Morph ett Vale. 

t 

— 

— 

Salt Creek. 

a 

— 

— 

Mount Barker. 

430-1 

6 

3 

Sandalwood. 

a 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan . 

* 

— 

— 

Sherlock . 

a 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan East .. 

t 

16 

— 

Spalding . 

Stirling ’8 Well. 

a 

— 

— 

Mount Compass .... 

* 

— 

— 

+ 

9 

— 

Mount Gambier .... 

433-4 

9 

— 

Stockport. 

a 

— 

— 

Mount Hope. 

« 

15 

— 

Strathalbyn. 

431 

5 

2 

Mount Pleasant .... 

♦ 

— 

— 

Sutherlands. 

a 

— 

— 

Mount Remarkable .. 

• 

— 


Tantanoola . 

• 

2 

6 

Mundalla . 

435 

13 

10 

Tarcowie . 

a 

5 

2 

Mundoora .. 

• 

_ 

_ 

Tatiara. 

a 

2 

6 

Murray Bridge. 

425 

9 

— 

Tintinarra. 

a 



Mypolonga . 

t 

6 

3 

Two Wells . 

a 

— 

— 

Mvponga . 

• 

— 

— 

CTraidlaandSummert’n 

431 

4 

— 

Myrla . 

• 

_ 

— 

Waikerie . 

a 

15 

1 — 

McNamara Pore .... 

♦ 

_ 

— 

Warcowie. 

a 

16 

— 

Nantawarra. 

417 

— 

— 

Warrow . 

a 

— 

— 

Naracoorte . 

436 

9 

— 

Water vale. 

a 

— i 

— 

Narridy..... 

• 

16 

— 

Wepowie . 

a 

2 

6 

Naming . 

N Atherton. t 

• 

X 

412 

16 

— 

Whyte-Tarcowie.... 
Wilkawatt . 

a 

* i 

— 

— 

North Booborowie 

_ 

— 

Willowie . 

a 

6 

2 

North Bundaleer .... 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wilmington. 

407 

— 

— - 

Northfield. 

417 

5 

2 

Wirrabara. 

t 

— 


Orroroo. 

♦ 

16 

— 

Wirrega . 

a 

— 

— 

Parilla . 

• 

7 

4 

Wollowa . 

a 

21 

— 

Parilla Well.. 

• 

— 

— 

Woodleigh . 

425 

— 

— 

parrakie ,,,, T T .. f , 

♦ 

2 

6 

Woodside. 

a 

— 


Paakeville . 

• 


Wynarka ... 

425 

_ 

___ 

Penola .. . 

a 

2 

_ 

Yabmana. 

a 

— 

— 

Pencmg t . 

423 

• 

9 

13 

Yacka . 

411 

___ 

_ 

Petina ... 


Yadnarie . 

421-3 

— 

— 

Pine Forest . 

* 

— 

— 

Yallunda .. 

t 

— 

— 

Pinnaroo . 

425 

t 

$ 

. 

Yaninee . 

423 

— 


Pom pool a. 

7 , 21 

11,26 

Yeelanna . 

423 

— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

a 

— 

— 

Yongala Vale . 

412 

4 

8 

Port Klimt llft ttl1 

t 

16 

20 

Yorketown . 

• 

_" 


Port Germein . 

♦ 
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• No report retired during the month of Ootober. t Formal report only received. 

t Held over until neat month. 


I X . 

ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Date of Meeting— January 10th, 1917. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

October 9th.—Present: 17 members and one visitor. 

Care and Feeding op Working Horses.—A paper on this subject ^vas read by 
Mr. S. Twigden, who said that if horses were kept in a small paddock adjoining the 
stables they would require less attention than if enclosed in a stable. Hay should 
be slightly on the green side, and a mixture of wheat and white oats was preferable. 
Every master should see "that each horse received its proper share of feed, that it 
was fed at regular hours with a properly balanced ration, and given time to finish 
its feed. Horses should have regular hours of work, and eight hours of general 
farm work was sufficient. Every horse should have a collar of its own. Changing 
collars from horse to horse every day was % sure method of producing sore 
shoulders. Unevenness of length of chains very often resulted in sore shoulders. 
The animals should be groomed every morning. Mr. H. Brown considered that hay 
should not be too green and should have plenty of grain in it. Mr. H. A. Tilbrook 
said that horses should not work more than four hours without something to eat. 
Mr. W. Toop preferred wheat and oaten hay mixed and cut somewhat green. 
Horses should always be watered before meals. Mr. E. J. Kitto said that damped 
feed was very beneficial in summer and autumn. Wattle bark lotion was good for 
tender shoulders. Mr. R. Jasper said that a horse should not be given more to 
eat than it could clean up. Mr. Scriven said that slow eaters should always be 
allowed time to eat their feed. 

The Privileges op the Bureau. —Mr. J. W. Reichstein read a paper on the 
privileges of the Bureau, in which he said that the object of the Bureau was the 
improvement of the agricultural industry by the dissemination of practical informa¬ 
tion and scientific knowledge. The Bureau enabled the scientific officers of the 
Department to educate the farmers in the latest methods in the raising and treat¬ 
ment of produce. Members of the Bureau should be regular attendants at the 
meetings, and take a fair share of the work. They should make it their duty to 
bring under the attention of other members any matters of practical interest 
connected with agriculture which they might notice, and should give freely of 
their experience for the benefit of their fellows. Mr. W. Toop said that if farmers 
took more interest in the Bureau, much more would be learned. Mr. Kitto said that 
the Agricultural Bureau had greatly influenced a better class of farming in South 
Australia. 


AMYTON, October 17th.—A paper was read by Mr. H. C. Pitchers dealing with 
farming on scientific lines. He traced the growth of modern methods of farming 
and showed the necessity for them. In the course of discussion, Mr. H. K. Gum 
said that he favored shallow fallowing and feeding oft with sheep. Mr. Foulis 
expressed the opinion that it was possible to spoil a crop with too much manure. 
Mr. W. Gum said that rain was the best fertiliser, but considered that some manure 
should be used. Mr. Donohue said that manure improved green land, but fallow 
did not require it so much. 

EURELJA,, November 25th.—The initial meeting of the Branch was well atten¬ 
ded. A pape/ was read on breakages in binders, by Mr. C. A. Kaerger, in which 
he pointed but that the parts which most frequently broke*in binders were the 
fans. It was a great improvement to thread No. 14 binding wire about Sin. from 
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the ends of fans (in heavy crops at both ends) in order to make a complete circle. 
That held the fans more firmly and prevented them giving way. Another improve¬ 
ment was to fix a prop to the pole, which would keep the weight off the horses ’ 
necks when the machine was stopped. It could be so arranged to be unstrapped 
when needed. 

HAWKER, September 19th.—Mr. J. Smith read a paper on the cheapest method 
of harvesting wheat crops in that district, contending that the combined harvester 
provided the most useful and the cheapest method of garnering the crop. Members, 
in discussion, agreed with the views of the writer of the paper, if the farmer were 
sure of harvesting 8bush. to the acre. 

October 18th.—Mr. B. Mansom read a paper dealing with bookkeeping on the 
farm, in which he urged the many advantages to be derived in farming from the 
maintenance of a proper set of books. 

HOOKINA, October 10th.—Mr. B. Murphy read a paper on haymaking, in which 
he advocated cutting plenty of hay, when the opportunity occurred in that district, 
where dry seasons were experienced every few years. Wheat should be cut before 
the grain was more than three parts full sized, because the straw was much 
sweeter and all the flag was saved. If left until later, waste occurred in the grain 
in carting and stacking, and mice and birds did considerable damage. Parts of 
the crop dirty with wild oats should be cut away, because if allowed to ripen the 
seeds would be blown over the ground and a very dirty crop would be reaped the 
following year. It was a great saving of labor to cut hay with a binder, because 
sheaved hay could be carted when it was too windy to cart loose hay. Members 
generally concurred in the views expressed. 

WILMINGTON, October 11th.—Mr. Farrell read a paper entitled, “ Will Bulk 
Handling of Wheat Benefit the Farmer V 9 and it excited considerable discussion. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEAUFORT. 

October 5th.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Side Lines on the Farm. —In a paper dealing with side lines- on a farm, Mr. 
G. Underwood drew attention first of all to sheep, without which, he said, the farm 
was not complete. The Merino, free of wrinkles and without much grease in the 
wool, was the breed preferred. The rams could be allowed to run with the ewes 
all the year round. Ewes could be saved for breeding and wethers used for mutton. 
Throe or four cows, preferably of the Shorthorn breed, should be kept. These 
should be purchased just when coming into milk, kept as long as possible, and then 
fattened and sold. Pigs could be fed on slops from the house, skim milk, and 
waste corn. They should be given the run of an acre or so, wire netted and enclos¬ 
ing a straw stack. The Mid York was the best breed. Poultry, and a few Guinea 
fowls should be allowed the run of the place, ami geese kept apart from the fowls 
and carefully attended, had their place on the farm. Mr. Mugford agreed that sheep 
came first, as they provided meat and wool and also kept the fallow clean. They 
paid the best. Cows also paid well, especially of late, because dairy produce had 
been a good price. Pigs were also profitable and it was a good idea to have a 
straw stack instead of a sty, because it would keep the pigs warm and clean. 
Poultry were good and not much trouble. Mr. W. B. Sampson said if sheep were 
kept the tendency would be to spare the feed and leave the fallowing until it was 
too late and loss would be incurred in that way. He thought fowls paid the best. 
All that had to be done was to throw them a bit of wheat and then let them 
scratch for the rest. Mr. J. Sampson said sheep were the most profitable. As 
long as the fences were strong, they would look after themselves. He was averse 
to leaving the sams with the ewes all the year round. Lincolns and Shrops. were the 
best for mutton, but they required better fences than the Merino, which was the 
best for wool. The more wrinkles the mor^ wool. Cows were too much of a tie 
and made too much work. The Yorkshire pigs were becoming favorites, but he 
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thought they got too fat. Poultry were very profitable and not much trouble. 
Mr. 0. Wilson found that Guinea fowls would not keep the foxes *away. He also 
liked the Mid York pigs. 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, lfcin. to 19in.). 

October 9th.—Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Handling Young Horses. —Mr. A. Clogg read a paper on the handling of young 
horses, in which he recommended driving the animal into a small yard, putting a 
rope on its neck, and tying it up to a post. It would do the horse no harm to have 
a good pull, and then it should be rubbed gently with the hand, or, if it were very 
wild, with a stick until the animal realised that it was not to be hurl Then a 
halter should be put on. There might be some difficulty about that operation, and 
it was well to have a spring hook at the bit which should be undone and the halter 
then slipped over the ears. A point should be made of always treating the animal 
kindly. When the colt had been caught a rein should be attached to the bit, and 
the animal made to run in a circle, first on one side and then on the other. If very 
hard to hold, the rein should be slipped through the bit rings under the jaws, and 
one man could then very easily hold it. When put to work, it should be in a well- 
fitting collar, and the horse should not be worked too long. When returning to the 
yard before being turned out, the animal should have its shoulders washed with 
cold water and salt. If not in a tandem team, the colt should be driven 
with reins and made to draw a log before being driven with a breast team, in order 
to accustom it to the collar* To make the colt start with the others, it should be 
touched lightly with a stick and called by name. Mr. Cox preferred an old collar 
for a young horse, and put the young horse in the body of a wagon after handling. 
Mr. Bartrum recommended teaching foals to be accustomed to be tied up. 

Gardening in Beetaloo Valley. —Premising that Beetaloo Valley was an ideal 
Bpot for gardening, Mr. A. H. Jacobi, in a paper dealing with gardening in that 
area, said it was well sheltered on the eastern and western sides by high rows of 
hills, which formed natural windbreaks, and provided an underground soakage to 
the alluvial flats where oranges, lemons, and vines did well and yielded heavy crops 
of good quality. Those alluvial flats were not suitable for growing crops of wheat, 
but with a fair amount of Btable manure, they could not be excelled for producing 
root crops, which could be grown between the other trees. The bird pest was 
against growing vines, which could not be made, profitable until a check was put 
on the birds. The eastern slopes could be planted with almost any kind of fruit 
trees, the only ones unprofitable in his experience being walnut and cherry trees. 
The past summer’s experience showed that a wind break was required on the north 
side of gardens, as that portion of the garden had Buffered somewhat from hot 
Winds. Therefore he recommended'planting a double row of almond trees. They 
required no looking after, and very often gave a profitable return. Olives might 
answer the same purpose. It would be well to experiment w'th a few trees before 
planting largely. Mr. Burton agreed that cherry growing was not suitable in that 
district but certain kinds of walnuts might do. Citrus fruits were most profit¬ 
able, and vegetables also. They would soon pay for an irrigation plant. 

BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15.83in.). 

November 10th.—Present: five members and one visitor. 

Tree Planting. —Trees not only benefited stock and human beings, observed Mr. 
E. J. Nottle, in a paper on tree planting, but also improved the appearance of pro¬ 
perty. Trees were also valuable for their timber, and as the forests of the World 
were diminishing rapidly, it was important that they should be planted promptly to 
secure the future timber supply. The demand was continuous and increasing. In 
that district tree planting would minimise the devastation of the hot drying north 
winds, which took the moisture out of the soil. He recommended the Kurrajong, 
which grew to a height of 30ft., and not only afforded extensive shade, but pro¬ 
vided good feed for stock. In Spain, areas which had been denuded of timber 
for the production of charcoal were ravaged by the winds, which, taking the 
moisture out of the soil, transformed the land into sandy wastes. Experiments had 
demonstrated that in forest lands 25 per cent, more rain was registered than on 
open land. Mr. W. H. Nottle, sen., referred to the usefulness of trees, which he 
had planted as shelters for sheep and their beautifying effect upon tile landscape. 
Mr. W. G. Whibley also endorsed the yiews of the writer of the paper, and com* 
mented on the value of trees as windbreaks and for sheltering stock. 
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GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16in.). 

October 7th.—Present: 18 members. 

Pigs on the Farm. —Pigs should be on every farm, observed Mr. A. B. Blesing, 
in a paper on that subject, whether bred on the farm or purchased as weaners to 
fatten. The farmer who bred his own pigs secured the breeder's profits, which, 
under present conditions, meant a very good return. As to the breed of pigs, for 
bacon he preferred the Berkshire and Yorkshire cross or even the Berkshire and 
Tamworth cross, which produced a good bacon pig, something that would grow 
and not get too fat. If farmers took more care than was usual over wheat clean¬ 
ing, and the rubbish, such as screenings, white heads, &c., were fed to the pigs 
and turned into pork or bacon, profit could be made, and a better sample of wheat 
sent to market. Pigs, if fed in a proper manner, did not require a great amount 
of food to make them grow. If bought early in the year—from July to October— 
and one had a cow or two, the skim milk through the spring, with a little green 
feed, would keep them in good growing condition. Better still would be a small 
pig-proof paddock sown with barley. With plenty of exercise pigs grew better 
than when shut up in a small sty, and there was not nearly so much work looking 
after them, especially if the water was laid on. Pigs, if fed in that way and kept 
in a fair growing condition, should produce a carcass weighing from 2001 bs. to 
2501bs. at 12 months old. They should not be kept more than 12 months, except 
for breeding, as young pork was always preferable to pork from old pigs. Curing 
the older animal was more risky than the smaller or younger one. Every farmer 
should know how to cure his own bacon and hams. It was simple enough, and 
did not involve a great amount of time. In reply to questions, Mr. Blesing said that 
the following mixture had proved excellent for curing bacon:—For rubbing into 
the meat—641bs. salt, 41bs. brown sugar, $lb. saltpetre; for the brine—enough 
salt should be used to make the liquid sufficiently strong for an egg to float in. 
The water should be boiled before the salt was mixed with it. The meat should 
be left in the brine about three weeks. An elaborate smoking house was not 
essential, one made of bags answering the purpose very well. In the discussion 
which ensued it was considered that pigs should be castrated when a week old. 

LEIGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

October 5th.—A small attendance. 

Breaking the Farm Colt. —Mr. R. Flower read a paper entitled “Breaking 
the Farm Colt," in the course of which he urged that it was necessary to get the 
colt in a secure yard with one or two aged horses and put a rope on him by means 
of a lassoo or a crush pen. The next step was to put the halter and winkers on. A 
good scheme was to work the winkers gradually along the top of the neck until in 
position, leaving the bit to be put in last. To teach the colt to lead quickly 
practically without the aid of a whip, a rope should be passed up through the bit 
ring over the head and down the other side the same, and the rope tied together at 
the bottom. Then, with a sharp pull to either side and motioning and speaking 
an appropriate word or two, the colt would soon follow without the sharp pulls. 
The animal should then be attached to a log and taught to pull. It was strongly 
advisable to handle and educate the beast thoroughly before it was placed in 
the team. A good deal could be taught in a few hours, but firmness and tenderness 
were necessary. 


MINTARO. 

September 19th.—Present: 36 members and visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —The meeting was held at “ Hillandale,' * the property of 
Mr. C. J. H. Wright (Vice-President). A general inspection of the farm took 
place, and particular interest centred in the wheat, barley, and oat stud plots, 
which had been carried on for several years. Various imported and local varieties 
wore under test. A sprinkling plant, covering an area of about 50ft. x 25ft. at 
each shift, was worked by a 2-h.p. petrol engine, distributing the water direct 
from a well. Fruit and vegetables and plantations of sugar gums, other eucalypts 
and pines were favorably commented on. The visitors were entertained at tea, 
after which an address dealing with the chemistry of the farm and garden was 
delivered by Mr. Wright He dealt at length with the general chemical principles 
underlying the life, growth, nourishment and protection of plants. The changes 
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taking place at the germination of the seed were explained, and the various pro¬ 
perties essential to growth were detailed. The power of roots to absorb food in 
solution was dealt with, and chemical factors which operated in connection with the 
time for cutting hay, the practice of fallowing, &c., were discussed. The properties 
and functions of humus were explained, and the importance of lime as a soil amend¬ 
ment emphasised. The composition of different classes of soils, and their physical 
properties were considered, as well as means for effecting their improvement. Mr. 
Wright spoke of his two years ’ experience with high-grade superphosphate (45- 
47 per cent.) which he recommended. He pointed out the wisdom of instituting 
a search for potash deposits in Australia, and the need for a classification and 
analysis of soils. 


MINTARO. 

November 4th.—Present: 21 members. 

Haymaking. —The first thing in growing wheat for hay, remarked Mr. James 
Thomas, in a paper on haymaking, was to determine what kind of wheat to grow. 
He preferred King’s Early, Marshall’s No. 3, and Bluey. The first named came 
to maturity early in the season, and so allowed the farmer to finish haymaking 
before commencing harvesting. The only disadvantage was that it had a ten¬ 
dency to go down, when left for grain. Marshall’s No. 3 was a good all-round 
wheat, suitable for either hay or grain. Bluey was a late wheat, suitable for a 
chaff merchant, but rather too late to grow on an average farm, where the farmer 
was anxious to get his hay in before he started reaping. The best time to cut the 
hay fvas when the grain was in the doughy stage. The size of sheaves should 
be about 30in. in circumference at the band. After cutting and tying, the hay 
should be left for a day, and then put into round stooks of about 25 or 30 
sheaves, with heads upward. The time to cart the hay could be determined by 
taking one of the centre sheaves from the stook, pulling therefrom a straw, and 
breaking it at the first joint. If it broke clean it was time to start carting. That 
usually occurred, if the weather was hot, about 10 or 12 days after cutting. The 
stack, in hilly country, should be built up and down the slope, because the water 
that fell from the roof of the stack would then run away from both sides. For 
dunnage he preferred logs of wood with a covering of straw. A stack of about 
50 tons should be built 6yds. wide by 15yds. long, with an 18ft. wall, drid about 9ft. 
from the eaves to the top. In building the stack, he preferred square corners, 
because it was easy to keep the corners from getting low. In commencing to build, 
the first row of sheaves should be laid butts out, and the second row with the 
heads out, the heads touching the bands of the first row, and the third row with 
the heads touching the bands of the second row, and so on, until the middle of 
the stack was reached. As the stack grew higher with each load thrown on, the 
height of the centre should be increased by adding a few extra layers of sheaveB. 
By keeping the stack well filled in the centre it leaned outwards on the sides, and 
water which fell from the roof did not run down the sides. On reaching the 
height of 18ft., the centre should be filled before the roof was put On. Commencing 
the roof, he would lay one row of sheaves (butts out) about 6in. out all the way 
round except the ends, which would not be drawn in at fill, but left as a gable. 
In placing the next layer the sheaves should be with heads out, well over the 
previous layer, and be backed up with another layer, so that the outside and the 
second row were butt to butt. Tljat caused the butt of the next outside upper 
row to keep high, and so cause rain, should it fall before the stack was thatched, to 
run outwards. The laying of the outside layer heads out should be continued, 
only drawn in a few inches each time, with the second layer butts against the first 
layer, and the third row, heads out, covering the second layer, and so on, till the 
top of the stack was reached, when there would be a top to the stack that would 
keep out the rain without thatch. For thatching the stack, he preferred sheaved 
straw. His method was to first put wires over the stack with the weights attached, 
placing them about 5ft apart. Then a row of sheaved straw (butts out) should 
be placed on the eaves, with a stick in the sheaf in order to prevent it from 
wrigging out with the wind. A string should then be drawn from one wire to 
the other, lifting the wire at the same time and tying it tightly. For the next 
upper row the sheaf heads should be placed out, the butt of the sheaf being pulled 
out slightly, and the string then drawn across again and tied. This process should 
be repeated until the top of the stack was reached, and then the other side should 
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be done.—Mr. C. J. H. Wright considered King’s White was the best wheat for 
hay, and the bearded head did not hurt the horses. He agreed with the sugges¬ 
tions in regard to stooking, and said that the time to stook was governed by the 
weather and the kind of land from which the hay was cut. On red land, it could 
be stooked straight after the binder, but on black land it should be left a day or 
two. Mr. Kelly preferred White Tuscan or Crossbred 53, but Algerian oats and a 
late wheat sown together for hay were best. He was averse to stooking on the 
flat, because the lower sheaves were always damaged. The best way to stook was 
to place the first sheaf so that it would stand alone, and the others should be 
grouped around, but so that they did not lean too much against the first sheaf. He 
preferred hand stooking to using the fork, because the .sheaves could be put in 
the stook in better shape. He favored round corners to a stack, because square ones 
were difficult to keep straight. Mr. 8. Garrard had not obtained very good re¬ 
sults from Zealand Blue. Jf hay had to be left in the paddock long, it was well 
to make large, well-constructed stocks, with the sheaves upright, and then there 
would be no danger of damage from rain, and it kept a better color. No hay that 
was not properly dry should be put in the bottom of the stack. He preferred 
building the stack near the cutter, and then, with a shed over the cutter, in which 
the hay could be thrown, he could cut chaff on wet days. Mr. John Thomas pre¬ 
ferred King’s Early, grown with a late wheat, which gave some grain and a good 
color. He had grown Indian Runner 7ft. Gin. in height. It made good chaff 
and the horses liked it, but it caused teeth difficulties. 


YACKA. 

October 16th.—Present: IJ members. 

Poultry Farming. —A paper was read by Mr. W. T. Tilbrook on poultry farm¬ 
ing, in which he said that looked after properly, fowls would pay, but if neglected 
or badly eared for they would never be a source of profit. To make poultry 
farming pure and simple profitable it required to be carried out on a large scale. 
That required money, a complete knowledge of the business in all its branches, 
and a capacity for hard work. On a farm poultry gave good profit when the 
matter was carefully studied, because a great deal of .material which otherwise 
might go to waste could be used. Undoubtedly in that way profit could be made 
from keeping fowls in lots of 20 to 100 as opposed to poultry farming on a large 
scale. Fowls should be given clean water every day in vessels placed 2in. or 
3in. off the ground, in order that the hens should not fill the receptacle with litter. 
All water should be kept in the shade. Young chickens should be fed on moistened 
bran and pollard, cracked wheat, or oats until three or four weeks old. Green 
feed chopped up very fine should be given two or three times a week. Two sizes 
of chickens should not be run together, because the small ones would not get 
enough to eat, and would be trampled on. As soon as the roosters could be dis¬ 
tinguished they should be separated from the pullets. Weaklings should be killed 
off. On account of their variety the table scraps were about the best egg- 
producing food. They should be thrown into a pot, covered with water, and 
boiled. A little bran should be added to the mixture, and when cooled given to 
the fowls. Stale or sour scraps should not be given to the birds. It was bad 
policy to stint the food of the fowls. Stock birds should be good specimens 
of the breed, fully developed, and not less than 12 months old. Hens should be 
watehed when moulting time arrived. A hen that always kept a rosy comb and 
shed a few feathers at a time had a good strong constitution. If hens were a 
long time moulting they should be caught and all the old long wing and tail 
feathers pulled out.' It would be found that they would then quickly feather up. 
Tbey should also have meat two or three times a week, for meat assisted in the 
production of new feathers. Hens should be set on the ground, and about three 
days before the eggs hatched insectibane should be sprinkled around the nest and 
on the hen. The old nest should be taken out and fresh straw supplied. Hens 
should not be set on chaff. The chickens should be left until about 48 hours old, 
and lien moved to a fresh place and put on the ground It was a good plan to 
provide a small yard enclosed with fine wire netting, that the chickens could not 
get through, and then the hen could protect them. The ground should be soft, 
and there should be plenty of scratching litter for the chickens to run on, or they 
would be troubled with scaly legs or corns. 
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BUNDALEER SPRINGES, October 9th.—The paper contributed to congress by 
Mr. G. Hill, of Georgetown, entitled * * Oare of the Farm Mare , 11 was read and dis¬ 
cussed. 

CANOWIE BELT, November 11th.—The meeting of the Branch took the form 
of a visit to the Government Experimental Farm at Booborowie, which proved in¬ 
teresting and instructive. 

CRYSTAL BROOK, October 21st.—Mr. A. E. Clarke read a paper entitled, 
“Should Political Subjects be Discussed at Bureau Meetings?" and arrived at 
the conclusion that they should not. An animated discussion took place, in which 
the opinion was almost unanimous that political questions hhould be excluded from 
Bureau discussions. 

GEORGETOWN, October 11th.—Mr. M. J. McAuley read a paper describing 
operations performed by Mr. F. E. Place, the Government Veterinary Expert, 
during his .visit to Georgetown in June last. 

HILL TOWN, September 29th.—Mr. C. Kostera read a paper on colt breaking 
on the farm, which was freely discussed, members generally endorsing the views 
expressed in the paper. 

NORTH BOOBOROWIE, November 13th.—Mr. S. E. Mudge delivered a short 
address on harvesting barley. He advised reaping at once, when the barley was 
ripe, with a wide-combed dampweather stripper. It was necessary to tread out 
the heads before winnowing, and he recommended, where possible, the use of the 
binder and thresher in preference to the stripper and winnower. Mr. W. H. 
Richards said that a wide-combed highly-geared damp weather stripper with the 
beaters set close to the comb, would, if the horses were driven quickly, thresh out 
the heads sufficiently to obviate the necessity for tramping out the heads before 
winnowing, to obtain a clean sample. Mr. Mayfield and Mr. Hannaford respec¬ 
tively delivered short addresses on cutting lucerne with the binder and with the 
mower. In the discussion which ensued the consensus of opinion was in favor 
of the mower. 

YONGALA VALE, October 14th.—Mr. T. H. Battersby read a paper on the 
relative merits of heading and harvesting wheat, and arrived at a conclusion in 
favor of harvesting. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT) 

ANGASTON (Average annual rainfall, 22.25in.). 

November 3rd.—Present: 17 members and three visitors. 

Gypsum. —Dealing with the value of gypsum, Mr. G. Sharp, in a paper, referred 
to the marked benefits which had resulted from its application to land at Renmark. 
Its mechanical action, he said, was to break down and open up heavy soils, whilst 
loose, sandy soils were bound together, and acquired ■ body and the capacity to re¬ 
sist their natural tendency to drift He then quoted at length various opinions and 
testimonies to the value of that manure, mentioning that it was important to re¬ 
member that the gypsum should not be ploughed under, but should be spread on the 
ploughed land, and afterwards drilled or cultivated in. As a deodoriser, he said, 
gypsum was one of the finest substances known, and a quantity in a box should be 
kept handy to every manure heap, and a few handfuls being scattered over the 
stalls and manure heaps every day. That would have the effect of fixing for plant 
use the carbonate of ammonia, which was so frequently lost. The recommendation 
that heavy, argillaceous soils should be dressed with gypsum to transform the 
large store of carbonate in the soil into carbonate of potash, and thus make potassic 
manures unnecessary, was of great importance at the present time, when potash was 
so difficult to procure. 

^REELING (Average annual rainfall, 17.85in.). 

September 7th.—Present: seven members and seven visitors. 

Horses Sitll in Demand.—U nder this title, Mr. E. Morris read a paper, in 
which he said that Australia possessed the climatic conditions and the country for 
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breeding horses, and all that was necessary was to stick to the correct stamp of 
horse. There was, however, much to be done, and room for still greater improve¬ 
ment, before this country became nearly so far advanced as other countries. It 
was indisputable that horse breeding cost money. The French Government about 
three years ago distributed £840,000 m prizes at horse shows and otherwise in foster¬ 
ing the horse-breeding industry, and bounties were given to the owners of ap¬ 
proved stallions standing for service at moderate prices. In addition to that, 
the Government maintained over 3,400 well-bred stallions of its own. Fabulous 
figures had been given for stallions by the United States, the Argentine Republic, 
and Austria. There was food for reflection. It seemed improbable that the horse 
was going to die out just yet. Therefore they should not neglect the establishment 
of an industry so tempting in its possibilities. It was an absolute certainty that 
there would always be a market for high-class horses, and it would be profitable 
to watch the export market in the future in that direction.—Considerable dis¬ 
cussion ensued. 

GAWLER RIVER (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

October 11th.—Present: nine members. 

Binders. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. E. Winckel said that a farmer when 
buying a binder should purchase a machine from a firm who could be relied upon 
to ensure that an ample stock of extras was handled by the local agent. There was 
a great difference in the prices at which similar extras were sold by the various 
vendors of machines, and farmers should post themselves carefully in those details 
and purchase a machine which would not cause them an unreasonable amount of 
expense for repairs as it became old. The object of the main frame on all binders 
was to provide ample strength, with a minimum of weight, to ensure that the 
machine would be kept in perfect alignment, even though working amongst 
stumps and stones of rough country. If the frame were so weak as to permit 
the perfect alignment of any part of the machine to become deranged, it would 
create undue friction, which would add materially to the draught. Elevators 
should be designed to handle both light and heavy crops and not cause an undue 
strain on the canvases. In some machines the upper elevator floated from three 
corners only, but in others they floated from all four corners. The machines which 
floated from all four corners were undoubtedly the better, because every time the 
elevator rose in the three-corner float machine it threw the elevator with a twist, 
which at times caused the canvases to catch on one of the corners. The reel was 
a point which was generally overlooked by the farmer, not only when jmrehasing a 
machine, but also when at work. Conditions of crops in different paddocks and 
sometimes in one paddock varied so much that the reel should be worked far more 
than was generally done. In most binders the reel had a wide range of adjustment, 
and that should be taken advantage of where tangled and uneven crops had to be 
harvested. The reel should not be allowed to sag, because it was impossible to do 
good work unless it was kept in a horizontal position. The main chain, made of 
malleable links and steel pins, was far before the slip link chain, and was much 
longer lived. Though more expensive at first, it was cheaper in the long run, not 
only intrinsically, but as soon as a chain became the least fraction too long, the 
sprockets would begin to suffer. Therefore it was advisable to renew chains and 
sprocket wheels simultaneously, because new chains would not work well on worn 
sprockets. There was a great difference of opinion as to the weights of various 
binders, probably occasioned by the difference in draught. Farmers generally 
considered that the heaviest machine to pull was the heaviest machine in weight. 
That, however, was not necessarily so, because practically all the standard binders 
on the market weighed about the same. In fact, it was doubtful whether there 
was 561bs. difference between them. The variation in draught was created solely 
by diversity in design of rubber and ball bearing, &c. Much depended upon the 
compression of binders as to whether they would tie the bundles tightly enough 
to satisfy the farmers. There was, however, one point about tying tightly which 
deserved a certain amount of attention, and that was the general wear on the 
machines. The more tightly a sheaf was tied the more quickly the machine was 
going to wear by reason of the increased strain induced by compressing. There 
appeared to be a wide difference of opinion as to which was the best butter for 
binders. Some preferred the kicking wood butter, others the rotary butter with 
the leather belt Those who preferred the wood butter, claimed that the draught 
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on the machine was lighter, that the cost for repair parts was less, that it would 
make a much better sheaf, both in exceptionally heavy crops and really light ones, 
and that in ordinary crops very little difference could be noted between the two 
butters. The driving bar or pitman should be kept tight fitting, because that and 
sharp knives made a binder run much more smoothly than worn and blunt ones. 
Care should be taken to make a cut as low as possible without cutting earth, and for 
that reason it was essential to roll all land intended for hay, because a few cwt. 
per acre could very easily be lost when the binder had to be kept 2in. or 3in. higher. 
It was possible in some well worked even paddocks to cut the stubble down to lin. 
or very little longer. He had seen stubble Sin. and 4in. in length where crops were 
standing quite upright. A great many fanners abuse the sheaf-carrier on a binder. 
Practically on all binders sheaf-carriers were constructed to carry only three or 
four bundles, and if that were strictly adhered to little trouble, if any, would be 
experienced with it. Discussion ensued on the sharpening of knives, double set of 
Angers on the comb, and the leading points on various machines, 

LONE PINE. 

October 16th.—Present: 18 members and eight visitors. 

Poultry Farming. —In making a start in poultry farming, it was essential to 
commence with pure breeds, and the best at that, said Mr. A. Iloklas in a paper on 
poultry farming. There was no best breed for all purposes, therefore it was neces¬ 
sary to carefully consider the selection of a breed, and when once the selection had 
been made, to stick to It. Failure could nearly always be traced to the owner 
rather than the breed he kept. White Leghorns were the most satisfactory for egg 
laying, producing good sized marketable eggs at a profit. They were small eaters 
and good doers, and w^re bound to give satisfaction wherever kept.. He strongly 
advised a cross between a White Leghorn cock and Silver Wyandotte hen, but both 
of them should be pure bred. It was advisable, however, never to go beyond a 
first cross. The rooster should be at least one year old and the hen two years old 
before being bred from. The cock should be active and vigorous and a constant 
crower. Breeding hens should have plenty of exercise and, for that purpose the 
feeding ground should be well covered with cocky chaff or straw and the grain 
thrown into it. If hens had not sufficient scratching exercise there was a tendency 
to get too fat, with the result that the eggs would be deficient in yolk and therefore 
would not contain enough food for the chicken to livo on until hatched. Every 
breeder should have at least a small incubator, which would enable him to hatch 
chickens early in the season, when broody hens were mostly very scarce; these 
chickens would then commence laying when eggs were generally high in price. 
In feeding, cleanliness was essential. All food should be placed on boards or in 
troughs and not thrown on the ground. A plentiful supply of greenstuff was 
absolutely necessary. Laying hens should have a warm mash in the morning and 
grain in the evening, with a liberal supply of greenfeed in the middle of the day. 
It was also essential to give fowls clean fresh water daily, because most diseases 
were caused by drinking impure water. k Fowl houses should be well ventilated 
and roomy, and the droppings should be removed twice a week. 

RIVERTON. 

October 14.—Present: 18 members and five visitors. 

Strippers and Harvesters. —Both strippers and harvesters, declared Mr. E. A. 
Gray, in a paper dealing with the relative merits of those machines, had staunch 
advocates, and it was a highly debatable point which was the more profitable. The 
combined harvester, as its name indicated, practically completed, in one operation, 
all the work of gathering the grain ready for market. In that way it had an out¬ 
standing advantage over the stripper in labor saving, and for that reason, in present 
scarcity of labor, had many advocates. The defects in a modern complete har¬ 
vesters were that every machine, however good it was or however competent the 
driver, lost a certain amount of grain. A harvester or stripper would not take 
large foreign plants, such as wild turnip, cabbage, &e., and that caused much stop¬ 
page and waste of time. Perhaps the greatest defect was in the fact that all rub¬ 
bish seeds were redistributed, much to the detriment of the succeeding crop. It 
was impossible to reap in damp weather. Another point, however, which did not 
directly affect •'the farmer was the uneven sample of wheat which was sometimes 
sent to the market. It was impossible to secure a good even sample on hilly 
ground. A good sample would be obtained down the middle of the bag, but, around 
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the sides, chaff, &c., would often be found. That must have an effect on the sample 
of wheat the State produced. The great advantage of the harvester was that it 
was a labor-saver, and that had outweighed all its defects. Most of those defects 
applied to the ordinary stripper, but the stripper presented the advantage that a 
more even marketable sample was secured, as any green grains ripened in the heap; 
but more time was lost in emptying the machine. The advantage of the reaper- 
thresher was that there was no trouble with choKes, because the heads were cut off 
with a knife and conveyed by means of a canvas apron to the threshing drum. He 
had not had any experience with those machines, but their great drawbacks were 
the amount of strength required to work them and the strain on the machinery 
when starting. Heading and threshing was a system of harvesting which he 
judged to be superior to any mentioned. The advantages were:—(1) Harvesting 
could be commenced 10 to 12 days earlier than with the harvester, because the 
grain would ripen in the sheaf, and an even sample of good color was produced; 
(2) the straw was more palatable to stock than stripped straw. It had a better 
feeding value, since it was much greener in color; (.*>) it cleaned the land of rub¬ 
bish, such as cabbage, charlock, turnip, &c.; (4) the risk of damage to crops by 

storms was diminished; and (5) all the grain was secured. He preferred the 
thresher to the header. Under the header system it was impossible to know how 
much grain was left in the sheaves. In some sheaves there was as much grain at 
the band as anywhere. Necessarily there was considerable waste at times. In 
regard to cutting the crop for threshing, there were two points to be considered, 
viz., whether it was required to conserve straw, in which case it was necessary to 
cut close to the ground; but if for grain chiefly, the cut could be made from 6in. 
to a foot from the ground, according to the crop, which could be regulated by 
the man on the binder. The lower cut made a great deal of difference in the output 
of a day’s work, in connection with the length of straw. The chaff and cavings 
from the straw were a valuable asset, because the stock would eat it readily and 
do well on it. A threshing plant to do about 450hush. to fiOObush. per day would 
require from 10 men to 12 men, that was if carted in from the field; but if stacked 
it could be done with two to four men less. When stacked the work would be got 
through more quickly, and there would be no loss of time between loads or on 
account of dull weather. 


ROSENTHAL. 

October 11th.—Present: .*12 members and four visitors. 

Broadcast and Drilling. —Commencing with the premise that there were con¬ 
ditions under which broadcast would give better results than the drill, especially 
for hay, Mr. T. H. Arnold, in a paper entitled i * Broadcast and Drilling ,' 1 remarked 
that when land was fallowed late or not fallowed at all, drilling was, without doubt, 
the better way, since by placing the manure and seed together, the grain obtained 
all the available forcing tendencies which the manure was capable of giving, and was 
thereby helped to get ahead of, and eventually master, the weeds. He drilled about 
20 acres right through the middle of a paddock. On either side the manure had 
been put in beforehand, and the whole of the section was seeded in less than a 
fortnight. He then commenced at one side of the paddock broadcasting the seed, 
and when he came to the piece that had not been manured, he drilled it with seed 
and manure, and then finished broadcasting the remaining piece. The whole 
section was seeded with the one variety of wheat (White Tuscan) and was eventu¬ 
ally all cut for hay. The drilled portion came up a trifle more thickly than the 
broadcasted part, and duringf'the winter months forged slightly ahead, but towards 
the end of September the broadcasted pieces caught up, and at harvest time were 
from 0in. to Sin, higher and very much thicker than the drilled piece, which thinned 
out considerably with black rust. No rust appeared in the rest of the paddock. 
A few of the advantages of broadcasting were that the manure could be drilled 
into the land towards the end of summer, usually in March, when both land and 
manure were thoroughly dry. A start should be made sufficiently early in order 
that if any wet or very windy days were encountered, the work could be left. Then 
when seed time arrived, if the land were fallowed and in thorough order, the actual 
seeding could be accomplished very quickly. Experience had shown that the first 
half of the crop, put in while the weeds were small with a medium weight set of 
chisel harrows, yielded in nine seasons out of ten, a much heavier hay crop than 
the latter sown half. It should be clearly understood that he did not advocate 
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broadcasting for grain. It might or might not be as conducive to big grain 
yields as drilling, but if the land were in thorough order, he claimed that, for hay 
purposes, it was the better way. By first drilling in the manure during the dry 
weather and then broadcasting the seed when the time arrived, there was much 
less labor involved just at a time when it was expedient to get over as much 
ground in as short a time as possible. The only method to secure as thick a crop 
with the drill, without crowding in the rows, waB to cross drill once each way, which 
meant more labor still. There was in favor of broadcasting, the fact that the 
heaviest hay crop grown in the Boseworthy district, in his experience, was broad- 
casted and covered in with the common harrows. That was a 02 acre section 
sown with Dart's Imperial, which averaged 4 tons 6cwts. per acre. 

SADDLEWOBTH (Average animal rainfall, 19.69in.). 

October 7th.—Present: eight members. 

Growing, Stacking, and Preserving Hay. —With hay, remarked Mr. W. Craw¬ 
ford in a paper on growing, stacking, and preserving hay, it paid to cut the best. 
The most profitable hay wheats were White Tuscan, Field Marshall, Baroota 
Wonder, Bluey, Kings, and Zealand Blue. He was not keen on bearded wheats, 
however, as he had seen a horse's jaw in bad condition from eating beardy chaff. 
Zealand Blue was a wheat fast coming into favor as a hay wheat. It mattered 
not how long or coarse it grew, if fed long or otherwise, horseB would eat every 
particle of it. Baroota, Wonder was not liked, nor did Yandilla King make a 
good hay. Federation quality was good, but it did not cut such a good looking 
chaff. Old Bluey cut into excellent chaff, but was late and liable to rust. Early 
varieties were too brittle and did not make good hay. Purple straw wheats were 
much better than white straw for hay. It was well to cut early, for weight and 
quality of chaff, with good green attractive color. It was a mistake to suppose 
that better weight was obtained by leaving the cutting until a full grain had 
formed. Sheaf for sheaf the riper cut stuff was heavier, but there were not so 
many Bheaves per acre or nearly so much weight per acre. The earlier cut hay 
did not take so much out of the land. It could be cut too green, but for market, 
especially Interstate markets, there must be some green color in it. Markets such 
as Sydney, Broken Hill, as well as Adelaide, required to be considered. Medium 
sized sheaves were the best. The sheaf should be well tied to save waste, and it 
cut better too. The hay should be left lying in the sun one full day before 
stooking. A better green color and a sweeter hay would be obtained. It was a 
mistake to think that weight would be lost. On the other hand, to leave it three 
or four days was even a bigger mistake than stooking close up to the binder. The 
stooks should be four or five sheaves wide and as long as convenient. Large stooks 
were a mistake as there was more damage done by rain and more risk of sweating. 
Hay should not be carted into a big stack under a fortnight from cutting. The 
straw should crack at the knots. If permitted to lie about in the paddocks for 
weeks it became dry and brittle and would not cut; however, it might be damped 
or steamed. Hay came out of the stack much the same as it went in. There should 
be a good bed of straw to stack the hay on. One musty damaged sheaf at the 
bottom was worse to mix with good hay than a dozen discolored sheaves at the top. 
The stack should be allowed to spring a little so that water running off would 
drip clear of the walls. Whether butts or heads should be out was a matter of 
opinion, but the middle required to be kept 4ft. or 5ft. higher than the sides. He 
favored heads out, because they could be placed more quickly in that way. The 
roof should be made with the heads out every time. Bain would spoil them, but 
only the heads, while if the butts were out, heavy rain would spoil the sheaves for 
two or three layers down. It was well to get the stack covered as quickly as 
possible, and cover it properly, or all the previous work would be in vain. A good 
thatch was the only way worth while. The extra expense was trifling. Less straw 
was required than if put on loose. Mice did less damage under thatch than loose 
straw. Iron sheds for hay for the fanner's own use were best 

SALISBUBY (Average annual rainfall, 18.57in.). 

November 7th.—Present: 15 members. 

The Horse.-*-A lengthy and instructive paper dealing with the horse was con* 
tributed by Mr. B. W. Oilento. The writer of the paper traversed in an enter¬ 
taining manner the development of the animal from the embryo to maturity. The 
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anatomy of the animal was explained, and its evolution traeed. In the discus* 
sion which followed Mr. Fleet said that when his horses were afforded the choice 
of feeding from the manger or the ground they always preferred the latter. He 
considered that the latter was the most natural feeding position. A visitor stated 
that old tram horses, which had been accustomed to feeding in a manger for 
many years, when taken on to a farm and turned on to the fiats proceeded to 
the hillsides at first, and fed there, until accustomed to the changed conditions. 

ANGASTON, October 16th.—Reminiscences of life members were tendered by Mr. 
R. Player and Mr. W. Sibley, both of whom have completed 20 years’ membership 
of the Angaston Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. Sibley paid a tribute to 
the advantages to be derived from membership of the Bureau, and summarised the 
improvements made in fruit production during his association with the Angaston 
Branch. Mr. R. Player said that the very many practical papers read at the 
Bureau meetings and the discussions thereon had done an immense amount of good. 
Through the instrumentality of the Bureau in advocating new methods, land at 
Moculta, which had been regarded as worn out for wheat growing, had been 
brought back almost to its virgin condition. The Bureau system had also been 
responsible for the education of the people in the use of artificial fertilisers. By 
the same means the saving of the apricot trees had been brought about and the 
cincturing of the currant vine had become known. The pioneers of the introduction 
of spraying sprang from the Bureau. 

NANTAWARRA, October 5th.—Mr. Sleep initiated a discussion on the mice 
plague. Mr. T. Dixon said that if sulphur were sprinkled about a stack of hay, 
mice would not touch it. 

NORTHFIELD, September 5th.—In the report of the meeting of this Branch, 
appearing on page 316 of the November issue, Mr. Sandercock is stated to have 
read a paper on farming in the North. The name of the writer of the paper, Mr. 
R. J. Lamber, was omitted. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 


> 5 


BRENTWOOD. 

October 12th.—Present: 17 members and seven visitora 
Pio Raising. —The chief points in pig raising, urged Mr. A. J. Babbage in a 
paper on that subject, were early maturity, their adaptability to being fattened 
at any age, and the ultimate heavy weight of matured animal. A pure bred animal 
was essential, and he favored the Berkshire, because it was a good doer and dis¬ 
played fine qualities. As regards sows, he was averse to mongrels, and the young 
of pure breeds did not do well. For bacon pigs, he preferred the Berkshire or the 
Mid York-Berkshire cross. Sows should not be too fat, because in that con¬ 
dition they were apt to overlay their young. A sow should be put in her sly a 
fortnight before farrowing, and given plenty of sloppy food to produce milk. No 
corn would be fed to the sow for a week before farrowing, but she should be 
give scalded bran, a little milk, and pollard, and it should be given warm. Suckers 
would be given a free run out of the sty, but the sow should be kept in the pen. 
Castration should take place at four weeks, and the suckers should be weaned at 
seven or eight weeks. The young pigs should then be shut up and given good 
food, such as boiled or crushed wheat and pollard, three or four times per day, but 
they should be only given as much as they would clean up. When six months old 
they should have a dressed weight of 1201bs. to 1401bs., and be ready for market 
Boars might be used for service when seven months old, but sows should not 
farrow until 14 months old. Oats and barley made a good change of food for dry 
sows and boars. Good warm sties, were required, which should be 14ft x 12ft, and 
5ft high at the back, sloping to 3ft 6in, in front. The back and sides should be 
of stone. and the front stone work, with an iron rail. The roof should be of iron. 
He preferred wooden troughs, cut from peppermint or gum logs, about Oft in 
length. They lasted a very long time. A general discussion followed on the 
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question whether pigs should be run in small paddocks or confined in sties. Mr* 
Babbage said that store pigs Bhould be run in small paddocks, but pigs for fatten¬ 
ing should be shut up. 


BUTE (Average annual rainfall, 15.42in.). 

September 19th.—Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm. —In a paper dealing with sheep on the farm, Mr. D. 
Walton said that it was necessary for every average sized farm (say 600 acres) to 
have a few sheep. Sheep very often found good feed in a paddock that was ex¬ 
hausted for horses and cattle. Merino sheep were about the best breed to keep. 
They were easily kept, and a handy size for killing purposes. It was a wise plan, 
should one turn out a rogue, to slaughter it as soon as possible, because if one rogue 
were allowed to go through fences, it would not be long before another in the fiock 
would follow suit. Farmers should breed from a ram of the best quality obtainable. 
Should the ewes be young, an aged ram, say three and a half years, was preferable, 
because of better results at lambing time. Moreover, there were not so many 
deaths among the ewes as if a young ram were used, though that depended a good 
deal on the season. Sheep should have plenty of water to drink at any time, and 
not be kept too long in cold, bleak paddocks without a change, as they were 
.subject to colds and rheumatism. Neither was it a good plan to leave them in a 
paddock where a straw stack was built, because they were apt to rub themselves 
against it and injure their fleeces. It was also injurious to allow sheep to run in 
stubble paddocks where the wheat had shed owing to the wind, or had been badly 
stripped, because a very little wheat would cause death to a sheep. 

MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.22in.). 

November 4th.—Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Labor-Saving Appliances on the Farm and in the Farm Home. —The 
first item dealt with in a paper by Mr. H. J. Cadd, devoted to the consideration of 
labor-saving appliances on the farm and in the farm home, was that of water 
supply. He would elevate water into a supply tank at least 12ft. high with a small 
mill, and then lay pipes from the supply tank to the kitchen, laundry, bath, and 
any other placed required. In the laundry he would fix taps over each tub and 
over the copper. If they still believed in the old-fashioned tubs, with the ever¬ 
lasting rub and the tired, worn housewife at the end pf the day, then of course 
almost any tub would do; but he hoped that they were leaving those days behind 
them. There were now on the market machines which would thoroughly, wash, in 
five minutes, as many clothes as could be washed in an hour by the old hand-rubbing 
method, and the capital cost was only about £7. The copper should be built into 
one corner of the room, close to the washing machine. From the washer drain pipes 
should be fixed to carry off the dirty water. There would be plenty of pressure in 
the supply tank for baths, and a further saving of labor could be made by pro¬ 
viding sinks to carry away waste water. A sink could be fixed at a trifling cost 
to any kitchen, thereby saving a great deal of hard work. They could be obtained 
at prices varying from 15s. to 30s. When fixed they also served as washing pans. 
A draining board could be fitted on one side, and a table top on the other. From 
the escape at the bottom the waste water could be led into a dry well or bamboo 
patch, each very effective for using up the wash water. In the kitchen there should 
be plenty of shelf and cupboard room, also an improved dresser, a double fireplace, 
and a kerosine stove. Those items he mentioned particularly, but of course there 
were scores of details. Where possible, he would always place the cellar below the 
kitchen, which was a great labor-saving arrangement By fixing a lift to that all 
the food stuffs, cream, etc., could be run up and down, and there would be still 
further labor saved. Much work could be saved about the farm in the feeding 
of stock and poultry, not forgetting the water question also in that connection* 
If eare were taken, the situation of the various feeding centres would help con¬ 
siderably to save labor. The poultry and pig yards should be between the house 
and stable, and all as nearly in a line as possible, street wise, if desired, so that 
in one journey all could be attended to. For fowls and pigs ne recommended the 
erection of a bin to store the grain, capable of holding 10 nr 12 bags. Those could 
be filled from the lorry, and when feeding time arrived, it would be only necessary 
to lift a trap door and the grain would run out The bin system for storing the 
feed grain might be used to store all the grain, and the l&rger bins might take the 
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place of the smaller bins suggested previously. Water should be laid to each 
feeding place and in each instance taps should be fitted. There were several systems 
of feeding horses, but he preferred the system he had established and found to be a 
very practicable and labor-saving scheme. He had the store room the length of the 
stable, and the floor on a level with the manger, with trap doors at intervals along 
the back of the manger. That gave ample room for storing six months* supply of 
chaff. The floor being on a level with the top of the manger, and trapdoors placed 
along the manger, the chaff could be easily and rapidly fed to the horses. There 
were many schemes for feeding, and much more care, in hiB opinion, should be 
taken about the arrangement of the feeding contrivances. Much labor could be 
saved in the barn if the floor were elevated to the height of a low lorry or ordinary 
dray, then a platform placed along the discharging side of the barn, and on the 
receiving side the ground should be made up to the level of the floor. Where 
possible the barn should be built on sloping ground, which naturally helped in con¬ 
struction. In practice a barn of that sort meant that the seed, super., &c., could 
be unloaded from the lorry on the made side just in the ordinary way. When 
seeding time arrived, or a load of wheat was required, the real benefit of that type 
of barn was realised. The greatest saving was made during seeding, when with a 
sack truck the whole of the super, and seed was simply trucked from the barn over 
the platform into the dray or lorry, one man being able to load the stuff more 
quickly and more easily than two men from the usual type of barn.—Mr. W. Edge 
said that the appliances suggested would not be within the reach of every farmer, 
but it would be very convenient to have the equipments Mr. Cadd had indicated. 
Mr. A. B. Ferguson said that all the pressure required could be obtained with a 
stand 3ft. high, and no mill would be necessary. The stables should be about 
4 chains from the house. He preferred the chaff being above the horses in the 
stable, because they could be fed more easily. The pig yards should be a long 
way from the house, in order that, when the wind came from that direction, there 
would be no offensiveness. Mr. W. F. Ortloff agreed with the paper, but considered 
that the proposals it contained would be too expensive to instal. 


MINLATON, October 6th.—Mr. W. Bennett read a paper on the livestock in¬ 
dustry of Australia, in which he gave a short history of its foundation and growth, 
and some of the causes which had contributed to the great shrinkage in the number 
of livestock in Australia. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

MlLTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

October 7th.-~Present; nine members and four visitors. 

Haymaking.—I n preparing ground for hay crop, observed Mr. D. Bagnell in a 
paper on haymaking, it should be fallowed to a depth of 3in. or 4in. and kept free 
from weeds. It should be harrowed after every good rain to conserve all the 
moisture possible. Great care should be exercised in freeing the ground of stumps 
and stones. He recommended sowing in the middle of April, if the ground were 
really suitable, with a bushel to the acre of either Golden Drop, Gluyas, or J. 4, and 
601bs. of super. When the crop was up, and had taken good root, it should be 
harrowed and rolled if necessary. He was averse to sowing wheat and oats mixed, 
and favored cutting a certain amount of each. That could be judged by the amount 
of twine used, and load for load of each placed in the stack, because it saved the 
second handling of mixing sheaf for sheaf when cutting chaff. In regard to the 
time for cutting hay he favored wheat and oats being cut in a well advanced stage 
when it was of a greenish yellow color. Sheaves should be stooked as soon as 
possible. The stooks should be oblong, four sheaves in width, each stook con¬ 
sisting of 30 to 40 sheaves, except in cases where labor was scarce and, the hay 
could not be carted before harvest. In that case it would be better to make the 
stooks two or three times as large in order to prevent them being blown about 
and bleaching. When stacking hay in the open, stones or wood should be used for 
dunnage, logs being preferable, because they could be readily shifted as soon as 
the hay was removed. For a stack of wheaten hay containing 30 to 35 tons, the 
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dimensions should be about 36ft. by 18ft. The weight eould be gauged by the 
amount of string used, allowing 24 tons or 26 tons to the bale in a crop of average 
height. When building the stack, the middle should be kept fairly lull in order 
that it might be 3ft. or 4ft. higher than the outside walls when eommencing to 
make the roof. When roofing, he favored making the eaves by placing long sheaves 
with their butts outward about 9in. over the side of the stack. A finish should be 
made with the heads out, tying the top sheaves securely to keep them in position; 
a covering of about 1ft. of straw should be put on as soon as possible. Mr. L. 
Aunger did not favor placing the heads out on the roof of a stack, because it 
would spoil the best of the hay. He would make hay from oats, since they had 
to be grown every year. He would not place stooks in hollow ground lest they 
be spoiled by the rain. To save time in stocking,, it was advisable to take as much 
as possible on the sheaf carrier. Mr. J. S. Jacobs considered that it was better 
not to grow oats and wheat mixed. Green hay made better feed. Mr. P. J. 
Eachen said that sufficient care was not paid to stooking. He favored cutting hay 
green. 


MILTALIE (average annual rainfall, 15.45in.). 

November 18th.—Present: eight members and four visitors. 

Harvesting.— Commencing with the advice that all the machinery should be 
overhauled, and spare parts obtained to replace probable breakages, Mr. J. P. 
Story, in a paper on harvesting, proceeded to say that there were four methods 
of gathering the crop, namely, by use of the harvester, stripper and winnower, 
binder and thresher, and reaper^thresher, each of which had its advantages and 
disadvantages. A 5ft. harvester would cost £100, but, with a good team, a farmer 
could take off the crop himself, sew the bags up, and cart them to market. With 
a little additional trouble he could save the cocky chaff. However, the bags of 
wheat had to remain in the paddock until the crop had been reaped, and many 
of them probably not sewn up. They would, of course, lose weight, and if the 
ground were damp the bags would rot at the bottom. A reaper and hand winnower 
would cost about £100. The reaper did not require so many horses as a harvester 
and the upkeep was less. It was necessary to employ labor to clean the wheat, 
but the cocky chaff was saved and the wheat would not be standing so long in 
the paddock when bagged, and therefore would not lose so much weight. The 
binder and thresher would cost £150, but there was a binder on every farm, so that 
there would only be a thresher to buy. If three farmers bought a thresher 
between them, each could cut and stook his own crop. It would be necessary for 
each to employ a man for stooking, but they could all work together, carting, 
threshing, and stacking the straw. The weight and color of the grain harvested 
by that method excelled all others, and there was the stack of straw as a stand-by. 
There were seasons, however, when the crop was too light to bind. In that dis¬ 
trict the ground was too uneven for the cumbersome machinery of the reaper and 
thresher. Mr. J. 8. Jacobs concurred in the view that wheat loot weight while 
left in the paddock. He preferred the stripper and winnower, because reaping 
could be commenced sooner, and would uot lose weight in the heaps so much as in 
the bags. The binder would be too expensive, because of the price of string and 
the labor required. Mr. P. J. McEaehen preferred the harvester, because it would 
save more wheat, and it was possible to save the cocky chaff. The binder and 
header caused too much work. Mr. H. B. Jacobs preferred the stripper to the 
harvester. Mr. "W. E. Hier said that the bags were too dear to leave out in the 
paddocks to rot. After damp weather the white ants were very bad on the bags. 
Fanners should lay out a good piece of floor for harvesting. He preferred the 
stripper and winnower to the harvester, which blew out wheat. The only self- 
sown crop in that district was in a paddock which had been reaped by a harvester 
last year. Mr. W. G. Smith preferred the stripper to the harvester, though it 
might pay sometimes to cut portion of the crop with the binder and use the 
header. Mr. J. W. Story did not believe that the harvester wasted any mpre 
wheat than the stripper. Mr. L. Aunger referred to the great difference in the 
various makes of strippers. He favored the 7ft. damp-weather stripper with a 
five-horse tqp.m. The new makes of strippers were much lighter than the old 
sorts. After deauing up it would pay to drive the pigs down the paddocks to t&e 
floors, which they would dean up thoroughly. 
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ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

November 7th.—Present: five members. 

Care and Management of Horses. —Stipulating first for a good stone stable, 
well ventilated, with a well-thatched straw roof, Mr. F. Imhoff, in a paper on the 
care and management of horses, proceeeded to urge that if one side of the stable 
were left open, it should be the eastern side, because less wind and rain came from 
that quarter. The yard for the horses should be on elevated ground, to ensure 
effective drainage. Horses should be tied up in their stalls. In feeding, the first 
feed when the horses came in from work should be of long hay, and the last feed 
at night chaff. In the morning and middle of the day crushed oats and bran 
might be given with advantage, because there was not so much time to eat it. 
A piece of rock salt in the manger was beneficial. A dose of Epsom salts once a 
week ensured good health. Clean straw for bedding should be provided every 
night, and each animal well groomed every morning. Medium draught horses were 
best for farm work, and for breeding a good docile mare should be selected, and 
should not be bred from until five years old. Mares should be kept in constant 
work until three days from foaling, but should not be used in places where they 
might be bumped or knocked about. A good stallion should be selected. Young 
horses required to be properly mouthed before being put in a team. Pipe collars 
were the best, and it was essential that they should fit well. When lumps or sores 
came on the shoulders, the horse should be spelled or the collar eased off. For 
scalded shoulders a false leather collar was advantageous. The hoofs should be 
coated with Stockholm tar every week, to prevent cracking.—Mr. F. Masters would 
give long hay for last feed at night, instead of first, and was averse to dressing 
the hoofs with Stockholm tar too frequently. Mr. W. McCallum favored a 
thatched roof with sheaved straw first, and then covered with loose straw, which 
would keep out the wet. Mr. A. F. Cowley preferred an iron roof, because straw 
generally leaked and was a harbor for sparrows and other vermin. The opening 
in the stable should be towards the north-east, because the wind from that direc¬ 
tion was not cold, and rain seldom came from that quarter. He was against 
giving horses medicine frequently—the less medicine administered the better. Mr. 
W. Sharman favored an iron roof, because straw was leaky, and it was better 
for the horse to be in the open than under a leaking roof. He preferred giving 
horses chaff for both night feeds, because it gave them time to finish their feed 
and get sleep and rest, which they required after a long day's work. 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

October 11th.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Hints on Farm Management. —In a paper dealing with farm management, 
Mr. W. L. Brown observed that a systematic consideration should be given the 
financial aspect of the farm. An endeavor should be made to put in a sufficient 
area to provide, under average conditions, a return large enough to meet obliga¬ 
tions. Care and economy should be practised, and some system of bookkeeping 
was necessary; that could be facilitated by making all payments by cheque. Hay¬ 
stacks or crops could be insured if the farm were situated in a mallee district. Mr. 
G. B, Kobelt considered time-payment necessary. Some well established farmers 
bought their machinery on the hire purchase system. Mr. J. H. Kruger said that 
taking the average of the district as the probable yield, was an evidence of sound 
judgment. Farmers should keep books of some sort. Some cash transactions 
could not be put in the heel of a cheque book and were lost sight of. 


YADNARIE. 

November 11th.—Present: nine members. 

Sheep on the Farm.— A paper, contributed by Mr. E. C, Kruger, was read by 
the Chairman. The writer premised that it was rather difficult on a new mallee 
farm to keep sheep at once, but every farmer, after two or three years on the farm, 
should commence the rearing of sheep. About 50 six-tooth or full-mouthed Merino 
ewes off the shears would be the cheapest to start with, because young ewes were 
poor mothers. He would prefer to mate them with a good Dorset Horn ram. The 
Dorset Horn was a nice sheep, of big frame, with clean points, which was essential 
in that district. The pure Merino was known to be rather wrinkly, and too woolly 
about the he&d, necessitating more careful attention than was required for dean- 
pointed sheep, which were better doers than the pure Merinos. For wool Merinos 
were best; but it was necessary to take into consideration the sale Of mutton, which 
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was a large item. Ewes should be mated about the middle of November, and the 
ram allowed two months, which would secure an April-May lambing. The rams 
and ewes should not be too fat. Ewes might be mated when one and a half years 
old with fair results, but a ram should not be used until it reached the age of two 
and a half years. All ewes with blind teats should be set aside for killing. Lambs 
should be tailed when six weeks or two months old. It was unwise to run the rams 
with the ewes all the year, because there would be lambs dropped at shearihg time, 
which was very annoying to the shearer, and often very unprofitable to the owner. 
Besides that, lambs dropped in mid-summer would not develop satisfactorily without 
some kind of green fodder. The best time for shearing in that district was from 
the middle of September to the end of October, and great care should be taken 
with the wool, because the presence of pieces of chaff and other rubbish greatly 
reduced the value. For small flocks it was unnecessary to skirt and class the wool 
extensively. All that was requisite was to remove the stained and short wool from 
the legs of the fleece. Bales should not be filled too tightly, or they would weigh 
too much and possibly spoil the sale.—Mr. W. Jericho said that it was not profit¬ 
able on a farm to have only one lambing in a season. Mr. J. J. Deer preferred 
leaving the ram with the flock all the year, provided the flock was small. The 
second cross with the Dorset Horn ram was not profitable, because the wool was 
apt to deteriorate. Mr. A. Spriggs was in favor of summer lambs, for they kept 
going on the weeds which sprang up after summer rains. He had killed summer 
lambs weighing 541bs. Mr. W. L. Brown said that sheep were as good as a cultiva¬ 
tor in keeping down weeds. The Merino was essential to good wool. The small 
farmer's wool was not sold at per bale at the big wool sales. Mr. J. E. Quick said 
that a farmer would realise more money by selling a star lot of four or five bales 
and the rest separately than by making a class of, say, 14 bales. 

CUMMINS, October 14th.—Mr. J. Durdin read a paper on the cause and effects 
of * ‘ Takeall,' ' and suggested that there might be some connection between the 
swarms of flies, which infested areas attacked by takeall, and the causation of the 
disease. In the discussion which followed, Mr. W. Blucher said that the first 
effects noticeable in wheat affected by takeall was a net-like veil around the roots. 

GREEN PATCH, November 10th.—Discussion took place on haymaking, mem¬ 
bers being equally divided on the question whether hay should be cut on the green 
or ripe side. It was considered preferable to build long stooks, if constructed 
firmly, otherwise the wind was likely to damage them. Hay should stand 10 or 14 
days in the stook before carting. White Tuscan, Marshall's No. 3, and Baroota 
Wonder were the best varieties of wheat for hay, though oats undoubtedly gave 
the best return. Mr. G. Merchant produced a fine sample of Western Wolth rye 
grass, grown on a rich black flat, which had been flooded with the winter rains. 
He cut it for his cows three times. He advised anyone with rich black Boil to 
give the rye a trial as green fodder for the cow. 

KOPPIO, November 7th.—Extracts from a paper entitled 1 ‘ Wheat after Peas" 
were read and discused, the general opinion being that peas could be grown with 
profit on many portions of the farms. In discussing the -class of soil most suit¬ 
able for that crop it was agreed that light loamy soil gaye the best results. Peas 
in that district should be sown fairly early* Members agreed that there had 
been a marked improvement in the yield of wheat paddocks which had been pre¬ 
viously cropped with peas. 

KOONIBBA, October 5th.—Mr. E. A. Hastings read a paper on horse breeding 
and rearing, in which he urged all farmers to breed horses now, and by the time 
they were ready for the collar, prices would not be below those now ruling. He 
preferred a nuggetty draught horse, and it should be sound. Great care should be 
taken that quality was predominant in the sire. Attention should also be paid 
to the hair on the horse's legs, a fine silky character indicating good quality of bone. 
Breeding did not interfere with the mares' farm work, for they could be worked 
almost up to the time of foaling. After the foal had been dropped, the mare should be 
put in a good paddock with abundance of feed to euableher to produce sufficient 
milk to thoroughly nourish the foal and give .it a good start. The colt should be 
left with its dam for six. months; and then should be taught, to feed out of the 
manger. It i&ould be,kept in good condition for the first twp years, when a good 
foundation would be laid for life, discussion ensued and the views of the; writer 
of the paper were endorsed, ~ 
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KOONIBBA, November 9th.—Mr. W. Port contributed a paper on the feeding 
and care of horses. In the discussion which the paper evoked Mr. Foggo said that 
he was against giving horses hay at night. He preferred short feed, because the 
animal would empty the manger and then rest. With hay the horse picked out the 
best portions and wasted the remainder. Members agreed that horses should be 
watered before feeding because it stimulated the appetite. 

PENONG, November 12th.—A discussion took place on fallowing, in which it 
was urged that it was essential to harrow in warm weather to kill weeds, which, 
in many instances, would be otherwise only transplanted. Crops harrowed twice 
were noticeably cleaner than those only harrowed once. Fallowing enabled the 
farmer to prepare the land before the busy time of seeding. 

YADNARIE, September 9th.—Mr. G. A. Dreckow read a paper entitled ‘ 1 Hints 
to a Beginner on a New Farm, ’ 7 and said that a beginner on a farm required to 
be in a fair financial position, and beyond that it was necessary to know the best use 
to which to put his finance. Many bought useless ploughs and other implements and 
poor horses, which were unfit to do the work for which they were intended. Many 
depended too largely on the coming season. Mr. Crossly said that with a fair 
amount of capital and a series Of good seasons, a farmer should succeed. Mr. Deer 
Baid that the best equipment for a beginner was good judgment and a good pocket. 
On a new farm a man required plenty of pluck and determination, young horses, 
and good implements. Mr. G. B. Kobelt said that farming under existing con¬ 
ditions was very hard on the beginner. Mr. Crossly said that in that district a 
capital of £400 or £500 was required to commence with. Mr. Spriggs said that if 
a man had a good plant he could safely start on £200. 

YANINEE, September 23rd.—Mr. L. Noble read a paper on water conservation, 
in which he urged the construction of dams at localities where the general con¬ 
venience or farm would be best served. It was always well to provide for the 
conservation of more than enough. Provision for water three years ahead was 
fairly on the safe side. Excavations should be deep rather than wide to minimise 
the effects of evaporation, a breakwind would also assist in that direction. A 
tank or dam should not be placed in the lowest part of a depression, but a little 
above it in order that it might be securely closed and the water drawn off by a 
syphon to a trough. That avoided the pollution of water by the stock and was 
more economical in every respect. 

YEELANNA, November 11th.—Discussion took place on numerous subjects 
brought before the meeting by means of a question box. In that way several 
matters of interest were debated. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

BOOKPURNONG EAST. 

October 7th.—Present: 12 members and one visitor. 
f * Go ON the Land. ’ ’—Under this title a paper was contributed by the Hon. Sec¬ 
retory (Mr. V. V. Craae). He dealt historically with attempts at decentralisa¬ 
tion in the early civilisations, and referred to the influence of environment on the 
individual and the race. The importance of agriculture to Australia, he contended, 
was paramount, and the scope for its development most wide. The relative merits 
of the city bred and country bred farmer were discussed, and the conclusion reached 
that each had much to learn from the other. 

" BERRT, October 13th.—Mr. Walter Muspratt read a paper on cincturing the 
vine, in which he declared that the best time for the operation was when from 
5 per cent, to 10 per cent, of the caps had fallen. Gare should be exercised in 
making the cincture, and it should be protected from the sun by waxed calico 
tblm into narrow strips, which would completely cover the cut. It was essential 
to cincture currants to enable them to be profitably grown, but it was inadvisable 
to make a practice of it with sultanas. He admitted that a heavier crop would set 
but it was at the expense of the vitality of the vine. 
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BRINKLEY, October 7th.—A paper was read by Mr. A. Martin on rolling scrub 
and burning o ft, in which he said that the most suitable time for rolling down 
scrub was August, September, and October, because at that period the mallee broke 
easily and a fair number of stumps were pulled up. If rolling were done not later 
than October, the shooots would make a good growth and the scrub would be 
thoroughly dry before burning off. A light iron tube roller was found most suit¬ 
able in that district. Burning off should be done in February, or the first week 
in March, because that would give time to clear off any sticks left by the fire, 
before ploughing was commenced. 

COONALPYN, November 9th.—Mr. J. Hill read a short paper on oats in 
mallee land. In the discussion which ensued Mr. F. F. Whitehead said that he 
would sow wheat instead of oats for the first two crops on mallee land. In a fair 
Benson, with the aid of a fire rake, almost as many shoots could be scorched as if 
oats had been sown. The third year he would sow oats and then fallow, which 
was always necessary after oats if wheat was to be grown. Mr. Whitehead then 
delivered an address entitled "Some factors of importance in the management of 
a scrub farm," and said that February and March were such busy months, with 
the completing of burning operations, fire raking, and harvesting, when the farmer 
should be on fallow or in other ways preparing for seeding, that it was almost 
impossible for a man to succeed alone. Two men in the long run would do three 
times the work of one. Where there was plenty of room to work it would be 
wise to have three men all told and aim at a big acreage. A haystack was essen¬ 
tial, and provision should be made to handfeed stock. Two or three good cows 
should be kept, and one-fourth of the crop every year should be oats. Eleven 
horses were required, or at least a drill and cultivator team. Fallow made larger 
crop areas possible, because the bulk of the work was done the year before. It 
would pay to sacrifice a year's stump carting and expend the time on getting ahead 
with the work on the land. As soon as all roots were dead dressings of super., 
as heavy as could be afforded, should be put on the land. Marked benefits in 
pasture followed supered lands. 

HALIDON, October 11th.—Mr. E. H. F. Muecke read a paper on the advan¬ 
tages of married life on the farm, which was well discussed. 

KINGSTON-ON-MURRAY, October 21st.—A discussion took place on the 
destruction of cut worms. Several remed'es were suggested. Arsenate of lead 
had not proved satisfactory. A string saturated with tar and tied around the vine 
or tree close to the ground, it was said, had given good results. The primitive 
method of scratching around the trees and vines and killing the worms with the 
thumb and finger had been mostly resorted to, and though slow, was effective. 

MANTUNG, October 13th.—A visit of inspection was paid by the Branch to 
Yeiteh's Well Experimental Farm, where Mr. W. J. Spafford, Superintendent of 
Experimental Work, delivered an address on cultivation and the preparation of 
a seed bed. At the conclusion many inquiries were answered by Mr. Spafford. 

MONARTO SOUTH, November 11th.—Mr. A. Harper read a paper on the con¬ 
struction of pigsties. He urged that a site selected for the sty should have 
fair drainage for rainwater. The ground should have a slope towards the back. 
The sty should be built of stone with an opening at the back for cleaning purposes. 
The floor should be bricked, and across the sleeping portion the bricks should be 
stood on end to form a low wall, which would retain the bedding in its place. The 
roof should be of straw, because it was cooler in hot weather and warmer when the 
weather was cold, and should project over the front to keep the rain out* If pre¬ 
ferred iron might be placed over the thatch of the breeding pens. Stone cemented 
troughs were best, because they could not be rooted out of their places, A small 
sty for the young pigs to feed in should be erected alongside the main structure* 
with a small openixig between, just sufficient to enable the little ones to pass in 
and out. Discussion took place as to the manner in which the sty should be man¬ 
aged at farrowing tune. Generally the recommendations of the paper were ap¬ 
proved.—Mr. A. Forbes read a useful paper entitled "Little Things which Count. V 
Members agreed that the advice in the paper should be taken to heart, and strictly 
carried out. # , 

MORGAN, October 13th.—A paper on farming on poor maUee soil, written by 
a member of the Claypan Bore Brandi, was read and discussed. 
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MURRAY BRIDGE, October 9th.—Mr. W. J. Bpafford, Superintendent of Ex¬ 
perimental Work, delivered an address, “Diseases of Wheat Crops,” which will 
be published in a future issue of this Journal . 

PINNAROO, November 1st.—Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experimen¬ 
tal Work) delivered an address which will be printed in a later issue. 

RAMCO, October 9th.—Mr. R. Stanley read a paper. A growing tree would 
not stand the strain of bearing big crops, he said. It was a mistake to prune a 
tree hard for three years, and then allow it to grow. Ilis advice was to prune it 
hard for five or six years, for by doing*so both fruit and tree development would 
be secured. He had seen six or seven arms left on trees the second year, but no 
young tree could stand that strain for long. The tree should not be checked 
in its growth until five or six years old. To form a tree two years old, the second 
pruning should not leave more than three main arms. As the tree grew and spread, 
the spaces should be filled with secondary arms. To secure a good take and a 
good growth, the land should be cultivated once or twice between each watering. 
Mr. Lewis considered that young trees should be allowed to bear earlier, even if it 
shortened their life. In a general discussion, the consensus of opinion was that 
trees should be pruned hard for the first six years and not allowed to bear heavy 
crops of fruit. 

RENMARK, November 9th.—A paper was read from a horticultural publica¬ 
tion, dealing with the control of the export of pears and apples. Discussion en¬ 
sued, and the subject was deemed so important that it was decided to suggest that 
it be included in the agenda paper for the Murray Conference, at Waikerie, for 
consideration. 

ROSY PINE, November 8th.—Mr. R. T. Hay read a paper from a pastoral pub¬ 
lication on horsebreeding. Mr. J. Docking said that the breeding of remounts 
was more profitable for the station owner than the farmer. Mr. F. G. Bonnin 
said he would like to see a Percheron sire imported into the State. 

WOODLEIGH, October 19th.—Mr. E. Good read a paper on handling young 
horses, which provoked considerable discussion. Mr. H. J. Finnis, Acting Sec¬ 
retary of the Advisory Board, delivered an address on the advantages of the 
Agricultural Bureau, and Mr. D. F. Laurie, the Poultry Expert, gave an address 
entitled “Poultry on the Farm.” 

WYNARKA, November 11th.—Mr. A. J. Bartlett read a paper dealing with 
sore shoulders in horses. It was of the first importance, if sore shoulders were to 
be avoided, that collars should fit well, and in that respect, it was better that they 
should be a little tight rather than loose. Adjustable hames, which could be made 
to suit horses carrying their head very high or very low, were advisable. Horses 
which had done no work for some time were soft, and inclined to be fresh; unless 
checked and kept well in hand they would quickly develop sore shoulders. If 
driven steadily until they developed hard condition, the trouble would be avoided. 
The method of breaking in also had some bearing on the question, and he strongly 
advised putting a young horse in a wagon first. It was a dead pull, and taught 
a horse to pull steadily. Members agreed that there was little danger of sore shoul¬ 
ders with well-conditioned horses and well-fitting collars. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in,). 

October 16th.—Present: 15 members and 17 visitors. 

Co-operation, —Mr. F. Green (Secretary of Forest Range Fruitgrowers' Associa¬ 
tion) read a paper on co-operation. Be contended that their present methods of 
marketing fruit were obsolete and should be improved. Exoept in a few instances 
the exportation of fruit was done by individuals, consequently there was great 
diversity in the methods of grading and the branding of the grades. The methods 
employed in marking the grades were startling in their variety, for no two men 
adopted the same marks for a particular grade. There was also lack of uniformity 
in packing and marking. The marks “A” and “AA” were all right if the 
fruit contained under the same marks was the same. For instance “ A” could 
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indicate 2 Jin, apples, “AA” 2Jin., “AAA M 2Jin., and so on, but the simplest 
method was to brand 2Jin., 2Jin., 2}in,, &c., but each case should contain the 
grade marked upon it. In many cases, under existing conditions the 2fuu 
grade often contained 2Jin. to Sin. apples. The multiplicity of grades and 
varieties was against successful trading with oversea markets, and without co¬ 
operation that multiplicity would not be overcome. For instance, it was neces¬ 
sary for the individual to book space in the boats months ahead. He expected a 
certain number of cases of special varieties of apples, but, owing to the fruits 
failing to set or damage to the fruit due to hailstorms or winds, &c., could not fill 
the space with those particular varieties; Sooner than pay for empty space on' 
the boats he filled up with several varieties and grades. With co-operation those 
conditions, to a very large extent, could be overcome. Many of the growers in 
South Australia did not possess large orchards, and consequently in an off season 
could not pack a sufficient number of cases to make a parcel large enough for ex¬ 
port, whereas, with co-operation, if 30 members had only 10 cases each, they could 
make one fair parcel of 300 cases. As the larger exporters became known, the 
smaller man was forced off the market because he could not guarantee a con¬ 
tinuous supply from year to year, whereas the bigger exporter became known and 
his fruit was readily bought, especially if the buyer were sure that fruit bearing 
his brand were true to description. At present fruit Bhipped was not always 
properly graded, for if it were considered that 2 Jin. apples were the smallest 
grade that should be exported, and of that size 228 fruits filled the bushel case 
when packed on the diagonal system, conclusions could be drawn as to the grading 
and packing when 436 apples were counted in one case sent for export, and that 
was not an isolated instance. Quantities of apples were sent away which Bhould 
never leave the State. The Commerce Act merely enforced correct trade descrip¬ 
tion, and so long as the fruit conformed with the description on the case, it could 
be exported. The inspector should have power to withhold fruit unfit for export* 
Once a good name was lost it was difficult to regain the buyers ’ confidence. Good 
fruit should always be sent, not necessarily large fruit. A good 2Jin. apple was. 
always sought after, but nothing smaller should be exported. The fruit should 
be sent in accordance with the requirements of the market on which it was to be 
sold. With co-operation one man controlled the export of the district, and passed 
all the fruit. The success of the Bcheme depended upon that man. It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to be very careful when the appointment was made. The duties 
of the manager were not always pleasant, because some growers ’ methods and fruit 
were not the best, and the manager needed to be a man of backbone, who could un¬ 
hesitatingly reject inferior fruit Once a brand secured a good name it waa 
sought after, and parcels could be sold forward at very remunerative prices. That 
could only be accomplished by co-operation, except in the case of a big grower* 
By purchasing materials co-operatively great savings could be effected. The? 
general practice was for the grower to purchase his few cases through an agent,, 
involving the payment.of the agent's commission, whereas, if bought through an 
association the mills allowed 2J per cent, on 1,000 cases, 5 per cent on 2,000 cases,, 
and 7J per cent, over 4,000 cases. The same applied to the purchase of wood 
wool and wrapping paper. One great objection to co-operation was that the 
grower did not see why he should pay for packing when he could do it at his home 
in his own time, but, at the end of the season, it would be found that the packing* 
had been done more cheaply and efficiently at the packing sheds, because there was 
enough saved in the purchasing of materials to pay for the packing. The associa¬ 
tion should be managed by a chairman, five leading growers, and one paid officer,, 
the secretary, who should be paid in accordance with the work he did, usually Id. 
per case for the fruit handled. Cool stores were necessary in connection with the 
local markets, so that produce could be put in and taken out when necessary, thus, 
avoiding the glutting of the markets. In Sydney the markets were municipal, and 
the cool stores formed one wall of the markets, and had elevators to the floor of 
the markets. When a glut occurred the excess of fruit and vegetables was stored and 
supplies regulated. The South Australian Bystem of marketing was wrong. It 
should be done co-operatively. The scheme was too big for the whole State, but 
each community of growers could combine to have its own co-operative saleroom 
with a staff to run it. The produce sent to the saleroom would be unloaded) the 
driver would receive Ms delivery note and leave for home instead of being com¬ 
pelled to remain around the markets most of the day. It is necessary to be on the 
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lookout for now markets, and in that connection the association had a great ad¬ 
vantage over the individual. A quarter of a million bushels increase in the apple 
crop was recorded last year, and the quantity was increasing from year to year, 
so that growers required to be ever on the watch for improvements and new markets. 
In reply to a question whether carting apples loose in cases to the packing sheds 
would not bruise them, Mr. Green stated that it was only a few top layers of 
apples which rolled about that caused the trouble. A few bags put upon the top 
of the case held the fruit firmly. No trouble had been experienced when that 
had been done. 

FOREST RANGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36in.). 

November 9th.—Present: nine members. 

Hints on Grafting. —A paper giving a few hints on grafting was read by Mr. 
J. Green, who said that it was best to Belect the most suitable method of grafting 
and adhere to it. Continual changing militated against proficiency. For nursery 
and young trees the tongue graft was best, and to get the best results a com¬ 
mencement should be made early, the end of July being best for plums, but stone 
fruits should be budded. There were always some misses after budding, and they 
could be grafted successfully just under the ground. The same applied to 
cherries. Apples should be commenced early in August, and then the scions could 
be taken straight off the trees, but if not completed early the wood should be cut 
and heeled in the ground, because if the sap rose, there would not be a good take. 
When using the tongue graft the stock should be cut back-handed in order that when 
cutting the tongue it would lie in front of the operator. In that way the tongue 
to cut in the scion would also be in front of the operator. After grafting, about 
three turns of wax rag should be bound tightly round the graft. With a little 
practice 95 per cent, of success was not too much to expect. When cutting down 
old trees he preferred to graft on the small wood with the tongue graft, but if there 
were not sufficient small limbs he would take limbs up to 2in. through and cut slanting 
across, using the limb as a lever. Then the scion on both sides should be cut, mak¬ 
ing a wedge. The shoulder should be pressed against the limb to open the cut, and 
then the scion put in. After removing the shoulder the scion was quite tight, and 
it should be bound about twice round with wax rag. The limb should be cut off 
about 2in. away from the graft. If shorter, it might die back and spoil the 
graft. The following year it should be cut quite close. That made an excellent 
graft, and soon grew over. He had not had one blow off. Being put in on the 
top of the limb the saw cut was downwards, and the weather did not damage it so 
much. That graft could be used in very small limbs, and was pretty sure to take. 
Proficiency in those two grafts would fill all requirements. Mr. McLaren said that 
the tongue graft was the surest. Mr. H. Waters considered that the cross method 
was very serviceable. Other members endorsed Mr. Green’s views. 

GUMERAOHA (Average annual rainfall, 33.30in.). 

October 9th.—Present: nine members. 

Dairying, —Discussing the principles of dairying, in a paper on that subject, Mr. 
0. Jamieson, after insisting upon the necessity for pure-bred stock, expressed a pre¬ 
ference for the Shorthorn, though he believed that the Jersey was the better 
creamer. The former,, however, produced a bigger calf, and the cow was larger 
and quieter. The selection of a bull was all-important, and it would be found more 
profitable to pay £30 for a pure-bred animal than £10 for a “scrubber.” Another 
essential was the testing of the cows by means of the scales and the Babcock tester. 
There was a difference of 801bs. of butter per annum between some cows, and the 
poorer cow required about the same amount of food. One would show a profit of 
£2, and the other of £6, therefore as much profit was made from the one good 
cow as from three inferior animals, and only one-third of the labor and food was 
requisite. Dairymen should breed their own cows, and unless all were tested, it 
might happen that the least profitable animal was being bred from. Testing 
might be carried out by the purchase of a tester or by forwarding samples of milk 
to the Government Dairy Expert, the charge being only 3s. per cow per annum. 
Proper feeding was another essential. No matter how well bred the cow, its 
profitableness diminished if it were not properly fed. Dairymen should grow as 
much of their own fodder as possible, and to that end lucerne was one of the best 
foods for milch cows. Kale, mangolds, barley, and oats were also very useful for 
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the production of milk. Bran and chaff, especially when they were as cheap as 
they were at present, should be extensively used for milk production. 


HARTLEY. 

October 12th. 

A large number of members and visitors, including Messrs. G. R. Laffer and 
R. A. O'Connor, Ms.P., and H. J. Finnis (acting secretary to the Advisory 
Board), visited the homesteads of different members of the Branch. The majority 
of the holdings inspected were'situated along the banks of the Bremer River, and 
particular interest centred in the various methods of water distribution that were 
in practice. The first place of call was the farm of Mr. F. Lehmann, where water 
was being distributed by gravitation over an excellent plot of lucerne, the water 
being run through a channel cut in the bank of the river for a distance of about 
half a mile. After partaking of lunch as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Lehmann, 
the party journeyed to Mr. J. C. Sanders' holding, where water was being raised 
from a bore 306ft. deep by means of a 6h.p. engine, pumping into a 20,000gall. 
steel tank, at the rate of 800galls. per, hour, and distributed by means of overhead 
sprinklers over a vegetable and fruit garden. At Mr. H. Reimer ? s property, also, 
overhead sprinklers were distributing water from the Bremer. The final place of 
call was the fine property belonging to Mr. B. Wundersitz. The crops here gave 
splendid promise, and the general appointments and appearance of the place were 
all that could be desired. After an inspection of the holding, the visitors were 
entertained as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Wundersitz, speeches being delivered by 
Messrs. Laffer, O'Connor, and Finnis. 

KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90in.). 

October 9th.—Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Co-operative Purchase of Dairy Bull. —Commencing with the declaration that 
the bull was the main half of the herd, Mr. W. G. Mills, in a paper on the co-opera¬ 
tive purchase of a dairy bull, continued that he would like to see all farmers in a 
neighborhood combine to purchase a feally good beast. Each of half a dozen far¬ 
mers or more, should pay £1 ,for each cow he wished to breed from. If two 
members had 10 cows each, two had six cows each, and two had four cows each, 
there would be a total of £40, which would be sufficient to purchase a good animal. 
He did not mean merely a big handsome beast, but one of a good milking strain, 
which should be the first consideration. The records of his dam, great dam, and 
great great dam should be secured, and only a bull with ancestors on the dam's 
side of excellence in milk and butter production should be purchased. Having 
secured the bull, the question arose as to its keep. He considered that one of the 
members of the co-operative scheme should take the bull and keep it, either in a 
stable or in a perfectly secure paddock. It would require to be well fed and 
attended to, which would entail both expense and trouble and probably the keeper 
of the bull would require to be rewarded in some way. The other members would 
bring their cows along to the bull when service was required. In a sparsely settled 
district, such as that, the driving about of the cows would be too big a proposition. 
To overcome that each member should have the custody of the bull for a certain 
period of the year, according to the number of shares he held. Buck a scheme 
would provide better stock on the farm and make both masters and servants more 
interested in their work. 

LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

October 7th.—Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Orchards and Orchard Work. —A paper by Mr. C. H. Beaumont, Inspector of 
Orchards, on orchards and orchard work, was read by Mr. J. C. Blakely. The writer 
of the paper said:—“I am sure that all present will agree with me when I say 
that it was never intended that fruit trees should be grown in any haphazard 
fashion, and it is necessary that every care should be taken in selecting the site of 
the orchard. The site means such a lot. We have to remember, when planting 
fruit trees, that we are planting for a lifetime, or, indeed, more than a lifetime. We 
should not be called upon to replant many of the trees every year or two. The 
proposed site for deciduous trees should have a good free soil, with clay subsoil. 
Trees may exiBt on sandstone beds or cold clayey gravel, which is a bog in winter 
and like cement concrete in the summer; but, unless they are placed in good Soil 
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the trees will not be fine and big, able to carry heavy crops of good-quality fruit, 
and it is only from such that profits are made, that is, in South Australia. The 
site should be sheltered, one to which the hot north wind and the heavy westerly 
gales will not have direct access, and, if possible, it should be where the rising sun 
will not strike immediately on the trees, when hard frosts are about, but will shine 
over the top of them for a little while and bring about a gradual thawing. Land with 
a gentle slope is beet, so that cultivation may be done by horse or motor traction. 
Steep hills will, of course, grow good fruit if the soil is there, but the cost of work¬ 
ing and of harvesting is prohibitive. Do not select a site for a house and then 
plant the orchard about to enhance the view. Think of the trees first; remember 
that it is from them that the livelihood has to be obtained. The home can be 
placed in a convenient spot near by. The preparation of the ground will depend 
on whether it is bare or covered with trees. It frequently happens that land which 
has been used for cereal crops in the hills is put into trees; such land should be 
ploughed and subsoiled as hereafter described, levelled off, and kept as a clean 
fallow for at least one season. Forest land must of necessity be cleared. Do not 
imagine that you are going to save time by planting your trees in holes dug in the 
middle of growing scrub; it is a waste of time, a waste of money, and a waste of 
trees to go about planting in this fashion. Clear the land first and grub out every¬ 
thing. Put the small bushes and branches into many little heaps, to be burned, 
keeping any useful firewood or sticks which will cut posts to be dealt with while 
the rubbish is drying—that is to be carted to convenient places for future use. 
Burn all the rubbish and spread the ashes by dragging a set of harrows, in which 
a quantity of brush is fixed, over the land. When grubbing big trees, care should 
be used to keep the top soil and subsoil apart, so that each can be replaced in its 
proper layers when refilling the holes. I desire to emphasise the necessity for 
making a thorough clearance at the first operation, so that it will not be a con¬ 
tinual expense on the orchard for grubbing shoots. Any outcrops of stone or 
loose boulders should be removed from the. land and placed in a handy position 
for roadmaking when required. The methods for blasting out or working out the 
stone do not concern us at present. The clearing should be extended at least a 
chain outside the proposed boundary of the orchard. After all the holes have been 
filled, the land will be ready for the first ploughing. This is best done with two 
singe-furrow ploughs of heavy build. The right sort of plough and the right sort 
of ploughshare and good horses, and men who know how to handle them, are wanted 
for this job. The leading plough Bhould have a mouldboard on, and should turn 
the furrow to a depth of about 6in.; the second plough, without a mouldboard, fol¬ 
lowing in the furrow, and stirring up another 5in, or 6in.; and so on, until the 
whole of the land is broken up to llin. or 12in. in depth. This work should be 
done as early in the winter as is possible. Leave the ground in the rough for the 
winter, to soak and disintegrate. When the weeds start, and before there is any 
chance of the soil setting hard, thoroughly work the land with a cultivator, and 
level it, and at the same time work it to a fine tilth with a heavy set of harrows. 
If any special levelling is required, attend to it at this time. For the first season 
I am in favor of keeping the land clean and well cultivated; no weeds should be 
allowed, and a stirring should be given after every summer rain. By this means 
the land is sweetened and made ready for the trees. It pays to take every care In 
preparing the land. Even if it takes two seasons to do it, the trees will be worth 
double the hurried ones by the time 10 years have elapsed. After the land is pre¬ 
pared, it is advisable to draw out a plan of the orchard. Make it big enough to 
Bhow all the trees clearly; put the rows in the most convenient position for future 
working, taking care to allow for any necessary roads and wind breaks. The best 
lines for your fence and outlets to the sheds and main roads can then be obtained. 
The fence should be completed before any planting is started. Fencing is a fine 
art, and no doubt many will not agree with my ideas; but any fence to be erected 
must be vermin proof and also cattle proof. To make it boy proof would be an 
advantage, but so far that is beyond the power of the average orchardist. I would 
recommend that the fence should consist of good strong posts, not more than Oft. 
apart, and wire not finer than No. 8. The bottom wire should be 3in. from the 
ground, the second in the centre of the netting, the third at the top of the 
netting. Nine inches above the netting run a barb through, and 9in. above the 
barb another plain wire. The netting should be of llin. mesh, 3ft. Bin. wide. It 
should be trenched into the ground at least 4in., and then thoroughly fastened to 
the wires prepared for it, including the centre wire. The gateways require to 
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have special care given to them—they are danger spots. The gate should swing 
level, and the crossing should be paved with stone or with a faced log, on to which 
the bottom bar will close. The gate will, of course, be covered with a wire netting. 
There is room for a design for a good and strong orchard gate .' 9 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in.). 

October 10th.—Present: 31 members and one visitor. 

Pkuning. —Propounding the questions whether it was necessary to prune fruit 
trees, and whether it paid, Mr. J. Brinkley, in a paper on pruning, answered both 
questions in the affirmative. He said that it was possible to have much useless wood 
in the tree, one branch robbing the other, until eventually it would be unprofitable. 
A tree should be self-supporting after five or six years, and pay a small dividend to 
its owner. It would be unreasonable to expect the same tree and the same soil to 
produce first-class fruit year after year, when not one pennyworth of labor had 
been bestowed upon it. Under those conditions, it would not pay. It was neces¬ 
sary to give the tree a good start by setting out a strong frame evenly balanced, 
having, say, four main limbs. Those should be cut back to about 9in. in length. 
In the second year the new wood should be cut back to 4in. or 5in. In the third 
year the leading branch should be left 9in. or lOin. long, and the side shoots 4in. 
Those shoots would give the first return of fruit. It could then be seen whether 
the tree was able to balance itself. If not, it should be promptly given the neces¬ 
sary help. The tree should not be permitted to become too top heavy, a defect 
which might be easily remedied by taking out the leading shoots every other year, 
an operation which would help to force out the fruiting spurs. That process could 
be continued for years. It was a good plan to keep the tree low, because then it 
was easier to spray, it was better for the pickers, and the bad effects of the wind 
were minimised. In renovating old trees, the object was to thin out the worn-out 
branches or reduce the height of the tree, and care should be taken to make all 
cuts above side branches. That was very important. A projecting stump should 
never be left sticking up, because the probabilities were that it would die back. 
When the tree had lost its foliage, the pruner could see clearly each spur and lateral, 
and calculate its future value. Winter pruning was better and safer than summer 
pruning. Experiments in summer pruning showed that apples did well, but suf¬ 
fered from sunburn, and for that reason he was averse to the practice. The best 
time to prune was from June to the end of August, because the wounds healed 
over much more quickly and better. If the pruning were too early, too many water 
shoots would be produced. If large branches required to be removed—but there 
would be no such necessity if properly pruned from the beginning—they should 
be cut off in March or April, and covered with tallow or grafting wax. The 
main limbs of peaches should be so distributed that each limb was shaded and 
still received plenty of light. Each alternate lateral should be removed, leaving 
the medium sized and removing the strongest and weakest shoots. All wood 
that had fruited was thus taken out. Non-bearing trees should be pruned hard, 
making, say, a 30 per cent, reduction. Some of the runaway roots should also be 
pruned, which would assist the fruiting in the coming season. It was not 
possible to grow good fruit from the same soil every year, unless a supply of 
manure, ashes, lime, or bonedust had been cultivated around the roots of the trees. 
That was a splendid mixture for giving energy to the trees, and produced a nice 
dark foliage. Where there was a plentiful supply of rubbish, he recommended 
burning it and spreading the ashes around the trees. The heavy soil of the hills 
could not be given too much ashes or lime. 


BLACKHEATH, November 10th.—Mr. H. G. Pym read a paper on the working 
of the Agricultural Bureau, on wbieh considerable discussion took place. 

BLACKWOOD, November 20th.—Mr. R. Eglinton read a paper on the diseases 
of ferrets, in which he indicated the causes and symptoms of distemper, foot rot, 
and mange or scab. 

CHERRY GARDENS, November 7th.—Mr. D. F. Laurie, the Government 
Poultry Expert, delivered an address on the breeding, feeding, and housing of 
poultry, ana was accorded a hearty vote of thanks and appreciation. 

CLARENDON, September 11.—Mr. J. Potter delivered an address on potato 
growing. H S advised a thorough preparation of the soil before planting. Manure 
from cattle camps was best, ana next to that horse manure could be recommended. 
The paper was well diseussed. 
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FOREST RANGE, September 14th.—Mr. G. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor to 
the Agricultural Department, gave a lecture and demonstration of pruning and 
subsequently delivered an address on orchard manuring. 

INMAN VALLEY, November 9th.—Mr. G. McCoy read a paper on overstocking, 
which was freely discussed, members differing as to the carrying capacity of land 
in the district, some urging that two to three sheep per acre might be carried, 
whereas others contended that three sheep to two acres would be heavy stocking. 

MOUNT BARKER, September 6th.—Mr. H. Pope read a paper on hay and 
chaff, which he had also read at the Hills Conference, at Morphett Vale. 

STRATHALBYN, November 7th.—Discussion took place on a variety of sub¬ 
jects; among others, on the best time for dipping sheep. The opinion was ex¬ 
pressed that the extension of time for dipping until January 31st, removed the 
operation too far from shearing time. Anyone purchasing sheep then, would, if 
the sheep had not been treated, require to dip them, which was often very in¬ 
convenient. 

URAIDLA AND SUMMERTOWN, August 7th.—Mr. J. A. Pope read a paper 
on buying and judging a horse and in dealing, amongst other tliingB, with the feed¬ 
ing of the horse; he said that for a beaten animal gruel was one of the best things. 
A pint or, if the horse preferred it thick, a quart of oatmeal (or half flour and 
half cornmeal) should be stirred gradually into a gallon of hot water. The pail 
should then be filled up with cold water. If the horse hesitated about drinking, it 
should be given a mouthful of water. If the animal was very tired a quart of good ale 
would be beneficial, but under no circumstances should a horse be given a feed of 
grain or hay when exhausted. If the horse would take nothing else, it was well to 
turn down a bottle of sound ale, and rub it until dry and refreshed. Then it should 
be fed. A good grooming was nearly equal to half a feed. Mr. F. H. Stacey 
agreed with the paper in most things. He said that many people gave their horses 
medicine for complaints which they knew nothing about, and in many cases did 
more harm than good. Mr. C. W. Kessell said that it was difficult to feed horses 
regularly in that district, because they worked such irregular hours. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

October 9th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Preparing Wool por Market. —Dealing with the preparation of wool for market, 
Mr. J. E. Telfer, in a short paper, said that the grower required to make his clip 
as attractive as possible. All very heavy, matted, and discolored fleeces should be 
kept out, and as even a class as possible maintained. The wool should be well 
skirted, all dirty and sweaty edges taken off, and the sides turned in and rolled 
up from breech to shoulder. Where crossbred sheep were kept it would generally 
be found that three classes would be necessary, viz., fine, medium, and coarse. When 
classing wool the length of staple should be taken as a guide. If a fleece were 
on the fine side and of extra length it would be better to put it in with the coarse 
line. Care should be taken to keep the wool as clean as possible. No chaff or 
straw should be allowed to get in it. If a box press were used the wool should be put 
in carefully and well trampled before commencing to press. Not more than 3501bs. 
should be put into a bale. They should be branded on the top and on one side 
with the grower’s initials and name of farm, also the description of the wool. The 
bales should be numbered from the first to the last bale of the clip. Stencil plates 
should always be used in branding, because they made a much neater brand than 
that done with a stick or brush. Branding the bales was very important, because 
the description of the wool was also put in the sale catalogue, and if the descrip¬ 
tion were wrong it very often militated against competition. Mr. J. T. Halliday 
said that crossbred wool was difficult to class satisfactorily. He had classed his 
wool in three grades, but the agents had reclassed it into six, and demonstrated that 
wool which he considered first-class was not so. Mr. G. F. Ferguson said that for 
flocks of less than 500 sheep it was advisable to make only two classes—coarse, and 
fine wool—-otherwise there would be * ‘ star ’ 9 lots. Mr. A. Dow said that “break” 
in wool was often caused by bad management Sheep were starved and then put 
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on rich feed, which resulted in a break in the wool. Mr. Jas. Barry, in answer 
to a question, said that some years ago he could not sell hiB barley, so he bought 
sheep and fed it to them. They fattened quickly and returned profit equal to a 
fair price for the grain. Mr. J. Dow said that he had bought some of the same 
line of sheep as Mr. Barry, but did not give them grain, and whereas Mr. Barry's 
sheep were sold in pritne condition, his (Mr. Dow's) sheep had not improved at all. 

KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34in.). 

October 14th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Marking Lambs. —In considering what age a lamb should attain before the 
marking operation was carried out, care should be taken, counselled Mr. D. W. 
Tucker, in a paper on marking lambs, not to take the lamb too young, nor yet to 
allow it to become too big. Some breeds grew faster than others and could be 
marked younger. A trial made in marking lambs at four weeks and eight weeks, 
was in favor of the lambs marked at the later period, and at shearing time they 
were much bigger and in better condition. Attempts had been made to introduce 
the searing iron in tailing lambs, but experience showed that the cut healed more 
readily than the burn. The old style of castration was still the best. The knife 
should be dean and sharp and the lambs should be allowed a reasonable period in 
which to cool down after being yarded before being operated upon. Mr. T. Bott 
said he liked to mark the lambs as young as possible. At three weeks they were 
old enough. There were fewer losses when the lambs were small. Mr. D. E. 
Ellison preferred that the lambs should be somewhat older than three weeks. 
When they were stronger, they mothered much better. Mr. M. Rogers said that 
the cord should be taken out as perfectly as possible. The purse should be held 
firmly to prevent the caul fat being broken. 


KONGORONG. 

November 11th.—Present: 13 members. 

Summer Ploughing for Sorrel. —In a paper dealing with the destruction of the 
weed sorrel Mr. F. Kemp said that he ploughed the land in February, and left it 
turned to the sun without harrowing for five or six weeks. After cultivation it was 
harrowed and drilled and then harrowed again. A good crop was obtained, the best 
results being secured from the places where the sorrel had been heaviest. Since then 
he had not been troubled very much by that weed. He was averse to harrowing after 
ploughing in that district, because the soil was liable to be blown away if it were at 
all loose. If it were allowed to remain rough the furrows and ridges afforded protec¬ 
tion, and the sun dried up the roots of the sorrel. Mr. C. S. McLean had been 
troubled with sorrel notwithstanding summer ploughing. Mr. Kemp said that the 
ploughing should be done before the rain. Mr. F. Uphill inquired whether sorrel 
which was eaten off before seeding and kept down would diet Mr. T. Dixon said 
that it would grow as soon as rain fell. Mr. 0. S. Atkin said that the spring tooth 
cultivator dragged the roots to the surface. If land were sown thickly immediately 
after ploughing and a double dressing Of manure given the sorrel would be practi¬ 
cally choked out. Mr. H. Aveling said that whore sorrel grew the land required 
lime. 

The Horse. —Mr. W. A. Aslin delivered an address on the horse, and dealt with 
the treatment of various ailments. 


KYBYBOLITE. 

November 9th.—Present: 13 members and three visitors. 

Care of Farm Horses.—A member contributed a paper on the care of farm 
horses, urging firstly the necessity for proper feeding. Working horses should be 
given three feeds of chaff per day, with oats added, if necessary. At night long 
hay Bhould be supplied, because it required more mastication, thus aiding digestion 
and inducing better health. Farmers should keep the best-quality hay for their 
own use, and if rank crops were used, grain should be added. Horses should be 
watered before feeding. Grooming was essential in improving the horse’s condi¬ 
tion and maintaining its health, besides tending to prevent sore shoulders, which 
were frequently the outcome of neglect and carelessness. The collar should fit 
well and be kept in proper order* Each horse should have its own collar. After 
a few week's .spell, horses should be put to hard work gradually. A good stable 
was indispensable, with plenty of room for the animal to lie down, and abundance 
of good straw for bedding. 
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Manufacture of Chemical Manures. —At a previous meeting an address 
dealing with the manufacture of chemical fertilisers was delivered by Rev. F. W. 
Brasher, who, after dealing with the sources from which the raw products were 
obtained, dealt in detail with the process of manufacture. At the close of the 
address a number of questions were asked, and answered by the speaker. 


LUCINDALE (Average annual rainfall, 23.32in.). 

October 14th.—Present: 11 members. 

Care and Attention of Dairy Cows. —The care and attention of dairy cows 
were very important, especially in winter, observed Mr. P. Burke in a paper on 
that subject. In that district the winters were usually very severe, and unless 
the cows had some protection they hail rather a hard time. Rugging was advis¬ 
able where the number of cows kept did not exceed three or four, but with more 
the labor and expense would be too great, and it would be necessary to provide 
shelter breaks such as pines and other good shelter trees, where the cows could 
camp on rough nights. Exposure to the cold and rough weather in winter 
seriously affected the milk and butter supply. The most important factor to¬ 
wards success in dairying was feeding. Provision had to be made for the 
maintenance of life, and also for the supply of milk, and to do that the cow re¬ 
quired the very best food. A good winter fodder was essential, and that could 
be provided by sowing barley, rye, or oats on well-manured land to catch the 
early rains in April, or, better still, a small patch should be irrigated. It could 
be sown in March, and would be fit to cut in May. He preferred feeding off to 
cutting, because the cow produced more milk and did better when allowed to graze. 
Lucerne was a splendid fodder for dairy cows, and would grow well in that dis¬ 
trict with irrigation. Mangolds had proved to be the best food ration to provide 
a milk and butter supply, but they necessitated much hand labor and were not 
usually favored. A very important matter was to have the cows coming in at 
the right time, say April, when milk and butter were scarce. Over-stocking was 
a grave mistake. Mr. T. W. G. Seeker favored rugging cows, because they did 
much better, and the yield of milk improved. Lucerne was the best fodder for the 
animals. Mr. J. Burke did not believe in rugging, because when he took the rug 
off much hair came away with it. He was averse to having all the cows coming 
in at one time. Mr. J. Mclnncs said that a good shed where the cows could obtain 
shelter at night was better than rugs. Mr. L. Mclnnes said that cows should be 
kept in as long as possible. He had kept a cow in for five years, and she freshened 
up every spring and kept in good condition. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

October 14th.—Present: 17 members. 

Tree Planting on Farms. —In a paper on this subject Mr. A. A. Kilsby said 
treeplanting was a great necessity, especially on the flat lands, where they should 
have a little more shelter for the stock. As a rule the Remarkable pine was the 
most valuable one to grow. These could be put 6ft. or 8ft. apart, with tree lucerne 
at the back of them. As the lucerne grew more quickly than the pines, it formed 
a break for the plantation. In droughty seasons they cut the lucerne down and 
gave it to the stock. Then the lucerne grew as an undergrowth. On the lighter 
land, and especially where there was sand drift, they strawed them and planted the 
pines in the straw. He planted out from 1,500 to 2,000 pines every year. By the 
time the straw was worn out the pines were up. They firmed the land, and the 
wind did not have the same effect upon it as it would otherwise have.—Mr. R. P. 
Pritchard gave approving testimony to the good work that Mr. Kilsby had been 
doing in the way indicated. He had not thought it was possible to reclaim the 
sandy land as he had done. He had tried planting rye on sand drifts, and pine 
trees amongst it. The pines were sheltered by the rye, and came up splendidly. 
For hills he thought straw would be much better than rye. Mr. D. A. Collins said 
the nursery officers adviBed planting sugar gums. At Moorak he thought one of 
the finest breaks was tree lucerne, planted in a square. The stock could thus get 
on any side of it It was also good for shade, and improved the look of a pro¬ 
perty and enhanced its value. Mr. H. McCormick asked Mr. Kilsby if he allowed 
the pines to grow their full height, or whether he topped them when they reached 
a certain altitude. He thought they should be headed down when they were 8ft. 
or 10ft. high. Then they spread. As for lucerne, he had seen pine trees kill 
everything near them, and they would kill the lucerne. The best tree for shelter 
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was the spreading cypress. It grew only 12ft. or 15ft. high, and spread. Mr. 
Kilsby said that on the good land he would advocate topping the pines, but in the 
lighter soils he would let them run up. They were a valuable timber. They planted 
the lucerne almost in the same row as the pines. He had not tried the spreading 
cypress. It would be difficult to get it to grow out in the paddocks. Mr. McCor¬ 
mick suggested the sheaoak, which was a fine shelter tree. 

Promoting the Seeding of Grass. —Mr. H. G. Wheeler read a short paper on 
the above subject. He said that the result of leaving the grass untouched in one 
paddock during the spring was that one was seldom if ever short of feed. Most 
people argued that they would have abundance of green feed, say, that year, as 
they had drilled in one and a half bushels of oats per acre in their stubble paddocks. 
That was all very well, but unless there was a good 6in. to 8in. high stubble to pro¬ 
tect it, and it was not overstocked previous to drilling, it would be found, unless 
favored with a good season, that considerable time would elapse before they were 
able to make use of it to any advantage, and only then by light stocking. By 
saving a paddock in the spring it could be used early in January, when the seed 
had ripened, because the stock would then trample sufficient seed out. By taking 
the stock out for about three weeks, when the autumn rains came, a green feed pad- 
dock would be provided, mixed with dry feed, and one that would stand fairly 
heavy stocking. Some farmers contended that they could not spare a paddock in 
the spring. What was the reason ? Because most farmers were overstocked, and 
they required all their feed to fatten their stock during the spring. The conse¬ 
quences were that as soon as the spring was over the paddocks were bare again, and 
were robbed of their seeding. No doubt that was the reason the yields of grass 
hay were not so prolific as in previous years. One thing he wished to bring forward 
especially was that they often put stock in paddocks of green feed, and they had 
to wait two to four months before they could get any benefit from them. They 
would remember that on the Moorak Estate they fed their bullocks well in the 
spring, and took them out of the paddocks, and they had excellent feed in the 
autumn. That year they had not the good autumn rains, but if they had the 
good autumn rains they used to have the spear grass would be strengthened by the 
old grass, and then in a fortnight or three weeks after the stock had been taken 
out they would have good feed.—Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky said they had 
to consider the different varieties of ground, in order to get a good seeding in the 
autumn. There must not be too much growth on the ground, or the seeds would not 
germinate, through insufficient sunlight. He got the best germination where the 
spring grass was not too thick. Mr. B. Smith thought it depended on the kind of 
soil. On the good soils they could grow a lot of clover, but it would not pay to 
let a large quantity of it remain on the ground. It would only rot, and do more 
harm than good. If they left a light coating of, say, half a ton to the acre, it would 
be enough shelter for the next year's crop of grass. He did not believe in eating 
a paddock too bare. Mr. W. Holloway thought the idea of eating out a paddock 
bare was very poor policy. He had always noticed that where there was at least 
some grass left on the top, there was a much earlier growth than when it was eaten 
down bare. 

Analyses of Soils and Lime. —Mr. Sassanowsky gave a detailed statement of 
the results of the analyses of soils and lime which were sent to the Agricultural De¬ 
partment about 12 months ago. 


MOUNT GAMBIEB. 

November 11th.—Present: 17 members. 

Closer Settlement. —A paper on closer settlement was read by Mr. A. A. 
Sassanowsky, in the course of which he sa'd that it behoved all who had blocks to 
see that the land was put to its best advantage for the benefit of the country. He 
referred to areas from 20 to 40 acres, which were not used for residential purposes 
only in the district of Mount Gambier. Those small areas were generally taken 
up with limited capital, and the first few years were a severe struggle for the 
settler. His first aim should be a quick return on his money, and for that he must 
look to dairying. It would pay to build a stable so that the cows could be fed. 
Mr. Suter Jiad pointed out times but of number that it paid to feed the cow, and 
he had given various rations suitable for all parts of South Australia* The cows 
were brought up twice a day to be milked, so the one building could do for the 
same purpose. The cows could be either fed before, after, or whilst milking, and 
(no harm would be done if the cows were groomed, because a clean coat saved feed. 
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Comparing stable feeding with outside feeding, he said that in Btable feeding the 
cow was under control, and could be fed according to the requirements of her con¬ 
dition. The cow was contented, knowing very well that her neighbor could not rush 
her, and she could feed at leisure. In outside feeding the food was either scattered 
on the ground or in boxes, and the cows moved about, the stronger ones robbing the 
weaker,, which were, generally speaking, the best milkers, and that caused double 
loss-—first by trampling the food in the dirt, and, secondly, on account of the weaker 
getting insufficient food to make milk. They could judge for themselves which 
was the most economical. The mainstay of the small producer must be the cow; 
but in conjunction with her the pig, the calf, and the fowls must be looked after. 
And the same motto would do for them —* 1 Feed them well; look after them well. ’ f 
They would then pay well. The farmer, having made up his mind that dairying 
was his largest source of income, must grow food, in order to get the most from his 
land for the cows. In that respect the growing of root crops, such as mangolds, 
sugar beet, carrots, &c., from which heavy yields might be obtained by good treat¬ 
ment, was advisable. If water for irrigation could be cheaply supplied, the yields 
could easily be doubled, because those crops were grown in the summer and autumn. 
A paddock of lucerne might be advisable, but it v,as rather uphill work to grow it, 
as the climate in that district was too cold for it to grow successfully. Cereal grow¬ 
ing, such as barley, wheat, and oats, was too expensive, because he would require 
to buy a complete plant that would do for a far larger area, and then run the risks 
of hot winds and the various pests which were detrimental to the growing of cereal 
crops. The making of ensilage should be one object that the settler should strive 
for, and for that purpose some cereal fodders could be grown: but he should take 
advantage of the natural spring growth of the local grasses, the mixture of which 
was very adaptable for the making of ensilage at very little expense. It would pay 
the small farmer better to buy chaff for his horse than grow it. All dry feed re¬ 
quired for his herd, except bran or grain, could be made by cutting a paddock of 
grass for hay. Mr. M. Fahey said to be successful holdings must be subdivided 
into small paddocks and good fodder plants cultivated. Mangolds and carrots 
could be grown, but they required a great deal of lal>or. He preferred cliou mollier 
and lucerne. These could be grown in great quantities if i’armeis could get water 
for irrigation at a reasonable rate. But they could not afford to pay Is. 6d. per 
l,000galls. If they could get water at a reasonable rate they could make a great 
deal more profit out of their land. Mr. H. G. Wheeler advocated giving more care 
and attention to the cows. If fed in stables they did much better, because the 
troublesome ones could be tied up and prevented from interfering with the quiet 
ones. Mr. J. Davidson said that a herd of ten good dairy cows should return from 
£140 to £150 per annum. Mr. G. H. Kilsby urged the uecessity for testing cows. It 
was no use feeding inferior animals. Food should be preserved for the cow. In 
the spring they had a wealth of feed, which was wasted, but should be cut and 
stacked for the season when it was not so plentiful. Mr. J. H. Buck said that 
dairying was very profitable, but a good bull was a necessity. Mr. J. Keegan com¬ 
mented on the high price of water. Mr. H. McCormick said that under the irriga¬ 
tion rates water could be procured for 6d. per l,000galls. 


MUNDALLA. 

November 8th.—Present: 12 members. 

Fallow at Mundalla, —Dividing his subject into three parts, viz., (1) time 
of starting, (2) depth, and (3) working, Mrl E. Knowling, in a paper on fallow 
and its treatment at Mundalla, South-East, said that fallowing should be com¬ 
menced immediately after seeding, July and August being the best months, if 
it were possible to proceed with the ploughing. The earlier the land was fallowed 
the less was the liability to takeall. Dry ploughing, unless the weather in the 
succeeding spring was very favorable, encouraged the development of takeall. The 
depth varied according to the class of land. In loose land, if by ploughing it 
very deeply a little clay from the bottom could be brought up and mixed with 
the upper soil, it would set more firmly and produce a better crop, but if the clay 
were close to the surface it should not be ploughed too deeply. Only a little clay 
should be ploughed up each year, and when it was well worked with the upper 
strata it soon made good soil, but great care should be taken not to bring too 
much up at a time, otherwise the ground would be too cold in the winter and 
retard the growth of the crop. From Sin. to Sin. was a good depth for plough¬ 
ing, according to the class of land. Working should be done before any of the 
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weeds began to seed, and as dandelions in that district were about the first to 
seed, the cultivator should be started about the end of September in order to be 
finished early in October. In the class of land in that district he would not advise 
harrowing the land before it was cultivated, because it became too fine, mi had 
a tendency to drift in the summer. The spring tooth cultivator was a good im¬ 
plement for working the fallow. The draught was light, and in stumpy land did 
not jar the shoulders of horses as much as most other implements. Mr. JV E. 
Staude agreed with *Mr. Knowling as to not harrowing the fallow. He had re¬ 
ceived better returns by only cultivating and not harrowing at all. 


NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

October 14th.—Present: about 33 members. 

Points worth knowing about Poultry. —In an exhaustive paper on poultry 
raising by small holders, Mr. E. A. Holmes, after setting out figures indicating 
the importance of the poultry industry in the United States and Australia, said 
that the poorest and cheapest land was more adapted to success than high-priced 
land. Light sandy soil was one of the most suitable, being always free from water 
lying on the surface. On most farms or small holdings only pure bred poultry 
should be used. The male bird that was always crowing, and the hen that was 
first off the perch in the morning and last to go to roost—always busy—were the 
birds to breed from.' For egg-laying the White Leghorn and Black Orpington 
(laying strain) stood out from any other, if Government competitions were a 
guide. Every farmer or breeder should have at least two pens for breeding pur¬ 
poses. A yard, say, 16ft. by 40ft., would accommodate from 15 to 20 hens, which 
would be sufficient for one male bird. For breeding, the best-shaped, medium¬ 
sized eggs should be selected. None that had wrinkles on or showed marks in the 
shell when held to the light should be used. They rarely hatched. 

Chicks should not be fed for the first 48 hours. The first feed should 

be oatmeal for a week, then rolled oats for about two weeks more, 

then cracked wheat, and at a month whole wheat Soft feed—pollard 
2 parts, bran 1 part, mixed into a crumbly mash—could be given. Young 

cockerels should be penned away from the pullets when they began to show signs 
of activity. In fact, the male bird was better kept away from the hens at any 
time unless required for breeding. An unfertile egg was better in every way, 
and it would keep any length of time without being turned into what was called 
the ‘* electioneering ' 1 egg. To control breeding chicks must be marked, and toe 
punching was the best. Hens after they were two seasons old were not profit¬ 
able, and Bhould not be kept except for breeding purposes. Bone meal was a 
good thing for growing chicks. It should be mixed up in soft mash, or it could 
be put in a receptacle to which they could have access whenever they wished. 
Green cut bone was also one of the best aids for laying hens, but it was net ad¬ 
visable to give it to chicks too young, as it was too forcing. Green feed was 
absolutely essential to the health of poultry, and especially to growing stock. Any 
green food was good, but the very best was young tender lucerne. In conclusion 
he gave a few i ‘ don 'ts ":—Don't set scaly-legged hens, as they will transmit it 
to tike chicks; don't keep weak and weedy chicks, kill them early; don't over¬ 
crowd chickens; don't hatch more chicks than you have accommodation for; 
don't let cockerels run with your laying pullets; don't keep more cockerels than 
you require, market them; don't keep hens after two years old unless required for 
breeding; don't let sick fowls run with the fiock; don't leave your fowls without 
shell and flint grit; don't keep drinking water in the hot sun; don't keep green 
cut bone more than a day before feeding it to the hens; find don't worry a 
setting hen, but feed and water her. Discussion followed, in which the views ex¬ 
pressed in the paper were endorsed. In reply ^questions Mr. Holmes said that 
he did not think there was more disease among pure-bred poultry than among 
the barn door kind. It was not advisable to mate cockerels and pullets from the 
same setting, but they could be mated with fresh cockerels or hens. The pro¬ 
lapse of the oviduct was probably caused by over fat from over feeding. The 
best crosg for table birds was the old cross between the Game and the Dorking, 
but other good crosses were with the Plymouth Rock and White Orpington* It 
required five or six days after mating of the male and female for eggs to become 
fertile.' .■ V 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Mange in Horses. 

The appearance on a 12-year-old draught mare of a patch on the top 
of the wither, extending down the shoulders, with the loss of hair and 
formation of a thick scale, the growth of grey hair, and subse¬ 
quently the appearance of similar patches on the flanks and belly, 
has prompted a correspondent to seek advice as to cause and cure. 
The Veterinary Lecturer states that the symptoms quoted point to 
a bad form of mange, and he suggests the following treatment:— 
Stand in sun for half an hour, lather over with soft soap, let lather 
dry on; an hour later wash off with soda and water. When dry 
dress with benzine one part, olive oil four parts. Repeat dressing 
once a day, repeat washing once a week. If very obstinate, rub 
small quantity of blue mercurial ointment into the thickened scaly 
parts. Remember, the disease can spread over the body and to 
other horses. 

Tire. 

The luxuriant growth of vegetation which has characterised this 
year renders it necessary that more than ordinary vigilance should 
be exercised to prevent damage from fire. It is to the interests of 
landholders themselves that the provisions of the Bush Fires Act 
of 1913 should be strictly observed. 

This enactment provides that stubble must not be burnt between 
October 16th and January 31st, both dates inclusive, but firebreaks 
for stubble burning may be lighted during that period, after the 
following conditions have been observed:—1. The strip is not to 
be less than 2 chains nor less than £ a chain wide. 2. Before light¬ 
ing the fire the land alongside the strip to be burnt is ploughed to a 
width of 3ft., or cleared of all scrub, stubble, and other inflammable 
material to a width of 5ft. 3. Twenty-four hours’ notice to be given 
to owners and occupiers of adjoining land if resident within five 
miles of the place intended to be burnt. 4. Four men must be present 
at the fire. 5. No such fire is to be lighted before 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and it must be extinguished by 9 o’clock at night. The 
burning of firebreaks or of stubble on Crown lands held under lease, 
agreement, or licence must, in addition to the foregoing, be preceded 
by 24 hours’ notice to the nearest Crown lands ranger or police con¬ 
stable. Stubble may be burnt between February 1st and October 
15th, both inclusive, under conditions 2, 3, and 4 above mentioned. 
No fires are to be lighted for stubble burning on a Sunday. Penalty, 
£2 to £50. 

Scrub burning between October 16th and January 31st, both dates 
inclusive, is strictly prohibited. Penalty, £5 to £50. 

Scrub burning between February 1st and April 30th, both dates 
inclusive, requires the following precautions:—1. Fifteen feet round 
the area to be burnt must be ploughed or cleared. 2. Twenty-four 
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hours’ notice must be given to adjoining landholders residing within 
five miles of the place intended to be burnt. 3. Four men must be 
present during the burning. 4. The fire must not be lighted before 
9 o’clock in the morning. The burning of scrub, in addition to the 
foregoing, on Crown lands held under lease, agreement, or licence 
must be preceded by 24 hours’ notice to the nearest Crown lands 
ranger or police constable in addition to any other notice. No fires 
are to be lighted on Sunday for scrub burning. Penalty, £2 to £50. 

It is also advisable to note that smoking is prohibited within 20yds. 
of any stable, rick, stack, or field of hay, straw, stubble, or other in¬ 
flammable vegetable, from November 1st to April 30th, except within 
a town, or with a pipe properly covered. Penalty, £1 to £10. 

Undesirable Aliens. 

The year just closed, characterised as it was by a most luxuriant 
vegetative growth throughout practically the whole State, has not 
passed without producing its crop of undesirable weeds. At least 
three plants hitherto unreported in South Australia have been found 
flourishing. The ‘‘flea seed” (Plantago Psyllium L.) was first re¬ 
ported in last month’s issue of the Journal , as also was the appearance 
of the poison hemlock (Comium mandatum L.). Another stranger 
to this State has now been identified by Professor T. G. B. Osborn, 
JVl.Se., as Allium rotundum, a wild garlic from Southern Europe. 
This plant will spread by means of its seed, in addition to bulbils, and 
the Professor of Botany suggests that the best means of effecting its 
destruction would be to dig up and burn the whole, taking care not 
to scatter the bulbils around the main bulb. The occurrence of these 
unwelcome strangers only goes to emphasize the necessity for land¬ 
holders keeping a sharp lookout for their appearance. Had they been 
taken in time, few, if any, of the plant pests which now cause such 
trouble in Australia would have offered much of an obstacle to the 
individual landholder or to the State; but some have secured such a 
hold that their eradication is an economic impossibility, certainly to 
the individual, and probably to the State. The greater the efforts 
Imade to restrict this class, the better for all concerned. 

Water for Poultry. 

The water content of the body of a fowl is 65 per cent.; this shows 
that fowls, to be kept in health, must have water, so that all the organs 
of the body can function normally. At all times there should be an 
ample supply of clean, cool w^ater, shaded from the rays of the sun, 
in a thoroughly clean vessel, and so placed that it is free from con¬ 
tamination. Dirty water vessels make a fine breeding ground for 
various disease organisms. Ducklings must, have drinking water day 
and night. Thirsty ducklings will drink too much w r ater, which affects 
the brain and so causes staggering and speedy death. Scald the whaler 
vessels frequently, and disinfect with a solution of bluest one (copper 
sulphate) 2oz. to lgall. w'ater. N.B.—This is poisonous.—D. F. Laurie, 
Poultry Expert. 
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Ringing Fruit Trees. 

The practice of removing a complete ring of bark from fruit trees 
was referred to in the December issue of the Journal, mention being 
made of the results of experiments conducted at the ‘New York 
Experimental Station. The noticeable improvement in the bearing 
of oranges in South Australia was also remarked. Apples also have 
been subjected to ringing in South Australia, and Mr. W. H. Hughes, 
of Longwood, practised the system on some trees of the Nickajack 
variety some ten years ago. That grower put two cuts, |in. apart, 
through the bark of the trees, and removed the strip between the cuts. * 
The operation was performed when the blossom began to fall. It was 
important, Mr. Hughes considered, that the cuts should not be deeper 
than through the bark, and if the weather were warm, he advised 
tying a strip of bagging over the wound to protect it from the rays of 
the sun. At the time the first test was made, one tree of a lot of eight 
was chosen for treatment. The treated tree yielded more fruit the 
season directly after treatment than was gathered from the remaining 
seven untreated. Needless to say, these were subjected to ringing the 
next year. All the treated trees are still bearing well. However, 
Dunn’s Seedlings were also treated, but not successfully. 

Mr. J. Roebuck, also a member of the Longwood Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau, ringbarked a Gravenstein apple in the limbs 
ten years ago. Prior to treatment it had not averaged a return of 
one case per year, but immediately succeeding the ringing it yielded 
13 cases, and since then has returned an average of nine cases 
annually. 

A vigorous growing Northern Spy apple was ringbarked by Mr. 
W. Nicholls, and the result was very satisfactory. 


GROWING ALMOND KERNELS. 

4 4 The pits or stones of all stone fruits should be planted in this 
climate as soon as the ground receives its first soaking in winter, ’ 7 says 
the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. George Quinn), in reply to an in¬ 
quiry in relation to growing almond kernels. 4 4 They should be 
covered with loose soil to a depth varying from 1-Jin. to 3in., and the 
surface of this should again be covered with an inch of mulch of 
litter or short manure before the ground has had time to dry out and 
become encrusted in the spring. Almonds as a rule come up freely in 
the early spring if planted as described above—that is, they may be 
expected to appear in three or four months from planting. If the 
season is advanced the kernels only may be set out; but, of course they 
should not be split or crushed badly. It may be remarked that one 
could hasten the germination of the nuts by burying them in a box 
of moist sand in the summer, say, in March, and keep this moistened 
until planting time, when they can be carefully shifted out. This will 
tend to soften the sutural joint of the two holes of the nut, and cause 
it to admit moisture to the kernel, which contains the germ just inside 
its tapered end/’ 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture, Adelaide.” 1 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.] 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry department. Replies to those questions of more general interest 
only have been published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post.—E d.] 

“V. M.,” Parilla, has foal troubled with soreness at mouth and coronets; pus, 
and likelihood of losing hoofs. 

Reply—This form of acute stomatitis occasionally attacks foals, and it is quite 
possible that the hoofs will slough, but will be renewed in time if it is worth while 
keeping the foal about. Treatment—As much tartar emetic as will lie on the 
point of the small blade of a penknife twice a day on the tongue, and dress the 
sores with dry boracic or a solution of Condy’s crystals. Treatment may be dis¬ 
continued after a week and repeated later for another week if necessary. 

“A. 0. G.,” Lameroo, has a foal, three months, with crooked legs. 

Reply—These will improve as time goes on. Give a tablespoon of syrup of 
phosphate of iron twice a day for a month or so. The foal will probably take it 
mixed in a little crushed oats, or if it has to be drenched, in a little honey and 
water. The swelling under the jaw will probably disappear in time. 

“W. M .,* 9 Moorlands, writing in regard to Mid-York, pigs, asks:—Are there 
two types? Would a straight nose condemn? Do small blue-black spots on 
skin under hair prove the pig is not pure bred? 

Reply—As the middle white is derived from the large and small, there are the 
two types which favor the one or the other, generally leaning towards the large. 
The nose of the middle white is judged to be more turned up than that of the 
large. In the large black spots are grave objections, in the small blue spots are 
looked upon as a sure indication of a cross, so in the middle they would be looked 
upon with great suspicion. 

* ‘ C. J. D., ,> Harrogate, has a Jersey cow, 8 years, with lump at back of udder 
size of hen's egg. At first calf (2J years) was very stiff behind. At second 
calf lump was first noticed about as big as an almond, and disappeared under 
iodine treatment. With fourth calf is as big as egg. No pain, and not notice¬ 
able when ctow is dry. Not yielding to iodine. 

Reply—An enlargement of supramammary gland, with an interesting history, 
because it points to tuberculosis or actinomycosis, probably the former. As there 
is suspicion of such a disease it is necessary for you to report it to the Chief In¬ 
spector of Stock, Adelaide, who will send an officer to report after investigation. 
In the meantime the cow should be isolated from others, and the milk boiled well 
before being used even for pigs. 
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Unsigned letter, Stansbury, writer lias a mare 18 years, with greasy heels while 
suckling. 

Reply—A tablespoon of Fowler's solution of arsenic once a day in feed for 
three weeks. The juice of half a lemon applied to the heels daily. Regret we 
cannot reply direct owing to want of signature to letter. 

‘ ‘ C. M. W.,'' Netherton, seeks information in regard to foals dead at birth, or 
dying soon after. 

Reply—This year there has been a regular epizootic of a disease known under 
various technical names, such as Oviphalothro'mbophlebttis pyelitis , and so forth, 
which is caused by a sceptic germ attacking the foal in the womb and upsetting its 
constitution; should it be born alive it generally develops abscesses of the navel 
or joints bo that the disease is then called navel or joint ill. Under those names 
it has frequently been referred to in these replies recently. Little can be done to 
prevent its occurrence, as the mares show no definite symptoms to the layman's 
eye, and a preventive inoculation would require the constant presence of a trained 
veterinarian. Fortunately, when it has been rife in one year, it is seldom so for 
some to come. The last serious outbreak in this State was about six years ago. 

“ J. B. M." advises that a calf was born blind, with thick, dark skin over eyes; 
very weak and small. 

Reply—There is probably congenital disease which has caused the blindness, and 
treatment is not likely to be profitable, but if so inclined relief may follow the 
daily application of a solution of nitrate of silver in distilled water; strength 2 
grains to loz. 

“J. B. M.” also has a cow which does not thrive though on good feed; very 
poor, and not much milk. 

Reply—The symptoms are too indefinite to give an opinion on, but they are some¬ 
what like those of tuberculosis, and it would be well to advise the Chief Inspector 
of Stock, Adelaide, who would send an officer to investigate. 

“P. W. H.," Murat Bay, reports that a horse (buggy) hung back, reared, fell 
backwards, tried to get up, but scrambled along with nose on ground like a beast 
shot a bit too low. When bleeding at nose stopped, got up, staggered, and eyes 
dilated as if blind. In dark they glared, lifts legs very high, and smells way; cbes 
not seem to see light at night, but if held very close winks very slightly. 

Reply—An excellent description of injury to the base of the skull from striking 
the ground with the poll. The blindness may be permanent, but is likely to dis¬ 
appear in a few weeks if the nerves themselves have not been injured. Treatment— 
Turn out in a shady paddock for three months, and if fed, give 10 drops tincture 
arnica once a day for three weeks. 


CHICKEN POX. 

The occurrence of scabs on the beak and mouth of chicks prompted 
a correspondent to seek information on this matter. He reported that 
the trouble eventually extended to the eyes, the birds subsequently 
dying. 

The trouble is known as chicken pox—a fungoid parasitic affection— 
air borne, says the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie). Treatment 
consists in bathing the affected parts with vinegar and water, equal 
parts. After drying with rag, one of the following mixtures should 
be applied:—1. Carbolized glycerine, 5 per cent.; or 2. Iodoform 1, 
vaseline 20 parts. All birds should be given some Epsom salts in 
drinking water, a tablespoonful to 1 gall, water. 

A preventive measure is to apply kerOsine 1, olive oil 4 parts, with 
rag, tor the head, comb, and wattles of all birds. 
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ON THE SCOPE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA FOR THE 
EXTENSION OF OLIVE GROVES, 


AN OPENING FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF RETURNED 

SOLDIERS. 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

Quite recently attention has been called in the press to the 
desirability of employing returned soldiers in extending our olive 
plantations. The general question of taking advantage of natural 
conditions eminently adapted to olive-growing, has within recent 
years been much in my mind; whilst on the other hand, over past 
months I have been endeavoring to formulate various schemes which 
should lead to the profitable agricultural employment of returned 
soldiers. Hence it is from both these points of view that I now have 
the honor to submit the following notes and suggestions. 

In the first place, 1 feel that 1 must preface these remarks with the 
statement that although 1 can lay no claim to being an expert, I am 
able to speak of olives and olive trees from the standpoint of some 
degree of personal experience. And 1 do this because I wish to 
make it clear that my views, whether right or wrong, are not merely 
the results of untested theoretical musings. I am, in fact, relying 
both on my knowledge of local conditions, and on personal experi¬ 
ence acquired in earlier years in Mediterranean countries, in which 
for many centuries the olive tree has proved a source of inexhaustible 
agricultural wealth. 

II.—LOCAL POSITION OF THE INDUSTRY. 

What is the position locally? Excellent, one would imagine, from 
the standpoint of our oil-makers, with oil at 13s. per gallon, whole¬ 
sale rates; absolute stagnation, on the other hand, from the point 
of view of the State. And as an advocate of the extension of olive- 
growing in South Australia, on the broadest and widest lines pos¬ 
sible, I shall have to show that both the individual and the State 
stand to gain much by it. 

Briefly speaking, I am satisfied that whilst we have gone to the 
length of proving the complete adaptability of the olive tree to local 
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climate and soil, we have not yet given it the slightest opportunity 
to demonstrate its great economic value. And unquestionably, the 
fact that olive trees do not come into reasonable bearing until their 
tenth and twelfth years is mainly responsible for their consistent 
neglect by a people whose inherited habits do not include olive oil 
among the necessaries of life. 

Our unsympathetic treatment of the trees is perhaps another 
factor which has kept in check any tendency towards healthy ex¬ 
pansion. We seem to have imagined that the olive tree could be 
grown to commercial advantage under what may be termed ordinary 
forest treatment, whilst we have overlooked the fact that it is essen¬ 
tially a tree of the orchard or cultivated grove; and that for com¬ 
mercial success it demands both regular tillage and individual cul¬ 
tural attention. Unfortunately, however, many among us who, in 
moments of temporary enthusiasm, have attempted to grow olive 
trees, have certainly not realised these facts; and their ill- 
success must have acted as a deterrent upon others. If the olive 
tree is ever to become a powerful economic factor in our midst, we 
must endeavor to forget that we ever tortured it into a hedge plant, 
or systematically neglected it as a forest tree. We must, in fact, 
be prepared to put work into the land which carries the olive tree. 

III.—ADAPTABILITY AND GENERAL HARDINESS OF THE 

OLIVE TREE. 

Although olive trees thrive in good, deep, rich soils, and under 
favorable conditions of rainfall, it is not in conditions such as these 
that we are likely to derive maximum economic advantage from 
them. Wherever natural conditions are abundantly favorable to 
general agricultural operations there is no need to call in olive trees 
to the rescue. On the other hand, the exceptional hardiness of 
olive trees when faced with abnormal heat and drought is often 
overlooked; indeed, there is probably no other cultivated plant that 
is equally drought resisting. I do not, however, wish for a moment 
to imply that the fruit yields of olive trees are equally heavy in 
years of drought and in those of plenty. Such, indeed, is very far 
from being the case; at the same time, whilst extreme drought may 
at times compromise the yearly crop, the trees themselves, neverthe¬ 
less, given intelligent treatment, do not suffer to an appreciable 
degree, and speedily return to normal yields so soon as drought 
conditions tend to fade away. It is the reasoned recognition of this* 
fact that has placed the great olive groves of Tunisia, with which I 
am personally acquainted, not in the north, where rainfall conditions 
are satisfactory and cereals are grown to advantage, but in the 
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south, almost on the border of the Sahara Desert, where cereals 
cannot be grown to any great extent. 

Hence I am of the opinion that if we are to take full advantage of the 
economic possibilities of the olive tree, it is chiefly in districts of 
uncertain rainfall that we should endeavor to establish it—in those 
districts in which farmers are regularly and periodically compelled 
to struggle with more or less droughty conditions of climate. I 
believe the olive tree to be very well adapted to conditions obtaining 
over the central and northern hundreds of Eyre’s Peninsula, over the 
malice hundreds of counties Buccleuch and Chandos, and those of the 
Murray Valley; in fact, in any of our light rainfall cultivated mallee 
districts in which the soil is adequately provided with lime . 

IV.—THE LAYING OUT OF OLIVE GROVES. 

In most olive-growing countries it is customary to lay out the 
groves on very much the same lines as our own orchards, only on 
a larger scale, i.c., in more or less regular compact blocks. In some 
cases the olive trees are systematically associated with other crops, 
such as cereals, vines, etc.; in others again their screening and shelter¬ 
ing powers are turned to the advantage of more delicate types of 
vegetation. 

What is likely to be the best policy for us here in South Australia? 
In this connection I believe that we should endeavor to extract from 
our olive plantations every possible advantage they can offer. Nor can 
I see any particular advantage in building up with care a small coterie 
of olive growers, however valuable to the State their individual efforts 
may be. I am persuaded that every farmer in the districts I have men¬ 
tioned above could and should associate olive-growing with his other 
normal pursuits. In the circumstances, therefore, we can ask from the 
olive tree something more than the mere production of fruit, however 
profitable the latter may be. We are all conscious that with us settle¬ 
ment of the country has hitherto meant little less than the indiscrimi¬ 
nate felling and burning of all timber in sight; and it is much to be 
feared that before many generations have sped by ours will be a com¬ 
paratively treeless country. Even now when the mallee farmer has 
finally subdued the bush, and finds his land more or less wheat-sick, his 
subsequent endeavors to associate livestock with the growing of 
crops are hampered by the complete absence of natural shelter of 
any kind ; and his livestock operations suffer in proportion. I believe 
that a judicious use of the olive tree would go a long way towards 
remedying this evil. How this can be done I am endeavoring to illus¬ 
trate on the Eyre’s Peninsula Experimental Farm, at Minnipa. The 
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accompanying illustration shows not what has been done, hut what 
we propose doing, and are indeed gradually endeavoring to do. It 
will be noted that we purpose surrounding each field with a regular 
belt of four rows of olive trees, planted 40ft. apart; this will give us 
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eventually 520 acres of olive trees on a farm about 3,000 acres in 
area. Hence, instead of square or rectangular groves, we shall have 
long, narrow ones, acting as shelter and windbreaks throughout the 
length and breadth of the farm. It is quiet true, of course, that from 
this point of view a couple of rows of trees might prove almost equally 
effective; in the case of the smaller number, however, a fatal tendency 
to neglect tillage operations whenever the field itself was out of cultiva¬ 
tion would generally make itself felt; and since both yield and pro¬ 
fitableness of olive trees are always proportional to the care bestowed 
upon them, such neglect would in the long run tell against any impor¬ 
tant extension of the industry. In brief, I feel convinced that wiiilst 
four rows of trees, covering a depth of 160ft., would be looked upon as 
a regular grove, and tilled accordingly, there is danger that two rows 
would in time degenerate into mere breakwinds, and be neglected 
accordingly. 

It will probably be objected that the fencing off of these long, narrow 
strips will prove tolerably costly, relatively to more compact blocks. 
This undoubtedly will be the case; it should not be overlooked, how¬ 
ever, that we are asking the olive trees to play a double role, namely, 
to produce olives on the one hand, and to develop shelter for livestock 
and crops on the other. In any circumstances, when a breakwind is 
planted around a field, one cannot avoid protecting it by a double 
line of fencing; this is part of the price w r e pay for its shelter. In 
our particular case the breakwind happens to present the advantage 
of being directly reproductive; and if an objection is to be made of 
the unavoidable cost of fencing, we shall be compelled to ask, by way 
of rejoinder, whether the establishment of breakwinds is to be con¬ 
sidered essential to progressive farming or not ? Personally, I have no 
doubt as to what is the only possible answer. 

V.—STATE MEASURES ESSENTIAL TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE OLIVE OIL INDUSTRY. 

In a country such as ours, with no past agricultural traditions in 
the background, the years of patient waiting which the would-be olive 
grower cannot hope to avoid must form an insurmountable obstacle to 
any appreciable local extension of the industry; and particularly so 
in those districts which it is best calculated to serve. Hence, in 
my opinion, notwithstanding the admitted existence of excellent local 
natural conditions and the undeniable prospects of great economic 
good, we cannot hope ever seriously to develop into an olive-growing 
people, except under the stimulus of very definite and very vigorous 
State action. What shape and what direction State action should 
take in this connection remain yet to be considered. 
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1. It would be much to the advantage of the State if olive-growing: 
could be forced upon new districts in which it is as yet unknown, and 
in which it would prove a standby to settlers both in prosperity and 
adversity. Now, it appears to me that in cases of this kind the first 
assurance that the would-be planter will look for must have reference 
.o the adequate marketing of his fruit, when in the distant future his 
trees come into bearing. Hence, if Government is duly impressed with 
the real economic value of the olive tree, and is anxious to secure its. 
practical recognition by settlers, the very first step to be taken should 
cover a binding guarantee to planters that they will not be faced with 
marketing difficulties when, after many years, their trees come into bear¬ 
ing. I fail to see that appreciable planting can be anticipated unless, 
some such guarantee is given. I suggest that Government should under¬ 
take that in any new district in which olive-planting is taken up on 
an appreciable scale, the fruit, when available, will be taken over at 
full market rates for crushing in State factories, if the facilities of 
private enterprise were to prove inadequate to the purpose . And 
should effect be given to such an undertaking, it would result not only 
in supplementing advantageously existing manufacturing facilities, but 
additionally, it would put a check on undue depreciation in prices of 
the raw material which always follows lack of competition among 
manufacturers. 

Further, in districts in which the olive plantations are unavoidably 
distant from State or private factories, special railway concessions 
should be made for the carriage of ripe olives . 

2. I suggest that Government offer to new planters a yearly bonus 
of 10s. to 20s. per acre planted until the trees attain thevr tenth year . 
This bonus should be allotted at the end of each season, say, in March, 
and only subject to the issue of a certificate from the Department of 
Agriculture to the effect that the olive groves have, in the first year, 
been well and carefully laid out and adequately protected against live¬ 
stock and vermin; and, in the second and. subsequent years that the 
olive trees are being regularly submitted to such tillage and cultural 
attention as the Department may prescribe from time to time. The 
slightest neglect in any direction should lead to the immediate with¬ 
drawal of the bonus. 

VI.— SYSTEMATIC PLANTING OF OLIVE GROVES UNDER 

STATE CONTROL. 

It seems probable that proposals such as these will induee a few new 
settlers to take up olive-growing on a limited experimental scale \ and 
whilst - ! hope that wherever conditions are suitable, Government farms 
will be able to show the way in more adequate manner, I cannot antici- 
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pate that the industry is likely to receive therefrom for many genera¬ 
tions to come an impulse calculated to convert us into an olive-growing 
community in the course of a few decades. And if we have any faith 
in the industry, it is some such ideal w.e should always endeavor to 
keep before us. Hence, it is with this object ultimately in view that 
I very respectfully submit the following concrete scheme, with which r 
in my opinion, could with very great advantage he associated returned 
soldiers, so soon as they become available in sufficient numbers for the 
purpose . For the sake of clearness, I have summarised the details of 
the scheme in a series of propositions. 

(A ) Encircling Belt to be Reserved Around Future Sections. 

In the case of all future allotments of land in mallee districts, or in 
other districts suitable for olive-growing, the Crown to reserve the 
absolute right to resume, on 12 months’ notice, a belt of land encircling 
the section to a depth of not more than 400ft. from boundary fences. 
Provision would naturally be made to allow owner of land usual right 
of way to and from his property through the encircling belt. 

(B ) Encircling Belt to be Gradually Planted to Olive Trees. 

When the maximum area is resumed it is proposed that this belt of 
land should be planted to 10 rows of olive trees running parallel to 
the boundary fences; or to a less number of rows, if circumstances ren¬ 
dered it advisable to resume less land. 

The ultimate aim, therefore, would be to surround all mallee farms 
with a complete belt of revenue producing and shelter yielding olive 
trees 

If we assume a 1,000 acre farm to be a regular square (100 chains 
x 100 chains) an encircling belt of 10 rows of olive trees would cover 
an area of about 228 acres, exclusive of right-of-way outlets. This 
is illustrated on the accompanying diagram. In cases of adjacent 
farms, contiguous belts would be 800ft. deep, and include 20 rows of 
trees; and the cost of the central dividing fence would be avoided. 

(C ) Deep Encircling Belts Effective Against Wind, but less so 

than Field Breaks. 

% 

Broad belts of this character completely encircling farms will not 
perhaps afford shelter as complete and satisfactory as the shelter I an¬ 
ticipate from the narrower belts surrounding the individual fields of 
the Eyre’s Peninsula Experimental Farm. At the same time the State 
could hardly be expected to surround individual fields with shelter 
belts; such an undertaking would be both costly and inconvenient. I 
feel satisfied, however, that if individual farms in large districts are 
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regularly separated one from the other by broad belts of olive trees, the 
violence of local winds will to a very great extent, be broken, and a 
large measure of protection to both crops and livestock will be insured. 
It will always remain open to farmers to surround with trees their in¬ 
dividual fields, should they think it necessary. Indeed, it may be 



suggested that the State forego the right to resume the land if the owner 
should undertake to surround his individual fields with olive trees on 
the lines indicated for the Byre’s Peninsula Experimental Farm. 
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(D ) Land to be Resumed Free of Compensation. 

The belt of 400ft. surrounding the farm would be held by the owner 
as an ordinary lease until resumed by the Crown. On resuming such 
land the Crown would make no payment for improvements, or for 
increase in unimproved value of the land, except in the case of heavy 
clearing, the value of which could be mutually agreed upon. Hence, 
a settler erecting buildings, sinking wells, or scooping out dams within 
400ft. of his boundaries would do so at his own risk and without any 
chance of securing compensation. In special cases the Minister might 
agree to such improvements being made, subject to the complete aliena¬ 
tion of the area concerned; no such improvements, however, would 
be recognised unless the Minister’s sanction thereto had previously been 
secured. 

(E ) Fencing to be Done by the State. 

The mallee farmer’s boundary fence is not, as a rule, of much value; 
at the same time young plantations, if they are to succeed, must re¬ 
ceive adequate protection against: both large and small stock. Hence, 
it appears to me that the burden of providing a double line of sheep- 
proof fencing must fall upon those who plant the trees, i.e., in this case 
on the State. As already pointed out, in cases of adjoining farms, the 
cost of the central line of fencing will be avoided. 

(F ) Work Involved in Establishing and Maintaining Belt 

Olive Grove. 

I propose that the planting of these olive groves be carried out 
either directly by the Department of Agriculture, or under its imme¬ 
diate supervision. The initial work involved would be somewhat as 
follows:— 

1. Complete clearing of the area to be planted, including the re¬ 
moval of all stumps and roots. 

2. Trench ploughing the land to a depth of from 15in. to 18in., and 
working it down subsequently to suitable condition for planting. 

3. The establishment of small local or central nurseries in which 
olive truncheons would be rooted, or seedlings raised. 

4. Planting operations, and early care of groves. 

5. Regular yearly tillage operations and pruning. 

(G ) These Olive Belts may Obviate the Periodic Necessity 
of Drought Relief. 

I suggest that in normal times the State area under olive trees be 
gradually increased year by year by resuming and planting belts of 
land suitable for the purpose; and in the course of time these planta¬ 
tions must acquire the importance of a great national undertaking. 
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I submit further, however, that this systematic building up of olive 
groves offers incidental advantages of great value in times of stress. 
If my suggestions are adopted these plantations will be established 
chiefly in areas of low rainfall; and when the latter come under the 
periodic influences of drought, settlers in need of relief could in their 
immediate neighborhood be set the task of clearing and preparing land 
for planting. Moreover, so long as established groves continue State- 
owned, adequate provision will have to be made for yearly cultural 
operations and upkeep, which could be undertaken at contract rates 
and under departmental supervision by those whose land the planta¬ 
tions encircled. It is clear that in times of stress regular receipts of 
this kind are likely to render less necessary applications for drought 
relief. Finally, as is indicated lower down, it will always be open to 
adjacent land owners to acquire or to lease groves surrounding their 
properties and which have come into bearing; and when cereals fail, 
as they occasionally do, the olive crop will often help the settler out of 
temporary difficulties. 


(U ) Returned Soldiers Might be Employed in Establishing 
Belt Olive Groves. 

I suggest, too, that the laying out of these groves offers a useful 
means of relief in times when unemployment is rife; and particularly 
should this be the case in the years that follow the cessation of hostili¬ 
ties. We must anticipate that in these times many will be in search 
of employment, whilst suitable avenues can only develop slowly. Many 
will find it difficult to adapt themselves immediately to former civil 
avocations; and some transition form of occupation will no doubt 
prove invaluable. Many, no doubt, notwithstanding their earlier 
training, will feel attracted to the land and outdoor work; of these we 
cannot hope that more than a small minority will develop into perma¬ 
nent settlers; a large proportion, it is to be feared, will, after due trial, 
be repelled by the comparative loneliness and monotony of country 
life, and gradually drift back to their original callings. I suggest that 
much of this restless labor might be occupied to the advantage of both 
themselves and of the State in building up olive groves on belts en¬ 
circling land, which would ultimately fall to them, or even to others. 
In this fashion, returned soldiers, to whom land could not be Imme¬ 
diately allotted, or for whom congenial occupation could not at the time 
be found elsewhere, would be given ample opportunities to realise the 
inwardness of country occupations, and if, as the glamor wore off, many 
tended tb fall out of the ranks, it would be satisfactory to know that 
their energies had not been misspent in useless work. 
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Work of this kind would very largely be nomadic in character; no 
costly buildings or equipment would be needed beyond what is essen¬ 
tial to fit up a periodically shifting carap, and to clear and prepare 
land thoroughly for the reception of olive plants. 

(I) Conditions under which Groves might be Worked. 

Olive groves steadily expanding from year to year in this fashion, 
will, in the course of time, come to occupy extensive areas of country; 
and as they gradually come into bearing the question of the best means 
of utilising them will naturally come up for consideration. In this 
connection there are various methods of treatment which suggest them¬ 
selves; those which appear to me less open to objection have been 
summarised below as follows:— 

1. In the first place, failing adequate private means for absorbing 
the produce of the trees, it will be incumbent on Government to erect 
State factories and throw them open to all those having olives for sale. 
This erection of State factories will be equally necessary if local 
buyers should appear to be taking unreasonable advantage of the 
absence of competition to reduce prices below profitable level. Further, 
if the State continued in actual possession of large areas of olive trees 
in full bearing, the erection of State factories would still be desirable, 
were it only from the point of view of the handling of the produce of 
State groves. 

2. The State might elect to remain permanent owner of whatever 
olive groves had been laid out under departmental supervision. More¬ 
over, whether this line of policy were adopted or not, it is quite certain 
that portion at least of the areas planted must from time to time con¬ 
tinue under direct State management; hence the following methods of 
treatment might, according to circumstances, be suggested for whatever 
groves the State continued to own :— 

(a) The groves might be worked wholly by day labor under depart¬ 

mental supervision; and whilst I do not look upon this pro¬ 
posal as ideal, I recognise that in many instances it will be 
unavoidable. 

( b ) Subject always to departmental supervision, the groves might 

be worked under contract with adjoining farmers. I much 
prefer this arrangement; it would help to break down any 
local aloofness that might exist, to create local interest in olive 
trees, and to open the way to individual local experience in the 
special requirements of the trees. 

(e) The State might agree to lease groves to private individuals, 
with preference always to adjoining landowners. For the 
protection of the trees such leases would be subject to strin¬ 
gent supervision clauses. Rentals would be determined on 
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average net returns, and not on interest on cost of production, 
which, in view of the piecemeal fashion in which groves would 
have been bpilt up, must vary much according to circum¬ 
stances. Whilst an outright sale of the groves would be better 
calculated to forward the aims we have in view, leasing, when 
opportune, should always be welcomed as helping to encourage 
local interest in the industry. 

(d) Subject always to departmental supervision, the State groves 
might be worked on the “shares” principle, i.e., in way of 
payment the State would receive a fair proportion of the crop, 
to be determined upon definitely when greater familiarity with 
the industry had been established locally. 

3. The State might offer to sell the groves to anybody prepared to 
purchase them, preference always being given to the owner of adjoining 
land. Prices asked for should again be based on average net returns. 
If the industry is to thrive in our midst, it is highly desirable that 
from time to time the State should be able to dispose of by sale olive 
groves in full bearing. There is nothing likely to stimulate local 
interest more than the private ownership of the groves. Nor do I 
think that in such transactions the State need suffer financial loss, 
either direct or indirect. 

(J ) Summary of Proposed Treatment of Groves. 

In brief summary, the general treatment of the State-planted groves 
will vary according to circumstances. In their earlier years, and be¬ 
fore they come into profitable bearing, they will in all probability 
remain, without exception, the property of the State. Wherever 
possible, they should, during this period, be worked under contract 
and departmental supervision by adjoining land owners; although 
probably it would be better that training and pruning should be 
carried out by departmental trained hands. In isolated spots, or in 
those in which mutual agreement on the subject was unobtainable, the 
whole of the work would have to be carried' out entirely by depart¬ 
mental gangs and equipment. 

When the groves come into bearing, those that can be sold should 
be sold as opportunity arises ; those continuing the property of the 
State should be leased, or worked on shares, or, when neither alterna¬ 
tive is possible, they should he worked on the lines already suggested 
for young groves in the unproductive stage. 

VII.—INQUIRY INTO ECONOMIC CONDITION. 

And, finally, what are the prospects of favorable net returns from 
a very largely extended local area under olive trees! In other words, 
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from the financial point of view, does olive-growing admit of any im¬ 
portant extension in South Australia ? Before attempting to deal with 
this aspect of the question, let me recall that, altogether indepen- 
denly of its solution, an important extension of the area under olive 
trees must carry in its train a number of incidental advantages, among 
which we may quote— 

1. Much country will be saved from becoming a treeless waste. 

2. Drift will be definitely checked within planted areas. 

3. Adequate shelter will be provided for crops and livestock in open, 
wind-swept plains. 

4. In times of need, useful employment will be available to those 
out of work. 

5. Applications for drought relief should within the planted areas 
be reduced to a minimum. 

6. Employment on a large scale will be open to returned soldiers so 
soon as they are disbanded in large numbers. 

7. The olive groves, by providing constant local employment, will 
tend to add density to our rural population, and perhaps to help to¬ 
wards the development of village centres and settled rural com¬ 
munities. 

8. Olive-growing, by providing additional and, it is hoped, profitable 
employment, will represent a useful step towards closer settlement, 
and the ultimate reduction in area of individual holdings. 

Apart from questions of shelter and the benefits inherent to the 
planting of any kind of trees—all of which is of immense importance to 
us, and cannot with safety be overlooked—the indirect advantages in¬ 
dicated above are more or less contingent on the ability of the trees 
to carry profitable crops of fruit under climatic and economic condi¬ 
tions obtaining here. Climatic conditions are, beyond question, excep¬ 
tionally favorable, and need not detain us; economic conditions, on 
the other hand, which usually dominate net returns, are perhaps more* 
open to cavil. A complete study of the economic questions involved 
would, I am afraid, occupy more space than can be allotted to it in a 
report of this kind; moreover, absolutely dependable data are almost 
unobtainable in the present circumstances; nor can I perhaps claim 
complete competence in such matters. I shall therefore confine myself 
to the statement of a few facts which appear relevant to the position. 

♦ 

(A ) Position op Olive Oil on the Local Market. 

The amount of olive oil locally produced does not nearly cover pre¬ 
sent Commonwealth requirements, whilst, according to the Common¬ 
wealth Statistician, production in the other States is practically 
negligible. In connection with this aspect of the question, I indicate 
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below, in Table I., what has been the South Australian olive oil pro¬ 
duction over the past 10 years. 

Table I .—Showing Production of Olive Oil in South Australia 

(1905-14). 



Gallons. 


Gallons. 

1905 . 

. 17,762 

1911. 

. 7,817 

1906 . 

. 16,164 

1912. 

. 3,762 

1907 . 

. 16,954 

1913. 

. 26,964 

1908 . 

. 12,998 

1914. 

. 1,680 

1909 . 

. 16,464 



1910. 

. 26,340 

Mean. 

. 14,690 


Thus, then, the mean yearly output of olive oil in South Australia, 
and consequently iu the Commonwealth, was represented over the last 
10 years by about 15,000galls.; over the same period Commonwealth 
importations of olive oil from foreign countries amounted to about 
45,000galls. per annum, in the teeth of a protective duty of 2s. 6d. per 
gallon. It must be clear, therefore, that from the point of view of local 
consumption alone, in a growing country, with constantly increasing 
demands, such as the Commonwealth, we can without fear expand our 
present area under olive trees five or six fold. Unfortunately, there 
is no available estimate as to the approximate area under olive trees 
in South Australia; but from the average yields recorded, I should 
say that we probably have within the neighborhood of 1,000 acres 
under productive trees. And from the point of view of the home 
market alone, therefore, and on the basis of present Commonwealth 
consumption, we have ample room for another 5,000 Or 6,000 acres of 
olive trees. 

But are we justified in assuming that the present Commonwealth 
rate of consumption of olive oil is likely to remain stationary? In old 
olive-growing countries, such as Italy and Spain, in which the area 
under olive trees runs into millions of acres, from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the local production of oil is locally consumed; and whilst 
as a race we are probably never likely to rival the Latin races as con¬ 
sumers of olive oil, nevertheless, it seems to me more than probable that 
with a great increase in production, and a general lowering of local 
prices, local consumption will increase manifold. Nor should it be 
forgotten that 60,000 odd gallons of olive oil do not nearly represent 
our annual consumption of edible oils; many other cheaper types, 
such as cotton-seed oil, are imported in large quantities. Thus ii\ 
1914-15 over 300,000galls. of cotton and colza oils, paying 2s. 6d. 
import duty, were imported into the Commonwealth. The great 
superiority of olive oil for general table purposes over any other type 
of oil is generally admitted; and it is only local scarcity and prevail¬ 
ing high prices which keep it back from the multitude. Hence I feel 
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fairly safe in saying, on the grounds of a probable increased Common¬ 
wealth consumption alone, that if within the next 10 years our area 
under olive trees were to expand into 15,000 to 20,000 acres, there is 
absolutely no reason to anticipate any local glut of the article. 

(B ) The World's Imports op Olive Oil. 

There is, however, no good reason why we should confine our olive 
oil output to the limited demands of a local market. The world's re¬ 
quirements of this commodity are very considerable, and its widespread 
adulteration with cheaper neutral-tasting oils is a sure indication that 
the demand on the world’s markets is in excess of the supply. I have 
endeavored to summarise the position in Table II., in which have been 
indicated the importations of olive oil by the principal countries of 
the world. These figures have reference for the most part to the 
pre-war decade, i.e., 1904-13. 


Table II .—Showing Average Yearly Imports of Olive Oil by Principal 


Countries of the World (1904-13). 


GaUs. 

France. 4,821,050 

Argentine. 4,310,081 

United States of America 3,760,945 

United Kingdom. 3,098,114 

Canada. 2,520,860 

Russia. 1,676,500 

Germany. 1,439,134 

Italy .*. 1,432,830 

Austria-Hungary. 1,246,874 

Cuba. 1,139,031 

Roumania. 922,750 

Brazil . 792,792 

Chile. 671,230 

Belgium ... 634,113 

Egypt. 609,235 

Bulgaria . 577,566 

Switzerland . 498,755 

Uruguay. 377,695 

Norway. 293,629 

Algeria. 184,061 


GaUs. 

Turkey . 173,937 

Mexico. 125,546 

Sweden. 102,010 

Serbia. 101,363 

Portugal . .,. 77,324 

South African Union . . . 64,872 

Australia. 44,440 

Holland. 43,328 

Ecuador. 31,213 

Japan ,. 23,847 

Mauritius . 14,035 

Denmark . 12,955 

Erythrea. 12,619 

Tunisia. 11,768 

Costa Rica. 10,572 

New Zealand . 7,461 

Spain. 4,185 


Total world's imports 31,848,720 


Thus, then, in summary the world’s average yearly imports of olive 
oil were represented in the 1904-13 decade by about 32,000,000galls. 
This total, however, represents only a fraction of the edible oils im¬ 
ported* by the world, many of which would undoubtedly be replaced 
by olive oil were it only available in sufficient quantities. 


(O ) The World’s Olive Oil Production. 

An accurate estimate of the world’s total production of olive oil is 
less readily made than an estimate of imports or exports; many 
♦countries unfortunately register their production statistics very imper¬ 
fectly, whilst for others no figures at all appear to be collected. We 
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should not forget, however, that even in South Australia we are not 
altogether blameless, since, apparently, we have not yet overcome the 
difficulty of determining the local acreage under olive trees. In con¬ 
nection therefore with data in Table III., it must be pointed out 
that the areas under olive trees indicated for Prance, Algeria, Austria, 
United States of America, Cyprus, and Greece have been roughly cal¬ 
culated from average figures having reference to the total production 
of olive oil. And it is indeed highly probable that in all these cases 
the acreage figures are too low, since olives are utilised very extensively 
for pickling purposes in most of these countries. The acreage under 
olives in Italy, on the other hand, although official, is unquestionably 
excessive, since it has been made to include other crops currently grown 
in promiscuous mixture with the olive trees. Finally, both the area 
under trees and the production of olive oil indicated for Turkey are 
no more than rough estimates of my own, based on the available figures, 
of the exports of olive oil. In most Eastern olive-growing countries 
about three-quarters of the produce of the trees is consumed locally, 
and no more than one-quarter exported; in the absence of any figures 
relating to production I have assumed this to be the case for Turkey. 

As much as has been possible, all figures given in Table III. have 
been based on the 1904-13 decade. 


Table III.— Showing for the Chief Olive-Growing Countries of the 
World Acreage Under Olive Trees and Average Yearly Production, 
of Olive Oil , 1904-13. 


Country. 


Italy. 

Spain .. ... 

Algeria.. 

Greece.. 

Turkey. 

Tunisia... .. . 

Portugal. 

France.. .. 

Austria. 

United States of America 


Cyprus. 

Chile. 

South Australia 


Totals 


Acreage. 

Acres. 

4,256,547 

3,481,115 

1,469,360 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

900,000 

813,350 

380,000 

15,000' 

7,300 

7,000 

1,000 

1,000 


13,331,672 


Olive oil. 

Galls. 

43,263,090 

48,107,911 

10,443,300 

12,250,000 

12,000,000 

6,396,650 

5,456,100 

2,865,517 

538,643 

259,452 

203,220 

14,417 

14,690 


141,812,990 


Thus as far as can be ascertained, the area under olive trees in the 
world extends between thirteen and fourteen million acres, whilst in 
the last decade the average yearly total production of olive oil was 
about 142,000,000galls. If we compare this last total with the total 
imports * of olive oil indicated in Table II., namely, about 
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J2,000,000galls., we shall see that fully three-quarters of the olive 
oil produced is consumed in the countries in which it is produced. 

(D ) World's Exports op Olive Oil. 

Finally, in order to complete our review of the position, I append, 
in Table IV., the recorded exports of olive oil from the chief olive- 
producing countries of the world in the 1904-13 decade. 

Table IV.— Showing Average Yearly Exports of Olive Oil from Chief 
Olive-Orowing Countries, 1904-13. 


Italy . 

Spain. 

Turkey. 

Tunisia. 

n 

Galls. 

. 9,999,040 

. 8,303,118 

. 3,004,330 

. 2,458,200 

2 054 500 

Algeria. 

Portugal . 

Austria-Hungary . .. 

Galls. 

. .. 1,324,440 

, . . 531,623 

. .. 32,388 

France . 

> • • • * » Wjvt/TjUt/v 

. 1,519,944 

Total exports .... 

.. 29,227,673 


Thus the average yearly quantity of olive oil recorded as having 
been exported by the chief producing countries in the 1904-13 de¬ 
cade—about 30,000,OOOgalls.^—corresponds fairly closely to the 
average yearly total shown to have been imported over the same period 
of time into the chief consuming countries—32,000,OOOgalls. 

(E ) The Prospects op an Export Trade in Olive Oil prom 

South Australia. 

Finally, we have to consider whether, in the event of local supplies 
overtaking local demands, we shall find ourselves in a position to com¬ 
pete successfully on the world’s markets against other exporting 
nations already in the field. In this connection it is worth recollecting 
that the general demand for olive oil is such that it will not be so much 
a question of displacing rival exporters, as a question of our ability to 
supply good olive oil at the world’s average prices and at a profit to 
ourselves. Locally we have hitherto had the great advantages of a 
protected market, and of supplies much below actual demands; hence 
it is natural that local prices should have been high relatively to prices 
ruling beyond the incidence of our Customs duties. 1 have been in¬ 
formed that prior to Federation, prices ruled round about 7s. 6d. per 
gallon; in the 14 years which preceded the war prices rose from 7s. 6d. 
to 11s.; whilst at the present moment 13s. a gallon is the ruling whole¬ 
sale rate. I am afraid that on the open markets of the world we 
cannot anticipate securing anything like these prices; what the latter 
Rave been within recent times I have endeavored to determine from 
the declared values of imports and exports at various centres. These 
figures have been summarised below in Table V. 
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Table V.— Showing Average Import and Export Values of Olive Oil 
in Various Centres Between 1903-12 and 1909-13 Respectively . 


Country and Period. 

Value of oil 
. imported. 

Value of oil 
exported. 

Portugal (1903-12) .. .. 

per gall. 

per gall. 
4s. 2d. 

Spain (1903-12). 

. — 

3s. 4d. 

Italy (1903-12 . 

- Greece 1903-11). 

. 3s. 7d. 

.. .. 4s. lid. 

— 

.. .. 2s. Id. 

Bulgaria (1903-11) .. .. 

. 3s. 3d. 

.... — 

Serbia (1903-12). 

. 2s. fid. 

.... — 

Kuumania (1902-11) .. .. 

. 3s. 4d. 

.... — 

Brazil (1902-11). 

. 6s. 8d. 

.... — 

Uruguay (1902-11) .. .. 


.... — 

Argentine (1903-12) . . 

. 3s. 3d. 

.... — 

United Kingdom (1909-13) 

. 5s. 2d. 

.... — 

United States of America 

(1909-13) 6s. 6d. 

.... — 


We may note from this table that there are great variations in the 
prices quoted at, the various centres. We must not infer from this, 
however, that these differences are exclusively the result of remoteness 
from or closeness to centres of supply or consumption. Much in this 
connection must be allowed for varying quality in the oil sold; a com¬ 
mercial character very largely dependent on manufacturing pro¬ 
cesses which are notoriously lax in the East. So far as we are con¬ 
cerned we have no reason to fear any lack of quality in the oils which 
we may place on the market; climate and soil are in our favor, and skill 
and care in manufacturing processes are not beyond our reach. la 
this connection it may be pointed out that on the local market we have 
been able to maintain prices well above those secured for imported oil, 
even after due allowance has been made for the 2s. 6d. duty. I find 
that the average c.i.f. values of olive oil imported by the Common¬ 
wealth have within recent years been as follows:—1912, 5s. 9d. per 
gallon; 1913, 6s. 6d.; 1914, 6s. 3d.; 1912-14, 6s. 2d. 

Between 1912 and 1914, therefore, after adding 2s. 6d. for duty, 
olive oil has been imported into the Commonwealth at an average price 
of 8s. 8d. per gallon. Over the same period, however, the average 
price of the local article has been considerably above this figure. I 
mention these facts in support of the contention that whatever they 
may happen to be, we may always depend upon commanding on the 
markets of the world top prices for our olive oil. 

The prospects of our export trade therefore appear to depend on 
whether we can, at a profit to ourselves, place in Great Britain or in 
North America, first-class olive oil at 5s. to 6s. per gallon. Our ability 
to do this revolves around the average local cost of production; a ques¬ 
tion whtch it is never easy to determine satisfactorily; chiefly because 
in actual practice so much depends on the personal factor. I am com- 
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pelled, however, to attempt to make some such estimate from local 
figures that have been very kindly supplied to me. 

Pruning, I am informed, need not exceed an average of more than 
15s. per acre per annum (allowing for a heavy pruning every third 
year, followed by two light prunings). Tillage is not likely to ex¬ 
ceed that figure, and in the way of working expenses there remains 
only the cost of picking the fruit to be taken into consideration; and 
this, unfortunately, is said to vary between £4 and £5 10s. a ton. I 
am informed by the Stonyfell Olive Company that for their own groves 
they consider 2.2 tons a fair average yield of olives. I am rather 
doubtful as to whether this figure can be used with safety in the way 
of a general average for the State. It approximates, it is true, the 
average French yield, but on the other hand, it is much in excess of 
that of Spain and of other southern countries in which average yields 
do not exceed lOcwts. to the acre. 

If, however, we were to assume the average yield per acre to be two 
tons per annum, the yearly working expenses would be approximately 
£11 per acre; to this sum would have to be added the rental value of 
the land, and the yearly contributions towards a sinking fund, repre¬ 
senting the cost of establishing the groves and maintaining them during 
their early unproductive years. It is not easy to determine satisfac¬ 
torily a general figure of this kind; probably, however, £1 an acre 
would cover most cases. Hence, for a two-ton crop, general expenses 
per acre would be represented by £12. The berries, I am informed, 
are purchased at the rate of £11 a ton delivered; hence, the net profits 
per acre are likely to vary from £9 to £10, according to the distance 
from centres. 

. If, on the other hand, the average yield per acre is only one ton, net 
profits would vary from £4 to £4 10s. per acre. 

We have finally to consider the position of the olive oil maker who 
purchases his berries. If for the latter he pays £11 per ton, and 
tracts therefrom about 35igalls. of oil, which I am informed is in 
accordance with local practice, then, independently of manufacturing 
expenses, the cost of his raw material alone represents about 6s. 3d. in 
the value of the oil extracted. This is, I am afraid, a crippling outlay 
should one have to face selling prices on distant markets of 5s. to 6s. 
per gallon. The position, however, is not altogether impossible from 
the point of view of the oil maker who grows his own fruit. 

Picking, it will be noted, is the chief economic stumbling block, re¬ 
presenting, as it does, nearly half the commercial value of the fruit, 
and about three-quarters of the yearly working expenses in a one-ton 
crop, or seventeen-twentieths of the working expenses in a two-ton 
crop. Very probably, however, if olive-growing were ever to be adopted 
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here on a large scale, some labor-saving method of collecting the fruit 
would be devised. 

VIII.—CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, I respectfully submit that from the point of view of 
Commonwealth consumption alone, we can with perfect safety extend 
our Olive groves to an area of fifteen to twenty thousand acres. Prom 
the point of view of the export market, however, if we could safely 
venture thereon, the prospects of extension are almost unlimited. And 
whilst I admit that the issue in this direction is clearly debatable, I 
believe, nevertheless, that we shall be in a position ultimately to over¬ 
come such difficulties as may arise. 

I respectfully submit, too, that from the general point of view the 
industry is well worth encouraging on the lines indicated in this report. 
And in this work, when the time comes, returned soldiers whom it may 
otherwise be difficult to employ, could be profitably employed in build¬ 
ing up new groves for the State in the way suggested in this report. 


THE COMING HARVEST. 


OFFICIAL ESTIMATE, 33,368,702 BUSHELS. 

The official estimate of the quantity of wheat that will be har¬ 
vested in South Australia has been compiled by the Government 
Statist (Mr. W. L. Johnston), who computes that the yield for the 
season 1916-17 will be 33,368,702bush. Whilst this falls short of last 
year’s production by 765,802bush., it is nevertheless appreciably, 
higher than the yield of any previous year. 

The Central division, it is anticipated, will fall short of last year’s 
production to the extent of 280,913bush., the Lower North 
l,191,382bush., and the South-East 558,664bush., but the Upper 
Northern division is expected to yield 577,992bush. more than was 
gathered there last year, and the Western area promises to show a 
surplus over last year’s figures to the extent of 687,165bush. The 
average per acre for the area sown in the State, 12.41bush., closely 
approximates that of 1915-16, viz., 12.46. 

In each of the divisions, the total weight of hay cut promises a 
decrease on the figures of 1915-16, this decrease amounting to, for the 
whole State, 277,959 tons. '* 

The Area Sown. 

The December estimate of the area sown to wheat gives this figure 
at 3,086,169 acres. Of this area, it is anticipated that 2,689,159 acres 
will bo reaped, for grain, 868,642 acres cut for hay, and 28,368 acres, 
including areas self-sown, fed off. 
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Comparison with last year’s statistics reveals a falling off in the 
area reaped to the extent of 50,055 acres, and the area cut for hav 
107,781 acres. 

Tabulated, the figures of the harvest estimate are as follows:_ 

STATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

December Estimate of Production Wheat Harvest, Season 1910-17. 

Grain, 83,368,702bush.; average, 12-41bush. Hay, 476,557 tons; average 1*29 tons. 


County. 

Grain. 

Average per Acre. 

Hay. 

Actual, 

1915-16. 

Estimated, 

1910-17. 

Actual, 

1915-16. 

Estmtd., 

1916-17. 

Actual, 

1915-10. 

Estmtd., 

1916-17. 

CENTRAL— 

Albert . 

Alfred. 

Eyre . 

Fergusson. 

Gawler . 

Light. 

Sturt. 

Other counties. 

Bush. 

1,025,613 

1,085,864 

839,634 

2,218,760 

2,067,550 

1,706,987 

814,598 

461,045 

Bush. 

1,068,743 

1,273,979 

877,919 

2,024,169 

1,999,448 

1,871,078 

830,474 

498,328 

Bush. 

8-73 

11*19 

10- 90 
13-85 
15*12 
16*52 

11- 06 
13-57 

Bush. 

8-70 

10*97 

11*29 

13*29 

14-57 

13-48 

10-92 

13-30 

Tons. 

12,237 

14,823 

24,325 

22,718 

89,224 

90,640 

18,911 

112,675 

Tons. 

12,394 

15,330 

15,087 

16,015 

45,973 

51,841 

15,514 

58,181 

Total. 

10,220,051 

9,939,138 

12-78 

12-12 

391,059 

230,285 

Increase . 

— 

- 280,913 

— 

-•66 

— 

-160,774 

LOWER NORTH— 

Burra. 

Daly . 

Stanley .. 

656,549 

3,751,800 

4,505,720 

3,595,833 

187,777 

524,558 

3,614,183 

3,912,311 

3,195,120 

260,125 

18-98 

13-51 

16-83 

16-89 

7-72 

16-28 

13-45 

10,783 

61,963 

77,593 

90,022 

3,313 

6,566 

35,024 

42,184 

49,985 

3,784 

Victoria . 

Other counties .... 

16-08 

10-83 

Total. 

12,697,679 

11,606,297 

15-54 

15-01 

244,224 

137,543 

Increase . 

— 

-1,191,382 

— 

-•53 

— 

-106,681 

UPPER NORTH— 

Dalhousie. 

Frome. 

Newcastle. 

Other counties .... 

1,216,458 

1,918,553 

127,889 

117,892 

1,225,853 

1,982,506 

291,005 

459,300 

12- 47 

13- 71 
6-32 
3-19 

18*17 

13*76 

12*59 

10-67 

21,756 

32,712 

2,194 

1,209 

16,296 

26,159 

6,963 

0,207 

Total. 

3,380,792 

3,958,784 

11-47 

1305 

57,871 

64,625 

Increase . 

— , 

577,992 

— 

1*58 

_ 

-3,246 

SOUTH-EASTERN— 

Buccleuch. 

Buckingham . 

Chandos . 

Russell . 

Other counties .... 

787,388 

791,066 

1,713,055 

237,659 

521,730 

760,725 

471,526 

1,642,878 

321,267 

395,838 

8-98 

15-46 

12*05 

8-61 

12-27 

8- 24 
11-77 
11*88 

9- 92 
11*71 

4,652 

8,254 

10,422 

2,858 

7,188 

1-- 

, 

4,555 

2,187 

6,676 

3,202 

7,010 

Total. 

4,050,893 

8,402,229 

11*54 

10*63 

28,374 

23,636 

Increase . 

— 

-558,664 

— 

-•91 

— 

-4,788 

WESTERN, Etc.— 

Dufferin . 

Flinders . 

Jervols . 

Kintore. 

Musgrave .. 

Robinson .. ... 

Way .. 

Other counties, <fec. . 

163,558 
749,768 
1,183,572 
140,742 
326,238 
576,911 
. 435,226 

209,084 

225,237 

482,861 

1,209,806 

248,430 

228,018 

036,976 

1,050,789 

884,087 

8-89 

10*24 

8-70 

5-84 

10*94 

8*17 

4*48 

7*60 

10*49 

8*93 

8- 94 
8*92 
8*18 

9- 03 
10-70 
11*07 

1,317 

5,070 

12,984 

777 

3,384 

4,468 

2,186 

2,852 

1,108 

3,636 

9,470 

1,457 

1,540 

3,651 

5,727 

8,873 

Total ;. 

3,785,089 

4,472,264 

7-94 

9*50 

82,988 

80,468 

Increase . 

— 

687,105 

— 

1*56 

— 

—2,620 

Grand total ... 

34,134,504 

88,368,702 

12*46 

12*41 

754,516 

476,557 

Increase . 


*705,802 

— 

-05 j 

— 

-277,950 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

SIXTH REPORT ON THE PERMANENT FIELD EXPERIMENTS, 

SEASONS 1904-1915. 

[By Walter J. Colebatch, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Principal, Rose¬ 
worthy Agricultural College, and R. C. Scott, Assistant Experi¬ 
mentalist.] 


( Continued from page 359. J 
(C)— Rotational Experiments. 

From the scheme of rotational experiments included in the intro¬ 
ductory remarks to this report, it will be seen that we have seven 
different rotations under observation, namely, two 2-course, two 

3- course, one 4-course, and two 5-course systems. Of these the 

4- course and one of the 5-course series have not been established long 
enough to admit of a complete cycle of operations on any one plot, 
and hence we are not in a position to comment upon them. In the 
bare fallow-wheat-barley rotation and also in the other 5-course 
experiment the first cycle has been concluded, and in the remainder of 
the series we are in an even better position in this regard. 

In the past, other forms of cropping rotation have been tried, but, 
for reasons given in prior reports, they have been found wanting, and 
discontinued. Those that are now under study comprise the systems 
that, in the light of general farming experience gained in the district 
and also of experimental knowledge acquired at first hand, appear 
to be the most likely to prove of importance under local conditions. 
In view of the upward trend of livestock values, any suggestion that 
will lead to an increase in the stocking capacity of our farms is de¬ 
serving of thoughtful consideration, and it is only by submitting 
various schemes of cropping to the practical test that we can hope to 
place ourselves in a position to judge of their relative economic values. 
Rotational experiments must obviously be protracted over a long 
succession of seasons before deductions from the # data supplied can 
be expected to carry full weight, as the effects of one crop upon 
another will only be exerted once during each cycle of operations, and 
hence a series of cycles are required to bring out results that may be 
regarded as indicative of the economic worth of any rotation estab¬ 
lished on a permanent basis. 
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1.—TWO-COURSE ROTATIONS. 

(a) Bare Fallow-Wheat. 

This simple system exemplifies the usual method of farming adop¬ 
ted in the wheatgrowing areas of the State. The College tests have 
been in progress continuously on the same pair of plots since 1905; 
so that we now have the results of more than five cycles available. 

In the table below are given the detailed results for this period, 
together with the means:— 


Table XL .—Showing Harvest Returns from Wheat Groton Continuously 
after Bare Fallow , with 1 cwt. Superphosphate to the Acre (Plots 10 and 
11), 1905-15. 




Total 



Straw to 



Produce 

Grain 

601 bs. 

Bushel 

Year. 

per Acre. 

per Acre. 

of Grain. 

Weight. 


T. 

0. 

L. 

Bush. Ihsi 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1905. 

. 2 

11 

54 

28 

56 

139 

624 

1900.. 

. 2 

8 

100 

23 

43 

171 

584 

1907. 

. 1 

8 

88 

20 

31 

97 

624 

1908. 

. 2 

JJ 

26 

32 

46 

115 

644 

1909.. 

. 2 

7 

61 

29 

54 

118 

624 

1910 . 

. 2 

5 

98 

19 

49 

199 

644 

1911 . 

.. 1 

,8 

9 

14 

7 

163 

63 J 

1912 ... 

. 1 

6 

32 

18 

11 

102 

65J 

1913 . 

. 0 

10 

19 

5 

4 

165 

60 

1914 . 

. 0 

8 

106 

6 

9 

163 

644 

19J 5 . 

. 2 

9 

9 

23 

32 

234 

604 

Means . 

.i 

10 

4 

20 

15 

151 

624 

Mean—Hay equivalent. 

. 2 

3 

106 






We see that under this rotation the mean wheat yield is 20bush. 
151bs., and the corresponding hay yield 2 tons 3cwts. 1061bs. per acre 
under crop. At normal values, these yields represent gross cash 
returns of £3 10s. lOd. and £3 16s. lid., and since they have been 
obtained with the use of but lcwt. of superphosphate per acre, a 
deduction of 4s. 6d. only per acre will give the net values. Tn order 
to arrive at what may be termed the true net profits from these mean 
yields, we shall require to allow for rent, tillage, harvesting and mar¬ 
keting of the produce. It is customary to reckon the rental value of 
wheatgrowing land in this district at 10s. per acre, and for the pur¬ 
poses of this report, we have estimated the cost of growing and dis¬ 
posing of the crop at 30s. per acre. On these values, the net profit 
per acre will be the. gross cash returns less the rental value of two 
acres and cost of production. This works out at a net profit of 
£1 0s. lOd. per acre under crop, or 10s. 5d. per acre over the whole 
area when the crop is harvested for grain, and £1 6s. lid. per acre 
of crop, or 13s. 5d. per acre over all when it is cut for hay. It is 
evident, therefore, that in this district hay-growing is a better paying 
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venture than grain production, and that to the extent of approxi¬ 
mately 6s. per acre under crop. In submitting these monetary com¬ 
putations, however, we recognise that the values chosen are pure esti¬ 
mates, and will be subject to modification, according to circumstances 
and personal experience. They are, however, approximately true for 
this district, and we regard them as sufficiently accurate to enable 
reliable comparisons to be made. In addition to the profit derived 
from the crop, we have to credit this rotation with the cash value of 
the sheep-grazing obtained on the fallow, on the stubble, and that pro¬ 
vided between March and ploughing time. The fallow grazing can¬ 
not be fairly gauged on small-sized plots, but past experience on the 
farm areas has led to this being appraised at 0.25 sheep per acre per 
annum in average seasons. The stubble and autumn grazing returns 
are given below *:—* 

Table XLI.— Shouting the Grazing Capacity of Land Treated Alternately as 
Wheat and Bare Fallow (Plots 10 and 11), 1907-15. 


Winter Grazing before 

Stubble Grazing. Fallowing. 



- _ — - -A- 

---—-——, 

t - K 

Equivalent 

—> 


Equivalent 

Gross Returns 

Gross Returns 

Year. 

Sheep per 

at 15s. per 

Sheep i)er 

at 15s. per 


Acre per 

Sheep per 

Acre per 

Sheep per 


Annum. 

Annum. 

Annum. 

Annum. 



#. d. 


d . 

1907. 

— 

— 

0-93 

13 114 

1908 . 

... — 

— 

046 

6 11 

1909 . 

0-42 

6 4 

016 

2 3 

1910 . 

0-25 

3 9 

0-54 

8 1 

1911 . 

0-36 

5 5 

049 

7 4 

1912 . 

0-67 

10 1 

0-00 

— 

1913. 

0-21 

3 2 

0*00 

— 

1914 . 

0-34 

5 1 

0*12 

1 10 

1915. 

0-78 

11 8 

0*54 

8 1 

Means. . 

0*43 

6 6 

0*36 

5 5 

The total value of the grazing 

is thus seen 

to be 6s. 6d. 

plus 5s. 5d 


plus 3s. 9d., or 15s. 8d. per annum, which is equivalent to 7s. lOd. per 
acre per annum over the whole area. 

Combining the crop and grazing returns, the total net profit per 
acre per annum over the whole area under this rotation comes to be 
18s. 3d. when grain is harvested, and 21s. 3d. when hay-growing is 
practised. It is doubtful if the same net profits could be obtained 
from large areas as are quoted above, for it would not be possible to 
turn to account the sheep fed over broad acres as thoroughly as is 
done in the case of small plots on which sheep are drafted in the 
required numbers and at the most suitable times from the farm flock. 
Moreover, it is not reasonable to expect that averages gained over 
small blocks could be attained on fields fifty or a hundred times as 
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large. Indeed, on our own farm the mean yields fall somewhat below 
those recorded in the foregoing tables. Nevertheless, the results 
quoted have actually been obtained, and hence may be regarded as a 
proper measure of the producing value of the rotation when con¬ 
ducted under ideal conditions. Since all the other plots with which 
we shall have to compare these returns have received equivalent 
treatment and are of approximately the same area, no valid objection 
can be taken to inferences drawn from the data supplied by them. 

( b ) Sorghum-Wheat. 

It has been the practice at Roseworthy College for many years to 
grow, or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, attempt to grow, 
crops of sorghum without irrigation, and in the history of the institu¬ 
tion many excellent fields of summer forage have been raised. After 
a few seasons, however, it became evident that sorghum was not to 
be classed as a reliable crop, and latterly we have come to regard it as 
too risky to be hazarded in large areas. Notwithstanding this, how¬ 
ever, we continue to sow a few acres each spring, with a view to pro¬ 
viding additional grazing for sheep and dairy cattle through the late 
summer months. There can be no gainsaying the fact that a crop of 
well-grown sorghum is invaluable on a mixed farm in this district 
from December to March. Owing to the toxic character of its foliage 
under dry conditions, when growth has been arrested and crude pro¬ 
ducts such as hydrocyanic acid have accumulated in the sap, serious 
consequences have resulted from allowing stock—particularly dairy 
cows—to consume it in the field or immediately after being cut. 
Errors of this kind, however, are easily overcome by proper manage¬ 
ment, and it is a fine tribute to the value of the crop in the eyes of 
farmers that it continues to be grown as a stock food in spite of the 
criticism that has been levelled at it by those who have had the mis¬ 
fortune to suffer loss through using it. 

Whatever may be the opinions held by others, we have no hesitation 
in saying that, when properly managed, sorghum may be fed with 
absolute safety to all classes of farm stock, and if we were located in 
a moister climate much larger blocks would be sown in the College 
fields. 

As it is, however, we have to consider the effects of a summer 
forage crop of this nature on the main crops grown and through them 
on the system of farming generally practised. We shall see in a 
moment that there is a good deal to be said against as well as in favor 
of the substitution of a sorghum crop for bare fallow, but there are 
other factors to be considered in the case, that cannot be expressed in 
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terms of figures. However, before going into this aspect of the ques¬ 
tion, let us examine the results obtained from the test plots. 


Table XLII .—Showing the Yields of Wheat after Sorghum , Comparatively 
with Yields of Wheat after Bare Fallow , 1906-15. 


Total Produce per Acre. 
-_ 


Grain per Acre. Bushel Weight. 


Wheat Wheat 

after after 

Year. Sorghum. Bare 


1906 . 

T. 

2 

0. 

0 

L. 

39 

Fallow. 

T. C. L. 

2 8 100 

1907 . 

0 

17 

22 

1 

8 88 

1908 . 

2 

9 

96 

2 

11 26 

1909 . 

2 

1 

49 

2 

7 61 

1910. 

2 

0 

44 

2 

5 98 

1911. 

1 

3 

8 

1 

8 9 

1912. 

1 

10 

33 

1 

6 32 

1913. 

0 

8 

39 

0 

10 19 

1914. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 106 

1915. 

2 

0 

93 

2 

9 9 

Means . 

1 

9 

20 

1 

14 55 

Mean— 

Hay equivalent 

1 

15 

68 

2 

2 7 


Wheat 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Wheat 

after 

afier 

after 

after 

Sorghum. 

Bare 

Sorghum. 

Bam 


Fallow. 


Fallow. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

18 3 

23 

43 

57 

58! 

13 7 

20 

31 

61J 

62! 

28 16 

32 

46 

63j 

64! 

20 44 

29 

54 

62! 

62 ! 

18 25 

19 

49 

63| 

64! 

12 38 

14 

7 

64! 

63! 

20 18 

18 

11 

64 

65| 

3 19 

5 

4 

61J 

60 

0 0 

6 

9 

— 

64! 

20 35 

23 

32 

63 

60! 

15 32 

19 

23 

62! 

62! 


These yields clearly teach us the lesson that any withdrawal of 
moisture from fallows per medium of forage crops will reveal its 
effects in the following season on the cereal crop. The mean figures 
for 10 years show a reduction in the grain yield of 4bush. all but 9lbs., 
and in the hay yield of nearly 6£ewts. per acre, as a consequence of 


growing a summer forage crop: The grazing on the stubbles and 
just previous to fallowing is practically equivalent to that obtained 
under the bare fallow-wheat rotation, but the forage crop raises the 
total grazing figures by approximately 33 per cent Details of the 
grazing are tabulated below:— 


Table XLIIL —Showing Annual and Mean Grazing Returns from Sorghum — 

Wheat Rotation, 1908-15. 



Stubble 

Autumn 

Sorghum 

Mean Total 


Grazing— 

Grazing— 

Grazing— 

Grazing— 


Year. Sheep 

Sheep 

Sheep 

Sheep 


per Aero, 

per Acre. 

per Acre. 

per Acre 

1908 . 

... 0-33 

007 

0-75 

— 

1909 . 

. 0-29 

0-43 

M2 

— 

1910 . 

. 0-36 

0-53 

0*94 

— 

1911 . 

...... 0-67 

0*00 

0*00 

-y- 

1912 . 

.. 0-72 

0-00 

0*73 

— 

1913 . 

.. 0*50 

0-00 

0*61 


1914 ..... 

.. 0-34 

0-69 

0*00 


1915 __ 

... 0-89 

0-28 

0*64 

—- 

• 

Afeans.... 

.. i 0*51 

0*23 

0*59 

1*35 
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It will be noticed that in 1911 and 1914, the sorghum crop failed 
entirely, whereas in 1909 it provided feed equivalent to a capacity 
1.12 sheep per acre per annum. The value of the mean grazing over 
the whole area will he seen to work out at 1.35 sheep per acre per 
annum, which, on our estimate of the average value of a sheep, works 
out at £1 Os. 3d. 

We will next proceed to compare this rotation with the ordinary 
bare fallow-wheat system of cropping. 

Table XLIV. — Comparing Gross and, Net Returns from Wheat and Wheaten 
Hay Crops Grown under Bare Fallow--Wheat and Sorghum—Wheat 
dotations, 1908-15. 

BARK FALLOW—WHEAT. SORGHUM—WHEAT 

-A.-- ,--- A -* 

Grain. Hay. Grain. Hay. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ 8. d. £ s. d . 

3 5 5 3 11 3 2 14 4 3 2 6 

0 15 8 0 15 8 1 0 3 1 0 3 

Total receipts per acre for two years .411 4611 3 14 7 429 

Total receipts per acre per annum 2 0(ij 2 3 6| 1 17 3} 2 1 4} 

Expenditure — --——-—--—■— 


Rent at 10s. per acre. 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 

Cost of production. 1 10 0 1 10 0 1 18 0 1 18 0 


Total expenditure per acre for two years 2100 2 10 0 218 0 218 0 
Total expenditure per acre per annum. 150 150 190 190 

Balance of receipts over expenditure 

per acre per annum.!.. 0 15 6£ 0 18 5£ 0 8 3} 0 12 4J 

It requires to be explained that the above calculations have been 
made on the mean results secured over an eight-year period. With 
reference to the cost of production, it may be added that an additional 
8s. per acre has been allowed for in the summer crop rotation, to meet 
the cost of £cwt. of bonedust and 71bs. of seed. Both in hay and 
grain cropping, the bare fallow shows to better advantage than the 
forage crop, the difference being in the vicinity of 6s. or 7s. per acre, 
and, therefore, it would appear that in order to grow sorghum in this 
district we must be prepared to sacrifice about 8cwts. of hay or 
4bush. of grain for every acre grown in alternation with wheat. On 
the face of it, one would say that the cost was too great, and that con¬ 
sequently sorghum must in future be treated as an irrigation crop 
only; but it would be unwise to jump to conclusions too quickly in 
this matter, for there are other aspects of the question to be taken 
into consideration. For instance, in bad years, when the paddocks 
c 


Receipts — 

Crop .. 
Grazing 
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run out early in October, and there are no prospects of obtaining 
sheep-keep between then and the following April, excepting the 
dry feed on the cereal stubbles, the value of a block 
of green forage such as sorghum is vastly greater than 
7s. 6d. per sheep for six months, which is all we have credited it 
with in the above calculations. To put it in another way, the worth 
of succulent grazing during the dry months is in reality much higher 
than it is in the growing period of the year, and strictly speaking, 
should be conceded a higher grazing value than the 15s. per sheep, 
which we have taken as the basis of our computations. In extreme 
cases a crop of sorghum may be the means of enabling a farmer to 
carry through his stock instead of having to disperse them at a sacri¬ 
fice and repurchase in a rising market. We are willing to admit that 
if grown in large areas in a sorghum-wheat rotation in preference to 
the bare fallow-wheat system, the receipts of the farm would be ap¬ 
preciably reduced thereby, but we still incline to the view that this fact 
does not prejudice the opinion that it is wise and commendable for 
farmers under our climate to reserve limited areas for sorghum each 
year, and if by so doing they can provide grazing equivalent to what 
has been obtained at the College from time to time, they will appreciate 
the tenacity with which we cling to sorghum, as being the most satis¬ 
factory of all summer forage crops in this district, under a dry¬ 
farming system. 

2.—THREE-COURSE ROTATIONS. 

(a) Bare Fallow-Wheat-Pasture (Rape). 

Tn its simplest form—bare fallow-wheat-grass—this forms the most 
widely spread three-course rotation in the State. It is a natural corol¬ 
lary to the bare fallow-wheat system, and in many districts is stoutly 
championed <*s being superior in every way to the ordinary two-course 
system. In the first instance a year of grasp was interpolated to give 
the land a rest, but more recently the profit-earning claims of sheep 
have induced farmers to substitute a forage crop for the natural grass, 
and thus to give the land an opportunity of furnishing a growth of 
fattening fodder for lambs during the resting period. 

When the College plots under this rotation were first started in Field 
No. 4 the resting plot was allowed to lie untouched, but latterly rape 
crops have been grown instead. 

The plot sown to wheat has invariably received lewt, of superphos¬ 
phate per acre, so that this series is strictly comparable with the bare 
fallow-wheat rotation. 
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The cropping results from 1908/1915 are contained in the following 
table:— 

Table XLV .—Showing Harvest Returns from Land coming under Wheat 
Once in Three Years and Dressed Regularly with 1 cwt. of Superphos¬ 


phate i, 1908-15. 

Total Straw to 

Produce Grain GOlbe. of Bushel 

Year. per Acre, per Acre. Grain. Weight. 

T. c. l. Bush. lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

1908 .. 2 11 55 29 1 139 63} 

1909 . 2 10 56 26 37 152 62} 

1910 ... 2 10 71 19 2 238 63£ 

1911 . 1 17 69 17 51 176 6l| 

1912 . 1 11 93 20 54 111 65 

1913 ... 0 11 48 6 8 149 60J 

1914 .. 0 11 37 8 20 152 65 

1915 . 2 3 18 23 3 210 62} 

Means. 1 16 0 18 52 166 63 

Mean—Hay equivalent . 2 3101 — — — 


At first glance it would appear that wheat crops raised on the bare 
fallow-wheat system yield higher returns of grain than those on the 
three-course, but this is not really so, for if we compare the two mean 
figures for the Same period, namely, 1908/1915, we shall find that 
there is a difference of only 1 libs, per acre, and that is in favor of the 
longer rotation. In hay yield, if we disregard the figures for 1905-1907 
inclusive, the three-course system is seen to produce on the average 
3cwts. 191bs. more, and at 35s. per ton, this is worth 5s. 7d. per acre. 
The total values of the mean yields calculated at the usual rates, work 
out at £3 6s. and £3 16s. lOd. per acre, under grain and hay respec¬ 
tively, so that here again we are confronted with convincing evidence 
that at Roseworthy hay crops are better worth the growing than grain 
crops. 

In a three-course rotation, which includes a forage crop, the revenue 
from grazing is a very important consideration, particularly in good 
grass seasons like 1915. The succeeding table will illustrate the fact 
that the grazing returns vary within very wide limits according to the 
seasons— 

Table XLVI .—Showing Grazing Value of Land Available for Stocking in 
Bare Fallow — Wheat—Pasture Rotation , 1908-15. 

Stubble Autumn Forage Crop Fallow 

Grazing— Grazing— Grazing— Grazing— 


Year Sheep Sheep Sheep Sheep 

per Acre. per Acre. per Acre. per Acre. 

1908 . 0-84 0 19 2*54 — 

1909 .. 0-21 0-51 1*99 — 

1910.... 0*14 102 1-20 

1911 .... 0*66 0*57 111 — 

1912.. . 0*76 000 1-68 — 

1913 .... 0*23 0 00 0*60 — 

1914.. .... 0*38 0-25 0*53 — 

1915.. ..... 2*29 0-90 4*64 — 

Means ... 0*69* 045 1*79 0-25 


Values at life, per sheep per annum 10s. 4d, 6s. 9d. 26s. lOd. 3s. 9d. 
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It will be recalled that the value of the grazing per acre per annum, 
under the bare fallow-wheat system was 7s. 10d., whilst it is now seen 
that the introduction of a forage crop year has raised the income from 
grazing up to 16s. 4d., or in one than the equivalent in value to a sheep 
per acre over the whole area. 

The total value of the grazing per annum per acre of land grazed 
amounts to no less than £2 7s. 8d., and towards this amount the forage 
crop has contributed 26s. 10d., the stubble grazing 10s. 4d., autumn 
grazing 6s. 9d., and the fallows 3s. 9d. 

Being now in possession of the required particulars, we are able to 
draw up a statement of receipts and expenditure for the bare fallow- 
wheat. and bare fallow-wheat-pasture rotations, and to compare the 
annual returns in terms of money values. 


Table XLVII. —Comparing Gross and Net Returns from Wheat and Wheaten 
Hay Crops Grown under the Bare Fallow—Wheat and Bare Fallow — 
Wheat Pasture Rotations , 1908/15. 


TWO-COURSE THREE-COURSE 

ROTATION 1 . ROTATION. 


Receipts — 

Crop . 

Grazing. 

,-* 

Crop Cut 
for Grain. 

£ a. d. 

3 5 5 

0 15 8 

-- 

Crop Cut 
for Hay. 

£ *. d. 

3 11 3 

0 15 8 

A 

Crop Cut 
for Grain. 

£ 9 . d. 

3 6 0 

2 7 8 

, ,, A 

Crop Cut 
for Hay. 

£ s. d. 

3 16 10 

2 7 8 

Total receipts per acre for two years.. 
Total receipts per acre per annum - 

4 1 1 

2 0 6 

4 6 11 

2 3 5 

5 13 8 

1 17 11 

6 4 6 

2 1 6 

Expenditure — 

Rent at 10s. per acre. 

Cost of production.. 

1 0 0 

1 10 0 

10 0 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 15 0 

1 10 0 

1 15 0 

Total expenditure per acre for two years 

2 10 0 

2 10 0 

3 5 0 

3 5 0 

Total expenditure per acre per annum . 

1 6 0 

1 5 0 

1 12 6 

1 12 6 

Balance of receipts over expenditure 
per acre per annum . 

15s. 6d. 

18s. fid. 

16s. 3d. 

10s. lOd. 


Some explanatory notes may be necessary to a clear understanding 
of these figures. In calculating the revenue from crop and grazing, 
the mean results of the eight years ending 1915 have been used. In 
order ta arrive at the total receipts or expenditure per annum, the 
total receipts or expenditure per cycle of operations must be divided 
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by the number of years represented in the rotation, that is, by two in 
the one case, and by three in the other. 

With regard to the cost of production, an additional 5s. per acre has 
been charged against the three-course rotation to defray cost of rape 
seed and seeding. 

The final figures of this table go to show that no matter whether the 
crop be cut for hay or left for grain, the tliree-eourse rotation is a more 
profitable system of farming than the alternation of bare fallow and 
wheat. In the case of wheat crops cut for grain, the difference is 9d. 
per acre per annum, and when cut for hay slightly under Is. 5d. 

These experiments, therefore, appear to have demonstrated quite 
clearly that the interpolation of a forage crop in the ubiquitous two- 
course rotation does not spell disaster, but on the contrary, is attended 
with enhanced monetary returns. 

(ft) Bare Fallow-Wheat-Barley. 

The astonishing success which attended the introduction of barley 
into the farm cropping at the College stimulated interest in the possi¬ 
bilities of this crop as a means of diversifying the system of farming 
without detriment to the wheat crop. It is accepted as an axiom that 
wheat cannot be grown continuously on the same land year after year 
successfully, and even if it were not generally acknowledged, we have 
had ample experimental evidence of the truth of it in our Permanent 
Experimental Field. It is only recently, however, that it has come to 
be recognised that barley may be grown profitably on a wheat stubble, 
in fact, we have averaged over the past 12 years, 30bush. 451bs. per 
acre from barley crops thus placed. 

We are referring to the so-called “Cape” barleys, and not to two- 
rowed varieties, known as malting barleys, so that in estimating the 
value of the above yield, we have allowed only 2s. 6d. per bushel, which 
gives a total of £3 17s. 3d. per acre gross return. We are bound to 
admit, therefore, that the barley crop has proved to be at least as pro¬ 
fitable as the average wheat crop, and if we take into account the re¬ 
duced expenditure incurred in preparatory work and seeding opera¬ 
tions, the difference in favor of the barley crop will be increased. From 
a knowledge of these facts arose the desire to test barley under more 
accurate conditions of working, and it was therefore decided in 1911 
to initiate a rotation of bare fallow-wheat-barley on a permanent basis. 
In this scheme, both wheat and barley receive 2cwts. per acre of super¬ 
phosphate at seeding, and the crops are cut with the binder and put 
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through an English thresher. The results to hand up to the present 
are as under:— 


Table XLVIIL- - Showing Crop Returns from Bare Fallow -Wheat—Barley 

Rotation , 1911-15. 

WHEAT. BARLEY. 



' 



Total 




Year. 

Grain 

Produce 

Grain 


ixir Acre. 

per Acre. 

per 

Acre. 


Bush. 

lbs. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

Bush 

. lbs. 

1911 . 

. 24 

12 

1 

19 

3 

43 

9 

1912 . 

. 22 

39 

1 

14 

99 

19 

14 

1913 . 

. 7 

12 

0 

11 

43 

9 

16 

1914 . 

. 8 

10 

0 

13 

46 

0 

45 

1915 . 

. 26 

20 

2 

5 

18 

38 

21 

Means... 

. 17 

43 

1 

8 

87 

22 

11 

Mean—Hay equivalent.. 


1 

15 

10 




In the first [place it is clear that so far there is no indication that 
the wheat yield has suffered any diminution through the inclusion of 
a second white straw crop. Thus, under the bare fallow-wheat-pas- 
ture system the mean wheat yield under a 2cwt. dressing of super¬ 
phosphate for the period of 1911/1915 is 17bush. 6ibs., as compared 
with 17bush. 431bs. in the rotation now under review. The correspond¬ 
ing hay yields are 1 ton 15cwts. 1031bs., and 1 ton 15cwts. lOlbs. per 
acre. The mean yield of barley is much below the farm average, but 
this is easily understood on looking into the nature of the seasons ex¬ 
perienced since this rotation was started. Only five years’ results are 
available, and in the case of two seasons the whole of the cereal yields 
were depressed through drought, whilst in 1912 the weather generally 
was less favorable to barley than wheat. 

It is a matter for regret that we are not in a position to give grazing 
returns for this rotation. Being but one amongst many pressing ope¬ 
rations demanding attention, the erection of divisional fences has had 
to wait its turn, and consequently actual records of the sheep-carrying 
capacity of the three plots concerned are not available. Nevertheless, 
we can arrive at the probable minimum value over the five-year period 
by applying the results obtained on other plots similarly circum¬ 
stanced. For example, the wheat stubble grazing in this rotation 
will be approximately equal to that recorded in the 2cwts. superphos¬ 
phate series of the bare-fallow-wheat-pasture rotation. In this in¬ 
stance, however, there will be no autumn feeding between the wheat and 
barley crops, as the land will be lifted early in preparation for the 
latter. The barley stubble is almost invariably better stocking than 
wheat stubble, but for our present purposes we will assume it to fee 
equivalent. The autumn grazing after the barley stubble will also 
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be better on the average than after a wheat stubble, so here again we 
will be safe in allowing an equal number of sheep per acre per an mini. 
The fallow grazing will, as usual, be estimated at a quarter of a sheep 
per acre. By adopting these conservative estimates for grazing we 
are enabled to draw up a balance between the undermentioned rota¬ 
tions :— 


Table XLIX.— Comparing Gross and Net Returns from Bare Wallow — Wheat — 
Barley Rotation with those from the Bare Fallow—Wheat Pasture Plots. 
The Dressing of Manure used. 2 cwts. Superphosphate per acre on Cereal 
Crops , 1911-15. 


BARE FALLOW— BARK FALLOW— 

WHEAT PASTURE. WHEAT—BARLEY. 


Receipts —* 

Crops.. 

Grazing. 

Total receipts per acre for three years . 
Total receipts |>er acre per annum.... 

Expenditure — 

Rent at. 10s. per acre. 

Cost of production. 

Total expenditure per acre for three 

years. 

Total expenditure per acre {>er annum 

Balance of receipts over expenditure 
per acre per annum. 


Grain. Hay. Grain. Hay. 

£ a. d. £ s. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 


2 

19 

10 

3 

2 

10 

3 

2 

0 

3 

1 

5 







2 

15 

7 

2 

15 

7 

2 

12 

4 

2 

12 

4 

1 

18 

7 

1 

18 

7 

5 

12 

2 

5 

15 

2 

7 

16 

2 

7 

15 

7 

1 

17 

5 

1 

18 

r> 

2 

12 

1 

2 

11 

10 

} 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

l 

10 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

3 

5 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

15 

9 

0 

16 

9 

1 

«> 

1 

1 

l 

10 


It should bo noted under the bare fallow-wheat-barley rotation th^t 
the values of the wheat and barley crops are given separately, and in 
that order. The barley yield in the hay schedule is, of course, the 
value of the grain crop, since it is not the practice to make barley 
hay in this district. 

The £3 charged under the item “Cost of production” is made up as 
follows:—Cost of producing wheat crop, £1 10s.; cost of producing 
barley crop, £1 Is.; cost of extra cwt. of manure for each of the above, 
9s.; total, £3. 

On looking at the final figures, which constitute a measure of the 
annual net returns per acre, the rotation including two cereal crops 
will be seen to present more attractive results than the one providing 
a year of forage. It is too soon to say that the balance-sheet is in any 
sense conclusive, but it is certainly interesting to find that even over 
a period during which weather conditions have been more than usually 
unfavorable to barley crops, the rotation under discussion is apparently 
the most profitable rotation yet introduced into this district. 
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4. —FOUR-COURSE ROTATION. 

Originally there were two 4-course rotations in the experimental 
field, one suited for light land and one for heavy soil conditions. After 
a few years’ experience it was found that neither of these were very 
suitable to the Roseworthy district, hence they were finally reported 
upon, and four of the plots were regrouped to make room for another 
4-course system, comprising kale, barley, pease, and wheat. The 
kale is sown at the rate of l|lbs. per acre, and receives 10 tons farm¬ 
yard manure at ploughing and £cwt. bonedust at seeding. The wheat, 
barley, and peas are dressed with lcwt. of superphosphate per acre, 
and the two former receive in addition |cwt. of nitrate of soda. We 
are not yet in a position to submit and comment on the results of this 
rotation. 

5. —FIVE COURSE ROTATION. 

(a) Bare Pallow-Wheat-Pease-Wheat-Barley. 

This rotation will serve to show whether it is possible to farm Rose¬ 
worthy land profitably without resorting to a bare fallow oftener than 
once in five years, and without giving up the land to temporary pas¬ 
ture of more than one year’s duration. Pease constitute our most suc¬ 
cessful winter-sown grazing crop, and, as already demonstrated, the 
sowing of barley on the wheat stubble is justifiable on economic 
grounds. We therefore consider that the above scheme is as likely to 
succeed as any five-course system comprising four annual crops and 
one bare fallow. The rotation was inaugurated in 1911, and hence 
we are now able to record the mean results of the first complete cycle 
of operations. We may mention that the cereal crops all receive 
2cwts. and the pea crop lcwt. of superphosphate per acre. 

Table L .—Showing Crop and Grazing Returns from Bare Fallow—Wheat, 


Pease — Wheat- Barley Rotation, 1911-15. 

GRAZING. 

GRAIN. TOTAL PRODUCE. Pease. 

Year. , -- A -* ( --> Sheep 

Wheat. Wheat. Barley. Wheat. Wheat. per Acre, 
Bush. lbs. Bush.lbs. Bush. lbs. T. o. L. T. o. L. per Ann. 

1911 . 15 17 — — 1 14 21 — 2-18 

1912 . 27 58 13 20 20 26 2 2 99 1 2 93 1-39 

1913 . 6 48 4 6 8 5 0 13 108 0 11 70 104 

1914 . 13 20 2 33 0 0 0 17 12 0 4 26 0-36 

1915 . 22 12 23 1 38 4 2 2 31 2 5 34 1-84 

Means. 17 7 10 45 16 34 1 10 9 1 1 0 1-36 

Mean—Hay equiva¬ 
lent . — — — 1 10 0 — — 


Th8 records of this rotation bid fair to be of unusual interest, as 
they tend to shed light on several important matters relating to cereal 
cropping. We may note i*i the first place that the average wheat yield 
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after bare fallow in this system is 17busli. 71bs., in the bare fallow- 
wheat-pasture group 17bush. Gibs., and in the bare fallow-wheat rota¬ 
tion 15bush. 531bs. There is, therefore, no evidence of depression in 
the yield of this component of the five-course rotation. When we pass 
on to consider the wheat crop that follows pease, however, we observe a 
totally different state of affairs. The mean yield in this instance has 
fallen to lObush, 451bs., which means a reduction of from 5bush. to 
7bush. per acre. Combining the two wheat crops, we obtain an ave¬ 
rage production of 13bush. 56lbs., thus diminishing the difference by 
rather more than 3bush. per acre. Of course the influence of droughty 
conditions on the period 1911/1915 has probably been greater than 
would be the case normally, still it begins to appear likely that we 
shall have to resign ourselves to a certain shrinkage in the wheat har¬ 
vest on this series of plots. Exactly the same conclusion will be 
reached if we examine the hay yields in a similar manner. 

The mean figures for the production of barley are much too low to 
be regarded as typical of the yields that may be confidently expected 
under more normal weather conditions. Tins crop, more than likely, 
will be found to average from 25busli. to 30bush. at least, and it is 
problematical if it will ever have to be turned over to livestock again 
as happened in 1914. 

This group of plots is located beyond reach of the water supply, and 
hitherto we have not been able to arrange for the collection of complete 
data in regard to the grazing value of stubbles and fallows. This de¬ 
fect w r e hope to overcome in the future, but meanwhile it will be in¬ 
structive to allot values on the basis of observed results gathered from 
other plots, and to use the figures so obtained for the purpose of com¬ 
paring this rotation with others. The grazing of the second wheat 
stubble will be of less value than that of the first crop, but on the other 
hand the barley stubble will carry more sheep than the first wheat 
stubble. If we accept these as compensating differences, and value 
the grazing of all the cereal stubbles at the same rate, we shall not be 
doing this rotation more than justice. For a money value of this 
grazing we will go back to the figures given for stubble feed in the 
2cwt. of superphosphate series of the bare fallow-wheat-pasture rota¬ 
tion and adjust the calculations to suit the five-year period 1911/1915. 
By so doing, we find that the stubbles carried 0.91 sheep per acre per 
► annum, and therefore the total grazing value of the three cereal 
stubbles amounts to the value of 2.73 sheep per acre. With respect to 
autumn grazing, there may be some available before the land is 
ploughed for pease, but our practice is to drill the pease in early, and 
hence we have included under autumn grazing only that which is avail¬ 
able immediately before fallowing. On average figures this would be 
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represented by 0.50 sheep per acre. The fallow grazing is counted 
equal to 0.25 sheep per acre, and the forage crop grazing has been 
shown above to be 1.36 sheep per acre. The total grazing, therefore, 
over the whole rotation will be fairly represented as the equivalent of 
4.84 sheep per acre, which has a cash value of £3 12s. 7d. This means 
that a farm worked under this rotation would be able to return 14s. 6d. 
per acre over the entire area from sheep valued at 15s. per head, that 
is, very nearly a sheep to the acre. 


Table LI .—Showing Balance-Sheet of Receipts over Expenditure for Bare 
Fallow — Wheat , Pease—Wheat, Barley Rotation , 1911-15. 


Receipts. 

GRAIN CROP. 

HAY CROP. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

First, wheat crop. 

.. 2 

19 11 

3 

4 

2 

Second wheat crop. 

.. 1 

17 

7* 

2 

4 

10 

Barley crop . 

.. 2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

8 

Grazing. 

.. 3 

12 

7 

3 

12 

7 

Total receipts per acre for five years. 

.. 10 

11 


11 

3 

3 

Total receipts per acre per annum. 

.. 2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

8 

Expenditure. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d . 

Rent at 10s. per acre. 

Cost of production— 

.. 2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

First wheat crop. 

.. 1 

14 

6 

1 

14 

6 

Second wheat crop. 

.. 1 

4 

6 

1 

4 

6 

Barley crop . 

.. 1 

5 

6 

1 

5 

fi 

Pea crop. 

.. 1 

5 

6 

1 

5 

6 

Total expenditure per acre for five years. 

.... 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Total expenditure per acre por annum. 

.. 1 

12 

0 

1 

12 

0 

Balance of receipts over expenditure per acre per annum .. 

.. 0 

10 

4 

0 

12 

8 


( b) Bare Falu>w-Wiieat-Lucerne (Three Years). 

This is the second of the five-course rotations, and is entirely diffe¬ 
rent in type. It consists of a single wheat crop preceded by bare fal¬ 
low, and followed by three years of lucerne pasturage. It is a rota¬ 
tion that can only be expected to compare favorably with others where 
stock and their products are saleable at highly remunerative rates. It 
appears, therefore, that the establishment of this scheme has taken 
place under distinctly propitious circumstances, and, given a few favor¬ 
able seasons in which to establish the lucerne, the profits may even 
out-rival those from the bare fallow-wheat-barley course. The lucerne 
seed is broadcasted over the wheat immediately after seeding and* 
lightly covered. It would be distinctly to the advantage of the lucerne 
if the wheat could be harvested as hay, but as this plan would deprive 
us of grain records, it is not feasible to adopt it. The results will 
probably be somewhat irregular as regards grazing, for in dry summer 
it is not possible to establish a lucerne sward without irrigation, and 
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the plot sown to lucerne in a droughty year must feel the effects for 
the remainder of the cycle. To a certain extent the failure, partial or 
entire, of the lucerne crop will be counter-balanced by spontaneous 
growth, but the difference in feeding values between lucerne and 
natural herbage will be clearly reflected in the grazing returns. Only 
two years’ results are to hand so far, and we therefore submit them 
without comment. 


Table LII. —Shomng Cropping Returns from Bare Fallow , Wheat , Lucerne 
(Three Years) Rotation , 1914-15. 


Total 

Grain Produce 

Yield. Yield. 
Bush. lbs. T. c. L. 

5 26 0 9 90 

. 17 10 2 11 73 


SUMMARY OF ROTATIONAL EXPERIMENTS. 

In order that the comparative values of the different rotations, in so 
far as it is possible to express them in cash terms at the present junc¬ 
ture, may be conveniently studied, the subjoined table has been pre¬ 
pared. In the calculations for the older rotations only the results for 
the period 1908/1915 have been taken into account, and in the case of 
the more recently established plots the money values have reference 
only to the years 1911/1915 inclusive:— 


ROTATIONS.—SUMMARY. 

Table LIII. —Summarising the Total Annual Monetary Returns Per Acre 
from Land Worked Under Various Systems of Crop Rotation . 


Rotation. 


ANNUAL NET RETURN 
PER ACRE OVER 
WHOLE AREA. 

r- A -> 

Period. Wheat Wheat 
Crop Crop 
Harvested Harvested 
for Grain, for Hay. 

£ «. d. £ s. d. 


Bare fallow, wheat (lowt. superphosphate).. 1908-1916 0 15 6 

Sorghum, wheat (lowt. superphosphate). “ 0 8 3 

Bar© fallow, wheat, pasture (£cwt. superphosphate) .. “ 0 14 0 

Bare fallow, wheat, pasture (lewt. superphosphate) .. “ 0 16 3 

Bare fallow, wheat, pasture (2cwts. superphosphate) . “ 0 18 1 

Bare fallow, wheat, pasture (3cwts. superphosphate) . “ 0 16 9 

Bare fallow, wheat, barley (2cwts. superphosphate) .. 1911-1915 12 1 


Bare fallow, wheat, pease, wheat, barley (2cwts. 

superphosphate) . 

Bare fallow, wheat, pasture (2cwts. superphosphate).. 


0 18 5 
0 12 4 
0 17 3 
0 19 10 
1 1 0 
0 19 2 
1 1 10 


0 10 4 0 12 8 
0 15 9 0 16 9 
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THE POULTRY INDUSTRY. 

MARKET PROSPECTS AFTER THE WAR. 

[By D. F. Laurie, Government Poultry Expert.] 

During recent years there has been most satisfactory growth in the 
poultry industry. Not only have thousands of recruits joined the ranks 
of poultry breeders, but there is ample evidence of the general adoption 
of modern methods of breeding, rearing, feeding and housing poultry 
in all parts of the State. Not only have the suburban breeders adopted 
these methods, but still more satisfactory is the condition in which 
poultry are kept upon numerous farms. This big growth of an already 
big industry foreshadows the need for speedy organisation of markets 
in the interests of primary producers. The repatriation of soldiers 
and consequent land settlement in small holdings will bring about, in 
the course of a few years, a still more marked increase in production, 
and the need for exploiting oversea, markets will be more urgent. 

The basis of any commercial undertaking is the question of markets 
and competition. We have constantly been told that there is ample 
outlet in Australia for all the eggs now produced. That may be so at 
a price, but is that price invariably satisfactory to the producer? The 
answer, based on the expressed opinions of the breeders of the State, is 
decidedly no ! The business man whose position enables him to ex¬ 
press an unbiased opinion on these matters, calls attention to the well- 
known law of supply and demand. This law is not of local import 
only—its application is world-wide. Therefore, in common with pro-, 
ducers as a body, the egg producers of the State are within their rights 
in seeking the most profitable outlets. At a push the Australian mar¬ 
kets can absorb all our surplus; but without the steadying influence 
of outside markets the bulk of glut production will pass from the pro¬ 
ducer to the speculator. We are told that the future prosperity of the 
State depends on increased primary productions, and it might be 
added by the adoption of the most modern methods thereto. Without 
further emphasising the producers’ viewpoint, it will further matters 
by inquiring into the chief oversea market for eggs—that is, in Eng¬ 
land. Optimists augur that one of the effects of the war will be the 
welding of the component parts of the Empire into a closer bond. If 
this is so, it is to be hoped that in the future preference will be accorded 
to Australian products. 

England’s Requirements. 

The earliest figures obtainable and relating to England’s imports of 
eggs and poultry are for the year 1852, when the sum of £252,000 was 
sent away. Since that time there has been an increase yearly in the 
number of eggs and poultry required, until the year 1913 the value #as 
over 10$ millions sterling. Between the years 1892 and 1912 the num¬ 
ber of eggs imported per head of the population had risen from 35 to 
50 eggs; and the price per dozen had also increased from 7d. to 10 6d 
Average price paid for all eggs imported into England1905, 8 7d 
per, dozen; ; 1906, 9d.; 1907, 9.2d.; 1908, 9|d. ; 1909, 9.8d.; 1910, 9^ " 
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1911, lOd.; 1912, 10.6d.; 1913, 10.6d. War was declared in August, 
1914, and consequently the whole egg trade was dislocated. I do not, 
therefore, propose to use the figures, such as they arc, for either 1914 
or 1915—and those for 1916 are, of course, not yet available.* America, 
during the war, has supplied England with enormous quantities of eggs 
at high prices. Prior to the outbreak of war, however, both the United 
States and Canada had ceased exporting eggs to Europe. As a matter 
of fact, early in 1914 America had established purchasing agencies in 
Ireland and North France in order to supply her own markets. 

South Australia's Position. 

Let us now look at our own market records, which are based upon the 
bi-weekly market quotations published in the daily press by various 
commission firms. 

A verage market prices of eggs in Adelaide, January 1st to December 
31st:—1905, 10.18d. per dozen; 1906, 9.58d.; 1907, 10.18d.; 1908, 
11,05d.; 1909, 11.31d.; 1910, 11.04d.; 1911, 11.69d.; 1912, 12.96d.; 
1913, 12.06d.; 1914, 11.37a.; 1915, 15.74d. 

Period During which the State can Export Oversea. 

The foregoing table shows the average price realised by sellers of 
eggs in the city markets; and, of course, values are influenced by high 
prices in autumn and winter. The figures are given as items of inte¬ 
rest, but what is of importance to know is the average price of eggs in 
Adelaide during the period when we can export. From September 
to the end of December each year prices are at the lowest level, for this 
is the period of highest egg yield; this factor is influenced largely by 
the heavy supplies received from farms where autumn and winter egg 
production is not a feature. The period is our glut season, and fortu¬ 
nately our geographical position allows us to export in our season of 
plenty, so that the eggs reach England when markets are bare and 
prices are at their highest. 

Average prices realised in Adelaide markets during the period from 
September 1st to November 30th, and based upon the bi-weekly market 
reports (26 markets)—1905, 6.28d. per dozen; 1906, 6.14d.; 1907, 
7.27d.; 1908, 8.15d.; 1909, 8.36d.; 1910, 7.27d.; 1911, 7.93d.; 1912, 
9.77d.; 1913, 8.73d.; 1914, 7.85d. ; 1915, 14.09d.; 1916, 8.92d. The 
1915 figures reflect the disastrous drought, during which poultry 
throughout the State were sacrificed wholesale. There is an appreciable 
increase between the years 1905 and 1916; but there is no gainsaying 
the fact that the period under review is one of monotonously slack mar¬ 
kets. There is just sufficient in the prospects of successful speculation 
to keep the markets at a bare level—the almost irreducible minimum. 
The slight rise is due, in my opinion, to cold storage facilities—the risks 
are less than in the old days of universal pickling; thus a slightly 
higher rate can be paid. When we look at the English figures we note 
that although a large proportion of the eggs imported are cheap, yet 
there must be, and of course is, a period of scarcity and of high prices. 

Eggs in Shell or as Pulp. 

It is my contention that we shall find a satisfactory market for all 
our surplus infertile first-grade eggs in England—shipped in the shell. 
The trial shipments years ago taught us what to do and what to avoid, 
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and when the time comes all the facilities are available for prosecuting 
that portion of the egg export trade, and at a profit. It is admitted 
that grading and packing eggs in the shell is a costly proceeding, and 
that eggs so packed are bulky, and cold storage freight is expensive. 
Notwithstanding we cannot afford—in the interests of our breeders— 
to ignore the possibilities of that avenue of trade. 

Egg pulp is by no means a new feature in the egg trade. Over 20 
years ago I drew attention to the trade in Russian pulp sent to Eng¬ 
land. It has many attractions, such as low cost of handling, freedom 
from breakages, and comparatively easy shipment and low freight. 
Eggs in the shell must be carried at a constant temperature; in pulp 
they are frozen hard and can go in any cold hold. Eggs in the shell 
must be shipped in a separate chamber—not only because of special 
temperature requirements, but also on account of extreme suscep¬ 
tibility to taints, due to various strong-smelling items of general cargo. 
It may be definitely stated again that the ravages of war in Europe will 
mean a shortage of supplies for some years—the result will be a higher 
average price for eggs. The recently reported shipments of egg pulp 
aggregating about 60,000 dozens of eggs eased our markets and pre¬ 
cluded a slump, and at the same time proved a very profitable invest¬ 
ment to the shippers. We are thus opening up that branch of the trade 
at a time when England’s requirements are imperative and prices high. 
It would, of course, have been more in the interests of the industry if 
the eggs had been shipped on behalf of the producers. For my own 
part I congratulate the shippers on their enterprise and on the ex¬ 
cellent results. As pioneers they deserve all praise for helping to blaze 
a track in the world’s markets. 

It is becoming evident that the wonderful possibilities of poultry and 
egg production as a factor in our national prosperity are at length re¬ 
ceiving general, if tardy, recognition. 

In this respect we can go forward with confidence in the work of 
settling our soldiers on the land as poultry breeders. At a future date 
I shall give information about the export of table poultry, for which 
there will be a very satisfactory outlook. 


APPLYING A RED BLISTER. 

The way to apply a red blister, consisting of one dram biniodide of 
mercury and seven drams lard—which is more effectual than mutton 
fat or vaseline—-is to clip the hair short, put a little grease in the 
hollow of the heel to prevent the blister running into it, then to smear 
the blister over the joint all round and rub it in vigorously for at least 
10 minutes; then to tie the beast up on a double pillar rein, so that it 
cannot get at, the joint to gnaw it, or kick at anything with it, for 24 
hours. AfterIfhis lapse of time the joint should be well greased, and 
a few hours later washed with soap and warm water, dried, and 
greased again, and the beast turned out for a month.— Fras. Evelyn 
Place. \ ■ 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Board, held on Wednesday, 13th 
December, was attended by Messrs. F. Coleman (chair), G. R. Laffer, 
M.P., C. J. Tuckwell, W. *J. Colebatch, J. Miller, A. M. Dawkins, 
Professor Perkins, and H. J. Finn is (Acting Secretary). 

Congress Resolutions 

Various resolutions which had been submitted to and passed by the 
annual Congress were further dealt with by the Board. In regard to 
the proposal that, all cold stored, pickled, or imported eggs should be 
branded, the Minister of Agriculture intimated that the Government 
intended to take no action. 

The Minister also intimated that the Government did not approve 
the suggestion that jetty and wharfage tolls should be abolished on 
goods travelling from port to port within the State, and that main¬ 
tenance should be met by direct taxation. 


Drainage at Berri. 

The Director of Irrigation furnished a report dealing with the 
question of provision of a drainage scheme for the Berri Irrigation 
Area, and mentioned therein the steps which had been taken by the 
Irrigation Department to effectively dispose of surplus waters, and 
also the lines which had been followed in the direction of discourag¬ 
ing the use of water in quantities prejudicial to the well-being of the 
area. 

Women's Country Clubs. 

Further consideration was given to the proposals submitted by the 
Secretary at the September meeting in regard to the inauguration of 
a scheme for promoting education of women on the farms by means 
of the formation of dubs. Action was deferred until a later meeting. 

Conference of Dairy Factories. 

It was reported that a very gratifying response had been received 
in regard to the proposed conference of representatives of dairy fac¬ 
tories, and it w r as decided to request the Government to provide free 
rail fares to enable the representatives of factories to attend the con¬ 
ference. 

West Coast Goods Traffic. 

Consideration was given to a further minute from the Acting Rail¬ 
ways Commissioner, dealing with the matter of transport of goods 
between the mainland and stations on the Eyre Peninsula railway. 
It was decided to seek information in reference to the practices 
adopted in other States in which similar conditions existed. 

Eighty-six names were added to the rolls of existing Branches, and 
the Monteith Branch was formally closed. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 

( Continued from page 399 .) 


Third Day—Wednesday, September 6th. 

CARE OF THE FARM MARE. 

A paper by Mr. George Hill on the “Care of the Farm Mare” was 
read as follows:— 

South Australia has just passed through one of the most trying times 
yet experienced by the majority of stockowners, and already the havoc 
played by the drought is being severely felt, raising the price of sheep 
and cattle to values that have exceeded the expectation of all. How 
long will it be before the horse market will receive its turn ? Just at 
present the scarcity of money, and also the fact that sellers are asking 
cash payments for horse stock, are really pressing too hard on those 
that are struggling along, and patiently waiting for more capital from 
their last year’s crop. Where terms are offered that will help a man 
over the coming harvest the market is very firm. When we take into 
consideration the horses purchased on account of the war—horses of 
good, sound ages—and the loss of thousands during the drought (and, 
further, it takes four years to put horses on the market), and the fact 
that very few breeders in South Australia have any young stock on 
hand, there must, without doubt, be a decided shortage in the course 
of a few years. Therefore it behoves all to take the greatest care of 
their mares and fillies, for they will find they will require them at a 
very early date. ^Some* will say: “Look at the price of horses to-day; 
we are out of pocket by raising them. It is cheaper to buy than to 
raise them.” No doubt it is at present if you only want the mongrel, 
as that class never brings the price of the good heavy draught. At 
present good draught horses, from three to five years old, are bringing 
from £30 to £35. This I consider is a good paying price for the 
breeder, but it pays always to try and raise the best. If you would 
rather have the mongrel to work, just keep a few good mares, raise good 
stock, sell them, buy the mongrel, and pocket the difference. Never 
breed the second rate horse. Now, as regards the care of the mare. 
This season We are hearing complaints from owners as to the small 
percentage of foals to be dropped. The owners of mares are inclined 
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to lay the blame on the entire owners, but it must be remembered that 
if the mares are not looked after and well cared for they will not 
produce as many foals as the owners often desire. Mares must always, 
if possible, be kept in nice healthy condition, not be, as in a great many 
cases, that poor and weak they cannot do their part with success. 
Owners of mares should give every help to the man which is travelling 
the horse. This can be done in many ways. Always have your mares 
ready, see they are cleaned down, not muddy and sweating when the 
horse calls, and try if possible to spell them half a day after being 
served. You often hear such remarks as these when out with your 
horse: “Mr. So-and-So has good luck; he always gets all his mares in 
foal.” Well, my advice is, take a hint from this man. You will iind 
his mares are always in a nice healthy condition, always look fresh, and 
are never over-worked or over-driven at any time. When mares are 
near foaling always keep them at steady work, and at night put them 
by themselves and feed with bran and chaff. You will hear men say: 

* 4 1 had bad luck. My mare had a foal all right, but the other horses, I 
think, killed it.” Not bad luck at all, but bad and careless manage¬ 
ment. Never turn a mare when near foaling out at night on to green 
feed after working. She will be hungry, the feed dewy and gassy, and 
you will undoubtedly have trouble if you do so. Mares that are not 
working do not get so hungry; they always eat during the day. But 
not so with the mare working. 

When the mare has foaled, if about at the time see that the foal sucks 
as soon as it is strong enough. If young mares are nervous and rest¬ 
less, tie them up and assist the foal. Coax it by rubbing the rump, and 
coaxing it to get hold of your finger near the udder. When you get 
the animal’s lips close enough, milk a little on to them, and once he 
gets a taste of the milk he will be anxious to suck. Never try to force 
the foal; remember the old saying: “One man can lead a horse to 
water, 20 cannot make him drink.” The same applies to the foal. 
Should your mare retain her cleanings, give her a bran mash with a 
teaspoonful of aconite. Be sure she eats it up, and in the majority 
of cases it will make her pass the cleanings. Clean the mare down 
now and again for a few days; it will freshen her up. Rub the foal 
about so that he will not be frightened of you. If handled often when 
young die will never forget it. Never let the foal want for feed at 
any time. From experience I find that foals always kept in nice con¬ 
dition when growing make the best eonstitutinned horses and the mares 
are better for breeding. Stock that is starved at an early age never 
furnishes up to as nice a beast as the animal that never has had a 
setback. With reference to the stallion, use the best not the cheapest. 
If possible breed from the best breeding strains you can get; blood 
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will tell. Do not be over enthusiastic on a horse that you see loaded 
with ribbons. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. With a horse 
it is his breeding, and time alone tells the tale in most cases. Some 
talk Suffolk, others Percheron, but I favor the heavy Clydesdale tod 
the Shire. At present the horses that command the best prices are 
the good, heavy, cart horses These are always in good demand, and We 
must try and raise the horse for which there is the best demand. If 
there are buyers for gunners at a better price, well, breed for the 
market; but the market in every country is the same—that is, for the 
good, heavy, cart horse. The horse we want is the beast that will pull 
his load up a hill, shaft it down, do it at a fair pace, and stand it. To 
do this we must have weight and strength. Remember always try 
and breed a better beast than your neighbour rears. 

Discussion. 

In the unavoidable absence of the writer of the paper, Mr. W. J. 
Colebatch, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., (Principal of the Roseworthy Agricul¬ 
tural College), replying to a number of questions which had been 
asked, said that the question of the earlist age at which to breed 
from mares was one on which there was difference of opinion. He 
thought three years was young enough. They were bred from at 
two years, particularly by stud breeders, where they wanted to find 
out the capacity of a mare as a breeder; but where that was done, 
they always endeavored to spare the mare the following year. For 
what term a mare should be spelled before foaling depended upon 
the temperament of the mare and the character of the work. On 
an average, he would say about a fortnight's spell before foaling 
would generally be of advantage to draught mares. In New Zealand 
it had been found that the man who paused the veterinary surgeons 
the most trouble was he who was too kind to his brood mares and 
did not work them at all. He had no faith in the system of calculat¬ 
ing the time of foaling by the appearance of gum%i* the teats. In 
some cases it appeared right from the time of pregnancy. However, 
it might, if it appeared, say, at six or seven months, indicate that 
something had gone wrong with the mare. The cleansing of the 
mare was a most important thing at foaling time. If she did not get 
rid of her cleanings within 24 hours, then she would go through a 
critical time before she was right. He would advise breeders not 
to let their mares go in this regard more than 24 hours without giving 
them assistance. Speaking on the care of the foal, he said many 
foals were constipated at birth, and if that were not at once relieved 
the foal would not drink. 
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CO-OPERATION. 

A paper on “Co-operation,” the joint work of Messrs. M. L. NoIa,n 
and P. H, itnappstein, was read by Mr. Nolan, as follows:— 

Never, probably, in the history of Australia has the need for economy 
and saving, both public and private, been so pressing. A huge war 
expenditure, resulting necessarily in an immense increase of taxation, 
together with a shrinkage of income, the result of a drought of un¬ 
exampled severity, present a problem the solution of which may w T eli 
tax our energies to the utmost. The margin between expenditure and 
income, in other words, savings, must somehow be largely increased. 

There are two ways by which this necessary end can be attained. 
One is by increasing our production, which, granted remunerative 
prices, would result in a corresponding increase of income. But this 
result is largely dependent on Nature, anil so, to a great extent, beyond 
our control. The other is to reduce our outlay, so that by economy we 
attain the same end of an increased margin of savings. Here we are 
on surer ground, for this means rests largely with ourselves; and of 
all ways leading to this end none offers greater promise than co¬ 
operation. 

Delegates may remember that a paper was read at the 1914 Congress 
advocating co-operative purchase of farm machinery, manures, &c., 
through Bureau Branches, which ultimately was referred to the 
Branches for consideration, with a view to its further discussion at 
the next Congress. Judging by Journal reports, the question has 
been very freely discussed by Branches, besides which nearly 100 have 
communicated directly with the Clare Branch on the matter. This 
general interest tends to show that producers are becoming more alert 
to the advantages of co-operative effort. 

Before considering the matter further, it may be as well to refer 
to some misconceptions as to the nature of our proposal. What we 
suggested was that Branches should form themselves into co-operative 
unions for the purchase of all instrumentalities and requisites of 
production from wholesale houses and manufacturers direct, thus 
saving commissions and trade discounts. But some Branches, ap¬ 
parently thinking it applied only to manures, shelved further con¬ 
sideration, because the members had already bought all they needed. 
Were manures the ojnly commodity to be purchased it would not be 
worth wrhile, for the possible saving on that line is small, and not to 
he compared with that on machinery and general requisites. Others, 
again, were averse on the ground that there were other co-operative 
concerns in existence which should be supported. Yet our suggestion 
is certainly not opposed, but rather should be helpful, to the spirit of 
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co-operation which finds concrete expression in co-operative businesses. 
But, if it be possible by combination for members and producers 
generally to make the savings indicated, it seems to us that they have 
a legitimate right to do so. 

The principal points in favor of our proposal are:— 

Simplicity and ease of working. 

No capital required. 

No risks. 

Material financial gain. 

Education in the advantages of co-operative union. 

As regards the mode of working, one was indicated in the 1914 
paper. But it has been suggested that were the Bureau to embark 
on an enterprise of this nature, it would be an unjustifiable departure 
from its original and real objects, and might attract opposition and 
enmity, and even cause discord in the Branches. To avoid the possi¬ 
bility of this, the members of a Branch could form themselves into a 
Co-operative Union, open to all producers, whether members of the 
Bureau or not. Such union would appoint one of its members as 
secretary, who would be the recognised agent for the wholesale houses 
and manufacturers and through whom all orders would pass. It 
would be preferable and more convenient were he a resident of the 
town. As the laborer is worthy of his hire, the secretary should be 
paid for his work, say, a proportion—to be agreed on—of the com¬ 
missions and discounts saved. 

This system would approximate fairly closely to that of the Farmers’ 
Unions in Victoria, of which about 100 are in existence. These unions 
are formed of producers conveniently close to each other in various 
country centres to purchase direct from manufacturers and importers, 
thus saving the middleman’s profit. A member is appointed agent by 
the various firms from which they wish to buy, as also by stock agents 
and insurance companies. These unions are regarded with favor by 
the big Melbourne firms. The savings made' on purchases are paid 
to the individual purchasers. In saying that these savings would 
average from 7£ per cent, to 10 per cent, we feel sure we are on the 
safe side, and Victorian experience is confirmatory. These savings, 
and the object lesson presented by this simple form of co-operation, 
would probably lead to a great extension of the co-operative spirit, so 
that other phases of this many-sided movement would be gradually 
taken up. 

The members of the Clare Branch have been practising this form of 
co-operation for the past two years on the. basis outlined, and have 
found results, on the whole, commensurate with expectations. Our 
purchases covering a fairly wide range, appreciable savings have been 
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made. Were the system to be adopted generally by producers, its 
field of usefulness would naturally be increased, as the majority of 
importing firms and manufacturers would probably come into line 
with the movement. Our experience has shown it to be a simple and 
practicable method of lessening costs to the man on the land, and 
we submit it to the favorable consideration of delegates and producers 
generally. 


FREE PARLIAMENT. 

FLAX FOR LINSEED. 

In reply to a question, the Director of Agriculture, Professor A. J. 
Perkins, said that flax for linseed could be grown in the best districts, 
where the rainfall average was not less than 20in. 

IMPORTED EGGS. 

Mr. E. W. Beythien (Longwood Branch) proposed—“That in the 
opinion of this Congress it should be made compulsory by law to 
mark or stamp all cold-stored, imported, or pickled eggs, when offer¬ 
ing them for sale. And, further, that all importations of eggs, 
whether in shell or pulp, from China, be absolutely prohibited.” 

Mr. R. H. Cooper (Riverton Branch) seconded the motion. 

After discussion it was decided to alter the word “China” to 
“Asiatic countries.” It was further decided to divide the resolution 
into two parts— (a) that referring to the stamping of eggs, and (b) 
that referring to the importation of Asiatic eggs. Resolution (a) 
was carried, and resolution (b) was referred to the branches. 

F.A.Q. WHEAT STANDARD. 

Mr. W. Cummings (Belalie North Branch) moved—“That in the 
opinion of this Congress it is desirable that the f.a.q. standard of 
wheat should be uniform throughout the Commonwealth.” 

Mr. W. J. Venning (Crystal Brook Branch) seconded the motion, 
which, after some discussion, was defeated. 

RABBIT DESTRUCTION. 

Mr. V. W. Gardner (Koppio Branch) moved—“That in the opinion 
of this Congress it is desirable that Government inspectors, free of 
local control, be appointed to deal with the rabbit destruction 
question.” 

Mr. G B. Gardner (Koppio Branch) seconded the motion. 

Considerable discussion ensued, in which Messrs. J. K. Deer (Port 
Gerjnein), T. 0’Donohue (Amyton), A. 0. Dawkins (Elbow Hill), 
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E. B. Pitman (Wirrabara), E. S. Matthews (Angaston), A. V. Naim 
(Mallala), W. H. Smith (Naracoorte), A. Jamieson (Yongaia Vale), 
and H. Sanders (McNamara Bore) participated, the general expres¬ 
sion of opinion being adverse to the proposal. 

The motion was lost. 

JUDGING AT AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 

Mr. John Gray (Claypan Bore Branch) moved—“That the judging 
of livestock and implements at agricultural shows subsidised by the 
Government should be on a system of points to be shown on cards.” 

Mr. G. S. Hayman (Lameroo Branch) seconded the motion, which 
was carried by a large majority. 

FERTILISERS IN BAGS. 

Mr. A. Phelps (Clarendon Branch) moved—“That we urge upon 
the Government the necessity for provision that all fertilisers should 
be sold in bags, not exceeding lcwt. in weight. ’ ’ 

Mr. C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens Branch) seconded the motion, 
which was lost. 

GOVERNMENT SUPPLY OF CORNSACKS. 

On behalf of the Bundaleer Springs Branch Mr. J. Laurie moved— 
“That as the Government have taken entire control of the disposal of 
wheat, we respectfully request that they also take control of the sup¬ 
plying of cornsacks. ’ ’ 

Mr. J. Travers (Bundaleer Springs) seconded the motion. 

The Minister of Agriculture said the Government made inquiries 
with reference to the price at which cornsacks could be landed in 
Adelaide. They were given to understand that the merchants were 
making very little profit on bags. If further proof were wanted, 
they had the Farmers’ Co-operative Union handling cornsacks, and 
if they could deliver bags to them at bedrock prices there was no 
need for the Government to go into the business. 

The motion was lost. 

JETTY TOLLS. 

Mr. L. Aunger (Miltalie) moved—“This Congress is of the opinion 
that it is in the interests of the primary producer that all jetty and 
wharfage tolls should be abolished on goods travelling from port to 
port within the State, and that maintenance be met by direct taxa¬ 
tion.” . . J 

Mr. G. E. Opitz (Yaninee) seconded the motion, which was carried. 

VETERINARY LECTURER. 

Mr. W. H* Smith (Naracoorte) proposed—“That it be a recom¬ 
mendation from this Congress that the Minister of Agriculture place 
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at the disposal of the Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. Place) 
an automobile, to facilitate his movements through the country, thus 
enabling him to increase the good work he is carrying out.” 

Mr. C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens) seconded the motion. Carried. 

WHEAT FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 

Mi'. C. S. Lee (Paskeville) proposed—“That this Congress disap¬ 
proves of the action of the Wheat Board in fixing the price of wheat 
Tor home consumption at below the London parity.” 

Mr. W. R. Whittaker (Port Broughton) seconded. 

The Minister of Agriculture said the wheat scheme had been 
■entered upon primarily in the interests of the farmers, but also in the 
interests of Australia as a whole. Had it not been for the scheme 
bread would have been cheaper in Australia than it had been during 
the last nine months. If the motion were carried, it would be a 
■dangerous thing. If an attempt were made to raise the price in 
Australia, it might result in a contrary effect, and lead to prices con¬ 
siderably below those now being obtained. It had been decided to 
allow the Bureau to nominate a representative to a seat on the Wheat 
Board, not because the Government lacked confidence in what had 
been done, but because it was desired that they should know what 
was going on, and have absolute confidence in what was being done. 

The motion was negatived. 

BREAKING RAILWAY JOURNEYS. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Brewster (Quorn) it was resolved—“That 
this Congress requests the Railways Commissioner to allow the dele¬ 
gates to break their forward journey on their Congress tickets.” 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS’ FUND. 

On the motion of Mr. W. H. Richardson (Wynarka), it was re¬ 
solved—“That every Agricultural Bureau member should set aside 
■a definite acreage of the coming harvest, the proceeds from which 
should be devoted to the South Australian Soldiers’ Fund.” 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to those who had read papers, to 
the officers of the Agricultural Department, the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, and the Chairman. The proceedings closed with the National 
Anthem. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORT FOB MONTH OF DECEMBER. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers:— 

Booboromc .—Weather—The beginning of the month was very wet, but the last 
fortnight has been fine with warm days and dewy mornings. Crops—The rains of 
this month, followed by the warm days, have tended to ripen the crops off rather 
more quickly than was expected, and reaping will be general by the beginning of 
the year. Natural Feed—Feed has remained green very late this year, and good 
green feed is still in the fields. Stock have been very free from illness and are in 
good condition. Pests—Brown beetles have appeared in swarms, and fluring the 
evening are like swarming bees. 

Eyre’8 Peninsula .—The weather has been moderately cool, with only a couple 
of short, hot spells. Two'light rains were recorded, registering 12 points, which 
have carried the total rainfall for the year over the 18in. mark. Winds have been 
plentiful, but fairly steady, and ehiefiy from the south and west. Crops—Harvest* 
ing has been in full swing all the month, but somewhat handicapped by the cool 
weather and lodged condition of some wheats. Some varieties have also shaken a 
portion of their grain, but, on the whole, the bulk of the grain is being secured. A 
good weighing sample of grain is being obtained, and yields are exceeding ex¬ 
pectations, some plots of wheat registering over SGbush. to the acre, whilst it is 
anticipated that the average will be over 20bush. Natural feed is dry, but 
plentiful. 

Kybybolite .—Weather—The wet conditions experienced in November continued 
up to the 14th instant, since when it has been fine and warm with southerly winds. 
Crops—Haymaking was delayed by the rain, and cutting will hardly be completed 
this month. The crops generally have ripened off very quickly, and it was imjws* 
sible for farmers to get the hay cut before it was past the best stage of ripeness. 
Oats are now ready for stripping, also some early wheats. Diseases have been not¬ 
able for their absence, and yields should be quite up to expectations* * Natural 
feed has dried off, but is so abundant that great anxiety is felt from the danger of 
fires. Stock are in good order, sheep especially being much improved. 

Turret field .—The weather during the first half of December was very change¬ 
able, and unsuitable for haymaking. Up to the 14th 113 points of rain were regis¬ 
tered. During the latter half of the month the weather became more seasonable. 
On the 27th a short thunderstorm accompanied by a heavy wind did considerable 
damage to the crops, but only 9 points of rain fell. Crops that were dead ri$je and 
liable to shake lost a considerable amount of grain. Difficulty is being experienced 
in reaping the crops this season, as most crops have gone down more or less owing 
to the heavy weather in late spring. False combs are essential. All Crops are 
turning out very well. Natural feed has dried off very quickly during the past 
fortnight, but there is stiU an abundance of it. Stock are healthy and in fair to 
good condition. MisceBaneous—Harvesting operations are in full swing. With 
the advent of hot weather all crops ripened very quickly, and the farmers had to* 
start stripping before they had completed hay carting. A large quantity of hay 
is still lying stooked in the fields. 

Yeitch. —Weather—The weather has been remarkably cool, and very changeable 
for this time of the year ; 109 points of rain have fallen during the month, veiteh 
average for the month is 68 points; total rain for year, 16.69; average for year,. 
12.53. Crops—Harvesting workfall swing right through the district. Some 
of the early varieties of wheat Are not standing the rough weather very well* 
Natural feed4s drying off. Stock*-«All in healthy condition. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on January 2nd:— 

Butter.— A steady shrinkage in supplies of butter occurred during the month of 
December, and the export of first grade has consequently been prohibited. Seconds 
and thirds, however, continue to be produced in excess of local demand, and from 
all appearances there will be a surplus in these lines for some little time to come. 
In tops, South Australia is already importing from the eastern States tp make up 
the shortage. Local rates, in prints, at the close of the month, in accordance with 
the Federal proclamation, were 4 ‘Alfa,” Is. 4^d.; “Primus,” Is. 4Jd. per lb.; 
while choice separators and dairies, Is. 2$d. to Is. 31d-J well-conditioned store and 
collectorsIs. Id. to Is. lid.; weather-affected lots down to Is. per lb. 

Eoos.—Consignments continued to arrive throughout the month in substantial 
quantities, and in the absence of any spells of hot weather the quality was, on the 
whole, satisfactory. Values have fluctuated slightly, rates being now a shade 
easier than they were a month ago, owing to picklers having concluded their opera¬ 
tions. Quotations loose at mart—Hen, 9d.; duck, lO^d. per dozen. 

Cheese. —The consignments of cheese received during December again consti¬ 
tuted a record, and under the stimulus of interstate orders prices hardened, ruling 
rate now being 8d. to 8Jd. per lb. for large to smaller sizes. 

Honey. —Demand for this line has maintained steadily, and in consequence values 
show no material alteration, being now Hid. to 4d. per lb. for prime clear extracted, 
while beeswax continues to find ready sale at Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. per lb. 

Almonds are very scarce, awaiting the arrival of the new crop. Prices are nomi¬ 
nally—Brandis, 10d.; mixed softshells, 9d.; hardshells, 5d.; kernels, Is. 7d. per lb. 

Bacon. —The usual December demand for both bacon and hams ruled, and market 
maintained at previous rates; best factory-cured sides, lid. to Is.; hams, Is. 2d. 
to Is. 3d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Supplies were quite equal to quantities coming forward this 
time 12 months ago, and for all quality birds good competition was experienced, 
very satisfactory prices ruling. Good table roosters, 4s. 6d. to 5s. each; nice- 
conditioned cockerels, 3s. to 3s. 6d.; plump hens, 2s. 6d. to 3s.; light birds, 2s. to 
2s. 3d.; ducks, 2s. to 4s. 3d.; geese, 5s. fid. to 8s. each; pigeons, 6d. each; turkeys 
from 9d. to Is. 4d. per lb. live weight for medium to good table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —Large supplies of potatoes have come to hand from the 
Adelaide plains, and prices have eased to a point which must be exceedingly un¬ 
profitable to growers. In the Mount Garabier district digging operations have just 
begun, and according to the present outlook this State will not require to import 
potatoes for some months to come. Onions. —Locally-grown onions have also 
offered freely, and there are no indications of any falling off in supplies for another 
month or two. Potatoes, £4 10s. to £5 10s. per ton on rails Mile End. Onions, 
£6 to £7 per ton on rails Mile End. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Th- following figure*, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of December, >9(6, «Iso the 
average precipitation to the end of December, and the average annual rainfall. 



For 

To end 

Av*ge. 

8t*tlon. 

Dec., 

Dec., 

Annual 


1916 

1916. 

Rainfall 

Fab North ai 

1 : 

id Upper North. 

Oodnadatta. 

0-23 

8*69 

4*76 

Tarcoola . 

0*03 

7*92 

5*55 

7*58 

6*04 

Hergott .. 




Farina . 


7- 27 

8- 43 

6*70 

8*66 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

0*54 

Beltana . 

0*53 

8*36 

12*62 

19*02 

17*99 

18*40 

14*44 

19*62 

9-22 

12-83 

Blinman. 

0*34 

0*36 

0*42 

Hookina. 

Hawker . 

12*22 

11*78 

10-26 

13*78 

9*46 

Wilson.. 

0*63 

1*23 

Gordon. 

Quora. 

0*73 

Port Augusta.... 

0*66 

11*13 

Port Augusta W.. 

0*75 

11*49 

9*36 

Bruoe. 

M0 

13*07 

104)1 

Hammond ...... 

0*88 

13*42 

11 46 

Wilmington. 

2*03 

23*87 

18*26 

Willowie . 

0*95 

15*60 

11*90 

Melrose . 

1*68 

34*49 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

0*74 

19*88 

1583 

Port Germein ... 

2*27 

15*98 

12*84 

Wirrabara . 

202 

30*79 

18*91 

Appila. 

1*27 

18*43 

16*08 

Cradock. 

1*26 

13*74 

10*86 

Carrieton. 

1*18 

16*04 

12*22 

Johnburg . 

0*67 

1204 

1021 

Eurelia. 

0*82 

17*40 

13*24 

Orroroo . 

1*85 

17*73 

13-42 

Black Rock. 

1*26 

10*23 

12*26 

Petersburg. 

1-24 

17*95 

13-07 

Yongala. 

1-53 

20*73 

13-94 

North-East. 


Ucolta . 

0*93 

14*86 

j — 

Nackara. 

1-00 

11*76 


Yunta . 

0*62 

8*19 

8*22 

Waukaringa .... 

0-30 

9*64 

7 94 

Mannahill . 

0-45 

8*34 

8*46 

Cookbum . 

0*59 

9*35 

7*97 

Broken Hill, NSW 

0*08 

10*17 

9*63 

Lower North. 


Port Pirie . 

2-30 

19*50 

1321 

Port Broughton . 

0*37 

19*84 

14*33 

Bute . 

0-86 

22*88 

15*42 

Laura . 

1-68 

24*01 

18*22 

Caltowie ........ 

1*39 

22-30 

17*27 

Jamestown . 

1*65 

23*64 

17*46 

Gladstone . 

1-71 

20*80 

16*00 

Crystal Brook. .. . 

1*48 

22*97 

15*62 

Georgetown. 

Narridy . 

1-50 

1-08 

0-65 

23*25 

17*96 

21*80 

18*82 

16*79 

16*79 

Redhill. 

Spalding . 

1*60 

26*57 

90*26 

Gulnare ..\ 

1*43 

23*57 

19*74 


Station 

For 
Dee , 
1916 

To end 
Dec ., 
1916 . 

•Avge. 

Annual 

Rainfell 

Lower Nor 

i t I 

fh — continued. 


Bundaleer W. Wks. 

1*76 

24*18 

17*29 

Yacka . 

0*92 

20-16 

15-27 

Koolunga. 

0*82 

20-08 

15 94 

Snowtown. 

1*22 

24-95 

15 70 

Brinkworth. 

1*24 

23*89 

15 48 

Blyth. 

1*66 

23*93 

16*34 

Clare. 

2-53 

34*25 

24*30 

Mintarb Central..* 

2*40 

36*43 

21*99 

Watervale. 

3*66 

41*28 

27*17 

Auburn . 

3*41 

33*01 

24 2 s 

Hovleton. 

- 2 - 5 ^ 

24-26 

17*96 

Balaklava . 

1*27 

19*20 

16-03 

Port Wakefield .. 

1-25 

19*14 

13*13 

Terowie . 

104 

10*22 

13-71 

Yarcowie. 

0*95 

17*48 

I 3 - 9 J 

Hallett . 

2-04 

19*34 

lfl * 4 o 

Mount Bryan . .. 

3*62 

27*22 

15*73 

Burra. 

2*50 

27-64 

17*82 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

1*93 

25-57 

18*87 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora . 

2*44 

28*12 

18(9 

Saddleworth .... 

2*18 

24-60 

19*69 

Marrabel . 

1-60 

31*27 

18 94 

Riverton . 

2-15 

30-41 

20 48 

Tarlee .. 

1*96 

24*91 

1748 

Stockport . 

1*76 

24-85 

15*89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

1*73 

22-08 

10*45 

Kapunda. 

1-40 

28-37 

19*67 

Froeling. 

1*62 

25-06 

17*85 

Greenock. 

1*38 

34*92 

21*40 

Truro. 

MO 

27*79 

10*74 

Stock well. 

1*15 

28*15 

20*30 

Nuriootpa . 

1-30 

20-76 

21-25 

Angaston . 

Ml 

32-51 

22*26 

Tanunda . 

M 2 

29*59 

22*28 

Lyndoch . 

0-86 

28*84 

23*01 

Williamstown .... 

0*67 

33*94 

[ — 

Adelaide Plains. 


M allala ......... 

0*94 

19-58 

16*88 

Roseworthy ..... 

1*28 

23*07 

17*31 

Gawler .... ■■*%.. . 

1*02 

26*26 

19*21 

Two Wells ...... 

0*68 

19*36 

16-36 

Virginia . 

0*99 

22*88 

17 58 

Smithfield ...... 

0*87 

22*22 

17-30 

Salisbury . 

1*23 

25-62 

18*57 

North Adelaida .. 

1*80 

32*01 

21 49 

Adelaide . 

1*67 

28*10 

21*04 

Seaton (Grange 1 .. 

0*91 

21*87 

■— 

Unley . 

1*07 

29-75 

*~— * 

Rose Park . 

1*07 

31*34 

■ ■ ■ ■ - 

Brighton . 

1*24 

29*90 

19*93 

Glehelg . 

0*85 

23-75 

1835 

Magill . r . 

1*03 

27*82 

25*69 
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R AI NT ALL— continued. 


Stall on 

For 

Dec.. 

MH6. 

To end | Av’ge. 
Dec., I Annual 
1016 j Rainfall 

Adelaide Pl 

AIN8—C 

on tinned. 

Glen Osmond ... 

1*27 

34*45 

25*26 i 

Mitcham . 

108 

30*88 

23-47 | 

Be lair.. 

4 -26 

34*84 

28*64 > 

Mount L 

OFTY R 

ANGES. 

i 

j 

Paradise. 

0-82 

27*53 


Teatree Gully.... 

0-94 

33 82 

28*19 

Stirling West ... 

212 

56*39 

46*70 

Uraidla . 

1-52 

55*66 

44*35 j 

Clarendon . 

1-20 

37*49 

33*67 j 

Morphett Vale .. 

0-62 

27-28 

23-32 j 

Noarlunga. 

0*67 

26*35 

20 28 i 

Willunga. 

OHO 

29*94 

25*98 

Aiding a . 

0(54 

24*40 

20*34 1 

My ponga. 

1-37 

38*61 

- ! 

Normanville .... 

0-71 

26*30 

2065 

Yankalilla. 

0*88 

32-05 

22*78 

Cape Jervis. 

0 24 

16*23 

16*34 

Mount Pleasant . 

1*04 

34*95 

26-87 

Blumberg . 

0-82 

36*57 

29 38 

Gumeracha. 

0-99 

39*59 

33*30 

Millbrook Reservr. 

0-84 

41-00 

_ 

Lobethal . 

1*16 

45*69 

35*38 

Woodside. 

1 30 

36*52 

31*87 

Hahndorf. 

1 20 

35*84 

3545 

Naime. 

1*17 

30*78 

28*83 j 

Moun t Barker . .. 

169 

39*06 

30*93 i 

Echunga . 

1 21 

39 34 

32*83 i 

Macclesfield. 

1 42 | 

36*64 

30*72 j 

Meadows . 

2 24 

49*71 

35*52 ' 

Strath&lbyn. 

1-53 

23*65 

19*28 

Murray Flats and 

Valley. H 

Wellington . 

1*49 

18*87 

15*01 j 

Milang. 

0-62 

16*79 

16*08 

Langhome’s Brdg 

0-69 

15*80 

15*27 

Tailem Bend .... 

1-67 

18*48 

— 

Murray Bridge .. 

1 42 

15*82 

14*32 

Callington . 

M2 

18*18 

15*65 

Mannum . 

0-tMi 

15*36 

11 *67 

Palmer. 

0-58 

18*38 

16*60 

Sedan. 

0-58 

16*65 

11*92 

Swan Rfiacli. 

1-57 

15*58 

_ 

Waikcrie . 

0-49 

12*54 

_ 

Blancbetown .... 

0*55 

9*75 

10-71 

Eudunda. 

1*53 

26*05 

17 33 

Sutherland®. 

1*06 

17*34 

10*60 

Morgan .. 

0-51 

12*59 

9*29 

Overland Comer . 

0*7fi 

10*60 

11 42 

Renmark. 

0-52 

134# 

10*93 

Loxton. 

0*88 

15-87 

— 

West of Sfbnoeb’s Gulf* 


Bucla... 

016 

10*95 

10 13 

White Well. 

0-09 

11*89 

9*67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0-23 

14*50 

12*11 

Penong.. 

0*15 

19*19 

It *93 

Murat Bay ..... 

0*08 

14*20 

— 

Smoky Bay ...... 

0*07 

14*30 

— 

Streaky Bay- 

005 

16*89 

15-31 

PortEtlJston .... 

0*47 

18*98 

16*49 


For 
Dec, 
W6 


To end 

Dec., 

1016. 


Av’*e. 

Annual 

Rainfall 


West of Sfencer’s Gulf— continued. 


Port Lincoln .... 

0*82 

24*18 

19 88 

Tumby Bay .... 

0*55 

17*30 

15*00 

Carrow .. 

0-65 

19*40 

— 

Cowell . 

0*38 

13*07 

11 76 

Point Lowly. 

1*42 

15*02 

12*21 

Petina . 

0*16 

14*57 

_ 

Hummock Hill .. 

0*99 

14*61 

_ 

T&lia. 

0*41 

19*41 

_ 

Cummins. 

0*30 

22*18 

_ 

Amo Bay . 

0*26 

15*65 

_ 

Cleve . 

0*09 

17*01 

— 


Yorkb’s 

Wallaroo. 

Kadina. 

Moonta . 

Green’s Plains . . . 

Maitland . 

Ardrossan . 

Port Victoria . .. 

Curramulka. 

Minlaton . 

Stansbury . 

W’arooka ....... 

Yorketown . 

Edithburgh. 

Port Vincent .... 


Peninsula. 


Cape Borda. 

Kingscote . 

Penneshaw . 

Cape Willoughby.. 
Victor Harbor . .. 

Port Elliot. 

Goolwa. 

Pinnaroo. 

Parilla . 

Lameroo . 

Parrakie. 

Geranium . 

Peake . 

Cooke’s Plains .. 
Coomandook .... 

Kalangadoo. 

Meningie . 

Coonalpyn. 

Tintinara ^ __ 

Keith. 

Bordertown. 

Wolseley . 

Frances . 

Naraooorte . 

Penola. 

Luoindale ...... 

. ' 

Robe ....... 

Bealipt. 

Millioent . 

Mount Gambier . 
C. Nrthumberland 


0*45 

18*98 

14*05 

0*53 

22*42 

15-88 

0*36 

22 13 

15*22 

0*81 

21*18 

15*73 

0*50 

30*06 

20*08 

0*35 

19*82 

13*89 

0*66 

22*78 

15 2<r 

0*33 

21*22 

18*51 

0*56 

25*71 

17*41 

0*47 

21*18 

17 i6 

0*48 

23 10 

17*71 

0*33 

21 92 

17*47 

0*40 

22*78 

16*48 

0*28 

20*56 


South - East . 


1*17 

29*74 

25*09 

0-75 

23*19 

18*95 

0*63 

22*76 

21*34 

0*97 

27-85 

19*69 

1*03 

22 37 

22*18 

1*06 

21*71 

2o*33 

0-97 

22*99 

17*93 

1-01 

2M5 

16*74 

0*66 

19 25 

— 

1*82 

22*29 

16*65 

1*25 

18*59 

— 

1*43 

22*06 

— 

1*42 

21*77 

— 

0*90 

21*87 

14*74 

1 *16 

24*14 

— 

2*17 

36*85 

18*87 

0*87 

24*78 

17*49 

1*21 

23*33 

16*80 

2*15 

25*68 

18*78 

1*63 

22*69 

— 

1*50 

22*42 

19*76 

2*67 

23*77 

17 72 

1*97 

21*58 

20*74 

1*39 

24*79 

22*60 

2*11 

28*80 

26*78 

1*55 

23*90 

23*32 

1*54 

25*89 

24*73 

Ml 

30-45 

24*69 

0*96 

33*54 

27*61 

1*81 

36*76 

29*25 

2*00 

32*96 

32*00 

1*40 1 

29*40 

26*63 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CUBHKNT ISSUE AND DATES OP MEETINGS. 


Branoh, 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


* 


wm 

Forster.. 

609 


_ 


* 

_ 

Mil 

Frances . 

624 

— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 

« 

— 

^^9 


« 

— 

— 

Arden Vale & Wyacoa 

♦ 

— 

EH 

Gawler River ....... 

• 

— 



* 

— 

i 

Georgetown. 

e 

— 

—— 


• 

_ 

^^9 

Geranium. 

610 

27 

24 

Beaufort. 

a 

— 

9 1 

Gladstone.. 

• 

— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley. 

499 

— 

9j^9 

Glencoe . 

617 

■ 


Belalie North. 

• 

— 

9 

Glencope . 

e 





■in 

7 


606 



Blackheath . 


6 

3 

Green Patch. 

e 

■ 



* 

15 

19 

Gumeracha.. 

« 




« 

13 

— 

Halidon. 

• 



Boohpurnong East .. 

• 

— 

— 


617 



Booleroo Centre.. 

* 

— 

3 

Hawker... 

499 



Borrika. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Hill town . 

601 



Bowhill. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Hookina. 

e 




a 

4 

I 

Inman Valley . 

611 

16 

1 

■■■ ahfeifl 

mmm 

_ 

— 

Iron bank . .. 

tv 

— 

— 

Bundaleer Springe .. 

a 

— 

— 

Julia.. 

• 


— 

Burra .... 

* 

— 

— 

Kadina. 

• 


— 


* 

_ 

— 

Kalangadoo. 

• 

13 

■Itl 

Butler . 

a 

— 


Kanmantoo. 

617 

6 

3 

Caltowie. 

a 

— 

: r- 

Earoonda. 

• 

— 

— 

Canowie Belt. 

a 

— 

— 

Keith. 

e 

— 

— 


a 

_ 

-rr 

EiEi.. 

606 

—- 

— 

Carrow. 

a 

— 

— 

Eingscote. 

• 

— 

— 

Cherry Gardens. 

t 

2 

0 

Kingston-on-Murray. 

606 

— 

— . 

Cknfieid . t1 tf ,,,, Tt 

a 

_ 

—- 

Kongorong . 

519 

2 

6 

Clare. 

• 

— 

— 

Koonibba.. 

603 

2 

6 


a 

— 

-■ —■ 

Koppio... 

606 


— 


a 


— • 

Eybybolite.. 

e 

4 

1 


a 

■ ■ ■ 

.' — 

Lameroo.. 

. * 

_ 


Coomandook. 

a 


— 

Laura..... 

e 

— 

— 

Coomooroo.. 

a 

. 


Leighton........... 

• 

— 

—* 

Ooonalpyn - - r ,, T ,, t , 

609 


■ .MM,." 

Lone Pine... 

601-2 

•M 


Coonawarra .. 

a 

— 

—J 

Longwood..... 

t 


— 

Coorabie. 

a 




• 

—* 

-— 

Cradook . 


— 


Lucindale .......... 

■ • 

— ' ■ 

—>... 

Crystal Brook '.. 

• 

— 



603 

— 

— 

Cummins . 


6 

—- . 

MacGillivray ....... 

t 

J 


Cygnet River . 

611 

4 

j .-^4 : 

Maitland........... 

, « 

- | 


Davei port.......,. . 

Dawson.. 

a 

a 

z 

j • V -*r ; '• 

grp liliiiBwl 

602 
e . 



Denial Bay.. 

a 

— ■ 

: ' 

Mantung ..... ..... 

t 

— 

■— 

Dowlingville........ 



■ f 

Meadows South .... 

612-13 

:, .2 

6 

Edillilie.. ...... 




Meningie .. 

■ 

■■■— ? . 

— 

Elbow Hill. / . 



K . - ' ’ 

Milan g ............ 

613 

M-' , 

r . 

Eurelia.. 

a : { 


! — i 

•} 

Millioent....... ...... 

a 

9 

— . 

Forest Range ....... 




Miltalie . , . . . . .^ 


6 
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INDEX TO AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REHORTS-oonttMiMrf. 


Bnmeh. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Braneh. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Page 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mindarie. 

• 



Port Pirie. 

• 



Minlaton .. 

503 

6 

2 

Quom ......... . • 

• 



Minnipa . 

605 

13 

10 

Ramco . 

508 

— 

*- 

Min taro.. 

600 

6 

3 

Redhill .. ........ 

• 


_ 

Mitchell. 

* 



Renm&rk .. 

♦ 

_ 

— 

Mon&rto South.. 

610 


— 

Riverton .. .... 

a 

— 

— 

Monteith. 

* 

— 

— 

Roberts and Verran.. 

e 

— 

— 

Moonta .... 

* 

— 

— 

Rosenthal .......... 

a 

— 

— 

Moorlands. 

* 

— 

— 

Rosy Pine. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Moroh&rd . 

498 

— 

— 

Saddleworth... 

• 

— 

— 

Morgan. 

510 

— 

— 

Salisbury. 

• 

— 

— 

Morphett Vale. 

e 

— 

— 

Salt Creek. 

• 

— 

— 

Mount Barker. 

617 

3 

7 

Sandalwood. 

t 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan . 

a 

— 

— 

Sherlock . 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan East .. 

e 

— 

*- 

Spalding . 

Stirling’s Well. 

• 

— 

— 

Mount Compass .... 
Mount Gambier .... 

* 

— 

— 

t 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Stockport. 

a 

— 

— 

Mount Hope. 

605 

— 

~e 

Strathalbyn. 

616 

2 

6 

Mount Pleasant .... 

• 

— 

— 

Sutherlands. 


— 

— 

Mount Remarkable .. 

498 

_ 

— 

Tantanoola . 

a 

— 

— 

Mundalla . 

a 

10 

— 

Tarcowie . 

• 

— 

— 

Mundoora . 

• 

_ 

_ 

Tatiara.. 

♦ 

_ 

_ 

Murray Bridge...... 

1 

_ 

— 

Tintinarra. 

• 

— 

— 

Mypolonga . 

• 

3 

- 

Two Wells .. 

• 

— 

— 

Mvponga . 

* 

— 

— 

(J raidla and Summert’ n 

a 

— 

— 

Myrla . 

e 

— 

— 

Waikerie .. 

t 

♦ 

— 

— 

McNamara Bore .... 

507 

_ 

— 

Warcowie. 

• 

— 

— 

Nantawarra. 

* 


_. 

Warrow . 

505 


_ 

Naracoorte . 

519-21 

_ 

— 

Watervale. 

503 

_ 

— 

Narridy. 

* 

— 

— 

Wepowie . 

t \ 

6 

3 

Naming . 

• 

— 

— 

Whyte-Tarcowie.... 

— 

— 

Netherton. 

607 

♦ 

, 

— 

Wilkawatt . 


_ 

_ 

North Booborowie ., 

— 

— 

Willowie . 

a 

_ 

6 

North Bundaleer .... 

a 

__ 

— 

Wilmington. 

• 

— 

- 

Northfield. 

♦ 

— 

6 

Wirrabara. 

6ol 

— 

— 

Orroroo. 

i 

— 

— 

Wirrega . 

• 

— 

— 

Parilla . 

• 

4 

i 

Wollowa . 

• 

_ 

— 

Parilla Well. 

e 


__ 

Woodleigh . 

• 


_ 

Panakie . 

* 


_ 

Woodside. 

5i6 

♦ 



Paskeville.. 

* 


_ 

Wynarka. 



Penola .. 

« 



Yabmana . 

• 


— 

Penong ..... 

♦ 

13 

10 

Yacka . 

a 

— 

— 

Petina . 

a 


. 

Yadnarie .., 

504 

• 

_ 

— 

Pine Fofttt . 

* 



Yallunda . 

_ 


Pinnaroo . j 

i 

1 * 



Yaninee . 

• 

_ 


Pompoota . 

607 

11,25 

_ 

Yeelanna . 

a 

_ 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

• 

_ 

— 

Yongala Vale . 

a 

— 

5 

Port Elliot 

Port Germein . 

514, 517 

♦ 

20 

17 

Yorketown . 

a 

* 



•Ho report reoelved ctarlaf the month of December. - + Formal report only received. 
t Held over until next month. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Date of Meeting—February 14th, 1917. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be. a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

MOUNT REMARKABLE. 

December 6th.—Present: 10 members. 

Co-operative Butter Factory v> Private Dairy. —Commencing with the declara¬ 
tion that a butter factory could be kept in operation in that district throughout 
the year, Mr. G. Casley, in a paper dealing with the relative merits of the co¬ 
operative butter factory and the private dairy, said that now that the Government 
had purchased the Willowie Estate, comprising some of the best land, an effort 
should be made to establish a factory there, because of its central situation, and 
if the proposed training farm for soldiers were successful it could keep the factory 
going itself. The railway could now carry the milk in cool cars, whereas formerly, 
if the weather were hot it hail to be taken to Laura by night. If the Government 
would not build a factory one could be erected by the farmers for £1,000, and with 
another £250 for incidental and working expenses, the sura of £1,250 would be re¬ 
quired. Within a radius of Bix miles from the factory there were between 25 and 
30 fairly sized private dairies, or families partly engaged in dairy pursuits. If 25 
families subscribed £50 each, all of which would not be required at once, the 
requisite amount would be provided. When the factory was established the only work 
on the farm would be to feed and milk the cows and cart the milk to the factory. By 
arrangement the farmers could collect the milk on their side of the factory week 
about. Then one class of butter only would bo produced instead of 25 different 
kinds; the butter would be done up in uniform style and a better price would be 
obtained. In nearly all private dairies there was some drawback, and the work of 
milking, feeding, cleaning, skimming, churning, making up the butter and taking 
it to the store made a continuous round of work for fully 50 people, "whereas, in a 
factory, only half a dozen were employed—a great saving of lalxnr. Mr. 8. Chal- 
linger said that the cost of labor was too great for fanners to make the milking 
of many cows profitable. Mr. H. 8. Brumby said that the collection of the milk 
could be managed by the farmers carrying it week about to the factory. Mr. 
W. H. McGuire said that in the district in New South Wales from which he came 
a factory costing £1,100 treated the produce of 500 cows. Mr. N. S. Giles said 
that in New South Wales he had noticed stagings upon which the milk or cream 
cans stood waiting for the carrier of the week to $Sjfc them into his vehicle and 
take them to the factory. . :? ^§r 

MORGHARD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

November 18th.—Present: 15 members and two visitors. 
the Farm. —The essentials in profitable pig raising, premised Mr. F. 
Scriv^tpl a paper entitled, "Pigs on a Farm/’ were plenty of feed,'giipn regu¬ 
larly, « a clean, well-ventilated warm sty. To thrive well pigs should be fed 
three times per day, and they would db well on wheat, barley, or pease with plenty 
of clean, fresh water. For a pig yard, he preferred about half an acre of dry 
land, fenced strongly with heavy wife netting. A line of barbed wire should be 
laid about 2in. below the surface, and the netting should be fastened securely to it 
That woutfo prevent the pigs bunrowing underneath. In one half Of the enclosure 
a stone sty with a straw roof should be built and divided into two compartments 
sufficiently large to house a sow and litter or three pigs for fattening purpose. 
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In the yard, a small straw stack should be placed for the use of the pigs as they 
wished, and it would be found very warm for them in cold weather. The other 
portion of the yard should be used for growing green feed. If sown with barley 
or rape to catch the first rains and kept closed until the crop was well started, the 
pigs running out would do well on the green feed with little else. Mr. Kitto dis¬ 
approved of using wide-meshed wire netting for pig yards. Mr. H. Brown said that 
wire netted pig yards required to be securely constructed. Mr. G. Gregory said 
that pigs thrived better in yards than in close quarters. Mr. J. W. Biechstein 
thought that sows should not be mated until 10 months old. Pigs should be 
given plenty of charcoal. Mr. B. 8. McCallum considered that sows with young 
should be given as much food as they could eat. Mr. H. G. Kupke observed that 
pigs with good sides should be selected for ham and bacon. Bacon pigs should 
not be more than 12 months old. 

The Hay Harvbst. —It was necessary to prepare for hay cutting some time be¬ 
fore the crop was ready, observed Mr. B, S. McCallum in a paper on the hay har¬ 
vest. The twine, duplicate parts, and oil should be in hand days before required, 
and the binder thoroughly overhauled. The hay yard also needed attention, and 
all refuse, such as damaged straw, &c., should be removed. All green growth 
should be cleared off. The base for the stack should be covered with timber if 
possible, but if timber were difficult to obtain a thick layer of straw might answer 
the purpose. Old kerosine tin buckets, filled with stones, made very good weights 
for affixing to the wires placed over the stacks, and if well eared for, would last for 
years. The papdT then proceeded to deal with the matters that should receive 
attention in connection with the harvesting of the crop. Discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. J. W. Biechstein, F. Scriven, Kitto, Brown, W. Tigden, and B. 
Jasper took part. 


HAWKER, November 14th.—Mr. H. C. Condon read a paper entitled “Why 
farmers do not attend the Bureau,’* in which he pointed out. the good work 
which was possible if the farmers came together and presented a united front on 
all matters which concerned them. The Agricultural Bureau afforded a means for 
the farmers to come together, but they did not avail themselves of its advantages 
sufficiently. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

November 13th.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Poultry Breeding. —After recommending White and Brown Leghorns, Minorcas, 
and Andalusians as layers; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, and Plymouth Bocks for 
general purposes; and Brahmas, Dorkings and Game for table birds, Mr. W. 
Berry, in a paper on poultry breeding, advised that in breeding for egg produc¬ 
tion the settings should be from the middle of June to the end of September, be¬ 
cause the birds from those hatchings would commence laying in April, when eggs 
were dearest. Table birds should be hatched from March to August, in order 
to be ready for October to Christmas, when they would realise the best prices. In 
that district, owing to the proximity of the Port Pirie market, which absorbed 
large quantities of table birds, the general purpose fowl was most profitable. He 
preferred to secure two or three good breeds, and to permit them to run together, 
not beeping them shut up, because they thrived better at large. Old stock should 
be quitted quickly. In commencing, it was well to lay out a few pounds in good 
birds and breed up. Much of the success of poultry raising depended upon feed¬ 
ing. For egg production, a warm mash should be provided in the morning when 
the weather was cold, with dry wheat in the evening. For fattening the birds 
should be kept growing, where they could have a good run and then placed in 
small pens 6ft. x 4ft., and topped up. They should not be kept too long in the 
gte% or they would commence to lose weight and depreciate in three days as much 
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as they had gained in three weeks. Old laying hens which might be tough, if 
‘ * topped off” in that way, would be much improved. Perches infected with tick 
should be burned and fresh ones supplied. Examination of the fowls’ toes whilst 
on the roost at night would disclose the presence of the pest. Mr. Flavel preferred 
the crossbred fowls on the farm, because they were hardier and less subject to 
disease. 

Cereal Growing. —To grow grain successfully, remarked Mr. A. Bartrum in a 
paper on cereal growing, it was absolutely necessary to prepare the ground 
thoroughly and that was best done by fallowing. Early fallow was best in the 
hilly country of that district, because it gave the winter rains a better chance to 
soak into the soil instead of running away to waste. The depth to plough was 4in. 
to 5in., and the ground should be cross harrowed soon afterwards. The cultivator 
should be used freely to keep down weeds. For early wheat he preferred Gluyas, 
King’s White and King’s Bed. For a medium early and general wheat Car¬ 
michael’s Eclipse and Federation were best, and for late wheat Marshall’s Select 
and Yandilla King. For oats in that district he certainly recommended Algerian, 
because they were reliable, and gave good returns for grain and hay. Cape oats 
made better hay than Algerian, but were not so reliable, and had a tendency to go 
down badly. They were also very much subject to smut. Generally speaking, 
Cape barley gave the best returns, but it was not always an easy matter to find 
a market for any quantity. On the other hand, there was nearly always a good 
market for a good sample of malting barley, of which Duckbill and Chevalier were 
the best varieties. Barley and oats were best sown on stubble or grass land, and 
grown on fallow. He advised the three years’ system—one year fallow, one in 
crop, and next year grazing, where the holdings were large enough, but the 
trouble in that district was that the holdings were too small, and most of them 
had to go in for one year fallow and the next for crop. Seed wheat should be 
carefully selected, and should be rust resisting, free from smut, well graded, and 
pickled at least one month before being sown. Oats should be sown early in 
May, using l$bush. of seed per acre and about lcwt. of super. Barley for 
grain should not be sown early if a good crop of grain were expected. It re¬ 
quired to be grown quickly. For Cape 1 Jbush. of seed per acre, and for malt¬ 
ing Ibush. should be used. Mr. W. Berry considered Federation one of the best 
wheats for that district. Mr. Flavel said that he always sowed lOOlbs. of super, 
with Gluyas and Marshall’s Hybrid as the best varieties of wheat. 


MINTARO. 

December 9th.—Present; 32 members and five visitors. 

Various Methods o* Harvesting. —In harvesting, remarked Mr. B. Garrard in 
a paper on various methods of harvesting, it should lie borne in mind that wheat 
did not improve after it had ripened, and that the sooner it was in the bags and 
carted out of the paddock the better. He believed that if it were possible it would 
pay to have wheat carted as soon as it was in the bags, providing the distance was 
not too great, say up to five or six miles, and the price of wheat was not below 
3s. 4d. per bushel. The gain in weight would be more than enough to pay for 
carting, and it would then be away from birds and the danger of fire. Other small 
details worth considering were that the spreading out of a few days before 
use. would make them hold more wheat, and make them very much easier to sew, 
and they would not require so much jumping when being filled. It was not well to 
be in too great a hurry on a cool or damp morning, because much wheat could be 
wasted when it was tough. It was not wise to try and reap when the wheat would 
not break off easily with the hand, but when it was fit not a moment should be 
wasted. Everything should be ready, the machine in good order, and the nuts, 
etc., tightened up. There were five methods of harvesting which he knew of, and 
they were—(1) The reaping machine and winnower, (2) the complete harvester, 
(3) the reaper thrasher, (4) the binder and header, (5) the binder and thrasher. 
He dealt with the advantages and disadvantages of each, and expressed a prefe¬ 
rence for the complete harvester for that district. Mr. B. Kelly did not consider 
the complete harvester an ideal machine. Mr. H. Schunke believed that the reaping 
machine and a nfotor winnower on the co-operative system would be a good harvest¬ 
ing scheme. It would not be necessary to wait until the wheat would thrash, but 
as soon as it could be got off the straw it could be reaped and kept in heaps until 
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cleaned. Mr. C. J. H. Wright considered it wiser to cut one-fifth of the crop and 
thrash it and conserve some of what would be otherwise burnt stubble. Wheat could 
be stacked and then left in a heap for a year before being threshed, and no harm 
would come to it. Mr. T. J. Hogan did not favor the binder and thrasher. Hay was 
too cheap to store, when there was plenty of self-sown to be had for the carting. 
It was a good plan to have a good stack of straw for a lean year. Mr. A. Lowe said 
that the farmers in Scotland made as much money out of straw as they did from 
grain by feeding it to cattle. 

IIILL TOWN/November 27th.—Mr. A. A. Lehmann delivered an address on 
ensilage. He referred to the overhead, pit silo, and stack systems of ensilage. In 
the Riverina district of New South Wales it was customary to take out silo pits 
with a horse scoop, 20ft. in length, 10ft. in width, and 6ft. in depth, with upright 
sides and a sloping tx>ttom. Drays vrtth the ensilage were driven into the excava¬ 
tion, and the load spread about. The drays continued driving in over the fodder, 
until the pit was filled. A horse was kept walking around the edge of the ensilage 
to ensure the pit being evenly filled. When full, a large portion of the earth 
taken out of the pit was shovelled on to the ensilage to weight it down and exclude 
the air. Very little of the fodder was damaged by the soil, especially if the pit 
wero located on high ground. Almost a%r kind of green fodder and herbage made 
good ensilage. He had seen good ensilage made from artichokes, and cattle 
relished it. In the discussion which ensued, the opinion was expressed that a silo 
such as Mr. Lehmann had described would be a failure in that district, because the 
ground was too wet. All agreed that ensilage was good fodder for milch cows. 

WIRRABARA, November 11th.—Mr. B. 0. Joppieh read a paper on the care 
of farm machinery, recommending the selection of machines in accordance with the 
class of country in which they were to be used. It ruined machinery to work it 
with loose bolts or nuts. All bearings should be in proper position, and well 
oiled. When the* work of the machine had been completed it should be over¬ 
hauled, all tension springs released, and placed under cover. The woodwork 
should receive a coat of paint every two or three years. Machine sheds with 
stone walls and iron roofs were safest, but were not so cool as straw. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT) 

LONE PINE. 

November 7th.—Present: 17 members and seven visitors. 

Care of the Working Horse. —Fresh air and healthy sanitary conditions were 
as necessary for the wellbeing of the horse as for mankind, remarked Mr. Walter 
Schmaal, in a paper on the care of the working horse. The stable, he continued, 
was the house of the horse, and it was necessary that it should be clean and sani¬ 
tary. The floor should have a gradual slope, allowing the wet to run into a channel 
and drain off outside the stable. Every horse should be cleaned every morning 
with a currycomb and a hard brush. That promoted cleanliness, stimulated the 
circulation of the blood, created warmth, and conduced to health. Crushed oats 
and chaff made excellent food for working horses. Crushed oats were easily 
digested, and if they and chaff were damped the feed was more palatable and 
digestible. It was well, after bedding up a horse at night, to give it an armful 
of hay in a manger. In summer an armful of grass, &e., cooled the blood and kept 
the horse in condition. A good feed of oats should be given at least once a day, 
to keep up the heat of the body and enable it to withstand the cold weather. 
Water should be given at least three times a day. Farmers had to contend with 
sore shoulders in their horses, the causes of which were badly fitting collars, wet 
weather, too high or too low hames, and mismanagement of feed. Collars should 
be exact in their fit, and always used on the same horse. They should be cleaned 
daily by having the dirt scraped off, but when sores occurred collars should 
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not be cut. The haines should lit well on the collar to allow an even pull on both 
sides. Horses with sore shoulders should not be washed after work.—Mr. J. A. 
Butfield advocated washing round the sores when the shoulders were affected, and 
the application of oil or ointment. Mr. F. Fromm recommended washing the 
shoulders of horses harnessed for the first time with vinegar, as it hardened the 
skin. Mr. E. Minge was averse to feeding horses with sore shoulders with oats, 
because they were heating, and retarded healing. Mr. T. Lehmann said that oats 
made little difference to a horse with sore shoulders. 


LONE PINE. 

December 5tli.—Present: 20 members and eight visitors. 

Mixed Farming. —In a paper dealing with mixed farming, Mr. Hilton Schwarz 
said that a farm with an area of 300 to 600 acres should be divided into three 
parts, one-third for crop, one-third for feed, and one-third for fallow. He advo¬ 
cated fallowing to a depth of 3in. or 4in., and in the following year the fallow 
should be worked to a greater depth, but in the third year the working should not 
be so deep. Oats should be grown to keep the land in heart for wheat crops. A 
team of nine or 10 horses would be required. Two or three ponies should be kept, 
and two or three foals raised every year. A flock of 150 or 200 sheep should be 
kept. Their droppings fertilised the land and increased the crops, enabling the 
farmer to keep more sheep. That meant more lambs and the greater enrichment 
of the land. Sheep were quite as profitable, if not more so, than dairying, though 
the returns were not so quick and regular. At least half a dozen cows should be 
kept on the farm, and it should be arranged that some should calve in April and 
some in November, in order to provide a regular source of income. Bummer fodder 
should be grown for the dairy cows. Pigs should be kept, one breeding sow, and 
four or five pigs for killing. Every farmer should keep from 100 to 120 fowls, 
and every farm should be equipped with a blacksmith f s shop. An outfit costing 
£20 would provide all that was necessary. By effecting his own repairs a farmer 
could save from £30 to £40 per annum. Mr. C. Beechmann considered that every 
farm should contain a few acres of vineyard and orchard. A few geese, ducks, 
and turkeys should also be kept. Mr. F. Fromm said that 200 sheep could be 
kept on 600 acres by constant change from grass paddocks to fallow, and thence 
to stubble paddocks. 

MALLALA (Average annual rainfall, 16.88in,). 

September 12th.—Present: 10 members. 

The Horse. —Horses were divided into five definite and distinct classes, which 
had been well preserved, remarked Mr. T. Weather ill, in a paper on the horse. 
First there was the hunter, the product of a blood horse and a half-bred mare, a 
strong animal, capable of undergoing great fatigue; then there was the race¬ 
horse, proceeding directly from the mating of an Arabian sire with an English 
mare, which had been bred by a similar cross. That was called the highest blood. 
Thirdly, they had the coach horse; fourthly, there was the draught horse; and, 
fifthly, horses of no particular character, the result of accidental crossing among 
the rest. The roadster, which was used for travelling, was more difficult to obtain 
in perfection than either the hunter or the racer, it was one of the most useful 
animals of which the country could boast, and should be produced in greater 
abundance. The draught horse* for the farmer, was the most important breed of 
all, and great improvements had been made in it. The staple diet of horses re¬ 
quired close attention. Oats and hay should be fed to horses doing heavy work, 
and bran, linseed, and carrots should be used. Bran was a laxative, and should 
be given only in the form of a mash at the end of a day’s hard work. Carrots 
carefully cleaned might be given occasionally in small quantities. They main¬ 
tained the blood in good order, and allayed febrile symptoms induced by the dry 
fodder, on which horses usually subsisted. $jb$s should be bruised and given 
midday and evening. Horses should have to water at all times, day and 

night, and a fresh supply should be kept up. fit that way horses would drink less 
than if watered at stated times, and would keep in better condition* In ordinary 
cases horses should be watered at least four times a day. It was a cardinal rule 
in horse management that they should be watered before being fed. The contrary 
practice was liable to produce colic. The reason was simple enough. Water did 
not remain in the stomach, but merely passed rapidly through it, on its way to 
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the caecum. If the stomach were full, the water was apt to carry with it from 
the stomach into the small intestines some of the food before it was prepared for 
transmission. Undigested food acted on the intestines as a foreign body, and 
produced irritation. Horses might be watered with safety immediately after 
work, even though heated. A good grooming down or slight exercise might be ad¬ 
vantageous.—Members generally agreed with the views expressed in the paper, and 
that the horse, being indispensable to the farmer, deserved better treatment than 
it frequently received. 


LYNDOCH, December 7th.—Discussion took place on “The Fruit Prospects for 
the Coming Season , 99 ** Prevalence of Various Diseases, , ’ and 1 ‘ Effect of Hail on 
Fruit Trees and Vines. ’ 9 

WATERVALE, Decernber 9th.—A discussion took place on the cincturing of 
currant vines, and members generally favored the operation, but considered that 
it was best to make the ring around young vines without taking out the piece of 
bark. In older and stronger vines the bark should be removed. The stronger 
the vine the wider should be the cut. The operation should be carefully performed. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

M1NLATON (Average annual rainfall, 17.41in.). 

November 10th.—Present: nine members. * 

Homestead and Outbuildings on the Farm. —A paper on the homestead and 
outbuildings on the farm was read by Mr. R. II. Tilbrook, in the course of which 
he set out that the first point to decide, after purchasing an unimproved farm, was 
the selection of a site for the erection of a homestead. That should be built 
near a main road, and also in a convenient position to work the farm economically. 
The house should be built of stone, having high walls and plenty of ventilation. 
Having selected the site for the house, equal thought should be given to laying 
out the farm outbuildings. They should be placed well away from the house, and 
always at the back. Assuming that the farm comprised about 1,000 acres, the 
stable should l>e big enough to stable at least 10 horses and provide a couple of 
loose boxes. It should be built of stone, with an iron roof. By placing the stable 
and ehaffhouse under the one roof money would be saved and it would be more 
convenient. The hay yard should be close behind the stable, and enclosed with 
a stone wall 4ft. high. The implement sheds and barn should be at least 100yds. 
away from the stable. It was inadvisable to have all sheds connected, owing to 
the danger of fire. If the barn were constructed with an entrance at both 
front and back, with a gable roof, a lean to on either side would provide good 
implement accommodation, blacksmith shop, &c. It was well to have sliding 
doors to the implement shed in order that implements might bo moved in and out 
with little trouble. Water for the stock should be handy to the homestead. The 
gateways should be wide, and made of iron. Good sheep-proof fences should be 
erected. Trees should be planted around the house, but not near enough to inter¬ 
fere with the garden or underground tanks. Discussion followed, and it was 
agreed that the homestead should not be too near the road or boundary, and 
that stone buildings were preferable to any others. In place of one wide gate 
it was considered more convenient to have a double gate. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

KOON1BBA. 

December 7th.—Present: 10 members. 

Care or Horses.—I n a paper on the care and feeding of horses, Mr. W. Post 
said that a good, warm stable should be provided, with separate stalls, a neck rope, 
»*nd & good manger, in order that all horses might get their own feed. Horses 
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should not be permitted to run loose in the yard. Some of the horses would get 
most of the feed, and proper work could not be expected from a horse which did 
not get sufficient feed. Horses should be fed with judgment, and at right times, 
because it was not always the quantity of feed which fattened the horse, but the 
regular feeding and watering. Horses should not be turned out over night at seed¬ 
ing time, unless there was abundance of feed in the paddock. They could not do 
a day's work if they were walking the paddocks all night looking for feed. If 
kept in at night they should not be given more feed than they could clean up by 12 
or 1 o 'clock. For the remainder of the night they should rest. He preferred hay as 
feed at night. Young stock or idle horses should not be driven from the yards when 
the workers were being fed, but they should have a little feed also. Hoofs should 
not be permitted to grow too long, because that often caused lameness and soreness. 
Nor should they grow too bare before shoes were put on. Should that happen, how¬ 
ever, the nails should not be driven too tightly, or a piece of leather should be in¬ 
serted between the hoof and the shoe. The back of the shoe should have a little 
spring in it, or corns might be caused. Stockholm tar applied to the hoofs tended 
to prevent cracking. On no account should a collar be changed from one horse to 
another. Members agreed that half to three-quarters of a ton was sufficient load 
for a horse on the roads in that district. It was agreed that fair treatment, good 
feeding, and good driving were the essentials in obtaining a staunch team. 


YADNAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

December 9th.—Present: 10 members. 

» Qualifications of a Farmer. —The farmer ’s calling, declared a member, in a 
paper dealing with the qualifications of a farmer, was one of the most honorable, 
useful and difficult. The farmer required to be a good judge of land and have 
the ability to determine how to work the various classes of soil on his property. 
With judicious tillage and discrimination in the uses of fertilisers and the selec¬ 
tion of crops, even poor land might be made to produce profitable returns, but in¬ 
judicious treatment of the same land might easily prove ruinous. He regretted 
that ploughing matches had gone out of fashion, because good ploughing was not 
only satisfactory to look at, but was also a factor in successful cultivation. If 
the land were properly turned with the plough it was better for the rest of the 
farm machines, which necessarily followed right up until the harvest was com¬ 
pleted. Bad ploughing, with high crowns and corresponding hollows was just the 
reverse. With such land, the seed in the hollows was likely to be injured by too 
much moisture, and the plant on the ridges suffered from excessive evaporation. 
Ploughing matches were as important as stock shows, and deserved more considera¬ 
tion at the hands of those interested in agricultural pursuits. There had been 
great progress of late years in labor-saving agricultural implements; and an up- 
to-date farmer had to make good use of his brains before becoming expert with 
them all, because many of them were very complicated. In dairying—a most impor¬ 
tant branch of farm work—the farmer required to be skilled, observant, and pains¬ 
taking. The selection and breeding of stock. the feed and treatment of the cows, 
and the handling of the dairy products, all required sound judgment and much 
knowledge. In that connection the necessity for scrupulous cleanliness in con¬ 
nection with all dairy work should be emphasized. That also applied to the treat¬ 
ment of pigs and poultry, and, as a matter of fact, to the land, because it was 
advisable to keep the land as free from weeds, &c., as possible. The farmer who 
possessed much stock also required a fair knowledge of the symptoms and treatment 
of the more common complaints to which they were subject, because at times it 
was impossible for him to obtain the assistance of a veterinary surgeon. The 
farmer should also possess integrity and industry. He required to be methodical, 
and attend to his duties throughout the year. If he did that he would get 
through an immense amount of work with satisfaction to himself, an4 without 
feeling tired and overworked. On the other hand, if he permitted work to be put 
aside, he would find that he could not recover lost time, except by rushing and 
scamping his -Work. Many farmers disregarded social obligations, but it was a 
mistake, because a man who practically cut himself off from his fellow-man was 
not a good nor desirable citizen. A farmer's avocation required brains and intelli¬ 
gence, and the necessity for education was therefore apparent, but, was frequently 
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neglected by the rural community. The more knowledge a farmer possessed the 
better were his chances of success. Mr. J. J. Deer considered that it was essen¬ 
tial for a farmer to be not only master of one branch of the business but of all. 
Education was important, because the farmer was a commercial man, and it was 
requisite that he should keep a diary as a guide from one year to another. An 
uneducated farmer was under great disabilities. Mr. W. L. Brown was of 
opinion that bookkeeping was necessary for successful farming. Mr. E. C. Kruger 
affirmed that the facilities for education of the children of outback settlers should be 
further extended. Mr. W. Jericho observed that the man of no education was in his 
right place on the land. He would not expect a man with a college education to be¬ 
come an ideal farmer. Mr. \V. F. Banks urged the advantages of education, but said 
that he knew sheep farmers, who had practically no education, who were success¬ 
ful. Mr. A. A. Dreckow said that education was necessary for all trades and call¬ 
ings, but the child should be educated for the walk in life which it was anxious to 
follow. Mr. 8. II. Kruger considered the suggestion of a diary a very good one. 


GOODE, October 9th.—Mr. E. 8. Stephenson read a paper on profitable side 
lines, urging that sheep, cattle, pigs, poultry, and vegetables should be grown on 
every farm. In that- district, farmers were at a disadvantage in that there were no 
reliable markets for their produce. Once the local demands had been supplied, 
there was no outlet for their products. Mr. W. Folland suggested the crediting 
of butter, eggs, pork, &e,, against groceries, vegetables, and fruit, and they would 
find that the credit side preponderated. Mr. W. G. Morcombe said that fowls were 
profitable, but he was averse to crossing. 

KOPPIO, December 12th.—Mr. T. Brennand, in a paper on the cure of agri¬ 
cultural implements, said that the best time to effect repairs and alterations was 
when the machinery and implements were not in use. The blacksmith could do the 
work much better if given reasonable time, instead of being rushed. Painting wood¬ 
work was the best preservative yet discovered, and was not merely for appearance 
sake. Even a coat of linseed oil applied to wheels was beneficial in the same way as 
grease or oils improved harness. In the discussion which took place, members agreed 
with the views expressed in the paper, and considered that machinery should be 
overhauled as soon as it had finished w T ork for the season. Failing that, a note 
should be made of repairs required in order that they might not be overlooked. 

MI.NNIPA, November 25th.—Mr. L. J. Cook delivered a short address, taking 
as a subject, “Why We Till the Soil.” 

MOUNT HOPE, November 17th.—A paper was read by Mr. W. Mahoney on hay¬ 
making, in which he advocated a careful overhaul of the binder and all its parts 
and appliances and the necessary supply of oil and binder twine before commenc¬ 
ing operations. By inserting the handle in its place, the whole of the mechanism 
should be easily set in motion with one hand. If there were any difficulty it would 
probably be with the knives. AH the blades should be sharp and in good order, or 
the draught would be much heavier and cause unnecessary wear on chains and 
sprockets. In working the binder the reel should be adjusted so that the crop 
would fall naturally on the elevator. Sheaves should be moderate in size and 
be tied about one-third of the length from the butt. He preferred hay somewhat 
on the matured side. It should be stocked immediately after the binder, and 
stooks should be round and comprise 30 or 40*sheaves. The heads of the sheaves 
should be close together, with the butts outward, at a slight angle, which rendered 
them safe against wind or rain. Mr. R. Myers would cut the crop on the ripe 
side, especially oats. Mr. T. Speed peferred green hay, even if necessary to add 
grain. Mr. T. Myers would not put too many sheaves in a round stook, because 
of the danger of the hay becoming musty. 

WARROW, November 25th.— Mr. J. G. Cowan read a short paper on the feeding 
and care of horses, in which he advocated the provision of a good, warm stable, be¬ 
cause warmth was half the battle in feeding. A useful ration for, say, nine 
horses, would be at night when brought home from work a kerosiue tin of whole 
oats, and the same amount of crushed oats, with two bags of chaff. If hay chaff 
were not available, cocky chaff would do* Two sheaves of long hay should be fed 
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to each horse for the night. Horses did better on long hay than chaff if given 
time to eat it. Stables should be kept clean, and there should always be a plentiful 
supply of clean water. In the discussion which ensued members generally agreed 
with the views expressed in the paper, except that they preferred short feed in¬ 
stead of long hay. 


EASTERN DISTRICT, 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

KI KI. 

December 9th.—Present: nine members. 

Suitable Farm Sheep. —In face of the fact that sheep are realising record prices 
and the high rates ruling for fencing material, every farmer, remarked Mr. H. Red¬ 
man in a paper on the importance of sheep on the farm, and types suitable for the 
district, should keep a few sheep, no matter how few he commenced with. It was 
better to begin with too few than too many. The class of sheep he recommended 
was strong-woolled Merinos, with short legs, big girth, ribs well sprung, and carry¬ 
ing a deep, shafty fleece with plenty of character. That type of sheep had a good 
constitution, was a good doer, cut a good fleece, and when past its prime in wool 
production, provided a good carcass to fatten for the butcher. If the fat lamb 
industry were preferred, the Southdown or Shropshire should be crossed with the 
Merino. They matured very quickly, were good mothers, and prolific breeders. If 
wool and carcass production were desired the Leicester-Merino cross was an ex¬ 
cellent one. The Romney Marsh-Merino crots also did well in wet districts, they 
resisted foot rot and fluke, and were prolific breeders. Having decided on the 
class of sheep to be bred, some aged ewes should be secured from a well-founded 
flock of ffood repute. He perferred the aged ewes to two-tooths, which were mostly 
culls. *Good strong, robust rams should be secured. Thoroughness in every 
detail was imperative in the management of sheep. He advised the breeching of 
the sheep before the green feed arrived, because it avoided the soiling of the wool, 
and removed a harbor for flies. Sheep so treated, especially if immediately 
sprayed with dip, were rarely attacked by flies. All sheep should be regularly 
dipped every year, with powder dip, within a month or six weeks after shearing, 
when the wool would be long enough to absorb and retain sufficient of the dip to 
prove effective during the year. Abundance of feed and water were essential, and 
it was wise to provide a trough of bonemeal. The sheep might not take to it at 
first, but they would soon clear out the trough. In killing and dressing the 
carcass should be completely stripped, because every extra pound of wool increased 
the value of the skin. Great care should be taken to prevent the blood staining the 
neck of the fleece. Unless sheep were skinned immediately after being killed blood 
would collect in the veins and stain the pelt. The hand should bo used more than 
the knife, to avoid cutting the skin, which should be dried in the shade and washed 
with arsenic to ward off weevils and flies. When thoroughly dried (not before) 
the skins should be packed for market. 


KINGSTON-ON-MURRAY. 

December 15th.—Present: 14 members and five visitors. 

Fruit Growing. —An address on fruit growing generally was delivered by Mr. 
G. W. Beverley, of Pyap Estate. In the first place, he advised good, deep plough¬ 
ing, and a crop of some sort should be sown, if possible barley, to sweeten the 
soil and prevent young trees or vines making too vigorous growth. In selecting 
nursery stock care should be taken that the parent stock was well matured, and 
was a good cropper, because in the majority of eases the offspring followed the 
characteristics of the parent stock. In rooted vine cutting only one cutting should 
be taken from the rod, and that close to the end severed from the vine. He pre¬ 
ferred the square system of planting, especially with vines, because all trellis posts 
could be brought into line without danger of clashing with vines in any row. A 
fair distance for planting fruit trees was 20ft. % 20ft., and for vines (currants, 
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sultanas, and Gordos), 8ft. x 12ft. Lime applied to the soil was a valuable factor 
in releasing plant food, and was also a sweetening agent. In cincturing currants 
a broad incision Jin. was advised in order to ensure a complete severance of the 
bark. Sultanas should be cinctured when the fruit was set. Oranges gave good 
results by girdling, which might be effected by placing a piece of tin around the 
trunk and then twisting wire as tightly as possible around it. The tin prevented 
the wire from cutting into the bark. The wire should be left in position until the 
fruit was well set. 


McNAMARA BORE. 

November 11th.—Present: six members. 

Clearing Burned Mallke Scrub. —The cheapest and easiest method of clearing 
burned mallee scrub four or five years old, ready for cropping, observed Mr. T. E. 
Bennier in a paper on clearing mallee scrub, was to obtain a log 20ft. in length 
and 8in. in diameter and hitch to it two horses, tandem fashion, in order that they 
might be driven through the mallee without any trouble. The logging down should 
be carried out in the same direction as it was intended to plough. The ploughing 
should be done with an eight or 10-furrow disc. Anything likely to stake the 
horses should be removed by hand. A fair amount of draught was required on the 
disc in order that the horses might work more evenly. The discing should be 
about 3in. deep in order to turn the ground over. The work should be done in 
July or August, whilst the ground was wet. A fair amount of draught would 
remove about two thirds of the shoots, and, in the following October, he would 
harrow with a heavy set of harrows, driven in an opposite direction to the plough¬ 
ing in order to tear off a few' more shoots. The slasher should be put to w r ork in 
January. A double row fire rake could bo used in February, in order to carry 
fire all over the ground, sweeten the soil, and kill the rubbish. After the fire 
rake the harrows should be used, and then about half a bushel of wheat drilled in 
straight, with about 561bs. of high-grade super. A mid-season wheat should be 
sown. Whatever small sticks were on the ground would be caught the following 
year with the fire rake, and after that a share plough could be used with ease. Mr. 
W. Paterson would rake before harrowing, because the rake pulled off more shoots. 
He also recommended using a shutter or door fixed to the axle of the stripper, be¬ 
cause it flattened down the stubble, and made a better burn. Tri answer to a 
question Mr. Bennier said that he would plough with a share plough without logging 
where the burnt mallee was small. 


NETHERTON. 

November 18th.—Present: six members. 

Subdividing the Farm. —In a paper on subdividing the farm Mr. E. Brown re¬ 
commended commencing clearing in a corner and gradually working along the 
boundary. Paddocks should be about 100 acres in area, otherwise much time 
would be wasted in mustering stock. In fencing, the straining posts should be 
about five chains apart, and if ordinary posts were not available, T iron standards, 
4ft. 8in. in height, should be used. They should be driven 1ft. into the ground, 
and be 9ft. or 10ft. apart. Three barbed wires should be used, 1ft. apart, the 
topmost being on the cap of the post. Such a fence should restrain ordinary 
great stock, and to make it sheep proof it would be necessary only to add two 
plain wires, the first placed 8in. below the lowest barbed wire, and the other one 
7in. lower down than that. The wire should be strained on a hot day, being then 
less liable to break in straining, and likely to keep in order much longer. Mem¬ 
bers generally agreed with the views expressed in the paper. . Mr. C. Wilson said 
that straining pests should be 10 chains apart, because wires were maintained more 
tightly in long strains. Wooden posts should he put in every chain with iron 
standards between. Two barbs were sufficient in a fence to retain great stoex. 

POMPOOTA. 

November 23rd.—Present: 30 members and two visitors. 

Gardening on Swamp Land. —In preparing swamp land for growing vege¬ 
tables, declared Mr. O ’Callaghan, in a paper on gardening on swamp land, it 
should be ploughed deeply, then harrowed well to break up clots and ensure a firm 
bottom, rolled in the same direction as the furrows, and again harrowed until the 
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soil was reduced to a fine tilth. Any variety of vegetables would grow on the 
Murray swamps, which were naturally rich in humus, but might need a dressing 
of potash and nitrogen fertilisers. Green manuring was one of the best 
methods of fertilising and improving land exhausted by continuous cropping, and 
where stable manure was not easily obtainable. No plant was so good as the pea 
for that purpose. In warm climates the cow pea was, without doubt, the best 
plant for green manuring. Planted when the ground was warm, they soon 
yielded an enormous crop of green stuff, which was of very high manurial value 
when rotted and incorporated in the soil. Concentrated and powerful manures 
should never, in a fresh state, come into contact with seed or the roots of young 
plants. The first considerations were the proper time and manner of sowing, and 
securing good seed. It was poor economy to buy eheap seed, which might not 
germinate, and if it did grow, produced mixed varieties. Sowing should be in, 
drills, of the greatest length the garden would permit. The work of thinning and 
hoeing might then be carried out more conveniently. In most cases, when seeds 
did not grow, the fault was with the sowers, who did not know the proper time to 
sow different kinds of seeds. In sowing seeds, common sense should be exercised. 
Whilst many kinds of vegetable seeds, such as onions, peas, &c., could be sown with 
safety as early in spring as the ground could be prepared, other kinds would perish 
entirely. It was common to see crops of roots for winter use running to seed 
through being sown too early, and other vegetables coming in faster than they 
could be used or sold, with none to succeed them. To overcome those mistakes the 
beginner should keep a mifiute account of his work as a guide for future proceed¬ 
ings. A garden site should be a well-drained piece of land, because vegetables 
would not grow on sour or ill-drained ground. When irrigating, all the plants 
should be given a thorough soaking once or twice a fortnight. It did more harm 
than good to be always sprinkling the top surface, because the roots of all plants 
would be merely on the surface instead of going deep into the soil. To secure the 
best results in the vegetable garden, it was necessary that different kinds of crops 
should follow each oilier. Under no circumstances should cabbage follow cauli¬ 
flower, or carrots succeed parsnips. Each crop should be as dissimilar as possible 
from its predecessor. The variety of vegetables to be grown would be controlled 
by the distance from market and the means of transportation. For those far 
distant from a railway, potatoes and onions would be the most profitable crops. 

RAMCO. 

November 6th.—Present: eight members. 

Things which Pay on a Block. —There were many differences of opinion as to 
the cost of various operations on a block, remarked Mr. T. Lewis, in a paper en¬ 
titled “Things which pay on a block ,’’ and it was well to have the exact facts 
and figures for examination. The subjects he had chosen for demonstration were 
as follows:—(1) Two-horse versus one-horso ploughs; (2) two-horse versus one- 
horse cultivators; (3) horse hoeing versus hand hoeing; (4) selling fresh versus 
selling dried fruit; and (5) distillery versus drying lexins. In calculating the 
expenses in connection with those matters he had put labor down at 9s. per day 
and horse hire at 2s. fid. per day. The orchard worked was taken to be 15 acres. 
The figures worked out os follow:—Table I.—Single-furrow plough versus two- 
horse double-furrow plough—Cost of single-furrow plough, £3 10s.; interest on 
capital (7 per cent.), 5s.; depreciation (10 per cent.), 7s.; ploughing 15 acres 
twice, £15; total, £15 12s. Cost of double-furrow plough, £10; interest on capital 
(7 per cent.) and depreciation, £1 4s.; ploughing 15 acres twice, £9; total, £10 4s. 
Balance in favor of two-horso plough, £5 8s. The single-furrow plough did better 
work as a rule in the orchard, especially in old ground. Table II.—One-horse 
cultivator versus two-horse cultivator—Co^t of one-horse cultivator, £2 10s.; inte¬ 
rest and depreciation, 8s. fid.; furrowing out 15 acres five times at 2s., £7 10s.; 
cultivating in 15 acres five times at 2s. extra, £11 5s.; total £19 3s. 6d. Cost with 
extra parts of two-horse cultivator, £20; interest and depreciation, £3 8s.; furrow¬ 
ing out 15 acres five times at Is. 2d., £4 7s. 6d.; cultivating in 15 acres five times at 
Is. 2d., £4 7s. 6d.; total £12 3s. Balance in favor of two-horse cultivator, £7 0s. 6d. 
The two-horse ^machine did better wort as a rule because it was more rigid and 
had not the same tendency to run round large weeds. He had put the cost of 
cultivating for one horse to even the work done with the large machine, because 
it cultivated right across between the furrows in one operation, whereas it took 
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more with the smaller machine. Table III.—Horse-hoeing versus hand-hoeing— 
Cost of a horse-hoeing machine, £5; interest and depreciation, 17s.; horse-hoeing 15 
acres at 2s., £1 10s.; finishing by hand at 3s., £2 5s.; total, £4 12s. Hand-hoeing 
15 acres at 10s., £7 10s.; total, £7 10s. Balance in favor of the machine, £2 18s. 
The machine made a far cleaner job, because it shifted the weeds bodily, including 
roots, and it was noticeable that when the machine had been used, there were always 
fewer weeds the following year. Table IV.—Fresh apricots versus dried apricots, 
1916 prices (six tons fresh fruit equals 1 ton dried fruit)—Six tons fresh fruit at 
£12 per ton, £72; less picking and handling, £6; net total, £66. One ton dried 
apricots, £85 13s. 4d.; less picking, handling, £6 13s. 4d.; cutting, £6 13s. 4d.; 
interest and depreciation, £3; sulphur, 5s., equals £16 11s. 8d.; net total £69 Is. 8d. 
Balance in favor of dried apricots, £3 Is. 8d. The cost of cutting was based on 
2d. per 3ft. x 2ft. tray, which, in his opinion, was not sufficient. Cost of picking 
£1 per ton was simply an estimate, because he could find no figures for a basis. 
Table V.—Distillery proportion of lexia crop. Gross value of one ton of lexias in 
bags, £38.—Fresh lexias versus dried lexias.—Fresh—3$ tons fresh fruit at £5 2s. 
6d. per ton at 14 Beaume, £17 IBs. 9d.; less picking and carting, £3 10s.; net 
total, £14 8s. 9d. Dried—One ton in bags, £38; less picking and handling, £3 10s.; 
interest and depreciation of plant, £1 16s.; bagging, £1; freights, £1 10s.; broker¬ 
age, £1 18s., making £9 14s.; net total, £28 6s. Balance in favor of dried, £13 17s. 
3d. Animated discussion followed, and members were practically unanimous in 
agreeing with the writer as to implements. Mr. Stanley pointed out that where 
two horses and larger implements were employed the work was completed so much 
more quickly that the saving in time, which he could utilise on other work soon 
paid for the machinery. In table IV. (apricots) Mr. Stanley said that he would 
sell fresh in spite of the slight advantage on the dried fruit, because a lot of 
worry was avoided, and the returns were received earlier, and he thought the trees 
were better, because there was less sugar taken. In Table V. (distillery pro¬ 
portion), Mr. J. J, Odgers pointd out that the writer had taken the value of dried 
at an exceptional season, for £38 per ton in bags was an abnormal figure. The 
usual custom was for the local executive of the Dried Fruits Association to fix a 
minimum price at which fresh fruit sold could count as export. Last year it was 
fixed at £4 10s. per ton 15 Beaume, and was calculated on the preceding year’s 
dried price of £22 per ton. 


BERR1, December 7th.—Mr. H. E. Laffer (the Vitieultural Instructor) delivered 
an address dealing principally with the vine and the effect of various fertilisers 
upon it and upon its fruit. 

BRINKLEY, November 7th.—A homestead meeting was held at Messrs. Pearson 
Brothers’ farm. Ail inspection was made of the crops, of which about 300 acres 
of well-worked fallow, sown after the rain, showed to the best advantage. About 
12 acres of lucerne, sown in the driest season on record, had germinated well and 
become firmly rooted, promising good crops of green feed in the summer. 

COON ALP YN, October 6th.—Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experi¬ 
mental Work) delivered an address, and said that in that district, with such good 
soil and a good local rainfall, crops up to 30bush. of wheat might be expected when 
the land had been cleared and well worked. He had been most impressed with 
the need for cultivation. At least three cultivations were required between the 
fallowing in, say, July, and the seeding in April. If lack of time prevented such 
treatment of say 300 acres, then he was confident that it would prove profitable 
eventually to crop only an area which could be treated in that way, even if it were 
only 200 acres. The best time for seeding in that district was from the middle 
of April to the end, of May and the depth of sowing should be from lin. to l$in. 
Baroota Wonder, Red Russian, and Lotts might be the most suitable varieties to 
sow. The swampy patches noticeable through the district would disappear after 
a heavy dressing of lime. In answer to a question, Mr. Spafford said that mallee 
shoots were always most difficult to kill where the rainfall was good. In drier 
areas they succumbed much more readily fc) fire. He was averse to cropping the 
sandy land if plenty of the stiffer clay flat lands were available. 

FORSTER, October 24st.—A paper entitled, 1 ‘ Never buy what you can grow on 
your own farm," was read by Mr. James Searlo, in which he urged that it was 
cheaper for a fanner to produce for himself than to pay others to produce for him. 
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Farmers should grow their own fruit and vegetables. Calves should not be killed, 
but should be kept until two or three years old,, when they supplied beef. Poultry 
should also be raised on the farm to supply eggs and food.—Mr. C. Payne advo¬ 
cated the conservation of fodder by cutting portion of the crop in the yellow stage 
and threshing or heading. The headed straw paid for the extra trouble, being 
two-thirds the value of hay. Mr. G. Evans considered that the rough state of the 
country was against binding, because stumps were high and crops frequently on 
the low side. 

GEBANIUM, November 4th.—Mr. F. Norton read a paper on bookkeeping on 
the farm, in which he pointed out that farmers would save themselves considerable 
time and trouble in their general business, and specially in compiling their taxa¬ 
tion returns, if they kept books. He suggested keeping a diary for recording each 
day's work, the quantity of seed and super, sown, when sown, and under what 
conditions and also a record book in which to keep results, and any other informa¬ 
tion which might prove useful. For the financial part of the business a cash 
book, ledger, and petty cash book were necessary. The cash book should cor¬ 
respond with the bank pass book, and should show all money paid into or drawn 
from the bank. The ledger showed all the accounts, including the amounts ex¬ 
pended on wages, repairs, cornsacks, &c., &c. The petty cash book would show 
the small amounts paid in cash. With these simple books a farmer could always 
determine what his position was. 

MONABTO SOUTH, December 9th.—A paper by Mr. G. A. Hartmann was 
read on what area to sow to make farming pay. He maintained that 250 acres 
should be put under crop every year to make farming pay. In the mallee country, 
where the quality of the soil was poor, more wheat would require to be sown. If 
the crops averaged 9bush. or lObush., which would be 850 bags, and the price of 
wheat 3s. 9d. per bushel, that would leave the farmer only 3s. per bushel, because 
carriage, commission, and bags amounted to between 9d. aud lOd. per bushel. That 
left but a small balance of profit. Therefore, in the future, the area would require 
to be increased or more eattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry kept. In the discussion 
which ensued, the opinion was expressed that if good water could be secured in 
that district and more dairying and pig-raising carried on, the writer of the paper 
could be agreed with. As regards boring for water, many thought that it would be 
too expensive in that district owing to the hardness of the rock. One member said 
he would not object to the expense if he were assured of a supply, because then he 
would grow lucerne. 

MOBGAN, November 11th.—A paper was read by Mr. W. G. F. Plummer on the 
size of irrigation blocks, in which he contended that for a block to be used partly 
for fruit culture and partly for dairying and other purposes, 15 acres were ample. 
Of that area, 10 acres could be used for trees and five acres foj- raising fodder for 
cows, pigs, fowls, &c. A block of five acres which was planted with lucerne had 
maintained 22 head of milkers besides a number of young stock. In addition a 
small stack of lucerne hay had been provided. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

December 9th.—Present: 12 members and six visitors. 

Harvesting. —Discussing the work of harvesting in an interesting paper, Mr. 
H. G. Pym said that the most observant farmers would watch their crops from 
stage to stage until, in their opinion it was at its best and then lose no time in 
cutting and stooking it. Most of the hay nowadays, was cut with the binder, 
which was the most economical method qf dealing with it. The clipper was also 
extensively used in rough ground, where a binder could not be worked with ad¬ 
vantage. Loose hay was preferable for feeding long, althqpgh the extra work in¬ 
volved in raking^cocking, and carting it on a windy day was a strong argument for 
the binder. As regards the best time to cut hay there was considerable difference 
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of opinion. Oaten hay required to be left a while longer than wheaten before 
cutting. If left until it commenced to turn brown it would be about right. If 
cut before that it would have a bitter taste, and stock would not eat it too readily. 
The hay having been cut required to be carted and stacked. Loose hay could be 
carted within a few days of cutting, and sheaves in about 12 or 14 days, if the 
weather had been suitable. The farmer often had to face the difficulty of having 
hay ready to cart and wheat ripe enough to strip. In that case he would attend 
at once to the stripping, because the crop involved the greater risk. Hay properly 
stooked would withstand much rain and storms without great damage. To gather 
in the grain there were several different methods. In hilly or sandy country the 
most convenient method of dealing with the' wheat crop was by means of the strip¬ 
per and winnower. It was also an advantage to clean up behind the stripper, if 
sufficient labor were procurable, because by that means the loss often caused through 
heaping on a loose floor, or by heavy rain, would be minimised. Where the coun¬ 
try was suitable the complete harvester had an advantage over the stripper and 
winnower, because everything was done in the one operation, thus doing away with 
extra hands, which were not easily procured under present conditions. It should 
be the object of every farmer to produce a sample of wheat for market better 
than his neighbor, and not be satisfied with anything so long as the bags were 
full, because, in the long run that system would not pay. Mr. J. Pym raised the 
question whether it was better to hire labor and dean the wheat tip at once or put 
it in heaps. Members generally favored the latter view. Mr. H. Paeeh sug¬ 
gested putting chaff under the wheat heaps to protect them front the damp ground. 


CYGNET RIVER. 

December 7th.—Present: 10 members and 20 visitors. 

Crop Exhibits. —No paper was read at the meeting, but the members exhibited 
samples of their crops and related the conditions under which they were grown. 
Mr. H. T. Noske exhibited three samples of Prior malting barley. No. 1 sample 
was 6in. higher than No. 2 although sown on the same day, and both received lewt. 
of super, per acre. Both samples were sown on land which had been ploughed 
twice, but No. I had been cultivated just before sowing with a spring-tooth culti¬ 
vator, to which was attributed the extra growth. No. 1 would, it w r as estimated, 
yield 10 bags per acre, and No. 2 only 8, so that from this it would pay hand¬ 
somely to cultivate just before drilling. No. 3 had been sown on land which had 
been ploughed twice. It was fully three parts sinut, and would, it was estimated, 
yield only two or three bags per acre. Mr. 0. T. Miller exhibited a sample of 
Prior barley, sown on August 28, with lcwt. of guano super, on heavy yellow clay 
land, which had been ploughed twice and then cultivated. The harrows followed 
every operation, and the resultant crop was estimated to yield 10 bags to the acre. 
On land which had been ploughed twice, but not cultivated, the grass and rubbish 
almost choked the crop. Experiments with mineral super., bone super., and guano 
super., taking into consideration the cost of the super., and the returns from each 
plot, were in favor of guano super. Mr. R. Loader showed a splendid sample 
of Russian rye, which, he said, should be sown very thinly, or otherwise it would 
not yield a payable crop. Sown thinly it yielded heavily, and as it carried a lot 
of straw, it was suitable for those who wanted a good burn off after the harvest 
to destroy the shoots* Some really good samples of Cape or six-row barley, planted 
under similar conditions to the malting varieties, were also shown. Mr. P. J. 
Wakelin exhibited some red beet, carrots, and swedes. There was also a good 
display of cabbages and onions. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

December 7th.—Present: 10 members. 

SHEEP for Propit. —Discussing the breeding of sheep, Mr. H. T. Martin, in an 
interesting paper, advocated breeding in numbers somewhat under the land’s 
carrying capacity, the Lincoln-Merino 07088*ewe, or the comeback to the Merino 
qt Lincoln. Each of the three classes was eagerly sought after, and commanded 
the highest rates from buyers in fat lamb producing districts, either as weaners 
or breeders* That month flock ewes had realised £2 2s. 6d. per head, and first- 
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cross two-tooths 35s., which was quite 7s. more than butcher's value. Fat values 
were not proportionately equal to store values, therefore he recommended catering 
for the store market. There were always buyers for the right sort of stores in the 
paddocks, without paying rail fares, market dues, and untrucking charges, and 
very often without commission. If the right sheep were bred} good buyers would 
soon find them out, without paying an intermediary Is. fid. or 2s. per head. Ewes 
and lambs should be of the very best wool-producing strains. Rams ‘ of mutton 
breeds should not be used ou ewes that were to produce ewes for future breeding. 
Wool realised Is. 6d. per lb., whilst the carcass sold for 6d. per lb. The carcass 
was sold once, but a sheep yielded several clips of wool. Ewe lambs should be 
held until two-tooth, if there were room, without robbing the breeding ewes. That 
year he had sold his too tooth wethers off the shears, at 2Ss. fid. each, and he baled 
91bs. of wool from each of them. Nearly half of them were Christmas lambs, only 
10 months old. He could have got 35s. each for the ewes. The return from an 
average ewe at the present time at a low estimate of weight and price of wool was 
as follows:—Average wool (81bs., at Is. fid.), 12s.; lamb (41bs. wool at 10d.), 
3s. 4d.; hoggets, wool (91bs. at Is. fid.), 13s. fid.; sale of hogget (average E. and 
W.), 30s.; total, £2 18s. lOd. He had accounted for two clips of the lamb, but 
one was for a lamb with only four or five months' growth. He deducted that 
amount, 3s. 4d., for the 12 months' expenditure per ewe, which left the handsome 
profit of £2 15s. fid. per ewe, and the ewe still left to breed again. He was not 
absolutely opposed to dealing, because it was beneficial as a stock education, and 
kept one in touch with values, but the dealing should be done with the surplus 
grass. He did not advocate the production of fat lambs, because farmers did not 
cultivate fodder sufficiently, and the hard root grass, which was so plentiful in that 
district, was more suitable for raising store sheep. To produce prime lambs, with¬ 
out cultivation in that district it would be necessary to stock very lightly in order 
that there might be sufficient clover and soft grasses to force them on, but then 
the long, coarse and rough grasses would be wasted. 


MEADOWS SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 35.52in.). 

October 11th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Cultivation of Rape. —Giving his experiences in the cultivation of rape, Mr. W. 
Nieolle, in an interesting paper, said that land for rape should be ploughed in 
summer or early in autumn and worked down finely before the seed was planted. 
On March 10th, 1915, he drilled one paddock of 4£ acres of good land with a third 
crop (rape following peas and oats). He sowed 91bs. of rape, 2lbs. of mustard, 
and lcwt. of bone super, to the acre. The seed was well mixed with the manure, 
and drilled. The drill was worked shallow, and the rubbers on the drill were 
taken out of their right position and tied back, a light cord being stretched across 
the drill, and the rubbers fastened to it in order to allow the seed and manure to 
drop behind the drill to avoid going too deeply, and to scatter the seed more effec¬ 
tively. If it were calm weather when drilling, the rubbers could be taken off the 
drill, and the s«|d and manure could drop direct from the drill. After drilling it 
should be harrowed and rolled. To that paddock about 20 or 25 acres of grazing 
land were attached in order that sheep might graze on it, as well as on the rape. 
Another paddock of 12J acres was sown on March 18th, 1915, but the land was 
poor. It was a second crop (rape following a crop of peas). That paddock was 
worked and drilled in the same manner as the above-mentioned paddock, with the 
addition of 401bs. of oats to the acre, the oats not being mixed with the manure. 
To that paddock about 15 acres of grazing land were attached for sheep to graze 
on, as well as the rape. That was necessary in order to obtain the best results 
from the crops sown. The crops grew very quickly. On May 26th, 100 sheep 
were put on the 4J acre paddock, ana on June 4th 50 sheep were put on the 12$ acre 
paddock. The sheep did remarkably well. On July 26th 30 fats were sold, and on 
August 3rd 96 more were disposed of in prime condition, leaving 24 on the rape. 
Those were also sold fat, with the addition of 9 others which were put with them 
on August*5 th. On August 25th 71 ewes and 70 large lambs were put on the rye, 
and remained there until October 7 th. They were then taken off and the rape 
paddocks rested until November 1st. The rape ran to seed, but the sheep ate 
it readily and did well. On November 3rd 51 fat lanibs were sold, and on Decem¬ 
ber 14th 71 prime ewes and 19 lambs—those ewes and lambs did not derive as much 
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benefit from the rape as the previously-mentioned sheep did. On November 1st 
124 sheep were put on the 4£ acre paddock, and 30 on the 124 acre paddock. On 
November 16th 124 sheep were shifted on to the 12$ acres and 30 on to the 41 
acre paddock, and left there until November 24th, when they were removed and a 
fresh lot of 26 ewes and lambs put on. The cultivation paddocks were almost 
done by that time, but a little feed was got through the summer and autumn, until 
the land was cultivated again in the ensuing season. For the six months 454 
sheep were grazed at different times, without counting the last-mentioned lot of 
26 ewes and lambs. Discussion ensued, and members generally stated that they 
had not been able to make a success of growing rape. It was a difficult matter 
to secure a good plant. 


MEADOWS SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 35.52in.). 

December 6 th.~^P resent: nine members and one visitor. 

Pruning Fruit Trees and Other Orchard Work.- -Pruning required to 
be done when the tree whs young, remarked Mr. .G. T. Griggs, in a paper on 
pruning fruit trees and other orchard work. It was necessary, he continued, 
to cut the tree back, in order to develop sufficient strength in the stem and 
branches to sustain the weight of fruit as it grew. The tree should be evenly 
balanced. There should only be three or four branches to begin with, the tree 
being kept open, and the young shoots, where too thick, cut out. Some of them 
might be cut back to form fruit spurs, an operation which could be performed 
during the summer. If the trees were permitted to develop for 10 or 20 years, 
and then large limbs were removed, the trees would probably be ruined. If the 
wounds so made did not heal up, dry rot would ensue. By checking the growth 
the fruit was formed on the strong branches, and the effects of the wind were 
minimised. Nearly all fruit trees needed to be cut back, and the limbs of the 
fig tree needed cutting back, with the result that several branches would grow 
out of the ones cut off. By cutting back some limbs of cherry trees, fruit buds 
were forced out on the lower part of the branch, and by cutting back the outside 
limbs of old plum trees new shoots were forced out farther back, and that was 
where the best of the young wood was secured the following season. With regard 
to manure, he prefer red gypsum. He placed it around the trees and scattered it 
about. It improved the quality of the fruit and the growth of the trees. When 
pruning or grafting old trees, sufficient small wood should be left to keep the 
sun from burning the bark on any of the branches. If the sap were not sufficiently 
fast in its flow, the sun would burn the bark, and it would die on the upper^side. 
To avoid that, he had tied bagging over it to protect it until the foliage came. 
All weeds should be kept down, and some sheep might be kept in the orchard, to 
assist in repelling codim moth ; the sheep, however, would destroy the low branches, 
and the fruit returns would be impaired. In storing fruit, more especially apples, 
if an excavation were made in a hillside, and the fruit covered and kept dry, the 
result would be satisfactory. A Jonathan apple had been found in November 
which had been ploughed under the furrows. It was quite sound and crisp. In 
reply to questions, Mr. Griggs said that fruit would keep best in a cool, dry place, 
not exposed to the wind. He demonstrated the method of budding, and said that 
he preferred it to grafting. He advocated the use of lime, because it made the 
soil more friable. 


MILANG. 

November 11th.—Present: 33 members. 

Pigs. —After dealing with the history of the animal, Mr. William Saltinarsh, in 
a paper on pigs, recommended first that they should be fed, when growing, three 
times per day, unless running in good green feed or stubbles, when, in the hitter 
case, good slops should be provided, and in the former case, some corn. If pro¬ 
vided with good food and a good dry bed, they would sleep all night and be 
ready to forage all day, and mature rapidly if required for bacon. If, on the other 
hand, the object was pork, a different plan should be adopted. The animals should 
be weaned at six or seven weeks, put straight into the fatteining pens, and fed 
liberally on the best feed obtainable. If there was an engine on the farm, there 
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should certainly be a crusher also, and all corn should be thoroughly crushed, and 
in the case of feeding to young pigs, should be thoroughly soaked in milk. Wheat 
was undoubtedly the best grain, and the finer it was ground the better it would be, 
being easier of assimilation than whole or roughly crushed corn. Peas, barley, oats, 
and rye were all valuable, and might be given for variety. Where corn was not 
grown, pollard, when of reasonable price, could be used to advantage. He did not 
recommend any particular breed. His experience as a breeder had been confined 
to Berkshires, and he was satisfied with it as an all-round animal; but whatever 
breed was adopted, a pure hog should be secured. Berkshires were represented all 
over the State, and would therefore be easier to keep up to the standard than any 
other breed. In choosing a sow to breed from the teats should be examined. 
The more she had the better. A* young sow might be bred from. It had been 
proved that a sow put to the hog at five months old had been highly productive up 
to seven, or eight years of age, starting with a litter of eight, and at maturity 
producing 14 pigs, and her growth at the same time had not been interfered with. 
Under a starvation diet, advocated by some breeders, the sow would be stunted in 
growth. Sows should be allowed plenty of exercise, and small pig-proof enclosures 
a few acres in extent should be provided, some of which should be cultivated and 
sown with mangolds, Cape barley, &c., and one with lucerne as a permanent pasture. 
Some days before a sow was due to farrow, a pen should be provided, with short 
straw for bedding. The straw was essential, because the sow would commence 
making a bed sometimes a week before farrowing, and would pull it down and 
make it up again a number of times. All sows should be booked at time of hog 
service, and a note made of the time of farrowing. If that were neglected pig- 
breeding might as well be abandoned. The sow should be fairly fat when she 
farrowed, because, no matter how well fed, a good milker would lose flesh rapidly 
when raising a litter. Young pigs should be encouraged to drink early by pro¬ 
viding a trough or dish which they could get at easily. That would teach the 
young to forage for themselves, and relieve the sow of the continuous drain on her 
system. Young pigs which commenced to feed early could be weaned at six weeks; 
otherwise they should be left on the sow a couple of weeks longer. The practice 
of weaning at four weeks was to be deprecated, because it impeded development and 
sometimes ruined the animals entirely. Where water was abundant, a bath should 
be constructed in some convenient and shady spot. Concrete, with cement facing, 
would make a fairly cheap bathing hole. The excavation should be about 16in. 
deep, with sloping sides. That could be easily flushed out whenever cleaning was 
necessary. 


PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

October 21st.—Present: five members. 

Does Manuring Fruit Trees Pay? —In a paper which put that question Mr. 
W. E. Hargraves arrived at an emphatically affirmative conclusion, as the result, 
he said, of three years ' experimenting. He had been asked by the Branch to 
undertake the task and make a report. The trials were made on four trees of each 
of the following kinds of apples:—Jonathans, Winter Permains, Cleopatra, Dunn’s 
Seedling, Lord Nelson, Red Aberdeen, Irish Peach, Garibaldi, Emperor Alexandra, 
Rome Beauty, Rokewood, and Strawberry Pippin. He also treated five pears and 
plums. One of each variety was left without any manure. The difference was 
very marked in those which had manure ; not in every case with regard to numbers, 
but the quality and size of fruit on the manured trees were very marked. From 
the unmanured trees, it required, on an average, 200. to 220 to fill a bushel box, 
but the average of those from the manured trees was about 130. The best time to 
use stable manure was in June, when it should be spread round the trees and then 
ploughed in about July. Bonedust and superphosphate should be placed around 
the trees a week or two later, and dug or hoed in. The best of all manures was 
blood from the slaughterhouse. For the first five trees (one not manured) he 
dug three holes about 1ft. deep at equal distances apart, about 3ft. from the 
trunks, and put about a gallon of blood in each hole, and filled up with soil. All 
weeds were kept down. In the second year, the same five trees had Jib. of mineral 
and Jib. of guano super, each. In the third year the same trees had a barrow load 
of peat and a few shovelfuls of lime and wood ashes. In the Second lot of five 
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trees (one not manured) the first year a wheelbarrow full of stable manure (made 
with seaweed for bedding) was dug down, and a few weeks later a few handfuls of 
salt sprinkled around the roots, and was washed into the soil by the rain. The second 
year those trees had lib. of potash and a few shovelfuls of fowl manure, and in the 
third year a wheelbarrow load of peat marl and goose manure mixed and dug in 
around each tree. In the third lot of five trees (one not manured) for the first 
year two barrow loads of seaweed were spread around the trees and left for some 
time, then ploughed in, and a few weeks later lib. of guano super, was sprinkled 
on top and hoed in. The second year 41b. of potash with goose manure and wood 
ashes were applied, and in the third year stable manure and lime were ploughed 
in and lib. of mineral super, hoed in around each tree. In the fourth lot of five 
trees (one not manured) for the first year one bag of sheep manure and a few 
shovelfuls of lime were supplied to each tree. For the second year a few shovel¬ 
fuls of sheep manure mixed with blood and a few weeks later 41 b. of potash were 
supplied. For the third year a wheelbarrowful of peat and goose manure and 41b. 
of mineral super, were used. In the fifth lot of five trees (one not manured) for 
the first year stable manure made from pea straw which had been used as bedding 
and a few shovelfuls of lime were applied. For the second year seaweed was laid 
around the trees for a few months in the summer time, then raked into heaps and 
burned and the ashes mixed with a few shovelfuls of fowls* manure and spread 
around the trees. For the third year sheeps' trotters were put down about 3ft. 
from the trunks of the trees and 18in. deep with lib. of bonedust and 41 b. mineral 
super, per tree. Bonedust was one of the best manures, only it was not so quick 
in action as other manures, but was more lasting. He had tried many ways and 
many manures. For larger or better fruit and more of it, it was best to change 
manures each year. If stable manure was applied one year superphosphate or 
bonedust should be used the next and then followed with ashes, lime, seaweed, and 
peat. It would not only pay twice over, but it was very interesting to observe the 
results. Manure did not compensate for the neglect of cultivation. Manure 
made weeds grow, and if permitted to flourish they would rob the trees of moisture, 
etc. The more manure was used the more was it necessary to cultivate the or¬ 
chard. For the last two years he had been experimenting on two trees, viz.:— 
No. 1—First year, bag of sheep manure and two shovelfuls of soot; second year, 
4galis. blood and a month later lib. mineral super, and 41b. potash. From that 
tree, in the first year, he gathered 4£bush. of mixed sized apples, and last year 
134bush. of good apples and a few small ones, besides windfalls. No. 2—First 
year, bag of sheep manure and a few shovelfuls of lime; second year, lib. potash, 
41b. guano super., and 41b. mineral super. That tree yielded lO^bush. in two 
years, against No. 1 tree 184bush., showing 8bush. in favor of blood manure, 
which in the two years, at 2s. 6d. per bushel, amounted to £1 on the No. 1 tree. 
Most of the dressings, such as mineral super., bonedust, ashes, lime, fowl and 
goose manure, seaweed (both fresh or burnt), soot, marl, &c., would show a profit 
of 50 per cent, over unmanured trees. But blood manure, stable manure, sheep 
and cattle dung and peat mixed with potash would show a profit of 80 per cent, 
to 90 per cent. The fruit was larger and of better flavor, and worth Is. per 
bushel more than the produce of unmanured trees. And the trees grew strong 
and healthy by using sufficient manure. The manure should be put on in early 
winter, and the land should be cultivated to keep the moisture in the soil. Sea¬ 
weed burned and the ashes spread around the trees seemed to act like potash. He 
intended to use it in the place of potash, which was very expensive, and difficult to 
obtain since the war. We are told that science has been defined as knowledge of 
natural laws derived from a knowledge of facts. If it is so or not I am not going 
to say, but I do say manuring fruit trees in a scientific way is a knowledge that 
no fruitgrower should be without. He was sure that they could feed their trees 
and make them produce 100 per cent, more fruit, and he was not going to stop 
experimenting until he could tell the Branch that he had done so. If it had not 
been for the dry seasons in the past, he would have been able to have done so that 
day. He was experimenting on a few trees in what he called subsoil manuring, and 
would report next year. His method was to make a few holes about 18in. from 
the tree, with a crowbar, about 18in. deep. He then put about 4in. of sand into 
the holes, and filled up 6in. or 7in. more with bonedust or super., covering that 
With sand of dirt. That should enrich the subsoil and cause the tree roots to go 
down into the day, thus enabling the tree to stand the dry weather better. 
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STRATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.28in.). 

December 5th.—Present: 22 members. 

Dairying. —Suitable country for dairying should be capable of growing an 
abundance of maize, sorghum, Ac., observed Mr. A. Burgess in a paper on dairying, 
or else, he continued, in a locality where irrigation could be carried to lucerne plots 
to ensure a supply of green feed all the year round. That was essential to heavy 
milking and to keep the cows in good health. An ideal spot for growing maize 
and sorghum was where there was an overflow from a creek or river each year. 
That was much better than irrigation by means either of engines or windmills. In 
the selection of cows there were several points to be considered, different localities 
suiting different breeds. A good cow should have plenty of udder room, a nice 
square udder with large milk veins, thin neck and tail, and be straight along the 
back, wide between the eyes, and of good temper. Her milk should test at least 
4 per 'cent, of butter fat on an average milking, and measure over 3galls. per 
day for butter-making. If milk were the objective the deepest milkers, so long 
as they yielded milk testing over 3.2 per cent., were recommended. He preferred 
the Hoi stein-Jersey cross, the Holstein being a heavy milker, and the Jersey yield¬ 
ing milk vory rich in butter fat. Another good cross was the Shorthorn-Ayrshire. 
Those calves were better for fattening for market than the Holstein-Jersey cross. 
Bulls for stud purposes should be pure-bred, and from a heavy milking strain on 
both sides. The farmer should breed his own heifers. By so doing he was able 
to sell some of his older cows each year and still keep up the herd by selecting the 
best. The Babcock milk tester was the surest way to ascertain the quality of the 
milk yield. The cowshed should be paved with bricks and given a thin wash of 
cement. It should have a drain at the rear of the bail, and a cemented pit at the 
end of the shed for all refuse. The shed should be hosed out daily, and have a 
slight sprinkling of lime dusted over, to ensure cleanliness. Milk would more 
quickly absorb an odor than any other liquid. At milking time the cows should 
be quietly handled. An excited cow would not give her milk freely. Fast 
milkers were preferable. Care should be taken to strip the cows properly, be¬ 
cause the last of the milk contained most of the cream. The milk should be kept 
as nearly as possible at the same temperature as when taken from the cow until it 
was separated. Then the cream should be cooled off. On no account should it 
be mixed with the staler cream while warm. The mixing should be done thoroughly. 
For churning, the cream should be ripe, and not above a temperature of 62deg. 
When, in the course of churning, it began to break into lumps about the size of 
large shot, the buttermilk should be drawn off and brine put in the churn, which 
should then be turned for another five minutes. The butter would then be ready 
to put through the worker. The salt should be sifted and mixed while the butter 
was being worked and washed, half an ounce of salt being allowed for every pound 
of butter. The separator and dairy utensils should be scalded immediately after 
use, a little soda also being used. The separator room and dairy should have 
cement floors. Separator milk, when cool, mixed with a small quantity of pollard, 
made an excellent pig food. Calves, if fed in the same way, would fatten very 
quickly, and would not scour as they did on separator milk alone. Before feeding, 
the froth should be skimmed off the top of the milk. 

Lucerne-Growing and Irrigation. —Mr. Frank Abbott read a paper on lucerne¬ 
growing and irrigation. He recommended sowing 121bs, to 141bs. of seed to the 
acre. The seed should be harrowed in, and then rolled. The ground should be 
kept in fallow for 12 months before sowing to kill all weeds. A tank stand 15ft. 
in height, should be erected to carry a tank, from which the pressure of water 
would ensure a good sprinkle. 

WOODSIDE (Average annual rainfall, 31.95in.). 

November 8th.—Present: six members. 

Ensilage. —Ensilage, said Mr. John Hutchens in a paper on that subject, was 
not only good for cattle, but was a sure preventive against dry bible. Any crop 
or grass which stock would eat in its green state, they would also eat readily as 
ensilage. The dandelion made excellent ensilage, and could be made in wet weather 
when it was impossible to make hay. If early crops were sown ensilage could be 
made before the hay harvest commenced, and the land could be ploughed ready for 
another crop, such as maize or sorghum, or as fallow for next year. He had 
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just put two acres of barley in a pit, and had ploughed the land again ready for 
another crop. All crops cut for ensilage should be as nearly full grown as pos¬ 
sible without being in any way dry. If cut too soon the sap was pressed out, and 
if too dry there was not sufficient sap to keep the temperature down. Ensilage 
should be carted as Hoon as possible after being cut, and making continued until 
the pit stack was completed, when the weights should be applied. He used about 
two tons of weights in a pit 9x9. Usually he got sweet ensilage on top of the 
pit and sour at the bottom. There was no more labor in making a ton of ensilage 
than a ton of hay, except the weighting, and the extra labor would be repaid in the 
better health of the cows and the reduction of the bran bill, because cows required 
either bran or green feed to keep them in health, and there was nothing better or 
cheaper than ensilage. 


HARTLEY, November 8th.—Mr. H. Cross propounded the question, “Does the 
small farmer try to grow too much wheatt" He answered it in the affirmative. 
A farm of 100 acres, to grow wheat, would require six horses and a quantity of 
up-to-date machinery, as much practically as on a large farm. If instead of 
wheat growing, dairying were carried on, only three horses would be required and 
very little machinery. After a small farmer had paid for the upkeep of his 
horses, machinery, and cornsacks very little was left. If six cows were kept, a 
couple of breeding sows, and about 200 head of poultry, the results should be 
satisfactory. Every* farmer should have a small plot of lucerne, which the cows, 
pigs, and poultry thrived on. Thorough attention should be paid to these classes 
of stock to derive the most profitable results from them. Discussion ensued in 
which it was conceded that produce grown on a small farm showed the most profit 
if fed to stock. The suggestion that the crop should be harvested by contract 
was met with the answer that it was difficult to get the work done at the most 
suitable time. 

KANMANTOO, December 9th.—Mr. W. 0. Mills read a paper on lambing ewes 
and the poisoning of foxes. He said that oats were the best milk producers. They 
were easily grown, and were little trouble to feed to ewes whilst lambing. Dis¬ 
cussion ensued, in which the opinion was general that from the middle to the end of 
April was the best time for lambing in that district, provided that there was a 
good supply of fodder for the ewes prior to lambing. 

MOUNT BARKER, November 3rd.—Members of the Murray Bridge and 
Mypolonga Branches paid a visit to the Mount Barker Branch, and were enter¬ 
tained at lunch and afternoon tea. The local tannery, Messrs. Pope Bros', farm, 
Mr. L. Cowan's property at Blakiston were visited, and other crops were inspected 
m route. A most profitable and enjoyable day was spent, and the Mount Barker 
Branch was invited to pay a return visit in March next. 

PORT ELLIOT, November 18th.—Mr. Hamilton Welch delivered an address on 
dipping sheep, recommending that the dipping should take place about a week 
after shearing. The sheep should be carefully mustered, especially in scrub pad- 
docks, and, if necessary, a second dip should be given. Cool weather should be 
selected for dipping, and the sheep should not be thirsty, especially if the weather 
were warm, in order to avoid any risk of the animals drinking the dip mixture. 
The directions on the packets of dip mixture should be carefully followed, and 
there should be plenty of water in the dip to ensure that each sheep could be easily 
immersed. After dipping, the sheep should be. placed in pens with concrete floors 
inclined towards the dip in order that the drippings might run back. The sheep 
should be kept in the pens until fairly dry, because the drippings would poison 
grass. Sheep should be examined for tick every three months. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

November 6th.—Present; eight members and two visitors. 

Increasing Soil Production. —“Are our farms as productive and profitable 
as they should hel ’ 1 was the theme of a paper by Mr. T. F. Gratwick, who urged 
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that if the land were held in tenancy, on the same terms which prevailed in Eng¬ 
land, namely, an annual rental on the value of the farm, where, if land were worth 
£30 per acre, the rental would be 30s. per acre, then they would realise that the 
cash returns from their lands were not as high as they should be. If a farmer 
in that district could not pay 30s. per acre rental and make a profit, then either 
the value put on the land was too high, or the land was not farmed as well as it 
should be. The rent of 30s. per acre, compared with rentals paid in other countries 
and even in other parts of the Commonwealth, was not high. In the Western Dis¬ 
trict of Victoria up to £4 per acre was paid, but they had better markets, and 
possibly their land was superior. In England, where much of the land was moun¬ 
tainous, 30,000,000 sheep were maintained. It seemed as if there was something 
to learn in that line. The statement was frequently made in that district that the 
land was becoming exhausted; but last year 400,000 acres were under crop for 
potatoes in England and Wales, and the yield averaged 7 tons per acre. In those 
countries potatoes had been grown for several hundred years, and the yield per 
acre was three times as great as in Glencoe, an indication that the fault in that 
district was rather with the farmer than the farm. If properly treated, land 
cou^l not be exhausted, and the decreasing yields in Glencoe indicated that there 
was something wrong with their methods. The yield and quality could be improved 
if more care were exercised in the selection and keeping of seed, a proper system 
of rotation of crops adopted, and, lastly, the crops were properly manured. Manur¬ 
ing was a matter for experiment, and should be undertaken by the Agricultural 
Department, though individuals might do something in a small way. Good results 
had been obtained from peat soils by the application of super, when the potatoes 
were planted, but in Glencoe he doubted if that system would succeed, because the 
potato, finding an abundance of plant food immediately surrounding the set, had 
no necessity to develop an extended root system, and made very rapid growth for 
the first few weeks; but when the dry spell, which occurred every summer, arrived, 
the plant displayed fewer dr ough thesis ting qualities than the unmanured crop, be¬ 
cause of its cramped root system. If the root system had been developed in search 
of plant food, as in the unmanured crop, it would also have obtained additional 
moisture from the same source. The result was that the crop without manure 
gave a better yield than that which had been manured. In the peat swamp, there 
was usually a sufficiency of moisture and lime, and hence the satisfactory results 
from the use of super. Without having made any experiments, ho was of opinion 
that it would be profitable to drill bonedust, blood manure, or super, on the fallow 
and work it well into the soil some time before the crop was planted. That would 
promote the extension of a good root Bystem in search of the plant food scattered 
through the soil, and would ensure a steady development throughout the whole 
growing period. The succeeding grain crop would also derive some benefit from 
the fertiliser not absorbed by the potatoes. To secure the full benefit from 
manures, they should be combined vdth deep and thorough methods of cultivation. 
Experiments by the Victorian Agricultural Department demonstrated beyond doubt 
the benefits derived from the use of immature seed. The use of manures also re¬ 
turned a profit, in some cases considerably in excess of the cost of the manure. In 
regard to general farming, he quite agreed with the opinion that there were too 
many weeds on their grass paddocks. There was too much sorrel, Cape weed, 
thistles, and silver grass, and insufficient English grasses and clovers. The easiest 
way to improve the pastures was to use more artificial manure with the grain crops, 
which would result in heavier yields of both grain and grass. There should be a 
small paddock of lucerne on very farm. With the improvement of the soil, the 

stock would also improve.—Mr. A. Dow said that the dry summers of the past few 

years were responsible for the low yield of potatoes. England V big potato yields 
were the outcome of the application of large quantities of farmyard manure, in 
addition to artificial fertilisers. Mr. A. Murray said that farmers on the higher- 
class land near Melbourne, by intensive cultivation, carried more stock than in that 
district. Mr. J. Dow said that he had tried manuring potatoes, but without suc¬ 
cess. He had found it impossible to establish lucerne without a heavy dressing of 
farmyard manure, except on new land. Mr. L. Flett said that weeds were the 

worst evil to contend with in establishing lucerne. Mr. W. Noolan, inn., said that 

in the latter district farmers used a single-furrow disc plough and tore up the 
land as much as possible, and although the soil was of light sandy nature, lucerne 
grew well. Mr. J. T. Halliday would plough the land three times in preparation 
for lucerne, and sow the seed in September, using ibush. of barley and ibush. 
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of oats as a cover crop, and then broadcast the lucerne, using a bush harrow after¬ 
wards. A good wind would cover the seed sufficiently without harrowing. Lucerne 
was a deep-rooted subsoil feeder, and therefore did not impoverish the surface 
soil. 


KONGORONG. 

December 5th.—Present: 11 members. 

How to Grow Grain Crops Successfully. —In a paper dealing with the suc¬ 
cessful growing of grain crops and the method of disposing of them when grown 
Mr. Ernest Adams said that the first essential for good crops was clean land. A 
third portion of the arable land should be fallowed each year. The land should 
be ploughed, when wet, to a depth of 5in. or Bin. The disc harrows or spring- 
tooth cultivator should be used in hot weather before the seeding of the weeds. 
Before cropping commenced the land should be ploughed lightly and harrowed. 
The most profitable grain crops were oats and barley, but the best profit was ob¬ 
tained by crushing the grain and feeding it to pigs. Ten bushels of crushed grain 
put more flesh on pigs than 15bush, of whole grain. Pigs, to be profitable, should 
be ready for market at six mouths. They required a warm, dry place to sleep in. 
Oats should be cut very green, and they could be cut with a grass mower if neces¬ 
sary. The oat hay should be fed to cows when the grass had gone off, which 
would be more profitable than growing hay for chaff or growing oats to sell the 
grain. Mr. W. A. Aslin said that it was profitable to purchase stock in winter and 
improve or fatten them when other people bad not the feed. He was averse to 
deep ploughing, because it raised too much of the poor subsoil to the surface. Pigs 
fed on whole barley did well if the grain were scattered on the ground. Mr. C. 
Kemp said that his stock ate loose hay, and did not leave a straw. Mr. C. T. Atkin 
preferred green hay, loose, but the cows would eat hay cut ripe and scattered. Mr. 
P. R. Uphill preferred oats to barley for feed. Mangolds should not be fed to 
pigs unless cooked, as it was liable to cause their death. Mr. F. Kemp said 
that pease were the best food for pigs. Mr. W. A. Aslin said that the trouble 
was to harvest the pease. Mr. E. G. Morrison said that pease, if sown with oats, 
would stand up to be cut with a grass mower. Mr. C. 8. Atkin said that there 
was an attachment which could be applied to mowers to cut pease. 

Tagasaste Hedge. —Mr. C. Kemp, in a paper on tagasaste, or, as it was com¬ 
monly called, tree lucerne, said that it was a very quick grower, and when once 
it was well started was very hardy, and kept green all the year round. He dug a 
trench 3ft. wide, on the weather side of a field of oats, and planted tagasaste seed, 
after he had scalded it well to assist germination. The oats crop sheltered the 
young plants which grew with the crop. In 12 months the hedge was higher than 
the fence, and it had been a simple matter to keep the hedge trimmed with a pair 
of shears. At the same time as he planted the seeds, he also put in some strong 
healthy plants, but they had not thrived nor grown as well as the seeds. By 
planting very thinly and trimming from the bottom, a very shady tree was ob¬ 
tained. Btock readily ate tagasaste, and therefore it should not be planted where 
they could reach it. During the drought, those who had tagasaste found it a 
splendid fodder. Mr. T. Dixon said that it was best to sow tagasaste in two 
rows about Bin. apart. Mr. G. T. Atkin said he preferred to sow seed, but lie 
had done well with plants. He was averse to a thick hedge for either vegetable or 
fruit garden. Mr. A. C. Gust said that, iu his experience hedges should always 
be grown from seed. Members generally agreed that it would be profitable to 
plant waste or poor lands with tagasaste as a shelter and standby for feed. 


NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

September 9th.—Present: 21 members. 

Laving out, Care, and Supervision of Experimental Plots. —A paper was 
read by Mr. E. S. Alcock (Inspector of South-Eastern Experimental Plots) on the 
above subject. He laid special emphasis on the necessity for care and accuracy in 
all work associated with the experimental agriculture, and suggested that where 
time was limited on the farm, rotation tests should be conducted. Three or four 
varieties, such as wheat, peas, oats, mangolds, or potatoes could be tried; the oats 
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being sown first and then wheat, followed by the peas, and the potatoes and man¬ 
golds being left for the spring. The cereals would, of course, be harvested 
at the usual time. As to manurial plots, half an acre would be sufficient, 
and it would not take up a large area to experiment with a number of manures. He 
favored long and narrow plots rather than square ones, as in the former they would 
be likely to get more land of the same character on an equal basis. Another point 
they had to keep in view was the depth of the ploughing for the various cereals ex¬ 
perimented with. Manurial plots need not be fenced off separately, but in the case 
of rotation plots each would have to be fenced off separately. It waB handy to have 
the plots near the homestead, as they were likely to receive more attention and be 
under more regular observation. In measuring plots, accuracy was essential to en¬ 
sure correctness in respect to the ultimate results. They had to allow a certain 
amount for stock reaching over the fences. It was essential, he urged, 
to have the boundary fences wire netted to keep rabbits out, and to prevent stock 
from feeding inside. Another thing they had to contend with was wind, and there¬ 
fore they had to plant trees for shelter, such as gums, wattles, pines, &c. The cul¬ 
tivation should be done carefully and thoroughly, particularly the ploughing and 
harrowing, and as far as could be arranged on one system. They should plan out 
the work before beginning, and do everything on system and method. Care should 
be taken at seeding time, and everything should be measured or weighed. They 
should arrange their drill carefully, and see that the super, and seed went through 
it properly and evenly. In the harvesting of the plots it was necessary to use the 
same care, and see that everything was weighed or measured and tabulated care¬ 
fully as each operation was performed. He liked the strippers and winnowers for 
harvesting plots in preference to the harvester. With the harvester it was almost 
impossible to get the machine empty without considerable loss, unless they went to 
great trouble. The most complete way, however, of harvesting plots of cereals was 
by the binder and thresher. The latter was the plan adopted at Koseworthy and 
Kybybolite. By that means they were able to tabulate the results of grain and 
straw. Directly the produce was taken off they should mark each bag as it came 
off the machine, with raddle or pencil, so that the results could be readily seen. In 
connection with grazing plots they had also to be careful about tabulating the 
dates. They should keep records of the number of stock and the dates on which 
they were put on a field plot to graze and when taken off, and their condition, &e. 
In the case of sheep, they would work out the value of the wool yield per year, and 
thus they had a basis for obtaining the value of the grazing. In connection with 
plots it was very necessary to keep a diary, in which each day’s work should 
be entered, and observation notes kept. That would be found useful in 
tabulating the results at the end of the season. In reply to questions, Mr. Alcock 
said that the variety of wheat which had proved the best at the Kybybolite Farm 
by experiments was Federation, and then came White Tuscan and White Essex. A 
wheat that had done very well, so far, was Queen Fan—a hybrid raised by Mr. 
Spafford, the Superintendent of Experimental Plots for the State. Other wheats 
had been experimented with with varied success. In connection with oats their results 
had not been so definite, as they had struck two or three bad years, and therefore 
he would not like to recommend any particular variety as yet for that part of the 
South-East as being more particularly suitable. Before they could draw any 
definite conclusions from results it was necessary to conduct the test for at least 
three or four years. A wheat that had stood out very well in plots was a variety 
named John Brown, but in the field it did not yield well. The oats that had done the 
best with them were Ruakura, Algerian, Tartar, and Sunrise. They were at present 
experimenting at Penola, Mount Gambier, and other places in the South-East with 
something like 14 varieties of barleys and oats that had been found good yielders 
in New Zealand. They required in the South-East sofne better yielding oats than 
they were accustomed to raise crops from. The Algerian was low in yielding, and 
they thought that by trying some of the good yielding: New Zealand varieties they 
would strike something that would suit the South-East better as a yielder. In 
white oats it was necessary to sow heavily—4bush, to the acre—as they grew coarse 
and it was necessary to keep them down by feeding. The quantity was put in in 
one drilling. He would advise the sowing of the Algerian variety very early. He 
would not recommend sowing in August as a rule, and he believed sowing early and 
feeding off was safer. In reply to a question about the feeding off of cereal crops, 
he said there was one drawback in feeding off and that was that, as a rule, sheep 
did not touch the rank portions and confined themselves to the short stuff. 
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NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

November 11th.—Present: 28 members. 

District Grasses and their Relative Feeding Values. —Many of the grasses 
in that district were not indigenous, observed Mr. A. B. Feuerheerdt in a paper 
on grasses in the district and their relative feeding values, but had been intro¬ 
duced from various parts of the globe and become acclimatised, therefore he pro¬ 
posed to treat them in that paper as indigenous grasses, and would endeavor to 
give some information on their habits and relative feeding values. On their varied 
soils, ranging from heavy flats or plains, which became periodically inundated, to 
higher loamy lands and sandy ranges, were to be found a large variety of grasses, 
both indigenous and naturalised, growing under conditions which they eaeh re¬ 
quired, and many might be found growing upon wet and dry lands alike; in such 
cases they were grasses which had gradually become acclimatised to suit their 
varied conditions. The greatest variety of any one particular family of grasses was 
in the clovers and trefoils, there being something like 150 varieties; yet, strange 
to say, not one of them was indigenous to Australia, two only coming from 
America, and the remainder from Europe, and in that family were to be found 
varieties which would thrive in almost any conditions found in Australia. Clovers 
were not only most nutritious grasses, but also most valuable in increasing the 
fertility of the soil, through that peculiar faculty they possessed of collecting the 
nitrogen from the atmosphere and transmitting it to the soil. The small nitrogen 
nodules might be seen adhering to the rootH of clovers, and so it was obvious that 
the heavier the crop of clover the more fertile did the soil become, and it should 
be their endeavor to increase the amount of clover growing in their pastures. No 
plant responded more rapidly to an application of superphosphate; it invigorated 
the plants, and in turn the production of nitrogen was increased and also the pro¬ 
duction of seed. That no clover existed before the land was treated by super, 
was a fallacy. It was simply the stimulating effect of" the chemical manure which 
invigorated the small plauts which were growing there in a stunted condition. He 
would strongly advise the cultivation of the clover family on either high or low 
country, loamy or sandy. It was particularly valuable to the farmer, for in col¬ 
lecting the nitrogen from the atmosphere, it stored the bacteria in such a form as 
to become available to ajl plant life. It had been estimated that ploughing under 
a three-ton crop of green clover returned to the soil 401bs. of nitrogen, 81bs. of 
phosphoric acid, and I141bs. of potash per acre. The roots also added humus and 
made the soil more friable and opened it up, thus allowing for a freer passage of 
air. Therefore, besides being a soil builder, clover, either in the pasture or cured 
for hay, was a valuable feed for all classes of stock, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that where clover would thrive almost any other grass or cereal would thrive 
also. Among the numerous varieties he would confine his remarks to those which 
might be found growing in that district. Trifolium procumbens (yellow or hop 
clover) was best suited to sandy soils. T, resupinatum (straw T berry clover), a good 
pasture plant, though somewhat small, thrived on both sandy and loamy soils not 
subject to inundation. T. fragiferum (perennial strawberry clover) adapted it¬ 
self to much wetter conditions than the former. T. hybridum (alsike clover) best 
suited to swampy conditions or irrigation. T. incarnatum, one of the best for sow¬ 
ing on stubble land, came away early, and possessed good fattening properties. T. 
medium , red (zig zag, or Mount Schank clover) thrived best in calcareous soils that 
were not too wet. T. oehrolcucon (pale yellow clover) required similar conditions 
to the former. T. prate use (red clover), one of the best for permanent pastures, 
preferring rich calcareous soils, well drained. T. repens (white clover, also called 
Dutch clover), valuable in the pasture, preferred moist soil, but would shoot out 
again on dry land after the first rain. T. subierraneum, a most valuable species, 
which would become more extensively grown as its qualifications became more 
generally known; it thrived equally well on clay or sandy soils, providing they 
were well drained; all stock would eat it greedily, and fortunately Nature had 
endowed it with one of her many wise provisions—that was, a peculiar faculty of 
burying its teed panicles, and thus preventing the plant from becoming entirely 
extinct. Burr clover, the last on the list, but perhaps the one which they were 
most familiar with, was found chiefly on stiff, heavy land which was not subject 
to inundation; a good fodder plant in its green stage, and through its prolific seed- 
ing propensities affording a considerable amount of food when dry. Unfortu¬ 
nately, owing to the tenacious formation of the seed pods, it clung to the fleeces. 
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and so decreased the value of the wool; personally he would sooner lose 2d. per lb. 
on the wool than be without that plover in his fields. Closely allied to the clovers was 
the melilotus family, one of which best known was often called Californian lucerne. 
It was of poor feeding quality, and not worthy of cultivation in that district, yet 
the same plant on King Island, in Bass Strait, was claimed to have converted 
into a very reproductive country what was formerly considered to be almost worth¬ 
less land. It was there known as King Island melilot. It was fibrous and 
bitter, but he was not adverse to seeing a little of it mixed with the hay crop, for it 
imparted a very pleasant odor to the hay. That closed the list of leguminous 
plants, and they should receive every encouragement to disseminate them through 
the fields and pastures. Perhaps their best indigenous general utility grass was 
one known as barley grass. Two species were found growing in that district; one 
growing upon the wet or plain country, and the other upon the banks or hills, the 
-latter being somewhat coarser than the one found on the lower lying country. It 
was the first and earliest feed to start after the rain, and thrived particularly well 
if the land had been somewhat flooded, and its growth was not retarded by the 
most severe frosts. It was especially good for lambing ewes, and kept green well 
into the spring, when it ran up to seed. It had one slight drawback—that of 
setting up a certain amount of irritation where the dry seed sometimes lodged 
in the jaws of sheep and around the gums of horses. That variety found upon 
the high land was similar in habit and growth, but less succulent. Another of 
their earliest grasses was one commonly, but erroneously, called dandelion. It was 
an introduction from Cape Colony, and should be called Cape weed. It thrived 
equally well on all high ground. It started with the first rain, and died off with 
the first appearance of summer. On the whole it was an undesirable plant of poor 
feeding quality and suppressing grasses of more value. Horses grazing on sandy 
land were apt to become sanded through licking up the dry plants after they had 
died down. The true dandelion was an introduction from England, and two 
varieties were to be found growing in their pastures—one with rather a prostrate 
habit, preferring sandy soil, and was much inferior to its taller growing brother; 
they were both at their best during the spring and summer. They might be recog¬ 
nised by their yellow flowers. They belonged to the same family as the thistles, 
and had the same milky juice peculiar to that order of plants. Another of their 
earliest grasses was spear grass, or black prairie. That came up with the first 
rain and furnished an abundance of green feed until the warm weather arrived, 
when it died off. It was a very heavy seeder, and if cut at the right period it 
made very useful bush hay. That grass, however, would only thrive on high dry 
ground, and grew equally well on both loamy and sandy soils. The wild oat was 
also an introduction from Europe, and was the original parent from which all 
commercial oats had emanated. It was fair feed for sheep in its earlier stages, but it 
ran up and became stemmy, when it was best suited for horses and cattle. It was 
a valuable adjunct to pastures, but undesirable on cultivated land. Another 
grass, known as Bromley grass, was an indigenous plant, and in its habits some¬ 
what similar to the wild oat, of comparatively little value until it ran up to seed 
in the spring, and was then relished by all stock. Wild geranium was not so abun¬ 
dant in their pastures as it should be. It was a very early feed, and grew upon 
a wide range of soils, and was famed for its fattening propensities. Wild carrot 
was another useful grass, similar in habit to the geranium, possessing good fatten¬ 
ing qualities, and would grow in a wider range of soils and under wetter conditions. 
Canary grass, as the name implied, was an introduction from the Canary ^elands, 
and it thrived on high and dry lands as well as the wet, moist flats; it was some¬ 
what stemmy in habit, and was relished by all stock. Nut grass was an indigenous 
perennial; it came with the first rain and grew in low, close tufts, and died down 
with the first appearance of warm weather. It was easily recognised by its small, 
hard, nut-like bulbs found at the base of the stems, which increased each year, and 
from which the new growth started after the first rains. It was an undesirable 
plant, for where it was found growing other grasses failed to establish themselves. 
Probably one of the most valuable indigenous grasses was kangaroo grass; it was 
a perennial, and was found growing upon a wide range of soils. That grass was 
highly esteemed by the early pioneers, in whose time it was to be found growing 
abundantly, 'find horses became fat tethered while grazing upon it It kept green 
through the hottest summer weather, but owing to the depredations of the rabbit* 
and evil of overstocking, it bad become almost extinct Bow thistles were to be 
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found growing there in several varieties, and the one generally found in the kitchen 
garden was the best of the family. All stock were particularly fond of it, and it 
had a habit of starting into growth at all periods of the year. There was another 
species usually found growing in swampy localities. It was much coarser than 
the first named, and was somewhat spiny to the touch. Still more spiny was the 
Scotch thistle, and that plant might be classed as a very valuable addition to sum* 
mer pastures. It was a biennial, the seedling plants running up to seed in their 
second year. The blossoms and buds of the plant contained much sugar, conse¬ 
quently it was very fattening, and was eagerly sought after by sheep, horses, and 
cattle. Besides the Scotch thistle possessing that qualification it was a great en- 
richer of soils, having a long tap root. It derived its nourishment chiefly from the 
subsoil, and as it died off deposited it on the surface in the form of humus, and at 
the same time aerated the soil. There were many varieties of that plant, but the 
one described far excelled all the others. An annual belonging to the same family 
was known as the shore thistle, and might be recognised by its sage-green color, and 
its clusters of small pink blossoms. It thrived particularly well around rabbit 
warrens. It was of scant value as a pasture plant, although after the summer 
rains had fallen the dry plants were eaten by all stock, eattle being particularly 
fond of it. Hog weed, or wire grass, was also an introduced plant, and started 
into growth in the spring. It had a prostrate habit, and was somewhat fibrous, 
but being green through the summer was relished by all stock. Probably the best 
summer fattening plant on the plains was generally known as Mother Dutton, or 
Yankee thistle. It was an annual and thrived best on heavy moist soils, and 
should receive every encouragement to propagate itself in pastures. That could 
only be accomplished by light stocking or a periodical spelling in the spring. That 
also applied to all of the most valuable grasses, for it was only natural when stock 
had their choice they would seek out the best first, and only pay their attention 
to the others when the sweeter ones had been eaten out. That plant was also some¬ 
what prostrate in habit until the summer set in, when it pushed out tall, slender 
stems upon which the seed was produced. There were many other grasses too 
numerous to mention, which were found growing in their pastures, most of which 
were insignificant, and of poor commercial value, but no doubt playing their own 
part in making the pasture as varied as possible. Upon the wet or swampy coun¬ 
try were to be found grasses, herbs, rushes, and reeds all growing under the con¬ 
ditions suitable to each. Probably the best was what was known as cabbage grass. 
It belonged to the family Tetragonis, and might be recognised by its flat, succu¬ 
lent, shiny leaves, and its small white flowers ; it was prostrate in growth, spreading 
its branches under and over the ground and rooting as it went along. It was a 
perennial, and was particularly good for weaners during the summer months. 
Stock grazing on that weed required very little water during that period. Aus¬ 
tralian millet, also known as -white tussock grass, was also a perennial, and adapted 
itself to many conditions, wet and dry, from the hummocky sands of the coast to 
the heavy black flats and swamps. It was somewhat fibrous, and made better feed 
after being burnt off. It bore heavy seed, and was perhaps best suited to the 
grazing of horses and cattle. The same treatment also applied to the numerous 
reeds, rushes, cutting and thatch grass, they being all fibrous, but provided a large 
amount of rough fodder from the young growth after having been burnt off. .On 
the swampy country of somewhat saline nature were to be found numerous her¬ 
bages, two of which in particular were very succulent, and provided an abundance 
of fodder during the summer months. One, known as red weed, was a boon to 
the district during the period of the late drought. It was wonderfully prolific, 
and also fattening. In its earlier stages it had a purging effect upon stock, but 
not to an excessive degree, and that action upon stock at that period of the year 
no doubt accounted for them thriving whilst grazing upon the herb. The seed was 
very fine, and was carried about with the dust blown from off the swamps. The 
other plant, known as samphire, had somewhat the same effect upon stock, but was 
not nearly so nutritious as the former, and Btock would not thrive if they were 
grazed entirely upon it. In conclusion he again advised the cultivation of the 
clover family, light stocking to encourage the seeding of the best grasses, and the 
frequent burning off of all low-lying country, that being the only sure method of 
destroying the numerous parasites and diseases which that class of country in par¬ 
ticular was heir to. Mr. W. H. Smith said that he had a great opinion of sub¬ 
terranean clover, but they had not been told how to sow it. Mr. F. A. Holmes 
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said that at one time meiilotus did well on cultivated land on the plains. Mr. 
W. E. Rogers said that King Island clover gave them great trouble in the Millicent 
district, and stock would not eat it, because it was so hard in the stem. Mr. S. H. 
Sliinckel said that stock took meiilotus readily when in flower, but when dry it was 
somewhat woody. Mother Dutton grass had wonderful fattening qualities in Feb¬ 
ruary and March. Millet grass used to grow well in the South-East, but it ap¬ 
peared to have been eradicated. A number of clovers which used to flourish in the 
district had become extinct. 

FRANCES, November 18th.—Discussion took place as to the best kind of wheat 
to grow in the district, and the consensus of opinion was that Federation was 
the best yielder and that Baroota Wonder occupied second position. 


BERSEEM. 

Berseem is an excellent winter grower and a crop that makes head¬ 
way when even oats and barley are dormant. As a green feed for 
poultry it is unexcelled, and all livestock take to it readily. It must 
be considered as a crop to be irrigated. Seed, which should be dis¬ 
tributed at the rate of 201bs. to 301bs. per acre, should be sown in 
March, or at the latest during the first fortnight in April. It should 
be watered immediately to ensure prompt germination, and the first, 
cut should be taken as soon as the growth is sufficient to permit of 
this. Subsequent cuts should be as frequent as possible, and in order 
to ensure best results, an irrigation should follow each cutting. 

At seeding a dressing of superphosphate should be applied, and the 
addition of farmyard manure to the crop will do no harm. Seed 
can be obtained from the Department of Agriculture, the price 
being lOd. per lb. (cartage and railage extra). 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS, 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

Arrangements are now being made for the 1917 Conferences of 
several of the Agricultural Bureau districts. The first to take place 
will be the gathering of representatives of the Upper Eyre’s Penin¬ 
sula Branches, at Cowell, on Tuesday, February 27th. Local arrange¬ 
ments, which are in the hands of the Elbow Hill Branch (of which 
Mr. H. J. Wheeler is hon. secretary), have been practically finalised. 

This Conference will be followed by the Lower Northern Branches 
meeting, which is to take place at Lyndoch on Friday, March 2nd. 
In addition to the usual programme, the hon. secretary (Mr. J. S. 
Harnmat) advises, the Lyndoch and Rosenthal Branches are con¬ 
jointly undertaking the staging of a display of the products of the 
district. 

The Middle Northern Branches will also meet in conference during 
the month, the date being Wednesday, March 7th. Local arrange¬ 
ments are being undertaken by Mr. R. J. Rose. 

Berseexn. 

Berseein is an excellent winter grower and a crop that makes head¬ 
way when even oats and barley are dormant. As a greenfeed for 
poultry it is unexcelled, and all livestock take to it readily. It must 
be considered as a crop to be irrigated. Seed, which should be dis¬ 
tributed at the rate of 201bs. to 301bs. per acre, should be sown in 
March, or at the latest during the first fortnight in April. It should 
be watered immediately to ensure prompt germination, and the first 
cut should be taken as soon as the growth is sufficient to permit of 
this. Subsequent cuts should be as frequent as possible, and in order 
to ensure best results, an irrigation should follow each cutting. At 
seeding a dressing of superphosphate should be applied, and the addi¬ 
tion of farmyard manure to the crop will do no harm. Seed can be 
obtained from the Department of Agriculture, the price being 10d. 
per lb. (cartage and railage extra). 

Horses and Wheat. 

The necessity for exercising the utmost care in keeping horses away 
from wheat has been frequently referred to, but despite these warn¬ 
ings, cases of wheat engorgement are reported from time to time. 
Prevention is cheaper and more effective than treatment. Where treat¬ 
ment is necessary, however, the Veterinary Uecturer recommends 
drenching the affected animals with Jib. of baking soda in a quart of 
warm milk; backraking, and giving the animals large enemas of warm 
soapy water. They should be encouraged to drink as much and often 
as they will, and they should be given no food until the wheat is 
passing freely. Plenty, of brisk exercise will very materially help, 
and bleeding at the neck vein will likewise assist. Foundered feet 
should be soaked continually with either hot or cold vfater swab, the 
body add legs should be groomed well three times a day, and the dis¬ 
tended flanks rubbed briskly at frequent intervals. 
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Influence of Method of Thrashing on Seed Com. 

It has been observed that seed from grain thrashed by machine is 
not so good as that obtained by the old method of the flail. With the 
object of ascertaining the influence of the method of thrashing in the 
quality of grain intended for seed, Professor Burke, Director of 
an important Agricultural Institute in Switzerland, is reported 
in the Mark Lane Express to have carried out a set of investi¬ 
gations with wheat, rye, and barley. In the first place, the pro¬ 
portion of grain broken or bruised in the operation was calculated 
and found to be 3 per cent, with the thrashing machine and 1 per cent, 
with the flail. The grain was then subjected to experiments to test 
its germinating power. The flail seed produced 92 per cent, of plants, 
while the machine seed only gave 88 per cent., and of these 10 per 
cent, grew badly in consequence of the injury received during the 
thrashing operation. When the seeds were subjected to the action of 
sulphate of copper to render them less susceptible to attacks of plant 
disease, the difference was still more marked. The machine seed, in 
consequence of a large proportion of broken skins, was found to be 
very sensitive to the action of the acid, and in such cases its life-germ 
was probably injured; at any rate with the machine seed the loss of 
germination following the treatment with the chemical was 8 per cent., 
against 3 per cent, with the flail seed. It was also noticed that the 
largest grains—which would have produced the best plants—suffered 
most, and thus tended to deteriorate the crop in another way; in fact, 
in the long rum it might lead to a degeneration of the species. As a 
result of his experiments the professor recommends that grain intended 
for seed shovd 1 be thrashed lightly with the old-fashioned flail. This 
is a point the appears to be worth consideration. 


Imports and Exports of Plants, Fruits, &c. 

During the month of November, 1916, l,777bush. of fresh fruits, 
12,274bush. of bananas, 11,012 bags of potatoes, 257 bags of onions, 
645 packages of other vegetables, 42 packages of plants, seeds, and 
bulbs, 112 empty bags (60 fumigated), 789 empty casks, and 107 empty 
cases were examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide 
under the “Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 
1910”; 154bush. of bananas (over ripe) were destroyed. Under the 
Federal Commerce Act 50 cases of fresh fruit, 13,757 packages of 
dried fruit, 710 packages of preserved fruit, and 4 packages of vege¬ 
tables were exported to oversea markets. These were consigned as 
follows:—For London, 680 packages jam, 11,768 packages of dried 
fruit; for New Zealand, 370 packages of dried fruit and 50 packages 
of citrus fruit; for Busra, 18 packages of preserved fruit, 49 packages 
of dried fruit, 4 packages of vegetables, and 12 packages of jam; for 
Vancouver, 1,550 packages of dried fruit. Under the Federal Quaran¬ 
tine Act 707 packages of plants, trees, bulbs, &c., were examined and 
admitted from oversea sources, and 4 bags of cumin seed were de¬ 
tained on account of adulteration with fennel seed, &c. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c.< diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-box^s established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau ^yill be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture , Adelaide.” 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.] 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry ^department. Replies to those questions of more general interest 
only have been published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post.—E d.] 

“E.C.M.,” Parrakie, seeks treatment for pigs affected with long round worms. 

Reply—Known as Ascaris suis. Feed cinders or charcoal regularly, and give a 
teaspoon of sulphur and saltpetre once a day in feed for a week. If this does not 
clear them give an ounce of crushed castor oil beans to each pig once a day for a 
few days. The drugs can be obtained through any store. 

‘ 1 Anxious , 9} Nadda, has horse, five years, off pasture, has swelling on side of nose, 
and bleeds at nostril. 

Reply—The trouble is very likely a grass seed abscess. Hurry him a little to 
make the veins stand out on his face, and if no big one crosses the swelling lance 
it and then dress with spirit of iodine. 

“ Anxious ,' 9 Nadda, reports that pigs went suddenly mad and rushed out of sty; 
were found three days later all right. 

Reply—Though the .age is not given it may be supposed the pigs were young. The 
attack was an epileptic fit, due to teething and worms most likely. The regular feed¬ 
ing of cinders or charcoal will prevent a repetition. 

1 ‘ P.N., ’ ’ Clanfield, has a mare, 13 years, which takes food in big mouthfuls, and 
spits it out again; unable to swallow. 

Reply—Although the throat and teeth seem all right, the symptoms point to 
irregularity of the last molars, and it would be well to carefully examine them with 
a gag in the mouth. Grass seed abscesses in the gullet, or worm abscesses in the 
stomach also produce similar symptoms. Give her a handful of boiled linseed in her 
drinking water twice a day and a teaspoon of baking soda in her feed also for a 
week or two, and kindly report result of further examination. 

‘ * N. K ., 9 * Leighton, asks for a tonic for horses. 

Reply—Sulphate of iron can be given in any sort of trough, galvanized or other¬ 
wise. Well-kept horses should not require a tonic as a regular thing, but if worms, 
etc. are suspected a course of a week or two will do good. The dose is 1 to 2 
drachms daily per horse, which can be powdered and fed with greater regularity 
than when put in drinking water ; lib. to 71bs. per l,00Qgalls. is the usual mixture. 
Rusty iron in the trough provides a more readily absorbed form of iron, as it is 
constantly being oxidised by the action of the water. 

“F. H. G. P., M Frances, reports lambs troubled with scabby mouths and feet. 

Reply—The condition, known as stomatitis, has been rather , prevalent in the 
South-East this year, but will readily yield to a dressing by rubbing a bit of mois¬ 
tened bkiestone on the places and dabbing Stockholm tar afterward, for the feet a 
bit of rope dipped in tar can be run through the claws. 
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* * R. F. M., * ’ Taplan, has cows troubled with indigestion. 

Reply—Barley stubble is somewhat dangerous to cows that have not been used to 
it, but if they are let on to it when they have had a good feed of softer stuff then 
they may remain on for an hour or two quite safely and day by day the time can 
be lengthened, but they should be watched, and if any become constipated it would 
be well to give an opening drench such as molasses. 

1 ‘ L. E.,” Naturi, reports horses troubled with cough, nasal discharge, short 
breath. 

Reply—The symptoms point to a form of pneumonia brought about by blood 
parasites, and common in your part. Rest is an essential part of the treatment, 
and if it cannot be given some deaths are likely to occur. Treatment—Damp food, 
and give a big proportion of bran. A teaspoon of saltpetre in feed every evening, 
and twice a day a tablespoon of tincture arsenicum for a week, a little Stockholm 
tar on the tongue each morning, and to the most obstinate ones 20 drops tincture 
aconite every night. 

“J. H. J. } ” Inman Valley, seeks information in regard to milk fever. 

Reply—Milking a cow dry during the first 24 hours after calving is very likely 
to bring about an attack of milk fever in a susceptible animal; it is better to leave 
the milking to the calf. For fuller detail see “Milk Fever,” in the Journal , 
October last. 

“J. M.,” Wildeloo, had a filly, two years, running in paddock of green and dry 
feed, found swelled up and breathing hard; could not swallow drenches; died, and 
was found with much distended stomach. 

Reply—The symptoms point to acute fermentative indigestion. In a similar case 
if ammonia of any sort is handy give a teaspoon with a little honey on the tongue 
and repeat every 20 minutes if necessary. If ammonia is not to hand give ginger, 
pepper, mustard, and a dessertspoonful of baking soda, either as a drench with 
water, or better as a ball with honey or flour. 

Kanmantoo Agricultural Bureau report that a cow, five months in milk, is going 
dry. 

Reply—At eight years a cow that goes dry in this way is not very likely to re¬ 
sume lactation. Ten drops tincture phytolacca morning and evening for three weeks 
might improve matters somewhat. It may be mixed with a spoonful of honey and 
smeared on the mouth. 

“J. C. H., ” Butler, has mare and pony; mare went stiff and died; pony seems 
to be going the same way. 

Reply—The trouble is a poisoning of the blood cells by parasites and their ex¬ 
creta, these are conveyed to the system very often by means of flies. Treatment— 
Two tablespoonfuls of Fowler’s solution of arsenic once a day for three weeks, a 
teaspoonful of sulphate of quinine twice a day for 10 days, green feed and regula¬ 
tion of bowels by 2ozs. Epsom salts twice daily if necessary. 

“A. D.,” Keith, has a cow with teat cut by wire; milk runs away. 

Reply—Wrap ordinary sticking plaster round the teat and varnish over. Do not 
milk the quarter out, only relieve it as little as possible, and it will soon dry off. 

“A. D ., 9 * Keith, also reports that in the case of gelding, aged, swelling of sheath 
commenced some months ago by sores on penis, and continues in spite of antiseptic 
treatment. 

Reply—The hard lumps will be found to be fibrous and possibly contain gritty 
nodules; they are caused by worms known as habronemata, and these are inocu¬ 
lated into the system through the sores noticed by flies. It would be well to cast 
the horse and dissect out the lumps and treat the operation wound with spirit of 
iodine. It is not likely that the swelling will entirely disappear, but it may be 
much reduced. 

i * 0. J. P. D., ; 7 Penola, has lambs with scabby lips and hoofs, some scummy eyed. 

Reply—The scabby lips and hoofs are known as stomatitis, or cuckoo scab, 
and have been very prevalent in the South-East this year. They are produced 
by a parasite, and yield to sulphate of copper dusted on and followed by Stock¬ 
holm tar for both lips and hoofs. The powder mentioned, viz., 1 carb. ammonia 
to 7 boric aeid, will suit the eyes if dusted in occasionally. It should be kept in 
ah airtight tin. 
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14 ,T. W. M., y, Halidon, reports that a s<Jw fell while at play, and has lost 
use of hind quarters. 

Reply—This sudden paralysis often occurs on account of worms. Rub her back 
with liniment daily and give 10 drops tr. nux vomica three times a day for a 
week, also let her have a dessertspoonful of a mixture of equal parts of saltpetre,, 
sulphur, and charcoal in her food twice a day. 

1 * F. G. B., * ’ Pinnaroo, has a colt 4} months old; supposed kicked near hind, but 
no mark; at first slightly lame for fortnight, then leg swelled above hock and 
under tail, swelling extended and very hard, hair coming off, great pain, lies 
mostly. Owner has seen many horses kicked, but never one with these symptoms. 

Reply—The symptoms all point to that form of blood poisoning known as 
pyelitis and other names, or as joint ill, often referred to in these replies. The 
colt will probably anticipate the shooting by dying, but if not, the swelling 
should be lanced at its softest part and dressed twice daily with a solution of 
20grs. acetozone in l pint of water, and two tablespoons of the same solution- 
should be given by mouth three times a day. 


STRAWBERRIES FAILING TO FRUIT. 

The non-fruiting of strawberries may usually be attributed to one 
of two causes, said the Horticultural Instructor, Mr. Geo. Quinn, in 
reply to a correspondent. 1. The plants may have been kept growing 
too strongly, particularly by the use of excessive water applied to 
richly-manured land. They will then make much foliage and runners, 
and a few flowers which seldom set. By way of remedy, do not force 
the plants, and keep the runners cut away from fruiting beds. In 
summer give just enough water to keep the plants alive, and then if 
early rains do not fall in March, apply more water, with a light dust¬ 
ing of superphosphate hoed in around each plant, taking care not to 
hoe deeply close to the plants, or valuable roots will be severed. 
2. The second cause of non-setting may be due to lack of pollination 
taking place during the blooming period. Some kinds of strawberries 
bear very impotent pollen, others do not ripen the pollen sacks to 
synchronise with the susceptible stage of the pistils, whilst a third 
section bring only their pistilate, or female organs of the flower, to 
a perfect stage. Without seeing the blossoms or knowing the names 
of the sorts in question, one cannot advise on this phase. From the 
fact that the plants in question bore some fruits in the early stages of 
their lifetime, it is most likely the first supposition of the cause of 
non-fruitfulness is the more correct of the two. 
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SOME DISEASES OF WHEAT CROPS AND THEIR 

TREATMENTS. 


| An Address delivered by the Superintendent of Experiments, 
Mr. W. J. Spafford.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

This subject—“Diseases of Wheat Crops and their Treatments”— 
is much too large a one to deal with in any way but briefly in a single 
address, as every individual disease would take a considerable time 
to discuss in detail. This being so, I will endeavor to treat the more 
important ones fairly fully; but those which at present do not cause 
much damage will be discussed but briefly. Most of what are usually 
spoken of as “diseases” of wheat are generally recognised nowadays 
as being caused by parasitic fungi or extremely small plants that live 
on the wheat plants, developing and reproducing themselves at the 
expense of the wheat plants. Although these diseases are understood 
by many, there are still a large number of wheatgrowers that are very 
ill-informed as to their exact nature: some very peculiar views are 
still held regarding these parasites, and there are still men who are no 
further advanced than were the ancients in considering them the 
,work of an offended god or of an evil spirit. These antiquated ideas 
must be abandoned and a correct view taken of the nature of each 
disease before we can hope to successfully check or eradicate it. 

FUNGUS DISEASES. 

The main point to be grasped and remembered in connection with 
these diseases is that all of them causing loss in the wheat fields are 
plants living on the wheat plants, using some of the sap that should 
have helped to develop the crop, for their own development and repro¬ 
duction. The individual plants of these disease fungi are so small 
that they must be seen under a microscope before they can be distin¬ 
guished as plants, and so it is easy to realise why there are still men 
who do not understand what the diseases are. If they were pro¬ 
portionately as large as is the mistletoe, so common on our gum trees, 
or the dodder on lucerne, everyone would know that they were plants 
living on the wheat; but because they cannot be recognised as plants 
by the naked eye does not alter the fact. What they lack in size 
they make up in numbers, which fact will be readily comprehended 
by wheatgrowers who have seen red rust or takeall prevent a crop 
reaching maturity, and who have noticed what a large amount of the 
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conspicuous plant parasite, mistletoe, must be growing on a gum tree 
to check its development. 

Once we have digested the fact that these diseases of wheat are 
parasitic plants we must then study the life history of each individual 
disease if we hope to discover means of prevention or eradication. 

Smuts ( Vstilagineae ). 

These fungus diseases of wheat—the smuts—do more damage to 
our crops than any other of the fungus diseases, and year in and year 
out possibly more than all the others put together, and they are the 
only diseases that do damage to the wheat crops every year in every 
district where this crop is grown. Indeed one of this group of diseases 
(bunt or stinking smut) is so bad that, if care is not taken with 
the seed, up to 50 per cent, of the crop might be affected, and as such 
lost. 

These smuts as a class are characterised by producing masses of 
dark brownish-black spores in certain portions of the wheat plant. 
These spores, which are equivalent to the seeds of the higher plants, 
germinate at the same time as the wheat by sending out slender 
mycelium threads which enter the young and tender wheat plant 
through its pores, glide between the cells, and grow up with it. Later 
on these mycelium threads join together in some part of the plant— 
in most cases in the ear—and produce branches which hear the 
spores already referred to as the masses of dark brownish-black 
powder. 

Bunt or Stinking Smut (TiUetia tritiei). 

Of the smuts, bunt is by far the worst that South Australian farmers 
have to contend with. With this fungus the fertile branches are pro¬ 
duced in the ear of the wheat plant, and the spores are formed inside 
the skin which in ordinary circumstances would have enveloped the 
wheat grain. This collection of spores, covered by a skin as it is, is 
known as a bunt ball, or smut ball, and consists of a mass of evil¬ 
smelling dark-brownish powder, from which fact arises its name, 
stinking smut. The damage done by the disease is the reduction of 
yield through the grain being replaced by the spores, and the les¬ 
sened value of the grain for milling purposes, because the offensive 
odor and dark color of the spores spoils both the color and odor of 
the flour made from affected wheat. 

Infection of Wheat Crops by Bunt. 

As the collections of spores are contained in the skins of the wheat 
grains,, and these are held by the glumes or chaff of the wheat heads 
exactly as if they were sound grains, the diseased heads are harvested 
with the healthy ones and the spores of the bunt are mixed with the 
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good grain at harvest time; any of this grain used for seed is already 
infected by the disease, and given ordinary seeding conditions the 
resulting crop will be diseased. This is the main infection for bunt; 
indeed the infection of the seed is the only one of any account in 
ordinary practice, and if not brought about through the crop being 
“bunty” it is often done by using machines already covered with 
spores, or putting the grain for seed into bags that had previously 
held “bunty” grain. 

Preventive Treatment for Bunt. 

The life history of the bunt plant shows us three periods in its 
life when it might be possible to kill it and so prevent injury to the 
wheat plant, namely:—(1) After the spores have germinated and 
before the mycelium threads have entered the young plant; (2) while 
the wheat plant and the bunt plant are growing up together; and 
(3) when the spores are on the wheatrgrains to be used for seed. 

(1) After the germination of the bunt spores and before the 
mycelium threads have entered the young wheat plant'there will pos¬ 
sibly be found some way to kill the threads of the bunt; but at present 
nothing can be safely used at a reasonable cost to prevent the wheat 
plants from being infected in the soil. We sometimes see happen in 
the soil what we would like to reproduce cheaply; when the seed is 
sown in soil that is quite dry as far as we can see, we often get clean 
crops of grain from untreated bunty seed. This is because there is 
enough moisture in the soil to germinate the bunt spores, but not 
enough to start the grain, with the result that there is no host 
plant for the threads of the fungus to enter, and so it dies. 

(2) The first parts of the mycelium threads to enter the young wheat 
plants die as the wheat gets well above ground, so that most of the 
threads in a diseased plant are near to the top of the plant and none 
below the ground nor near it; this being so it might be possible to clear 
a crop from the trouble at this stage. Professor Perkins, when Prin¬ 
cipal of Roseworthy Agricultural College, thought so some years ago, 
and had experiments conducted with this in view. Here he had plants 
grown from artificially infected seed, cut off as close to the ground 
as possible at various stages in their growth, hoping that the mycelium 
threads died sufficiently early to be able to free the plants from the 
disease and still have time for the crops to develop properly. The 
crops were certainly freed from the fungus, but the cutting off had to 
be left so late that in a district like Roseworthy there were few 
springs moist enough to make a full crop after such a late cutting; 
this, so far as feeding off the crop was concerned, settled all chances 
of it being effective in any of our 44 early’’ districts. 
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(3) The task of finding a preventive treatment for this disease when 
the spores are on the seed is much simpler than in the other two cases; 
here what we have to find is something that will cheaply prevent the 
bunt spores from germinating without injuring the wheat seed. A 
number of methods of doing this have been discovered, chief amongst 
which are the use of heat and the application of fungus-killing liquids. 
The surest method of completely killing all bunt spores and not 
injuring the grain in the least degree is the heating treatment, usually 
done by the use of hot water. This treatment consists in dipping the 
bags of grain in water at a temperature of from 130 degrees F. to 
134 degrees F., and leaving it at that temperature for 10 minutes to 
15 minutes. This is an excellent theoretical method of treatment, but 
there are very few farms that have the conveniences necessary to 
keep water within this very limited range of temperatures—below 
130 degrees F. will not kill the spores and above 134 degrees F. will 
kill the wheat. * Next to the hot water treatment comes the use of a 
solution of copper sulphate or bluestone, which if intelligently handled 
is very efficacious. The reason I give it second place is because it is 
a very cheap method, generally understood by the farmers of this 
State; the material itself is so cheap that it is seldom adulterated, 
and if adulterated it is easily recognised as such. 

This treatment of seed with a solution of copper sulphate to be 
effective in the killing of the bunt without injuring the grain rests 
mainly on the two following points:— (a) The strength of the solution 
in water, and (6) the thorough wetting of all the grain. (a) The 
solution should be at least what is known as a 1 per cent, solution, 
and not more than a 1£ per cent, solution, except in very exceptional 
cases. These strengths are represented by lib. of copper sulphate in 
lOgalls. of water for a 1 per cent, solution, and l^lbs. copper sulphate 
in lOgalls. of water for a 1 i per cent, solution; 1 per cent, is strong 
enough if the seed to be pickled is not very badly infected, 1$ per 
cent, makes it a little surer, but is unnecessarily strong in anything 
but bad cases, and over 1£ per cent, certaiiily kills all the bunt, but 
also reduces the germinating powers of the grain rather considerably. 
(b) To thoroughly wet the grain with the solution some method must 
be used that rubs the grains well together; if this is not done air 
bubbles remain on the surfaces of the grains and many spores of the 
fungus could nestle under these and never become wet. This can be 
illustrated by dropping a handful of grain into a bottle containing 
some solution, when the air bubbles on grains are easily seen, and if 
the grain be left in the bottle for a week the bubbles will be found 
to remain intact. That each of these air bubbles might cover a lot 
of the spores is easily recognised if you remember that the spores 
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^re microscopic, and so small that it takes from between 2,000 and 
3,000 of them placed alongside one another to extend lin. The best 
method of rubbing these grains together so as to break these air bub¬ 
bles is by using a shovel to turn a heap of loose wheat on a floor after 
pouring the requisite amount of solution on to the heap; this method 
will necessitate the use of about 2^galLs. of solution to a bag of seed, 
and should be turned oVer from three to five times. Where no suitable 
floor is available the next best method of pickling w%h a copper sul¬ 
phate solution is to put about Ibush. of seed in a bag, tie loosely, 
and immerse the bag in the solution for five minutes or so. There are 
a number of pickling machines on the market, most of which rely 
largely on the fact that all unbroken bunt-balls and other light 
material floats on the surface of the liquid and can be skimmed off. 
This is certainly a great advantage when the seed is dirty and badly 
“bunted,'' but it is only one part of the operation, and really not 
as important as rubbing the grains together to get them thoroughly 
wet. Seed that has been pickled with a Milestone solution can be 
left almost indefinitely before sowing, provided that it is thoroughly 
dried before being rebagged. Indeed the germination of pickled seed 
lhat has been allowed to dry and kept for some time is usually greater 
than if the seed is sown soon after pickling. 

Another liquid used fairly largely in Australia as a preventive to 
bunt is*formalin. This to be effective should be at least a \ per cent, 
solution, i.e.f lib. of commercial formalin in 40galls. of water. When 
this substance has been used the grain should be sown when still damp 
immediately after pickling ; if allowed to dry it should not be sown 
for at least a fortnight, or if it becomes necessary to use the seed 
before that time is up it should be thoroughly wetted with water. 
Once grain pickled with formalin has become dry its germinating 
power gets less for a week, but after that time it gradually improves 
until one month after treatment. Formalin is a solution of a colorless 
gas in water, so that it is easily adulterated. In commercial formalin 
this should be a 40 per cent, solution of formaldehyde gas in water, 
hut some formalin supplied to farmers at Nhill one year on analysis 
only showed 20 per cent, formaldehyde. Formalin is an effective 
pickle when guaranteed material is used and when ordinary care is 
taken, but because of its liability to adulteration and the need of 
immediately sowing the grain, Milestone at the present is the more 
reliable of the two. 

2. Loose Smut (Vstilago tritici ). 

This loose smut is fairly common in our wheat crops, but for¬ 
tunately does but very little damage. The fertile branches of this smut 
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are produced in the ear of the wheat plant, like it is with bunt, but 
in this case instead of the spores being formed only inside of the 
grain, the whole of the head except the stalks is replaced by spores of 
the fungus. 

The damage done by the disease is reduced yield through some of 
the heads which should have carried grain being completely destroyed. 

Infection of Wheat Crops by Loose Smut. 

Plants affected by loose smut, instead of pushing out from the 
“sheath” sound heads of wheat as is the case with healthy plants, 
send out masses of blackish powdery spores. This powder soon dries 
on exposure, and is blown off the stalks, leaving only the rachis or 
central stem of head, like a skeleton amongst the good heads. These 
spores are carried by wind to the healthy plants alongside, which are 
flowering at this time, and should any of these spores find their way 
into flowers of the wheat they germinate, penetrate the ovary and 
go at once into a resting stage. The grain resulting from this ovary 
continues its normal development, and to all outward appearances is 
a normal grain, but is internally affected by the disease. If such 
a grain is planted the following season the resulting plant will be 
affected by loose smut. 

Preventive Treatment for Loose Smut. 

As has already been pointed out, this disease at present does but 
little damage to our wheat crops, but it appears to be on the increase 
in some countries, and might possibly get severe enough here to need 
some treatment. Unfortunately the treatments for the prevention 
of bunt have no effect on loose smut, and a special form of treatment is 
necessary. L. E. Melchers, Plant Pathologist of Kansas Agricul¬ 
tural Experimental Station, U.S.A., recommends the following treat¬ 
ment, and calls it the “long-time hot-water treatment”:—The seed 
is placed in sacks and dipped in water at a temperature of llOdeg. to 
115deg. Fahr., and allowed to remain in the water within this range 
of temperature for three hours with frequent agitation. After this 
time the seed is removed and spread out to dry, 

3. Flag Smut ( Urocystis tritici ). 

This is often incorrectly known as black rust, but is essentially a 
smut, and not a rust. Here the fertile branches are produced in the 
leaves and sheath of the wheat plant, and the disease is characterised 
by the appearance on the leaves of long, bluish-black lines, more or 
less parallel to one another, and the leaves become very much twisted 
and curled. These lines contain a black powder, which, to the naked 
eye is very similar to the other smuts. The disease usually appears 
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when the plants are young, and generally keeps them so weak that 
they are unable to produce heads. The damage done is often fairly 
great in this State, but the cause of the reduced yield is not always 
recognised until pointed out, as the diseased plants have broken down 
by harvest time, and are not readily seen unless particularly looked 
for. This damage is solely reduced yield through the disease prevent¬ 
ing the plants from producing grain. 

Infection of Wheat Crops by Flag Smut. 

As this fungus disease affects the leaves of the young wheat plant 
and rarely allows it to come into ear the chances are that infection 
comes in every case through the medium of the soil by spores dropping 
into the earth and by the affected stalks and leaves being ploughed in 
at fallowing time. And as these spores will pass through animals and 
remain alive, infection will come from the manure of animals eating 
affected straw or chaff. 

Preventive Treatment for Flag Smut. 

Where this disease is found to be present to any great extent the 
first operation of a preventive nature should be the burning of the 
stubble. This will directly destroy a very large number of the spores, 
and will leave the land so free from rubbish that good, close fallow 
should result. Fields affected should be fallowed as early as pos¬ 
sible, which will possibly lead to the germination of the fungus spores, 
and they will die for the want of a host plant. 

Fields affected should not be sown early, indeed they should not 
be sown until some time after the first autumn rains, for it has been 
found that wheat sown early is always affected to a greater extent 
than that sown late in the same field. Change of crop must be prac¬ 
tised in places where the disease has appeared, as the growing of 
wheat after wheat encourages the disease. 

Some varieties are more liable to attacks than others, so resistant 
ones should always be chosen when once this fungus has been noticed. 

Fungus Diseases other than Smuts. 

The smuts are the parasitic fungi that do most damage to our 
wheat crops, but they are by no means the only group of fungus 
diseases with which we have to contend. The most important of these 
from the point of view of damage done over a period of years are:— 
4. Takeall ( Ophiobohis graminis). 5. Red rust ( Puccinia graminis ). 
6. Wheat mildew ( Erysiphe graminis ). 

4. Takeall ( Ophiobolus graminis ). 

This disease is becoming increasingly troublesome to wheatgrowers 
in many of the farming districts of the State, but as it becomes better 
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understood its ill effects will be very considerably reduced. The 
disease is a fungus growth living on and so affecting the young wheat 
plants, and should rather be known as wheat stem killer than takeall, 
as it mainly affects the bases of the stems of the wheat plant, and 
when present to any great extent is so severe on the plants that they 
only grow a few inches high before dying back. In the field it affects 
patches of the wheat crops, and can be recognised by the affected 
patches being more or less circular in shape with their centres quite 
bare, and the plants in the diseased circle gradually improving until 
the healthy plants on the edge of the ring are reached. The affected 
plants are usually easily recognised by the fact that the bottom two 
inches or so of the stems is more or less covered with a brownish 
powder. This latter means of recognition is of importance to the 
farmer, as the affection of wheat with which this disease is most often 
confounded is the result of climatic action, and usually spoken of in 
this State as the “blighting off” of the wheat crop. At one time, and 
to a lesser extent at present, everything that resulted in the dying back 
of the wheat crop was known as takeall, but we are gradually growing 
away from this error. The “blighting off” of wheat crops is more or 
less common in some seasons in some districts, and is characterised by 
the dying right back of individual plants and patches of plants in 
strong, luxuriant crops, and is caused by the moisture being dried out 
of strong sappy plants, through some climatic cause, quicker than the 
roots can make it good from the soil. If “blighted” plants be examined 
they will be found to have dried right down to the soil a clear shiny 
yellowish all the way, whereas as was already pointed out, plants 
affected with takeall are covered with a brownish powder or stained 
brown. 

It has been the experience of most farmers, especially in low rain¬ 
fall areas, that once a field has been affected with takeall if wheat be 
grown there as the next crop, even on fallow, it will be affected by the 
disease, and very possibly have a worse attack than the previpus crop. 
Also that unless something be done to check the disease wheat growing 
will have to be given up on that particular land for a time, and some 
other crop grown. 

Life History of Takeall. 

The spores of the fungus germinate by sending out long mycelium 
threads, which are the vegetative portion of the disease. These threads 
form masses which have a different appearance depending on their 
position on the plant. On the roots there are numerous dark-brown 
threads interlacing and spreading upwards, and it appears that the 
fungus "spreads from one root to others by these threads. ' The mass 
of mycelium threads between the sheath and stem is termed plate myce- 
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. lium, and is a continuation of the threads from the roots. This mass 
peels off in flakes when dry, and may possibly infect crops the follow¬ 
ing year. Then also between sheath and stem there is to be found a col¬ 
lection of light-brown strands joined together to form a broad band 
which passes upwards. 

These mycelium threads draw nourishment from the wheat plants, 
and finally produce their fruiting portions or spore cases. The spore 
cases formed are flask-shaped bodies, having their swollen ends im¬ 
mersed in the tissues of the plant, and their necks, which are usually 
slightly curved, projecting from the surface; these may occur either 
on the roots or sheaths. Inside each spore case are numerous sacs or 
asci, each of which contains eight spores; so a single spore case con¬ 
tains an immense number of spores. When the spore cases mature 
the little sacs are expelled one after the other, and the spores are set 
free. 

The spores are elongated, slender bodies divided into compartments 
by cross partitions. 

Infection of Wheat Crops by Takeall. 

As this parasitic fungus lives on the base of the stems and roots of 
the wheat plant, and as the badly affected plants do not produce heads 
of grain, the chances are that the grain harvested from affected crops 
and used for seed the following year is not infected with the spores of 
the disease. The infection of the crops is most likely brought about 
in the soil, more particularly from the stems of the plants that arc 
buried when the soil is being ploughed. 

Preventive Treatment for Takeall. 

(1) As the straw left after harvesting an affected wheat crop is the 
most likely means of infection, the first step in the eradication of the 
disease should be the burning of the stubble. This will actually burn 
much affected material, and in places at least will kill many spores on 
the underground stems and roots by the heat generated. 

(2) As the fungus has been found on many of the plants that are 
usually found growing on our wheat lands, properly working the fal¬ 
lows, keeping them free from all weeds will tend to reduce the disease. 

(3) One crop that will grow more or less well wherever wheat can 
be grown well—the oat crop—is but seldom, and then never badly, 
affected by this disease. This being so, w T hen wheat crops are affected, 
the disease can he checked on that land by the growing of oats instead 
of wheat for a few seasons, especially if this is done on well-worked 
fallow land. The oats not being readily attacked by the fungus tend 
to starve it out of the land. 
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(4) Until the fungus causing the trouble was isolated a few years 
ago, it was usual, in this State at any rate, to consider the disease as 
being a mechanical one. It is not long ago that a common saying 
amongst farmers was, “Late fallow brings takeall,” and also, “Plough¬ 
ing in a lot of straw or rubbish brings takeall.” These two things— 
late fallow and ploughing in much straw—certainly appear to en¬ 
courage the disease, so much so that I personally believe that the hold¬ 
ing of the disease in check depends more on the mechanical condition 
of the soil than«pn anything. 

The first method given of checking the disease—the burning of 
affected straw—does away with the second part of mechanical fault 
encouraging the disease, i.e., the ploughing in of much rubbish. This 
burning of our straw is wrong in any system of farming, and more 
particularly so under a system like ours, where we burn up the organic 
matter very quickly by bare fallowing the land; and it should only 
be done after the land is properly cleared of its natural growth, when 
the takeall disease has been prevalent. When the disease has been 
checked the waste of organic matter due to burning should be made 
up by being extra careful to get as much as possible into the soil. 

The reason that late fallow and ploughing in much straw encourages 
the takeall disease appears to rest on the fact that in most seasons they 
do not tend towards soil conditions ideally favorable to the growth of 
wheat, particularly when the wheat is in its earlier stages, when the 
disease is most active. From studying the disease for some years now 
I am convinced of the fact that even in soil more or less badly infected 
with this disease, if the wheat crop gets a really good start and con¬ 
tinues in good healthy growth there will be hardly any evidence of the 
trouble. This healthy growth depends very largely on the soil being 
in a state of good mechanical condition, and late fallow and much dry 
organic matter in the soil, as a rule by no means give mechanical condi¬ 
tion good enough to promote this growth. In its simplest form the 
ideal seed bed for wheat consists of soil that has been ploughed up and 
then so worked that only the immediate surface 2in. to 3in. is loose, and 
the soil immediately under it firmly compacted together. It is in a seed 
bed such as this that wheat will give its best yields, other things being 
equal, and I feel quite convinced that if seed beds like that described 
were always attained we would hardly know what takeall is. In the 
ordinary operations of bare fallowing, obtaining this seed bed is one 
of our main objects, even if it is done in most cases unconsciously ; and 
if the land is ploughed early, the rains that fall compact the under 
•surface by running the particles together, and we cultivate the sur¬ 
face of jfche land to keep it free from strong crusts and from weeds. 
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These operations get us somewhere near the ideal seed bed. But in the 
case of late fallow the ploughing is usually done after the heavy rains 
of the year are finished, and so not enough rains fall throughout the 
time between ploughing and seeding to compact the under surface 
soil. This leaves the soil, as it also does when a large bulk of organic 
matter is ploughed in, with more or less large spaces in the under 
layers, which when the roots of the wheat plants reach them naturally 
give a check to the growth of the plants; and, unfortunately, to make 
it worse, this check to the plants comes just at the time when the fungus 
is most active and when the wheat plants are weakest. In all land that 
is cleared, i.e., free from stumps, the producing of good mechanical con¬ 
dition of the soil or an ideal seedbed for wheat can be brought about 
by the use of land rollers. As this disease spreads the use of rollers 
is becoming more necessary, and instead of depending so much on the 
rains that fall after the seed is in the soil to compact it together, as is 
the common practice at present, rolling the land will become just as 
important and necessary an operation as is harrowing. In practically 
all seasons a heavy rolling of the land is advantageous, but it is an 
essential operation when heavy rains have not fallen on the fallowed 
land. 

RED RUST (Puccinia graminu). 

This disease is also a fungus parasite of wheat, but its life history 
is by no means as simple as is that of the smuts already dealt with. In 
Europe its life cycle is very complicated, and briefly is somewhat as 
follows:— 

If we examine under the microscope the reddish powder to be found 
on the surface of the leaves of the wheat plant when the disease first 
makes its appearance, we will find them to consist of more or less oval 
cells on short stalks. These are the spores, and are known as uredo- 
spores; they will ripen in four or five days after they make their ap¬ 
pearance, when they fall from their stalks and are blown from plant 
to plant. If there is sufficient moisture where they lodge, and if the 
weather conditions are warm enough, these spores germinate by send¬ 
ing out thin threads which grow along the surface of the plant until 
they reach breathing pores. They enter these breathing pores, and 
grow between the cells, pushing little suckers into the cells to extract 
their food from the wheat plant. When weather conditions are favor¬ 
able—muggy weather, i.e., damp warm weather—these uredospores 
only take a few days to reproduce themselves by thousands, and the 
spores formed germinate again, extract more nutriment from the 
plant, and repeat the process as long as the plant contains sap on 
which the fungtfs can live. This robbing of the sap of the wheat 
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plant impoverishes it, and if weather conditions are suitable to the 
rapid growth of the fungus, the plant is so badly affected that it just 
dries up instead of maturing grain. 

When the sap has left the plant the patches of spores change their 
color from iron-rust red to a more or less black color, and we have the 
second stage in the life history of the fungus. These spores have not 
only changed their color, but also their nature; they are now double- 
celled, and without stalks, and are known as teleutospores; and as they 
do not germinate until the following spring they are also known as 
resting spores. These teleutospores germinate by giving rise to short, 
much-branched tubes, which in a very short while produce a very small 
spore on the end of each of the very short branches. Now these very 
small spores, instead of germinating on the wheat plant, do so on an 
ornamental shrub known as the barberry, which is rather common in 
Europe, and produce what are known as cluster-cups—bell-shaped de¬ 
pressions filled with spores—on the underside of the leaves. These 
spores in the cluster-cups on the barberry are known as aecidiospores, 
and it is these which germinate on the wheat plant, and in a few days 
give rise to the uredospores—the stage of the disease that does all the 
damage to wheat crops. 

Rkd Rust in Australia. 

The above life history of red rust is that recognised as correct for 
Europe, but the position in Australia is quite different, because we 
have no native barberries and comparatively few introduced ones. 
In any case no investigator has so far been able to get the rust of Aus¬ 
tralia to infect the barberry plants that are growing here, although 
many attempts to do so have been made; nor has any other kind of 
plant been found carrying the aecidiospores of the rust. 

The teleutospores, or resting spores, i.e., the blackish spores left on 
the flag and stem of the wheat after the grain is harvested, will not 
germinate and produce the minute spores or Bporidiola until the fol¬ 
lowing spring after they have had a rest. If these sporidiola would 
infect the wheat plant we would have no farther to look for the man¬ 
ner in which rust occurs whenever weather conditions are favorable, 
because there are always large quantities of these spores left about the 
whole of Australia where wheat is grown, particularly after a rusty 
season. But so far, however, no one has been able to prove that 
these minute spores produced by the growing teleutospore are capable 
of infecting wheat plants. 

Indeed the manner in which the rust is earned over from season to 
season' in Australia has yet to be discovered, and although much work 
has been done in this direction, nothing more than possible wayB of 
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continuing through the summer and winter and then attacking wheat 
plants have been put forward. Mr. D. McAlpine in his Busts of 
Australia , makes the following suggestions in this connection:— 

The uredospores are produced in enormous numbers and are found 
in the air and on the soil. These may possibly carry the disease through 
and be blown about by the wind to crops at a great distance from the 
place of their origin. 

The uredospores are commonly found entangled in the “brush” of 
the grain; so much so that Dr. Cobb found with a number of varieties 
that 57 per cent, of the grains were thus affected. Pickling the seed 
with any of the standard fungicides would kill these spores, but with 
untreated seed this is a possible starting point for the disease. It is 
not the only source of infection, as crops from pickled seed are 
affected by the rust fungus. 

The system of harvesting with the combined harvester, so common 
in this country, means much wheat on the land, which germinates with 
the first rains, and possibly helps in the spread of the disease. 

It has been shown (Klebahn) that the rust may be communicated to 
wheat from some grasses, so that the native grasses may play some 
part in carrying the fungus over. 

Professor Osborn (Journal of Agriculture , August, 1916) lays a 
good deal of stress on the likelihood of the uredospores being blown 
about from place to place, and so starting all outbreaks of the disease 
by spores that had more or less recently matured at a place possibly 
hundreds of miles away. He makes out a strong case for this means of 
infection, and if it is correct it does away altogether with the need 
of the aecidiospore stage of the disease as occurs in Europe. 

Visible Characters op Red Rust. 

Red rust is characterised by the appearance on affected plants of 
small, more or less circular spots of iron-rust red powder on the leaves 
at heading time. If weather conditions are favorable to its develop¬ 
ment these spots very rapidly increase in size, but more in a line 
parallel to the veins than across the leaves, until they are long lines of 
red powder rather than spots. When the weather continues favorable 
these patches extend to the sheaths, and finally to the exposed stalk 
and the head. If the hand be passed along an affected stalk k will be 
marked by reddish lines similar in appearance to that left by fresh 
iron rust. 

Effects of Red Rust. 

When conditions favor this disease its effect on most varieties of 
wheat is terrible; it will in from three weeks to one month reduce pro¬ 
mising crops to quite useless ones for grain, and even if these be cut for 
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hay before the rust has finished its course, the produce received is of 
very poor quality and low weight. It is no exaggeration to say “use¬ 
less for grain/’ as the thousands of rust plants living on the sap of 
the wheat plant after it has finished extracting food from the soil, pre¬ 
vent the grain that had just formed when the attack started from de¬ 
veloping, and if the crop is harvested, skins instead of grains are col¬ 
lected, and these are useless for anything. Even if the attack does 
not last until it kills the plants affected, the grain is always more or 
less injured, and grain from crops that have been rusted practically 
always weighs less per bushel than does that from rust-free crops in 
the same year. It reduces the weight of crops cut for hay to the ex¬ 
tent that it used up materials from the plants, and the quality of the 
hay is spoilt because of the presence of so many fungus spores which 
do not improve the digestion of stock eating them. 

Prevention of Wheat Rust. 

As this disease does not make its appearance until the spring, and 
as a rule not until the wheat is out in head, it is almost impossible 
to imagine any practical means of combating it. No possibly useful 
practical methods of checking or eradicating the disease once it has ap¬ 
peared have been suggested, and the only one that has been seriously 
recommended—the spraying of affected crops—is surrounded by too 
many difficulties to be worth a second thought. 

Rust Resistant and Rust Escaping Wheats. 

All varieties of wheats are not liable to be affected by red rust to 
the same degree; some are not very subject to the disease; others are 
readily infected by the fungus and show plenty of evidences of the 
disease without being badly affected by it, others again are usually too 
far advanced towards maturity when the rust appears to be very badly 
injured; whilst others are very liable to it and are badly affected if 
the disease is present at all. 

As has already been pointed out, the disease usually makes its ap¬ 
pearance well on in the spring when the majority of wheats are break¬ 
ing out into head, so that any wheat that is well advanced at this stage, 
although it may under ordinary circumstances be very liable to the 
attacks of the fungus, stands a good chance of reaching maturity 
without much injury being done to it. Wheats that miss the worst 
attacks of rust in this way are usually spoken of as rust escaping 
wheats, and they consist of “early” varieties that have a short period 
between flowering and ripening. Where attacks from rust are common, 
these wheats will usually be fairly free from much damage, providing 
they are sown early. 
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Because of some internal factor not yet understood, some varieties 
of wheat are not much damaged by the attacks of the disease; these 
wheats are known as rust resistant varieties. We know then that some 
varieties of wheats are rust escaping and others are rust resistant, and 
the only method of prevention that has proved of any practical value 
is to grow wheats that come under these two headings. 

Rust outbreaks were very common in this State in the earlier days, 
but by substituting rust resistant for rust liable varieties we have con¬ 
siderably reduced the losses from this cause. These resistant varieties 
have been produced in Australia by cross-fertilisation and by selection, 
and we must see to it that we continue this good work—plant breeders 
aiming at varieties more resistant than any we have, and farmers 
selecting any plant they may find freer from rust than its neighbors. 

6. WHEAT* MILDEW (Erysiphe graminis). 

This disease of wheat crops is becoming more or less common in our 
wheat fields, particularly in favorable years, and although it does not 
do much damage in Europe where it is common and practically always 
present, still under our conditions it may possibly develope into a 
serious pest and so is worth watching, and wherever possible discour¬ 
aging. 

The disease makes its appearance while the wheat plants are very 
small, and in early spring is much in evidence on the patches that 
are affected. Where the fungus is present, the bottom leaves and 
stems of the wheat plant are covered with an ashy grey to pinkish 
more or less felty mass of mildew, w'hich rises like ashes w r hen a 
person walks through an affected patch of crop. This mass consists of 
a collection of bundles of delicate threads w hich are seated on a slender 
branching mycelium. These threads are composed of numerous 
rounded or spherical cells attached to each other in a beadlike manner 
or in chains. The ceils easily separate from each other and thus cause 
the ash-like dust that kicks up so easily. Later on this felty mass w r ill 
be found to contain scattered over the white threads, brownish 
spherical conceptades. Within these coneeptacles are contained 
several sacs or spore cases called sporangia, each enclosing eight 
spores. 

Effects of the Disease. 

As the season advances and the summer arrives, practically all signs 
of the disease disappear and the crop recovers, but it cannot possibly 
yield as well as unaffected crops under the same conditions, particu¬ 
larly as it lives on the wheat crop just at the period when good 
healthy growth is so essential to good yields in this country. 
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Infection of Wheat Crops by “Mildew.” 

The fungus has stopped growing and dried up long before the wheat 
plants reach maturity, so the most likely source of infection is in the 
soil by falling spores and by affected straw being ploughed in. Also 
other grasses are liable to be attacked by this parasite, so very possibly 
these play a part in carrying over the disease until the particular 
field is again in crop. The ploughing in of manure made by animals 
eating affected hay or straw may also be a means of infection. 

Prevention of Wheat Mildew. 

This disease affects the leaves and the base of the stem of the wheat 
plants, so the burning of the stubble of affected patches will consider¬ 
ably help in checking the ravages of the fungus. The fungus attacks 
other plants of the grass family, so the fallow should be kept quite free 
from all weeds in those fields that show signs of the disease. If the 
disease is bad early in the season, the feeding off of the affected crop 
will help it considerably, as the admitting of sunlight and wind will 
kill the fungus. The patches most liable to attack are the lowlying 
spots of a field and these should be drained if the disease ever gets bad. 

SUMMARY. 

1. The fungus diseases are the result of small plants (the fungi) liv¬ 
ing on the sap of the host plants. 

2. The spores of the wheat smuts germinate at the same time as the 
wheat by sending out threads, which enter the young wheat plant and 
grow up with it, and later produce a large collection of brownish-black 
powder in some part of the wheat plant, usually in the ear. 

Bunt or Stinking Smut. 

3. The spores of bunt take the place of the whole of the affected 
grains, except the outside skin. 

4. The wheat crops are infected by the bunt spores lodging on the 
grain, and thus being sown with the seed- 

5. The only practicable method of eradicating or checking bunt is 
by treating the seed with a solution of a fungicide. 

6. A 1 per cent, solution of copper sulphate takes pride of place as 
a farmer’s method of treatment. 

7. For best results this solution should be poured on heaps of loose 
wheat on a floor and mixed with shovels until thoroughly wet. 

8. A | per cent, solution of standard formalin is a good pickle pro¬ 
vided the grain is sown whilst still damp. 

Lome Smut. 

9. 'Hie spores of loose smut take the place of the whole of affected 
heads except the central stalks. 
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10. The grain is infected with this disease by the spores dropping on 
the ovary; growing into it, and remaining in a resting stage until the 
grain germinates. 

11. This disease at present does so little damage to our crops that it 
is not worth the expense of specially treating the seed; but should it 
ever get bad enough to warrant it, immersion in water at llOdeg. to 
I15deg. Fahr. for three hours will check it. 

Flag Smut. 

12. The spores of flag smut are produced on the leaves of the wheat 
plant, and the plants affected are usually so much weakened by the 
attack that they are unable to produce grain. 

13. The wheat crops are infected by this disease through the soil, the 
spores finding their way there by dropping before the crop is harvested, 
and by straw or manure from effected crops being ploughed in. 

14. As a means of prevention the stubble of affected crops should be 
burnt, land should be fallowed early, crops should not be sown early 
on infected soil, and only resistant varieties should be sown. 

Takeall. 

15. Takeall is characterised by the more or less circular shape of 
the affected patches and by the presence of dark powder or stain at 
the base of affected straws. 

16. Infection with this disease appears to come wholly from the 
soil, particularly from the straw of affected plants. 

17. As preventive measures the stubble from affected crops should 
be burnt, land should be bare fallowed early and worked well to keep 
it free from weeds. Oats should be used as a change crop with wheat 
on land that has shown signs of the disease. Good mechanical con¬ 
dition of the soil at seeding time should be aimed at so that the young 
wheat plants are strong enough to grow away from the parasite. 
Rolling the land heavily should be resorted to whenever it is doubtful 
if the undersurface is well compacted together. 

Red Rust. 

18. Red rust is characterised by affected wheat plants showing 
longish patches of iron-rust red powder on leaves, sheaths, and even 
stem and ear, from heading time until drying or ripening. 

19. The mode of infection by rust is not yet thoroughly under¬ 
stood, but it appears likely that attacks are started by uredospores be¬ 
ing blown from district to district or country to country by winds. 

20. The only known method of preventing this disease is by using 
rust resistant and rust escaping varieties of wheat. 
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Wheat Mildew. 

21. This disease attacks the base of the stems and bottom leaves of 
the growing wheat plant and is characterised by a more or less powdery 
mass of ashy grey to pinkish color on the plants. 

22. The chances are that infection comes from the soil by affected 
matter being ploughed in and by the disease being continued on other 
grasses. 

23. Known methods of prevention are by burning the straw of 
affected crops, keeping fallows free from weeds, feeding off affected 
patches, and draining low lying spots in the fields. 


OIL PERCENTAGE 


IN DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF 
OLIVES. 


[By H. E. Laffer, State Viticultural Instructor and Lecturer in 
Horticulture, Roseworthy Agricultural College.] 

Just now, when there is a tendency towards considerable expansion 
of the area devoted to olive culture in this State, some information as 
to the relative percentages of oil in certain varieties may be of interest 
to those who may be planting trees. 

It must be remembered that the profitable production of oil is not 
simply a matter of cultivating those varieties which give analytically 
the highest percentage. The regularity of cropping and the yields 
from respective varieties must be taken into account. Thus we may 
find that a variety giving only an average return in oil may prove 
more remunerative than one yielding a high proportion by reason of 
the former being a more regular and prolific fruiter. 

Another point for consideration is the ease with which the oil is 
pressed from the pulp, some varieties in this respect being more easily 
worked than others. It would appear that some types contain a 
higher proportion of fats in a more or less solid condition, which can 
only be extracted by methods other than cold pressure. 
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Then, again, it will in all probability be found that the proportion 
of oil will vary in different seasons, localities, and soils. For this 
reason, results based upon the testing of fruit from one season only 
cannot be taken as conclusive, but at the same time they serve to 
indicate that there is a very wide divergence in the oil contents of 
different varieties grown under similar conditions. 

In order to obtain some idea as to respective merits of certain named 
varieties growing at the College, samples were submitted to the State 
Agricultural Chemist (Mr. J. H. Phillips, B.Sc.), and the results of 
his investigations are submitted in the following table. In addition, 
the total fats per ton of fruit are given, taking the average specific 
gravity of olive oil as 0.916. 


Pef cent. Per cent. Oil in Gallons 
"V ariety. Moisture. Fresh Olives. Per ton. 

Marchiosa.*. . 42.36 27.29 66.73 

Palermo.*. 36.69 25.58 61.83 

Boutillon. 43.67 25.28 61.80 

Leccure. 40.11 24.95 61.00 

Arecuzzo. 41.46 23.51 57.50 

Palsand. 41.91 22.10 54.00 

Piegale. 39.06 21.75 53.19 

Unknown. 48.78 19.37 47.36 

Sir Geo. Grey. 43.61 18.19 44.48 

Bouquettier. 54.68 17.64 43.13 

Tarascon. 45.86 16.93 41.00 

Bel Morocco. 54.58 11.54 28.22 

Smiths Variety. 49.97 11.51 28.14 


The samples of fruit were, with two exceptions—Marchiosa and 
Leccure—of an even state of ripeness and falling from the trees, and 
all were weighed immediately after picking. The two mentioned were 
considerably less ripe, but owing to the rate at which the starlings 
were removing them, it was advisable to secure the lot at once. 

The trees from which the samples were obtained were grafted as 
seedlings in 1906 and planted from the nursery in 1907. With one or 
two exceptions the 1916 crop was the first, giving a period of about 
nine years to come into bearing. The most prominent exception was 
Arecuzzo, which fruited in its sixth year, and promises to be a good 
cropper. It is of a low, bushy habit, carrying its fruit in clusters, and, 
with a good average yield of oil, looks like a variety worth cultivating. 
Marchiosa and Leccure both carried heavy crops in 1916, the fruit 
being of good size and easily gathered. 

It is recognised that, for practical results, samples should be tested 
both analytically and by pressure for several seasons before a reliable 
standard can be obtained, but as a beginning in this direction and for 
the purpose of recording these tests, the results so far obtained are 
published. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS.—REPORT FOR 
YEAR 1916-1917. 


[By W. J. Spafford, Superintendent of Experimental Work]. 


EXPERIMENTS AT HAMMOND. 

(Conducted by Mr. T. Griffin). 

Since 1908 Mr. Griffin, in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture, 
has been conducting cultivation experiments with wheat-growing. These 
experiments were built up on the so-called Campbell’s system of dry farming, 
varied to suit local- conditions, and the block of land used each year was 
divided into equal-sized plots (five acres), each of which received different 
cultivation treatment. At seeding each plot was sown to the same variety 
and quantity of wheat, and dressed with the same quantity of superphosphate. 

^The results obtained over the period 1908-1915 showed—(1) That when 
subpacking is done just before seeding it gives, at Hammond, no increase 
over land not subpacked. (2) That subpacking the soil at Hammond imme¬ 
diately after ploughing is worth a bushel extra yield over and above that 
obtained from land not subpacked. 

The figures showing the above results aTe to be found in the Journal of 
Agiicultwe of November, 1916. 

As a bushel per acre increase for subpacking the land immediately after 
ploughing is not nearly sufficient to encourage farmers to speculate in an 
implement for which there is no other work, it was decided to change the 
system of plots and to find out the exact value of the subpacker as compared 
to the land roller, which is an implement used for purposes other than the 
preparation of the fallow. 

Cultivation Plots at Hammond, 1916. 

The new cultivation plots at Hammond were prepared in 1915 and cropped 
in 1916, and consist of plots— 

(1) Comparing the effects of rolling and subpacking on 6in. ploughing. 

(2) Comparing the effects of rolling and subpacking on 3in. ploughing. 

(3) Testing land cultivated at ploughing time and worked in the same way 
as ordinary ploughed fallow. 

Another plot, testing the effect of cultivating the land in the early autumn 
and then ploughing it in May, has been included in the fallow for the 191? 
crops. 
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Yields from Cultivation Plots. — Hammond , 1916. 


! 

Hot. 

Soil Treatment. 

Grain 
per Acre. 


: 

Bush. lbs. 

1 

Ploughed 6in. deep and rolled the same day as ploughed ; harrowed 
within a day or bo ; cultivated or harrowed whenever crust or 
weeds render necessary 

19 49 

2 

Ploughed 6in. deep and subpacked the same day as ploughed ; culti¬ 
vated or harrowed whenever crust or weeds render necessary 

20 43 

3 

Ploughed 3in. deep and rolled the same day as ploughed ; harrowed 
within a day or so; cultivated or harrowed whenever crust or 
weeds render necessary 

18 39 

4 

Ploughed 3in. deep and subpaeked the same day as ploughed; 
cultivated or harrowed whenever crust or weeds render necessary 

18 4 

6 

Cultivated (not ploughed) at ploughing time ; cultivated or harrowed 
whenever crust or weeds render necessary 

Rainfall for year 1342m. 

i 

17 14 


All plots were drilled in with lbush. of Bearded Gluyas wheat and 801bs. 
superphosphate to the acre. 


Wheat Variety Tests. 

As well as the cultivation tests, Mr. Griffin has, since 1908, compared each 
year a number of varieties of wheats sown on ordinary fallowed land with 
a dressing of BOlbs. superphosphate to the acre. The following table shows 
how some of these varieties have behaved during the above-mentioned 
period :— 


Table —Showing Yields of Some of the Varieties of Wheats tried at Hammond 
since 1908, with 80 lbs. Superphosphate Per Acre. 


Variety. 

Average 

for 

1908-11. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 


Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush, lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Federation. 

14 11 

1 33 

Failure 

Failure 

5 23 

19 56 

YandiUa King .. 

12 9 

— 

Bo. 

Bo. 

8 25 

23 20 

Gluyas. 

13 15 

—- 

Bo. 

Bo. 

8 40 

16 9 

Viking . 

13 32 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Red Russian ... 

— 

— 

— 

" 

9 37 

17 68 

King's Early ... 

— 

— 

— 


4 27 | 

14 13 

Queen Fan .... 

— 

— 

— 

. 

— 

18 45 

Bearded Gluyas.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 58 

Rainfall. 

ll-29in. 

10*77in. 

6*54in. 

8-57in. 

8*87in, 

1342in. 


HUNDRED OF BUTLER. 

The hundred of Butler, on Eyre’s Peninsula, is a comparatively new 
district, but it has been occupied sufficiently long for the settlers to 
realise that some experimental work is necessary if the most is to be 
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made of the natural conditions. With this object the Department of 
Agricultxire was approached, and experiments with varieties of wheats 
and quantities of superphosphate have been conducted during the past 
season, and will be continued in the future. 

Much of the part of the district being farmed consists of easy-work¬ 
ing limestone soil that has carried good mailee; and as the rainfall is 
a little above 16^in. per annum on the average, the solution of the 
most suitable varieties and the most profitable dressing of superphos¬ 
phate to supply with the seed should not be very difficult to obtain, as 
a good deal of our older wheatgrowing country is very similar in 
climatic and soil conditions to that being tested. 


Testing Varieties of Wheats in the Hundred of Butler. 

[Experiments conducted by Mr. fe. L. Butler.] 

The varieties being tested were sown on fallowed land of a light 
limestone nature, parts of which are fairly stony. Eighteen acres 
were set aside for these plots, so that three-acre plots of six varieties 
could be sown side by side. In June the seeding was carried out, 
using lbush. of seed and lcwt. of superphosphate to the acre for all 
kinds. The germination and early growth of all varieties was good, 
but in the spring trouble arose in the form*of “take-all,” and Mr. 
Alcock, on his visit of inspection, estimated the various varieties to be 
affected by the above-mentioned dread disease to the following extent:— 
Yandilla King, 10 per cent.; Gluyas, 25 per cent.; King’s Red, 33 per 
cent.; Queen Fan, 50 per cent.; Firbank, 60 per cent.; Marquis, 50 
per cent. 

Despite the ravages of the ‘Hake-all (Ophiobolus graminis ), some 
of the varieties gave fair yields, as the following results show:— 


Varieties of Wheats—Hundred of Butler , 1916-1917. 


Yandilla King... . .. 

Gluyas..... ... 

King's Bed. ... 

Queen Fan .. .... 

Firbank... 

Marquis .. .... .... .. 

Bainfftll for year, 15.60in. 


Grain per Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

15 23 

.12 1 

10 19 

8 14 

5 34 

4 24 


Manurial Experiments in the Hundred of Butler. 
[Conducted by Mr. C. F. Jericho.] 

On Mr. Jericho’s farm Gluyas wheat was sown on fallowed 
land, with various dressings of superphosphate, using lbush; 
of seed to the acre in all cases. The block of land chosen 
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for these plots was a very nice-looking piece of fallow, well 
worked and fairly free from weeds; but heavy rain did not 
fall early enough in the season to compact it well together, nor to 
germinate the weeds. “Take-air’ made its appearance in the spring 
in some of the plots, and later was more or less in evidence in all of 
them. Even with the presence of this trouble, the plots made good 
growth, and attracted a good deal of attention from the neighboring 
farmers* The returns are very satisfactory, considering the conditions, 
and are to be seen in the table following:— 

Yields from Manurial Plots —Hundred of Butler , 1916-1917. 

Grain per Acre. 

Bush. lbs. 


Gluyas Wheat: No manure. 12 12 # 

Gluyas Wheat: ^cwt. superphosphate. 16 17 

Gluyas Wheat: lcwt. superphosphate .. 16 32 

Gluyas Wheat: 2ewts. superphosphate. 23 32 

Gluyas Wheat: 3cwts. superphosphate. 28 31 


Rainfall for year, 15.60in. 

These results are not an absolute criterion of the effects of the dif¬ 
ferent dressings of superphosphate for the season under review. The 
no-manure and the icwt. plots showed much “take-all” fairly early 
in the season, so they were each cut in half, and only the unaffected 
half of each was harvested for grain. The remaining plots appeared 
to be but very slightly affected by the disease until the machine was 
put in them to take off the grain, when more or less affected patches 
were found to be plentiful. 

These plots offered a good object lesson in the checking of the 
wheat-crop disease “take-all.” Before ploughing the field in which 
the plots were placed, it was found to be necessary to burn the bushes 
that had grown after the last crop of wheat, and in doing this some 
patches in the field were not sufficiently covered with bushes for the 
fire to run. Such an unburnt patch came across one end of the 
manurial plots, and it was only on this patch where “take-all” was 
very bad, thus showing the efficacy of fire in the control of this disease. 
Also, it was to be clearly seen that as the dressing of superphosphate 
got higher, so the amount of “take-all” became less, showing that the 
feeding of the crop gives it a chance to grow away from the disease. 

EXPERIMENTS AT WILKAWATT. 

[Conducted by Mr. W. J. Tylor.] 

On comparatively poor soil at Wilkawatt, consisting of whitish sand 
at the high end of the block to sandy loam at the lower end, experimegjti 
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with various manures have been conducted for the past three years. 
The plots in 1914 and 1915 were of a preliminary nature, and were 
used to point the way to the best type of experiments for the special 
conditions of this particular district.' On the results of these two 
seasons the various plots have been arranged as follows:— 

Mammal Experiments with Wheat at Wilka/watt. 

In these experiments the wheat is sown on bare fallow, in the three- 
course rotation—bare fallow, wheat, pasture—and the treatment of 
the various plots is as follows:— 

Plot. Manuring per Acre. 

1. Jcwt. superphosphate. 

2. lcwt. superphosphate. 

* 3. 2cwts. superphosphate. 

4. lcwt. basic slag. 

5. No manure. 

6. 2cwts. basic slag.' 

7. 2cwts. superphosphate; Jcwt. nitrate of soda (spring). 

8. 2cwts. superphosphate; Jcwt. sulphate of potash (seeding). 

9. 2cwts, superphosphate; Jcwt. nitrate of soda (spring); Jcwt. sulphate of 

potash (seeding); 5cwts. lime. 

10. ocwts. lime. 

11. 5cwts. lime; 2cwts. superphosphate. 

Besides these purely manurial plots, a series of rotation plots, having 
as their object the improvement of these soils by a good deal of stocking 
and but little cropping, was commenced in 1916, with the hope of con¬ 
tinuing the same for a fairly long period of years. Here a block of 
land of 25 acres was divided into five plots of 5 acres each, to be 
treated in the following manner:—Bare fallow; wheat (with lucerne) 
and 2cwts. superphosphate per acre; lucerne for grazing; lucerne for 
grazing; lucerne for grazing. 

Yields of Manurial Plots — Wilkawatt, 1916-1917. 


Plot. Manuring per acre. Grain per Acre. 

Bush. lbs. 

1. Jcwt. superphosphate .... . 13 49 

2. lcwt. superphosphate ....• ■. 13 . 42 

3. 2cwts. superphosphate.*. ... 19 39 

4. lcwt. basic slag..... .... .... .... .. 12 32 

5. No manure .. .. .. .... ... .. .. .... .. 12 

6. 2cwts. basic slag .... .. '..#*• IS 56 

7. 2cwts. superphosphate; Jcwt. nitrate of soda (spring) .. .. .. 22 17 

2cwts. superphosphate; Jcwt. sulphate of potash (seeding) .. *. 21 7 

9. 2cwts. superphosphate; Jewt. nitrate of soda; Jcwt. sulphate of 

potash; 5cwts. lime.. .... ... .... 21 19 

10. Scwts. lime. ...... 14 49 

11. Scwts. lime; 2cwts. superphosphate.. ...... . # . ,18 37 


One bushel of 6aroota Wonder wheat was drilled in to the acre 
on all of the plots. 
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For each of the three years from 1914 to 1916 the following plots 
were harvested, the results from which certainly show the advantage 
of using a dressing of up to lcwt. of superphosphate per acre:— 





Grain per Acre. 


Plot. 

Manure per Acre. 

1914. 

1916. 

1916. 

Means 

1914-1916. 

6. 

i No manure .. 

Bush, lbs 

1 11 

Bush. lbs. 

8 43 

Bush. lbs. 
12 6 

Bush. lbs. 

7 20 

1. 

|cwt. superphosphate . 

3 34 

9 16 

12 49 

8 33 

2. 

! lcwt. superphosphate .. 

3 56 

15 17 

13 42 

i 

10 68 


This shows an increase of a little over 3£bush. where lcwt. super¬ 
phosphate was used as a dressing, which, at 3s. 6d. per bushel, is con¬ 
siderably above the cost of the manure. 


For the last two seasons the following plots were harvested, the re¬ 
sults from which are appended:— 




Grain per Acre. 

Plot. 

Manure per Acre. 

1915. 

1916. 

Means 

1916-1916. 

1. 

4cwt. superphosphate. 

Bush. lbs. 
9 16 

Bush. lbs. 
12 49 

Bush. lbs. 
11 2 

2. 

lcwt. superphosphate... 

16 17 

13 42 

14 29 

3 . 

2owts. superphosphate . 

21 8 

19 39 ! 

20 23 

4. 

lcwt. basic slag . 

11 38 

12 32 

12 6 

5 . 

No manure . 

8 43 

12 6 

10 24 

6 . 

2cwts. basio slag. 

13 87 

18 56 

16 16 


These results again show the advantage of fairly heavy dressings of 
superphosphate with wheat; the 2cwt dressing shows lObush. increase 
on no manure; 9 l-3bush. on $cwt.; and 6bush. on lcwt. dressing. 


Rotation Plots — Wilkawatt. 

The rotation plots are each about 5 acres in area, and consist of 
rather poor soil, both ends of each plot being white sandhills, whilst 
the centre is a rather light sandy loam, with a few silt hollows that 
hold water rather tenaciously. So far the wheat crops have not 
come on land that has had lucerne grazed off, so they are only ordinary 
fallow results. 
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Yields of Wheat in Rotation Plots — Wilkawatt, 1915-1916. 



Grain per Acre. 


1915. 

1916. 

Means 

1916*1916. 

Wheat with 2cwts. superphosphate. 

Bush. lbs. 
10 46 

Bush. lbs. 
12 8 

Bush. lbs. 

11 27 


KANGAROO ISLAND. 

[Conducted by Col. J. W. Castine.] 

After a lapse of one year, the experimental plots at Col. Castine 7 s 
farm, “The Springs, 7 * on Kangaroo Island, were continued. The pre¬ 
vious attempts at cereal growing on this ironstone country, despite 
the very favorable rainfall, were anything but successful, so the 
experiments were confined to manurial tests with the two cereals 
most likely to prove of some use under these particular conditions, 
viz., rye and oats. The soil conditions at “The Springs 77 are quite 
different from anything on the mainland, and although the season 
under review was very favorable to the cereals throughout the bulk 
of the State, it did not prove* so with these plots, as the following 
tables of results show:— 

Yields of Oats at Kangaroo Island , 1916-1917. 


Plot. Manure per Acre. Grain per Acre. 

Busli. lbs. 

1. 2cwts. basic slag. 1 3 

2. 2cwts. superphosphate. 1 28 

3. 2cwts. basic slag; }cwt. nitrate of lime. 1 11 

4. No manure. Failure 

5. 2cwts. basic slag; Jcwt. sulphate of potash . 1* 29 

6. 2cwts. basic slag .. ...... 2 15 

7. 3cwts. basic slag; lcwt. sulphate of potash; lcwt. nitrate of lime 1 4 

8. 3cwts. basic slag ... 1 21 

9. lcwt. ' 4 Ephos' r basic phosphate... 1 1 

10. 2cwts. * * Ephos 9 * basic phosphate. . 1 15 

11. No manure... 1 3 

12. 3cwts. bonedust....‘. 0 88 

13. 2cwts. basic slag; 4cwts. hashmagandy.. 1 17 

14. 2cwts. basic slag; lcwt. hashmagandy. 1 13 

15. No manure... 0 34 

Algerian oats were sown on all plots, at the rate of l|bush. per acre. 

Yields of Rye at Kangaroo Island, 1916-1917* . 

Plot. Manure per Acre. per Acre. 

Bush. lbs. 

16. No manure... 3 30 

17. 2cwts. basic slag ...... .. . .... .. 4 83 

18. 2cwts. basic slag; jcwt. nitrate of soda..... 4 11 

19. 2ewts. bonedust.. .... .. 2 0 

20. 2cwts. basic slag; 2cwts. hashmagaudy... .... _* 1 47 

21. 2cwts. superphosphate >. .... .. .. ,. ... 14$ 
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A NEW WEED. 

[By H. W. Andrew, Botanical Assistant and Quarantine Officer for 

Plants, S.A.] 

During the year 1916 at least seven introduced weeds were dis¬ 
covered for the first time in this State. Among those found by the 
writer another remains yet to be placed on record in this Journal. 
This weed was found on neglected cultivated land at Collinswood, in 



the District Council of Prospect, and, judging by its present distri¬ 
bution, has been established for a few years, although apparently con¬ 
fined to that locality. 


ScORZONERA LACIN1ATA, L. 

This plant, also known as Podospermum laciniatnm , EC., is 
represented by a few score specimens only. It is a biennial (or 
perennial?) up to 20in. high, with a taproot like that of the salsafy 
(Tragopogon porrifoUus) f to which if is nearly related. Specimens 
c 
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here have ascending branches with lateral spreading stems, leaves 
much divided ( pinnatiscct) with linear or linear lanceolate segments. 
The achenes, or ‘ * seeds / 9 sub-cylindrical, striate, and supported by a 
hollow pedicel a little shorter than the achene with feathery pappus 
of a dirty white. Flowers pale yellow, scarcely exceeding the in¬ 
volucre. A close examination of the accompanying figure will reveal 
the rather distinctive globular head of seeds, somewhat resembling the 
heads of the true dandelion, or those of salsafy, both of which have 
established themselves on the plains of Adelaide and other parts of 
the State. Since a great number of flower heads are found on one 
plant, and as each head contains up to 60 or more “seeds,” and fur¬ 
ther, as each seed is provided with a feathery pappus to aid in its 
dispersal, it is likely that this plant will become more widely distribu¬ 
ted unless steps be taken to check or exterminate it. At the time of 
writing the ground immediately around growing plants is white with 
the numerous seeds shed by them. The whole plant presents a very 
weedy appearance; and its value as a fodder plant, if any, would be 
largely discounted by its spreading, weedy habit, which would pro¬ 
bably smother more useful fodder plants. Although an exceedingly 
large family of plants, the Compositae, or daisy family furnishes 
comparatively few fodder plants. At least two species of Scorzonera , 
however, are cultivated in Europe, and used as an esculent vegetable, 
viz., Scorzonera hispanica and S. deliciosa. The species described 
above is reported to be the commonest of this group of the family 
occurring in the Mediterranean region. 


THE MANURING OF VINEYARDS. 


[An Address delivered before the Berri Branch by H. E. Laffer, 
Viticultural Instructor.] 

The question of manuring vineyards is one which is receiving greater 
consideration from year to year, and which will, in the near future, 
become of more importance to the viticulturist. In the irrigation 
settlements along the Murray, where the land is relatively poor, and 
heavy crops are removed annually, it is a matter of paramount im¬ 
portance. This land, which is so admirably suited to irrigation, pro¬ 
duces luxuriant growth and very heavy returns of fruit, largely owing 
to the latent fertility which is made available by the application of 
abundance ef water during the growing period of the vines. In addi¬ 
tion, there is the fact that in these loose open soils the vines root m 
freely that they draw nourishment from a relatively large bulk of soil, 
and thus for a number of years appear to secure sufficient food for all 
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their needs. The time will come, however, when they will fail to main- 
tain this vigor, owing to the greater difficulty of securing supplies 
readily, a fact which is evidenced by the necessity to reduce the 
number of arms upon the vines. It is recognised that vines, in 
common with all our cultivated plants, draw from the soil certain 
elements of plant food which bear a definite relation one to another 
in the different plants under consideration. It follows, naturally, that 
if the fertility of the soil is to be maintained, and returns in the form of 
fruit kept up to normal, these plant food elements must be brought 
within easy reach of the plants by artificial means. 

So far, in Australia, little has been done in the way of consistent 
manurial experiments upon vines, although in the older countries the 
application of fertilisers to the vineyards is a part of the annual cul¬ 
tural operations. 

With the high cost of labor under Australian conditions, coupled 
with low average returns from our vines, the production of heavier 
yields from smaller areas should be the aim of the vigneron. 

Although we have certain rules to guide us in the practice of manur¬ 
ing, no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down for general conditions. 
The success attending the practice depends upon local factors, such as 
climate, soil, and the available moisture supply. Probably the last- 
named is the most important, for unless there is ample moisture to 
make the manure available, and to transmit it throughout the system 
of the vine, there will be little or no result. In this respect, it may be 
said that the Murray Irrigation Settlements are ideal for effective 
manuring of the vines. The soil is relatively poor, from an agricul¬ 
tural point of view, and lends itself readily to the application of fer¬ 
tilisers, while the summer irrigation supplies the moisture which 
makes available the active principle of the manures at the time when 
it is most needed. 

It has been said already that the vine requires certain definite pro¬ 
portions of the plant foods, and although these may be fairly abundant 
in a soil, and create luxuriant growth for the first few years, there 
comes a time when the vine has to do a great deal more searching with 
its roots before these wants are supplied. It does not necessarily 
follow that the supply is exhausted, but rather that the more available 
portion of the plant food has been used up. The balance will be in 
more or less insoluble compounds, the splitting up of which may be 
a comparatively slow process, so that the needs of the plant may be 
fulfilled only with difficulty. It is then that one finds that the vine 
may have too many arms, or is given too much fruit wood, the growth 
and returns suffering in consequence; and if this growth is to be main¬ 
tained, then we must provide for the vine the required nourishment 
in a readily accessible form. 

The main elements required by the vine as plant food are the same 
as in the case of most other plants, namely, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash, and lime; and these are required in such quantity as to render 
the exhaustion of the available supply a reasonable possibility. Of 
other substances, such as iron, magnesia, &e., the quantities used an¬ 
nually are so small as to have little effect on the available supply. 
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Thus we find, in any system of manuring, that it resolves itself into 
a question of profitably applying manures of a nitrogenous, phosphatic, 
or potassic nature. The question of lime will be referred to later, as 
representing more value as an improvement to the texture of the soil 
than as a direct fertiliser. 

Nitrogenous Manures. 

Of this class we have two main types—those of organic origin and 
those of inorganic or mineral origin. The former is derived from de¬ 
cayed organic matter of any description until it becomes incorporated 
with the soil. It supplies during the process of decay that all-important 
soil constituent, humus, which is so necessary, not only as a source 
of fertility, but as a means of increasing the moisture-retaining 
capacity of a soil. This may be considered as one of the most essential 
points in the manuring of Australian vineyards—that is, the increase 
of humus in the soil, and any system which will serve to this end cannot 
be other than advantageous. 

Unfortunately, except for limited areas, the use of farmyard manure 
is out of the question, owing largely to the fact that supplies are not 
available. Where this commodity is obtainable, even if its use is con¬ 
fined to small areas, its value as a fertiliser and improvement to soil 
texture cannot be over estimated. It supplies not only humus, but on 
the decomposition of its substance, quantities of all the necessary fer¬ 
tilising elements are liberated. Incidentally, by its presence in the 
soil, the texture and moisture retaining capacity of such soil is im¬ 
proved. 

It may be said, then, that with few exceptions, farmyard manure is 
out of the question for areas of any considerable extent; but there re¬ 
mains the practice of "green manuring,” which is a practicable under¬ 
taking even in large vineyards. Described briefly, the system as 
practised consists in growing some crops between the rows of vines or 
fruit trees, sowing in the autumn, and ploughing under in the late 
winter, when the plants composing the crop are in a succulent state. 

For the most part, plants of the legume family are adopted, as 
being in themselves nitrogen gatherers, and the most commonly used is 
field peas. 

As a fertiliser to the crop for its immediate needs, superphosphate 
is applied at time of sowing, and as the legumes require large quan¬ 
tity of potash, this manure may be applied in small quantities in 
conjunction with the super. At the present time potassic manures are 
unobtainable; but, after all, super, by itself is in most cases sufficient 
for the needs of the crop. 

Ploughed in just about the time the peas are flowering, or before if 
conditions of climate make it imperative, the substance of the cr® 
decays down rapidly, to become incorporated with the soil In ili 
light lands of the irrigation settlements, nitrification is a rapid pro- 
cess, and this organic matter quickly becomes available to the plants, 
promoting health and vigor in the vines. 
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On the light irrigable lands this practice should commend itself for 
trial in any scheme of manurial experiments. A green leguminous 
crop, grown with super, and ploughed in, should represent practically 
the equivalent of good farmyard manure, with the added advantage 
that its decay is rapid. 

Mineral nitrogen as a fertiliser is represented by ammonium sulphate 
and sodium nitrate, both of which are available, and are very active 
agents in creating vigor in the vine. It has to be remembered that 
their cost is relatively high, and so they should not be used in quan¬ 
tities excessive to the demands of the vines on any one soil. No hard- 
and-fast rule can be laid down, but the question as to quantity should 
be determined by careful experiment. In fact, the whole practice of 
vineyard manuring is largely a matter for experiment at the present 
time, and it is only by carefully tabulating results for a number of 
years that any reliable estimate can be arrived at. As a basis for 
working upon, quantities of from lcwt. to 2cwts. per acre applied 
during the early growing period might be tried. 

In connection with irrigated vineyards, there is one point to be con¬ 
sidered in the use of nitrogenous fertilisers, viz., guarding against the 
production of too luxuriant foliage. This might tend, especially if 
the potash and phosphoric acid were deficient, to lead to a more pro¬ 
nounced unevenness of ripening in the case of currants. However, 
that is a matter which can be easily overcome. Given that other con¬ 
ditions are suitable to growth, it is often astonishing how well vines 
do in soils which are comparatively deficient in nitrogen. 

Potassic Manures. 

While the nitrogenous substances absorbed by the vine or tree go 
to the building up of the foliage and woody structure, potassic elements 
are concentrated almost entirely in the fruit. This is amply demon¬ 
strated in the grape by the fact that the fruit is highly charged with 
potassic salts, the chief of which being cream of tartar, or acid potas¬ 
sium tartrate. The whole of the world’s supply of this commodity 
is derived from the wine industry. 

Potash, then, is a very necessary element in the nourishment of the 
vine, and soils rich in potash are noted for heavy production of fruit. 
Most of our soils in South Australia are plentifully supplied with 
potash in some form or other, although it may not be readily available 
to plants. 

The use of potassic manures is one which should receive attention 
in the Murray settlements, where vines are grown under forced cir¬ 
cumstances, and are encouraged to carry very heavy crops of fruit 
on relatively poor land. There can be no denying that these same 
vines have remained vigorous over a considerable number of years, 
but the time must come when more attention must be given to the 
maintenance of the natural fertility of the soils. 

Unfortunately, at the present time potassic manures are unobtain¬ 
able; but no doubt research will demonstrate that the world’s supply 
is not confined to Germany. , 
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Potash, in the form of either the sulphate or chloride, is expensive, 
and, as already stated, most soils have a good reserve supply. It is 
only necessary to supplement this with light quantities of readily 
soluble potassic salts. We apply potash in the form of sulphate or 
chloride, these being the most convenient forms available; but in these 
forms it cannot be assimilated by plants. It must first undergo a 
reversion to potassium carbonate, and it is in this connection that the 
use of gypsum is at times highly advantageous to soils rich in potash. 

As already stated, the potash supply in a soil may be extensive, but 
unavailable to the plants, because it is out of reach of the root system. 

Nature holds potash in the form of carbonate in the surface soil, so 
that deep-rooted plants are unable to touch it. If to such a soil we 
apply a dressing of gypsum (calcium sulphate), a chemical reaction 
takes place, and on the one hand we have formed potassium sulphate, 
on the other calcium carbonate, or lime. 

As sulphate, the potash is dissolved and carried down to the deeper 
soil layers, but it is in a form of no use to the plants. A further 
reaction takes place, the sulphate becomes sulphide, and finally the 
sulphide becomes carbonate. Thus we have the potassium carbonate 
deep down where the roots of the vine can reach it. This reaction is 
of special importance in the heavier classes of land, which, at the same 
time, are usually richest in potash. 

In the artificial form potassic manures are costly, and must be 
used with discretion. If they lead to heavier crops of fruit, it must 
be remembered that the tax upon the other portions of the vine will 
be proportionately greater and the vigor of vegetation must be kept 
up to normal pitch by supplying the needs of the vegetative organs, 
in order to preserve the balance between fruit and vegetation. 

Quantities varying from |cwt. to lewt. per acre should be sufficient 
to serve the needs of most soils when supplementing the natural supply. 
It may be applied in the winter ploughing, or where irrigation is prac¬ 
tised, it may be applied and washed down by the first watering. 

Phosphoric Acid. 

This important element of plant food appears to be more general 
in its influence upon the vine. It conduces towards the general health 
of the vine, and is said to play an important part in the ripening of 
the wood. It is well known that our soils are lacking in phosphate#, 
and I am inclined to the opinion that upon the Murray Settlements 
more benefit will be derived from the use of phosphates than from 
any one manure. 

Fortunately, the supply of phosphatic manures is unlimited, and is 
obtainable with a high degree of solubility at a cheap rate. 

The only difficulty would appear to be in the method of application, 
and this is a matter whieh depends primarily on the nature of the 
soil. 

It has been demonstrated that soils of a heavy nature have the power 
of retaining the phosphoric acid in the surface, and therefore in soils 
of this description it is wise to place the phosphate as deep down as 
possible. 
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In the lighter soils of an open, sandy or gravelly nature, especially 
where irrigated, there is no great difficulty. On this class of soils 
phosphatic manures should give quick and satisfactory returns, and 
should receive consideration from every irrigationist who desires to 
maintain the vigor and production of his vines at high level. 

Sickly vines produce sickly fruit, and if the quality of our dried 
fruits is to be kept at its present high standard, we must see that the 
vines are healthy and of normal vigor. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that this matter of manuring 
vines is worthy of early attention, not waiting to see the vines show 
appreciable signs of debility. Such debility may mean a diminished 
crop for the time being, and a loss in value which would fertilise the 
vineyard for a number of years. In addition, it is far easier to main¬ 
tain the normal vigor of the vines than it is to renew this vigor once 
they are appreciably weakened. 

It is estimated that vines remove from the soil each year approxi¬ 
mately 451bs. nitrogen, 40bs. potash, and lObs. phosphoric acid per 
acre, a loss which'in the strong rich soil may not be felt for a great 
number of years. On light soils, such as are being irrigated along 
the Murray, where the growth and production are forced by the heat 
and water, the time is not far distant when a regular system of manur¬ 
ing will become an annual practice. 

Lime and Gypsum. 

Lime and gypsum have already been mentioned in connection with 
manures. 

There are very few r vineyard soils in South Australia but have suffi¬ 
cient lime in their composition to supply all needs of the vine in the 
form of food. It is as “improvers’' to soil that they play their most 
important part. 

Clay soils devoid of lime are impermeable to water, and almost un¬ 
workable, owing to their sticky nature. Lime possesses the pow r er 
of flocculating the clay particles, making it more crumbly and open in 
nature. Water can soak down, and the roots of plants find easier 
passage in their search for food. Insoluble compounds are attacked, 
being split up to form simpler water-soluble substances. 

Considering ordinary lime first, we have the two forms, or perhaps 
three. The first is the plain, unburned ground limestone or calcium 
carbonate; secondly, there is quick lime; and, thirdly, slaked lime. 

Of the three, quick lime is the most active in its effects upon clay 
soils so far as flocculating is concerned. On the Murray, the bulk of 
* the irrigated land is not needing this treatment, the exceptions being 
some of the heavy flat land closer to the river. On these portions lime 
in one or other of its forms would no doubt b$ beneficial. 

Gypsum has already been referred to in its action upon the potash 
salts in clay soils, and it is in this respect that it is most useful. 
In its action on soils generally it is not such an active agent as 
lime. At the same time, it has a considerable effect on the texture 
Of the soil, and is a valuable remedy for soils too stiff in their nature. 

Of the other substances mentioned as necessary to the welfare of the 
plants, most soils contain a sufficiency to supply all needs, and it there¬ 
fore becomes superfluous to apply as dressings to a vineyard. 
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SOME POINTS IN WHEAT-GROWING 


[An address delivered by Mr. W. J. Sp afford (Superintendent of 
Experiments), before the members of the Milang Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau.] 

The wheat crop will be the most important crop that can be grown 
for many centuries to come, for it is one of the main foods of the 
civilised portions of the human race, and is becoming increasingly so, 
as the people of the East are just beginning to make it one of their 
ordinary foods. Even without the increased requirements due to new 
people using wheat, the populations of wheat-eating nations are in 
creasing very much more rapidly than is the supply of the grain, and 
so the demand for it must increase. 

Wheat can be grown more or less successfully in all parts of this 
State where the rainfall is sufficient to supply the crop ? s water require¬ 
ments, but to make the most of the crop there are some points in the 
operations connected witli its growth which are absolutely essential, 
and it is to these essentials that I w ish to refer. 

Requirements op the Wheat Plant. 

The wheat plant, like all other forms of life, needs food, moisture, 
warmth, oxygen, and a medium in which to live. Now, the plant starts 
its growth from the seed—or grain, as we usually know it—by sending 
out a shoot and roots, when this seed remains in contact with moisture 
and when the temperature is sufficiently high. This shoot and the 
roots live and grow by using up the food stored in the seed, and when 
this is all gone the plant has to supply its own food. What these 
necessary foods are will be shown if we analyse ^fjiiR-grown wheat 
plant, and it will' help us to realise how, and from where, the various 
substances contained in such a plant are obtained. 

In the first place, if we weigh the plant, and then heat it to the boil-, 
ing point of water, and keep it at that temperature for some time, and 
then re-weigh it, the difference in weight will show the amount of mois¬ 
ture that the plant contained. 

If the plant be now burnt, only a very small quantity of ashes will 
remain, and that which was destroyed in the burning represents the 
carbon, whilst the ashes consist of the mineral matters. This ash is 
then chemically analysed, and the various mineral substances of which 
it is composed are separated and weighed. 
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An analysis like this shows the average wheat crop to consist of:— 


Table showing the Composition of Wheat—Grain and Straw (from 
“Artificial Manures ” by Ville). 

Per cent. 


VOfl UUU ... , , Tt/ # Dc7 I 

Hydrogen * 554 L These 9.3.55 parts are derived from 

Oxygen. 40,32 | a * T an( l ra ' T1 - 


Soda. .. 

Magnesia . . . 
Sulphuric acid 
Chlorine . . 
Ferric oxide . . 

Silica. 

Manganese . .. 


0.09 ") 

0.20 

0.31 

o.oa y 
0.06 | 
2.75 I 

(?) J 


Total 3.386. The soil is superabun¬ 
dantly provided with these consti¬ 
tuents, which it is quite unnecessary 
to add to it. 


Nitrogen . . 
Phosphoric acid 

Potash. 

Lime. 


1 Total 3.00. These the soil possesses 
a Y on ^ v a United extent, and the defi- 
0 99 } 0,onc y supplied by artificial manure. 


Now of these substances the carbon is obtained from the carbonic 


acid gas of the air, by its entry into the leaves through the breathing 
pores, and is then split up by the chlorophyll, or green coloring matter. 

All of the mineral substances are taken up by the roots of the plants, 
and as these roots are all in the soil the only place that they can obtain 
these minerals is from the soil. Besides these mineral matters the 


plant also takes its moisture from the soil. The necessary oxygen is 
taken mainly from the air by the breathing pores of the leaves, but also 
by the roots from the air imprisoned in the soil. 

The soil, besides supplying the mineral plant food, the moisture, 
and some of the oxygen, must also be the medium in which the plant 
is anchored for life, and must be in such a state that the roots can move 
freely in search of their requirements. 


Preparation op the Land. 

As the warmth is supplied by the sun, and as the carbonic acid gas 
and the oxygen are always plentiful in the air, we have no concern, or 
at all events no control of these substances, and so we can direct our 
attention to the soil, the supplier of the other essentials to the plant’s 
growth. The soil to carry a crop of wheat must contain the foods 
necessary to its good growth in such a form that they are readily avail¬ 
able to the plants: it must contain sufficient moisture for the require¬ 
ments of plants, and it must be in such a state of tilth or mechanical 
condition that the roots can travel freely through it in their search for 
food, moisture, and air. 

Also wheat is a plant that has been cultivated and pampered for 
thousands of years, and as such is wholly dependent on the help of man 
to make good growth, and it is by the way man cultivates the soil that 
he helps the plant more than by anything else he may do. 

i> 
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The Seed Bed. 

If the plant foods and the moisture necessary to the wheat plants 
are present in the soil, the period in its growth at which the condition 
of the soil has the greatest influence on the plant is when the plant is 
young—from the germination until it is some few inches high; and as 
we cannot do much to the soil after the seed has been put in, it must be 
prepared before seeding operations commence, and we usually speak 
of this prepared soil as the “seed bed.” It is this seed bed that plays 
such an important part—particularly in a climate similar to ours—in 
what will be the ultimate success of the crop. 

The experience of thousands of years has shown the ideal seed bed to 
produce the maximum crops of wheat to consist of soil that has been 
ploughed up, and then so worked that it is free from weeds and has 
only the immediate surface loose—say l^in. to 2|in.—and the under¬ 
layers well compacted together. This seed bed should be always kept 
in mind, and every tillage operation conducted should do something 
towards helping to ultimately produce such a condition of the soil. 

In Local Practices. 

Where we include bare fallow before wheat in our practice, this seed 
bed is easily attained. Here we plough the land as soon after seeding 
operations as possible, and before the heavy rains are finished; these 
rains compact the soil together again, and we cultivate the surface to 
keep it free from weeds, and to prevent the formation of a crust on the 
surface of the soil, with its consequent loss of moisture. To have the 
soil in the right state of tilth at seeding time, the ploughing should be 
done as deep as local conditions allow, but the subsequent operations 
should be only just as deep as is necessary to do the work required. 
If for any reason a cultivation of any kind has to be done deeply—say, 
more than 3in.—and fairly plenteous rain does not fall soon after, the 
damage done by loosening the compacted under-layers should be cor¬ 
rected by a more or less heavy rolling shortly after cultivation. 

Where wheat is sown on land not bare fallowed, this seed bed must 
be produced in a short space of time, and the simplest way to get any¬ 
where near the mark is to plough the land as shallow as is possible to 
make a good job of it, roll to press the soil and the organic matter 
ploughed under together, and cultivate in some way before the seed 
goes into the soil. This very shallow ploughing is not good for the 
soil, and so not good for the State, so wherever possible the soil should 
be ploughed jvell and very heavily rolled to thoroughly compact the soil 
together, and then the surface should be worked so that it will property 
cover the seed, . : ■ 
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Manures. 

The average analysis of the wheat plant quoted above shows what 
mineral matters must be present in an available form in the soil to 
enable the wheat plants to make good growth. Soil analyses and 
general experiences have shown that of the essential plant foods to be 
got from the soil the only ones at all likely to be deficient are potash, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and lime, and so these are the only ones that 
need be applied to the soil for maximum results. 

Potash. 

The bulk of South Australian soils show on analysis to be particu¬ 
larly rich in potash, and experience has confirmed this by the almost 
uniform failure of potassic manures on our soils. These fertilisers 
have been tried on various soils a large number of times, and it can be 
confidently stated that at the present time potash does not pay for its 
application for wheatgrowing in this State on any but very light sandy 
soils. 

Nitrogen. 

Nitrogen is absolutely essential to the growth of plants, and most 
soils contain but little naturally, for it washes so readily out of them. 
And in heavy rainfall countries it is necessary to replace this nitrogen 
by applications of nitrogenous manures, and by the growth of nitrogen* 
storing plants, if good crops of wheat are to be grown. This has not 
so far proved necessary, however, in the parts of this State where bare 
fallowing is carried out, because the warmth we experience encourages 
the activities of the nitrogen-storing bacteria present in the soil. In 
places where bare fallowing is not carried out, and where leguminous 
crops—the only nitrogen-storing plants—are not grown, some nitrogen 
should be put into the soil as a fertiliser. For this purpose £cwt. to 
lewt, to the acre of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia should be 
applied to the crop of wheat for the best results; failing these farmyard 
manure should be applied to the land to some crop preceding the wheat 
crop. 

Phosphoric Acid. 

Phosphoric acid is an absolutely essential plant food, and South Aus¬ 
tralian soils dhow on analysis to be rather deficient in this important 
substance, The experience of our wheatgrowers carries this out, and 
from one end of this country to the other, to get anything like payable 
returns from wheat, it has been found necessary to apply phosphoric 
acid in some form or other as a fertiliser. The most successful manure 
in this direction has proved to be superphosphate of lime, but the ideal 
quantity to use varies with the particular local conditions. On the 
average where bare fallow-wheat is the practice, lewt. superphosphate 
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(36/38) gives the maximum profit over the expenditure; where bare 
fallow-wheat-pasture is carried out, and where a set rotation of crops is 
maintained, all of the crops being manured, 2ewts. per acre is the best 
application. Of the other common phosphatic manures none have so 
far proved equal to superphosphate, the basic slag, bonedust, and rock 
phosphate proving too slow of action. 

Organic Matter. 

Organic matter is not necessarily a manure, but it plays a very im¬ 
portant part in the condition of the soil. It improves the condition of 
heavy soils and light sandy soils, making them more tractable; it helps 
the soil to absorb and retain moisture, and encourages, or, indeed, makes 
possible, the activities of the useful soil bacteria. Heavy soils without 
organic matter become unworkable, and light sandy soils blow away; 
so that the amount of this material in a soil should never be allowed to 
get low. The fertility of the' soil also depends very largely on the pro¬ 
portion of organic matter it contains. The necessary amount for good 
fertility and good mechanical condition is kept in the soil by appli¬ 
cations of farmyard manure, by ploughing in green crops and stubble, 
and by keeping and feeding livestock on the land. 

Lime. 

Lime is a plant food to a small degree, but is rarely that deficient in 
soils as to be necessary to apply it with this object. It is more im¬ 
portant in that it plays a very great part in keeping the soil in good 
mechanical condition, and in making the soil a good medium for plants 
to live in. It counteracts excessive acidity of soils, a condition not con¬ 
ducive to the good growth of wheat. This acidity also prevents the 
formation of nitrates by the soil bacteria, as it is an unhealthy medium 
for bacteria, and there is no free base to combine with the nitrogen col¬ 
lected. It helps liberate potash for the use of plants, and also allows 
plants to make the full use of phosphates applied. Lime makes heavy 
clay soils much freer for cultivation by coagulating the particles, and 
improves the texture to some extent of light soils. 

Position op the Wheat Crop. 

Wheat is the most important crop grown, and so where a variety of 
crops is grown, including wheat, it should always have pride of place, 
which means that it should always take its turn when the soil is in the 
best heart. Wherever bare fallow is included in a rotation, wheat 
should be the crop that is sown on it, other crops following the wheat, 
not it following them. Where rotations of crops which do not include 
bare fallow are conducted, one of the crops should always be a legu¬ 
minous crop, to return some nitrogen to the soil; and then the wheat 
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crop should follow the legume. When this is not done one crop should 
return much organic matter to the soil and another should be a 
"worked” crop, i.e,, grown in rows and cultivated during growth 
between the rows, and the wheat should follow this cultivated crop. 

Depth of Seeding. 

A point in wheatgrowing too often neglected in this State is the 
depth to which the seed is put into the land. It is too common to 
always put the lever of the drill at a certain notch, no matter whether 
the wheels of the machine sink into the land or not. That this depth of 
seeding is of importance was borne out by experiments conducted at 
Roseworthy Agricultural College. Here we found that the depth to 
sow wheat for the best results was from lin. to 2in., a much less depth 
than is usually given to the seed. A full report of these experiments 
is to be seen in the Journal of Agriculture for August, 1911 to January, 
1912. 

Varieties. 

There are hundreds of varieties of wheats, and as they have been 
evolved for the special conditions of different districts, it is only reason¬ 
able to expect that they will not be all equally suitable to any given dis¬ 
trict. This is certainly so, and in a locality where one variety may 
yield 30bush. per acre, there are hundreds that will not yield lObush. 
per acre. The difference between individual varieties is so great that it 
is quite necessary for every grower to be certain that he is growing the 
one from which he is getting the greatest possible return. This cannot 
be done unless someone in the district—better if it is you—keeps on 
trying new varieties. Every year sees some good new varieties put on 
the market, and for years you may be growing a lot of what was the 
best variety for your conditions five years ago, whereas a new variety 
that would outyield your favorite by perhaps bushels per acre has 
come out. Of course, no one can possibly ti’y under field conditions 
all the varieties he may hear of, but varieties that do well in conditions 
somewhat similar to your own are always worth trying. One acre for 
three consecutive years is all that is necessary to test promising varie¬ 
ties, and very often one season will show you that for some reason or 
other a variety is not worth a second thought. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of January, 1917, also the 
average precipitation to the end of January, and the average annual rainfall. 


For 

To end 

1 ' 1 

Av’ge. 

Av’ge. 

Station. Jan., 

Jan., 

to end! 

Annual 

1917. 

1917. 

Jan - 

Rainfall 


Fab North and Upper North. 

Oodnadatta. 2 06 2 06 0'66 4-76 j 

Warrina. 1-29 1-29 0-28 — j 

Tarcoola . 216 216 0 24 7-68 

Hergott . 106 1 06 0 46 6-04 

Farina . 104 1-04 0-52 6-70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 1-82 1-82 0-65 8-66 

Bel tana . 2-60 2-50 0 70 9-22 

Blinman. 202 2 02 1 05 12-83 

Wilgena. — — 0-45 — 

Hookina. 4-80 4-80 0-27 — 

Hawker . 4-45 4-45 0-51 12-22 

Wilson. 3-54 3-64 0-59 11-78 

Gordon. 5-13 5-13 0-37 10-26 

Quom. 3-24 3-24 0-59 13-78 

Port Augusta_ 1-79 1-79 0-53 9-46 

Port Augusta W.. 1-97 1-97 0-47 9-36 

Bruce. 3-27 3-27 0-34 10-01 

Hammond. 2-89 2-89 0-61 11-46 

Wilmington. 3-39 3-39 0-81 18-26 

Willowie . 3-40 3-40 0-36 11-90 

Melrose . 4 17 4-17 1-25 23-04 

Booleroo Centre.. 3-33 3-33 0-77 15 83 

Port Germein . .. 1-85 1-85 0-63 12-84 

Wirrabara. 2-65 2-65 0-64 18-91 

Appila . 2-26 2-26 0-61 16-08 

Cradock. 4-03 4-03 0-55 10-86 

Carrieton. 3-90 3-90 0-75 12-22 

Johnburg. 3-42 3-42 0-54 10-21 

Eurelia’. 4-27 4-27 0-69 13-24 

Orroroo . 3-67 3-67 0-99 13-42 

Black Rock. 3-46 3-46 0-67 12-26 

Petersburg. 338 338 078 13-07 

Yongala. 3-52 3-62 0-61 13-94 

Oakden Hills .... — — 0-42 — 

Coondambo. — — 0-66 — 

Wirraminna .... 3-02 3-02 0-24 — 

North-East. 

Ucolta . 2-72 2-72 0-59 — 

Nackara.. 4-00 4-00 — — 

Yunta . 3-42 3-42 0-65 8-22 

Waukaringa .... 2-67 2-67 0-49 7-94 

Mannahill . 2-51 2-51 0-64 8-46 

Cookbum. 2-54 2-54 0-68 7-97 

Broken Hill, NSW 3-64 3-54 0-69 9-63 

Lower North. 

PortPirie. 1-83 1-83 0-59 13-21 

Port Broughton . 0-57 0-67 0-64 14-83 

Bute. 0-60 * 0-60 0-65 16-42 

Laura. 1-69 1-69 0-70 18-22 

Caltowie. 1-64, 1-64 0-66 17-27 

Jamestown . 1-63 1-83 0-64 17-46 

Gladstone . 1-40 1-40 0-64 16-00 

Crystal Brook.... 1-34 1-34 0-62 15-62 

Georgetown. 1-80 1-80 0-64 18-32 

Natridy . 1-11 Ml 0-58 18-79 


For To end Av'ge. ’Avge. 

Station. Jan, Jan., to end Annual 

1917. 1917. Jan. Rainfall 

Lower North— continued . 

Redhill. 1-86 1-86 0-63 16-79 

Spalding . M4 1 14 0-47 20-25 

Gulnaro . 1-16 1-16 0-53 19-74 

Bundaleer W. Wks. 1-33 1-33 0-43 17-29 

Yacka . 0-98 0-98 0-49 16-27 

Koolunga. 1-12 1-12 0-57 16-94 

Snowtown. 0-80 0-80 0-62 15-70 

Brinkworth. 1-27 1-27 0-35 15-48 

Blyth. 0-92 0-92 0-66 16-34 

Clare. 1-28 1-20 0-86 24-30 

Min taro Central... 1-33 1-33 0-53 21-99 

Watervale. 1-77 1-77 0-88 27-17 

Auburn . 1-64 1-64 1 00 24-25 

Hoyle ton. 1-52 1-52 0-77 17-96 

Balaklava . 0-49 0-49 0'70 16-03 

Port Wakefield .. 1-67 1-67 0-56 13-13 

Torowie . 2-90 2-90 0-67 13-71 

Yarcowie. 2-64 2-64 0-67 13-91 

Hallett. 1-31 1-31 0-73 16-40 

Mount Bryan ... M2 M2 0-40 16-73 

Burra. 0-68 0-68 0-78 17-82 

Farrell’s Flat .... 0-50 0-50 0-78 18-87 

West of Murray Range. 

Manoora . 1-16 1 16 0-54 18-09 

Saddle worth .... 1-31 1-31 0-77 19-69 

Marrabel . 1-18 1-18 0-72 18-94 

Riverton . 1-88 1-88 0-73 20-48 

Taileo. 0-51 0-51 0-79 17-48 

Stockport . 0-45 0-45 0-79 15-89 

Hamley Bridge .. 0-54 0-54 0-82 16-45 

Kapunda ....... 0-75 0-75 0-86 19-67 

Freeling . 0-50 0-50 0-77 17-85 

Greenock. 0-60 0-60 0-76 21-46 

Truro. 0-94 0-94 0-74 10-74 

Stockwell. 0-78 0-78 0-73 20-30 

Nuriootpa . 0-85 0-85 0-78 21-25 

Angaston. 0-85 0-86 0-76 22-26 

Tanunda . 0-34 0-34 0-84 22-28 

Lyndoeh . 0-68 0-68 0-74 23-01 

Williamstown.... 0-64 0-64 0-90 — 

Adelaide Plains. 

Mallala. 0-56 0-55 0-77 16-88 

Roseworthy. 0-76 0-76 0-75 17-31 

Gawlcr. 0-78 0-78 0-72 19-21 

Two Wells ...... 0-45 0-45 0-72 16-86 

Virginia. 0-42 0-42 0-75 1758 

Smithfield . 0-61 0-61 0-50 17-30 

Salisbury. 0-36 0-36 0-74 18-57 

North Adelaide .. 0-49 0-49 0-76 21-49 

Adelaide . 0-44 0-44 6-72 2164 

Seaton (Grange).. 0-33 0-33 — — 

Brighton . 0-34 0-34 0-58 — 

Glenelg. 0-38 0-38 0-83 — 

Magili. 0-48 0-48 0-83 19*98 

Unley.. 0-50 0-50 — 18-35 
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RAINFALL— continued. 



For 1 

To end ■ 

AT'ge. 

J Av’&e. 

Station. 

Jnn., 

Jan.. 

to end 

I Annual 


1917 

1917. 

Jan. 

i 

Rainfall 


Adelaide Plains— continued . 


Rose Park . 

0*46 

0-46 

_ 

26*69 

Paradise. 

0-46 

0*46 

— 

— 

Glen Osmond ... 

052 

0*62 

1*00 

26*26 

Mitcham . 

0*45 

0-45 ! 

0-86 

23*47 

Belair. 

0*60 

0-60 

100 

28*64 


Mount Lofty Ranges, 


Teatree Gully.... 

0*46 

0*46 

0*78 

28*19 

Stirling West ... 

1*06 

1*06 

1*49 

46*70 

Uraidla . 

0*94 

0*94 

1*30 

44*35 

Clarendon . 

0*46 

0*46 

M3 

33*67 

Morphett Vale .. 

0*25 

0*25 

0*82 

23-32 

Noarlunga. 

0*27 

0*27 

0*62 

20 28 

Willunga. 

0*30 

0*36 

0*75 

25*98 

Aldinga . 

0*16 

0*16 

0*54 

20*34 

Myponga. 

0-34 

0*34 

— 

— 

Normanvill© .... 

0*31 

0*31 

0*57 

20*65 

Yankalilla. 

0*21 

0*21 

0*51 

22*78 

Cape Jervis. 

0-10 

0*10 

0*42 

16*34 

Mount Pleasant . 

0*69 

0-69 

0*81 

26*87 

Blumberg . 

0-49 

0-49 

M2 

29*38 

Gumeracha. 

0*62 

0*62 

1*08 

33-30 ! 

Millbrook Reservr. 

0*64 

0*64 

— 

— 

Lobethal . 

0*60 

0*60 

1*02 

35*38 

Woodaide. 

0-56 

086 

0*98 

31*87 

Hahndorf. 

0*28 

0*28 

1*05 

35*45 

Nairn©. 

0*52 

0*52 

0*97 

28*83 

Mount Barker . .. 

0*62 

0*62 

1*02 

30*93 

Echunga . 

0*64 

0*64 

1*07 

32*83 

Macclesfield. 

0-67 

0*67 

0*88 

30*72 

Meadows. 

0*76 

0*76 

1*03 

35*52 

Strathalbyn. 

0*46 

0*46 

0*70 

19*28 

Murray Flats and Valley, 


Wellington . 

0*37 

0*37 

0*80 

15*01 

Milang . 

0*32 

0*32 

0*67 

16*08 

Langhorae’s Brdg 

0*38 

0*38 

0*46 

15*27 

Tailem Bend .... 

0*96 

0*96 

0*36 

— 

Murray Bridge .. 

0*28 

0*28 

0*61 

14*32 

Callington . 

0*39 

0*39 

0*73 

15*65 

Mannum ....... 

088 

0*58 

0*53 

11*67 

Palmer .. 

0*50 

%50 

0-44 

15*00 

Sedan . 

0*82 

0*82 

0*53 

11*92 

Swan Reach. 

044 

0*44 

0*37 

— 

Blanchetown .... 

0*32 

0*32 

0*55 

— 

Eudunda. 

0*60 

0-80 

0*75 

10*71 

Sutherlands. 

0*44 

0*44 

0*31 

17*33 

Morgan . 

Waikerie . 

0*42 

0*42 

0*49 

10*60 

0*56 

0*55 

0*24 

9*29 

Overland Comer * 

0*30 

0*30 

0*62 

11 42 

Renmark. 

0*54 

0*64 

0*46 

10-93 

Loxtcn. 

1*05 

1*05 

— 

— 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Euda... 

0*47 

0*47 

0*63 

lu-13 

White Well . 

1*32 

1*32 

0*43 

9*67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0*76 

0*75 

0*40 

12*11 

Fenong ......... 

0*98 

0*98 

0*26 

11-93 

Murat Bay . 

1*81 

1*31 

0*14 


Smoky Bay ..... 

MS 

1*13 

— 

— 

Petina ... 

1*62 

1*62 

0*19 

—• 

SfaMky Bay. 

186 

1-25 

044 

15*31 



Pot 

To end 

Av’ge. 

Av»*e. 

Station. 

Jan, 

Jan.. 

to end 

Annual 


1017 

1917. 

Jan. 

Rainfall 


West of Spencer’s Gulf— continued. 


Talia. 

1-51 

1*51 

_ 

— 

Port Elliston .... 

0-65 

0*65 

0*37 

1649 

Cummins. 

0*42 

0*42 

— 

— 

Port Lincoln .... 

0*66 

0*66 

0*60 

19*88 

Tumby Bay .... 

0*35 

0*35 

0*12 

15*00 

Carrow. 

0*69 

0*69 

— 

— 

Amo Bay . 

0 70 

0*70 

0*13 

— 

Cowell . 

1*15 

1*15 

0*41 

11 76 

Point lowly. 

1*69 

1*69 

0*43 

12*21 

Cleve . 

0*95 

0*95 

0*43 

— 

Hummock Hill .. 

2*24 

2*24 

0*32 

— 

Yorke’s Peninsula. 


Wallaroo. 

0*35 

0*35 

0*56 

14*06 

Kadina. 

029 

0*29 

0*52 

15*88 

Moonta . 

0*24 

0*24 

0*54 

16-22 

Green’s Plains . .. 

0*45 

0*45 

0*51 

15*73 

Maitland . 

0*46 

0*46 

0*61 

20*08 

Ardrossan . 

0-42 

0-42 

0*52 

13*89 

Port Victoria . .. 

0*33 

0*33 

0*47 

16-20 

Curraraulka. 

0 37 

0*37 

0*60 

18*51 

Minlaton . 

0*23 

0*23 

0*49 

17*41 

Port Vincent .... 

0*28 

1 0*28 

1 0*43 

— 

Stansbury . 

0*11 

0*11 

| 0*61 

17*06 

Warooka. 

0*28 

0*28 

0*43 

17-71 

Yorketown . 

0*12 

012 

I 0*49 

1 17*47 

Edithburgh. 

0-17 

0*17 

0.51 

| 16*48 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

0*31 

0*31 

0-66 1 

25*09 

Kingscote . 

0*30 

0*30 

0*43 

18*95 

Penneshtvw . 

0*15 

0*15 

0*62 

21*34 

Cape Willoughby.. 

0*24 

0-24 

0*71 

19*69 

Victor Harbor . .. 

0*28 

0*28 

1 0*75 

22*18 

Port Elliot. 

0*31 

0*31 

, 0*68 

20*33 

Goolwa. 

0*35 

0*35 

0*66 

17*93 

Pinnaroo. 

0*66 

0*66 

0*32 

16*74 

Parilla . 

0*82 

0-82 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

0*93 1 

0*93 

0*49 

16*65 

Parrakie. 

0*45 1 

0-46 

0*37 

— 

Geranium . 

0*39 

0-39 

— 

— 

Peake. 

0*63 

0*63 

0-47 1 


Cooke’s Plains .. 

0*34 

0*34 1 

0-56 ! 

14*74 

Coomandook- 

0*39 

0*39 

0-60 

-— 

Meningio . 

0*28 

0*28 1 

0-66 1 

17-49 

CoonaJpyn. 

0*33 

0*33 

0*72 

16-80 

Tintinara. 

0*41 

0*41 

0*48 

18-78 

Keith. 

0*35 

0*35 

0*33 

— 

Bordertown. 

0*88 

0*88 

0*76 

19-76 

Wolseley . 

0*40 

0*40 

0*57 

17-72 

Frances . 

0*78 

0*78 

0*70 

20-74 

Naracoorte . 

0*64 

0*64 

0*82 

22*00 

Penola. 

0*45 

0*45 

1*06 

26*78 

> Luoindale . 

0*67 

0*67 

0*72 

23-32 

Kingston. 

0*40 

0*40 

0*73 

24*73 

Robe . 

0*57 

0*51 

0*78 

24-69 

Beaohport. 

0*33 

0-33 

0*91 

27-61 

Millioent . 

0*40 

0-40 

0*99 

29*25 

Mount Gambier . 

0*46 

0-46 

1*43 

32-00 

0. Nrthumberland 

0*28 

0*28 

0*88 

26-63 

Kalangadoo . .... 

0*67 

0*67 

— 

18*87 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 


Amy ton... 

Angaston .. 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 
Arden Vale k Wyaeea 

Arthurton. 

Balaklava. 

Beaufort. 

Beetaloo Valley. 

Belalie North. 

Berri. 

Blaokheath . 

Blackwood. 

Blyth. 

Bookpumong East .. 

Booleroo Centre. 

Borrika. 

Bowhill.. 

Brentwood.. 

Brinkley..... 

Bundaleer Springs .. 

Burra. 

Bute .. 

Butler . 

Caltowie. 

Canowie Beit. ...... 

Carrieton . 

Carrow. 

Cherry Qardens. 

Clanfleld. 

Clare. 

Clarendon. 

Claypan Bore. 

Colton... 

Coomandook. 

Coomooroo. 

Coonalpyn. 

Coonawarra. 

Coorabie. 

Cradock.. 

Crystal Brook . 

Cummins. 

Cygnet Hirer . 

Davenport. 

Dawson.. 

Denial Bay. 

Dowlingvule. 

Edillilie......... 

Elbow Hill. 

Eurelia .. 

Forest Range ... 



Dates of 



Dates of 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Branch 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Page 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Page 

Feb. 

Mar. 

• 



Forster .... 

e 

_ 

_ 

• 

— 

— 

Frances . 

♦ 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Freeling. 

677 

— 

8 

• 

— 

— 

Gawler River. 

* 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Georgetown. 

• 

— 

31 

* 

— 

— 

Geranium. 

♦ 

24 


— 

— 

Gladstone. 

* 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

Glencoe . 

• 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Glencope . 

• 

— 

— 

679 

7 

7 

Goode. 

0 

— 

— 

592 

3 

3 

Green Patch. 

• 


— 

680 

19 

19 

Gumeracha. 

• 


— 

• 

10 

10 

Halidon. 

* 


— . 

* 

— 

— 

Hartley. 

682 

7 

7 

+ 

2 

9 

Hawker. 

0 

6 

0 


— 


Hilltown . 

0 

— 

— 

• 

— 


Hookina. 

0 

0 

6 

* 

1 

8 

Inman Valley . 

683 

8 

8 

• 

— 

— 

Ironbank .. 

0 



* 

— 

— 

Julia. 

0 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Kadina. 

0 

—* 

— 

* 

— 

— 

iCalangadoo. 

0 

10 

10 

* 

— 

— 

Kamnantoo. 

692 

3 

3 

• 

— 

— 

K&roonda. 

• 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Keith. 

* 

— 

— 

♦ 

— 

_ 

KiKi. 

♦ 

— - 

— 

• 

— 

— 

Kingscote. 

0 

— 

i — 

592 

6 

6 

Kingston-on Murray. 

0 

6 

— 

• 

— 

— 

Kongorong . 

694 

6 

* 

— 

— 

Koonibba. 

677 

6 

o 

592 

— 

5 

Koppio. 

0 

1 

i 

* 

— 

— 

Kybybolite.. 

0 

1 8 

* 

— 

— 

Lameroo..... 

0 


i — 

0 

— 

— 

Laura. 

0 

— 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Leighton. 

0 

— 

— 

a 

— 

— 

Lone Pine. 

0 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

Longwood. 

584 

3 

— 

0 

■ - 

— 

Loxton. 

e 


— 

• 

_ 

— 

Lucindale. 

0 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

Lyndoch. 

t 

— 

— 

0 

10 

10 

MacGillivray. 

692 

—* 

— 

682 

1 

8 

Maitland ........... 

0 

— 

—- 


— 

— 

Mallala. 

0 

12 

12 

0 

— 

— 

Mangalo. 

0 

r~ 

— 

0 

—' 

— 

Mantung... 

679 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

Meadows South .... 

• 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Meningie .. 

• 

— 

— 


— 

• — 

Milang. 

592 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Millicent..... . 

0 

13 

13 

0 

— 

— 

Milt&lie ............ 

. * 

3 

3 
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INDBX TO AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS-woHaiiAf. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

' 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meeting*. 


Page 

Feb. 

Mar. 


Page 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mindarie. 

678 

6 

5 

Port Pirie. 

* 

3 

3 

Minlaton.. . .. 

♦ 

2 

9 

Quom .. 

♦ 

3 

3 

Minnipa . 

578 

10 

10 

Ramco .. 

e 

— 

— 

Mintaro. 

« 

3 

3 

Redhill. 

e 


6 

Mitchell. 

« 

- 


Ren mark . 

• 

— 


Monarto South. 

• 


— 

Riverton . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Monteith. 

* 

— 

— 

Roberts and Verran.. 

e 

— 

— 

Moonta. 

« 

— 

— 

Rosenthal. 

e 

— 

— 

Moorlands.. 

e 

— 

— 

Rosy Pine. 

• 

— 

— 

M orchard . 

• 

— 

— 

Saddleworth. 

* 

— 

— 

Morgan. 

• 

— 

— 

Salisbury . 

* 

— 

— 

Morphett Vale. 

e 

— 

— 

Salt Creek. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Mount Barker. 

687-8 

7 

7 

Sandalwood. 

689 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan . 

e 

— 

— 

Sherlock . 

679 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan East .. 

e 

— 

- - 

Spalding . 

Stirling’s Well. 

• 

— 

— 

Mount Compass .... 
Mount Gambier .... 

t 

— 

— 

t 

3 

— 

* 

— 

— 

Stockport. 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Hope. 

• 

— 

— 

Strathalbyn. 

591 

6 

6 

Mount Pleasant .... 

e 

— 

— 

Sutherlands.. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Mount Remarkable .. 

e 

— 

— 

Tantanoola . 

e 

1 

1 

Mundalla . 

692 

14 

14 

Tarcowie . 

e 

— 

6 

Mundoora ........ 

e 

_ 


Tatiara. 

f 

_ 

3 

Murray Bridge. 

579 

— 

— 

Tintinarra. 

* 

— 


Mypolonga . 

• 

— 

7 

Two Well. . 

e 

— 

— 

Myponga . 

• 

— 

— 

(Traidla and S ummert’n 

e 

— 

6 

Myrla . 

e 

— 

— | 

Waikerie . ... 

679-80 

— 

! 30 

McNamara Bore .... 

« 

— 

— 

Warcowie. 

* 

— 

1 _ 

Nantawarra. 

• ; 

_ 

_ 

Warrow . 

• 

_ 

__ . 

Naracoorte . 

693 

— 

— 

Watervale. 

• 

i 

i 

Narridy. 

« 

— 

— 

Wepowie . 

677 

3 

*3 

Naming . 

• 

— 

— 

Whyte-Yarcowie.... 

• 

— 


Netherton.. 

* 

___ 

— 

Wilkawatt . 

* 


— 

North Booborowie .. 

* 

_ 

— 

Willowie . 

* 

6 

6 

North Bundaleer .... 

« 

— 

— 

’Wilmington. 

• 

— 

-• 

Northfield. 

• 

6 

6 

Wirrabara. 

577 

— 

— 

Orroroo. 

576 

— 

— 

Wirrega . 

* 

— 

— 

Parilla . 

e 

1 

8 

Wollowa . 

• 

___ 

— 

Parilla Well. 

* 



Woodleigh . 

« 

— 

— 

Pairakie. 

* 

— 

— 

Woodside. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Paskeville. 

« 

___ 


Wynarka. 

e 


_ 

Penola ...... .. . 

Penong.. 

e 


__ 

Yahmana . 

♦ 

_ 

_ 

» 

10 

10 

Yack a . 

• 

— 

— 

Petina .. 

« 

— 

— 

Yadnarie ... 

* 

— 

— 

Pine Forest . 

! • 

—- 


Yallunda ... 

• 

___ 

— 

Pinnaroo . 

* 


— 

Yaninee . 

* 

_ 

— 

Pompoota. 

I t 

_ 

— 

Yeelanna. 

578 

— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

j * 

— 

— 

Yongala Vale . 

• 

5 

6 

Port Elliot ........ 

Port Germein ...... 

! * 
i • 

17 

17 

Yorketown . 

« 




•No report received during the month of January. ♦ Formal report only reeeived. 

t Held over until neat month. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of Meetings—February 14th, and March 14th, 1917. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

JEvery producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branoh is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

ORROROO (Average annual rainfall, 13.42in.). 

December 9th.—Present: 14 members. 

Drying Fruit. —The outfit required for fruit drying, remarked Mr. J. J. Dennis, 
in a paper on that subject, were trays, a bleacher, a good knife, a few boxeB, an 
old bucket or half a kerosine tin, and a few pounds of sulphur. The tray could be 
made of laths or matchboard. He preferred the latter, because it was better to 
handle, and had fewer splinters. A handy size was 5ft. 6in. x 2ft. 9in., made with 
a narrow ledge around the top, and pieces about l£in. wide at the ends, under- 
neath, to keep the tray, when stacked, clear of the fruit in the tray underneath. 
The bleacher required a strong frame, 6ft. x 3ft. and 5ft. 6in. in height, with 
handles at the ends like a hand barrow. The frame should be covered with l|in. 
netting, and then over all ruberoid. All joints should be air tight, and only the bot¬ 
tom open. The number of trays required could be ascertained by allowing two for 
each case of fruit, and it would be a week before the drying operations were com¬ 
pleted, and the trays could be used again. In drying peaches, pears, and apricots, 
the fruit should be nicely ripe, but not at all over ripe, otherwise it became 
“squashy/' and did not dry nicely. The fruit should be cut in half with a 
knife, the stones removed, and then laid skin downwards on the tray, but so 
that there was so overlapping. The trays should be stacked on two low boxes 
to the height of 10 or 12 trays. A few handfuls of sulphur should be put 
in a tin or bucket with some live coals and placed under the trays. 
The bleacher should be placed over the trays, and dirt heaped around 
the bottom to prevent the fumes escaping. After two and a half or three 
hours, the bleacher could be removed and the trays arranged side by side in the 
sun. They should be stacked up at night if at all damp. In about four days the 
fruit should be turned, an operation easily performed by two men with a spare 
tray and a couple of small jams, made to fit nicely over the edge on the trays when 
one was placed upside down on top of the other. As soon as that had been fixed 
the trays should be turned over, the jams and the top tray removed, and so on, until 
all had been treated. In a week, or perhaps less, the fruit might be fit to take in. 
It should be an amber color, just nice and tough, and not sticky or i( squashy . 99 
Raisins and sultanas, as soon as gathered, should be placed in a wire bucket and 
dipped in a solution of boiling water and caustic soda (about ljlbs. of caustic Boda 
to 18galls, of water). The berries should be left in until the skin commenced to 
show small cracks, when it should be tipped out on to the trays and put out to 
dry. After one and a half days they should be turned and left another two days, 
when they should be rubbed off the stems, cleaned, and boxed. The right time for 
packing away was when the berries felt nice and springy, and did not stick to* 
gether. If sticky they should be placed in the sun for ia few hours, and then 
stacked up to cool for a couple of hours, when they could be rubbed off the 
stems and boxed. Currants might be dried on wire netting frames (6ft. x 3ft.) 
made from 3in. x l$in. timber and Jin. wire netting. Currants could also be 
dried on sheets of iron, because they required no other treatment t han the 
sun drying. The'* berries should not be broken in picking or allowed to get 
dirty. If a wire tray were used turning would be unnecessary, but if a board tray 
were preferred it would be necessary to turn the currants just the same as other 
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fruit. When thoroughly dry the berries would rub off the Btems very easily. In 
large gardens a table shaped something like a trough was used with Jin. wire net¬ 
ting along the bottom. Boxes were placed underneath, and the currants rubbed 
into them. In small gardens they were rubbed by hand on a tarpaulin and win¬ 
nowed through an ordinary wheat winnower with a fin. mesh sieve. That blew 
away the stems and graded out the big berries. 


WEPOWIE, December 16th.—An address was given by Mr. J. Crocker on 
methods of harvesting, in which he advocated the use of the harvester where the 
cocky chaff was not required, but he preferred the stripper in the North. A light 
windmill could be constructed to turn the winnower. He preferred obtaining a 
new comb for the stripper to having the old one closed, because the latter always 
lost wheat. In the discussion which ensued, members expressed a preference for 
the harvester. Mr. F. Rooeke said that, in the paddock where he cut for heading 
last year, he had during the present year secured a good crop of self-sown hay, a 
proof, he thought, that much wheat was wasted in heading. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

WIRRABARA, December 9th.—Mr. F. C. Carson read a paper on the use and 
value of the roller, and said - that the roller should always work in front of the 
drill in order to press the ground and level it so that all the seed might be sown to the 
same depth. When the wheat was from din. to 12in., or even 15in. high, it should 
be rolled, because the roller took with it some of the flag, which acted like pruning 
to the plant. It also destroyed grubs. After rolling it was possible to fut much 
lower with the binder, thus securing more hay, and doing less damage to the 
binder knives. Whether the land was light or heavy rollers could do very profit¬ 
able work in preparing land for wheat, especially land broken up late in the season. 
All land intended for wheat, and broken up after July rains should lx 1 heavily rolled 
as soon after ploughing as possible, and the beneficial result could be measured in 
bushels at harvest. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

FREELING, November 9th.—A paper was read by Mr. G. E. Roberts on har¬ 
vesting machinery, and the d’scussion which ensued related to the merits and 
shortcomings of various makes of harvesters and the relative merits of harvesters 
and strippers, and winnowers. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

KOONIBBA, January 4th.—Mr. M. J. Foggo read a paper on the cultivation 
of the soil for wheatgrowing in that district He urged ploughing to a depth of 
3in. and then the ground should be harrowed as much as possible, especially after 
rain. As much land as possible should be fallowed early in June or July, while the 
ground was wet. If weeds appeared a tine cultivator should be used. In the dis¬ 
cussion which followed some members contended that fallow was not as successful in 
that district as had been claimed in other districts, because the land always drifted 
badly, no matter how or when ploughed. In the present season fallow land was 
giving no better results than land which had been ploughed just before seeding. 
Other members claimed that fallow had proved most successful, 
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YEELANNA, January 13th.—Mr. T. A. Proctor read a paper entitled 4 4 Poultry 
on the Farm, ’ ’ in which he urged the necessity for proper attention to the housing, 
feeding, and breeding of fowls. Farmers sometimes purchased a stock of fowls, 
which, in new quarters with a good run and all the natural herbage and food they 
required, did well, but from lack of care and management and in-breeding, they 
deteriorated, and became weaklings, among which disease broke out and did great 
damage. In such cases a fresh start should be made, and with proper attention 
the poultry would pay. Members generally agreed with the views contained in 
the paper, a preference being expressed for the white Leghorn, because of its splen¬ 
did laying qualities. 

MINNIPA, December 9th.—Mr. G. V. Lindquist delivered a Bhort address on 
fire breaks, in which he advised clearing a half-chain break for scrub and a quarter- 
chain for stubble, ploughing a furrow each side of the break, and burning the inter¬ 
vening grass or stubble. Breaks should be made around wheat heaps and stacks by 
removing the loose straw and litter with a horserake. Mr. A. J. Godlee recom¬ 
mended the employment of many hands when burning scrub. Whirlwinds were of 
frequent occurrence when a south-east breeze was blowing. Mr. J. M. Casey ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the shovel was the best implement for extinguishing fires. 
Mr. S. C. North advised burning breaks at the end of winter, before the crops 
came into ear. Mr. Elefson said that Mr. North ’s suggestion entailed too much 
work. It was important to have a north wind for scrub burning. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

' MINDARIE. 

November 20th.—Present: nine members. 

Rotation op Crops and Hand Feeding of Stock. —The two subjects, the rota¬ 
tion of crops and hand feeding of stock, had been dealt with together, remarked Mr. 
J. S. Johnston in an interesting paper, because they were partly dependent on each 
other for success. To grow wheat successfully, he continued, a farmer must, after 
the first two or three crops, adopt some other rotation crop, and have stock. It was 
best to grow a crop of different feeding habits, and a crop that would starve out 
takeall. The only crop which could be sown over a large area was oats. A system 
practised at Pinnaroo, and to his mind, the best, was to crop with wheat the first 
year, oats the second year, bare fallow the third year, and continue that rotation. 
In most cases it was only necessary to drill the oats in with about 251bs. or 301bs. 
of super. In the system indicated two-thirds of the farm were under crop, and one- 
third under fallow. That kept the land clean and free from takeall, and good burn¬ 
ing off was obtainable where necessary. Where the country was light and of a very 
sandy nature* oats were practically the only means a mallee farmer had of getting a 
good burn, and ridding hiB farm of shoots, because wheat would only grow thinly 
on sand, and had very little flag. To some it was a problem what to do with all the 
oats grown under that system, because there was only a limited market for them. 
Oats, however, made an excellent sheep feed, fattening them, and causing a fine 
growth of wool. That solved the difficulty of the disposal of the oats. It had been 
demonstrated that lib. of hay or straw chaff, with a little oats, or 21be. of oaten 
chaff per day was qpite sufficient for a sheep to thrive on and grow a good fleece. 
On that basis 170 tons of hay chaff with oats would keep 1,000 sheep, if hand fed 
all the year round, but it was not probable that it would be necessary for so long 
a period. For fully three months of the year the sheep would be grazing down the 
fallow and living on the stubble, and therefore the hay, chaff, and oats required 
would be considerably—approximately 25 per cent—less than 170 tons. Where the 
land was heavy sand he would , not harvest the oats, but would turn the sheep on 
them and save hauling the machinery. He would strip the oats he required for 
grain into heaps,' and cover over with straw until wanted, thus saving bags and 
cleaning. He would save all cocky chaff from the wheat to mix with the oats to 
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provide bulk. Some of the oats and wheaten straw could be cut for hay. By adopt¬ 
ing that system the number of sheep in the State could be almost doubled. An ordi¬ 
nary mallee farm would keep 600 sheep (a low estimate for hand feeding). At 
the present time they would cut 10s. wnrth of wool, and produce, say, 80 per cent, 
of lambs at £1 per head, thus giving a return of £780 from that flock. To keep 
more sheep still, if the labor were available, the wheat could be cut and headed, and 
the straw used for feeding stock. Wheat should be grown only on well-worked fal¬ 
low, and oats for feeding stock on the stubble. The poultry yard should pay house¬ 
hold expenses and a little over, and a few pigs should be kept. In fact, most of 
the produce should walk off the farm, thus overcoming long distance carting and 
heavy roads. The only difficulty was financing the start, but with that accomplished 
the road to success, on those lines, was assured. Mr. R. Shannon considered that 
new land might successfully carry two crops of wheat and one or two of oats, in suc¬ 
cession, but a third crop of wheat would lie too much. Mr. J. W. G. Mann said that 
his land, which had produced oats the previous year was not producing anything 
like the crop which land alongside, ou which wheat was grown the previous year, 
was producing. Mr. R. O. Payne considered oat growing indispensable to success¬ 
ful farming in the malice. In his opinion 501bs. to 601bs. of super, should be used. 
Mr. E. L. Parker declared that the soil in that district would not stand well-worked 
fallow. He advocated shallow ploughing, not more than 2in. in depth, and then 
left until seed time. He would not work the sandhills. Mr. M. A. Francis believed 
in sowing fodder crops and feeding them off with sheep because of the enrichment 
of the soil that resulted. 


BERRI, January 3ro.— Mr. W. R. Lewis read a paper on fruit drying, which was 
discussed extensively. The cup presented by the Branch for the best-kept orchard 
was awarded to Me*srs. Pennyfield Bros., who scored 84 points out of 100. Mr. B. 
Arndt was second, with a score of 80, and Mr. B. Kurtz third with a score of 78. 
The marks were apportioned as follows:—Lay out, 15; pruning, 25; ploughing, 
10; cultivation and irrigation 30; growth and appearance 15; general neatness in 
care of harness, fowlhouses, flower or vegetable garden, 5. There were 21 competi¬ 
tors. The principal failing was in cultivation. 

MANTUNG, December 7th.—Mr. W. Stewart introduced a discussion on the 
stripper. He raised the question as to the height the beaters should be from the 
comb. Mr. Hammond said that he had secured good results from fixing the beaters 
$in. from the comb, and lin. from the thrashing plate. Mr. G. N. Baker said that 
it was merely a matter of opinions and machines; different machines requiring 
different setting of the beaters. Mr. H. W. Lehmann considered that the man 
driving the stripper should experiment. If the machine was cutting cleanly and 
thrashing well it was best to leave it as it was. If the beaters did not cut the head 
off they should be set down a trifle, but not low enough to cause them to “ knock. ” 
An aid to thrashing was to insert a row of horseshoe nails just above the thrash¬ 
ing plate. 

MURRAY BRIDGE, December 7th.—Mr. F. E. Place, the Government Veteri¬ 
nary Expert, delivered an address entitled ‘'Udder Tils of Cows,” and was ac¬ 
corded a hearty vote of thanks. On November 11th a visit was paid to Mount 
Barker, and members were shown the process of leather making at Messrs. T. Pnl- 
tridge & Son’s tannery. Subsequently they were conducted over Messrs. Pope 
Bros,’ farm on the Echunga Road, where a considerable time was spent, and lunch 
was served. The next halting place was 11 Databank ,’ 9 Mr. Leslie Cowan’s resi¬ 
dence, at Blakiston, where the Jersey herd was inspected. Afternoon tea was 
served, and the party then returned home. 

SHERLOCK, December 30th.—After the business of the annual meeting Mr. T. 
Partridge read an article by Mr. A. V. Richardson (Victorian Superintendent of 
Agriculture). Mr. R. F. Mayfield also read a paper. 

WAIKERIE, December 15th.—Mr. V. S. Brown read a paper on marketing 
fresh fruit, and pointed out that river growers could not expect the best returns 
under existing conditions. Cool cars were not provided on the Waikerie line. Fruit 
was all day on the journey, and consignees could not obtain delivery until the fol¬ 
lowing morning. Mr. Ross emphasized the necessity for consignees of fresh fruit 
securing delivery the same evening on which it arrived in the city. 
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WAIKERIE, January 5th.—Mr. A. G. Ifould read a paper on dairying, in which 
he urged the necessity for selecting a good milking strain, a pure-bred bull being 
the essential foundation of the herd. All cows should be tested, and the unprofit¬ 
able ones sent to the butcher. He preferred the milking Shorthorn crossed with the 
Jersey or Ayrshire. Cleanliness was imperative. In the discussion which ensued 
some members declared that dairying was unprofitable unless child labor was em¬ 
ployed. Others held that at present prices for butter a suitable system of irriga¬ 
tion for growing lucerne combined with dairying, pig raising, and a small fruit 
garden would pay a family man. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

December 18tli.—Present: 12 members. 

Fire Blight. —Mr. C. G. Savage, manager of the State Experimental Orchard, 
read a paper on fire blight, as follows:—“The term ‘fire blight* as commonly 
applied in this State covers many diseases and disorders; in fact, wherever a tree 
becomes defoliated or the leaves dry during the growing period, no matter from 
what cause, the trouble is termed ‘fire blight* by many orehardists. The main 
cause of the trouble of what is more accurately termed fire blight in this State is 
due to the ‘shot hole* fungi mainly ( Clasterosporium carpophilum). At times 
growers are apt to question this statement, because, on reading American literature, 
‘fire blight* is found to be caused by a bacteria ( Bacillus amylovorus , Burl.), and 
not by a fungus. A short note on this disease may be of interest, as it is one of 
the worst enemies with which growers of pears have to contend. The disease be¬ 
comes such a scourge that the importation of pear trees from the United States of 
America into the Commonwealth is absolutely prohibited to prevent the introduc¬ 
tion of the disease into this country. The disease may be confined to one or two 
limbs, or may spread through the whole tree. The affected portion sopn dies and 
blackens, rifts occur in the bark through which gum exudes, carrying with it the 
germs of the trouble. Insects are attracted by the gum, and by the means of these 
, busy creatures the germs are carried away to the opening pear blossoms, where 
they rapidly grow and multiply in the nectar of the flowers. Infection of the tree 
takes place by the disease entering through the flower, down the flower Btalk, and 
then to the tender shoots of the tree; or germs may be blown by the wind on to 
the young shoots, and the tree soon becomes diseased. The spread of the trouble 
varies with the season, and, as in the case of fungi, the disease is worse in a damp 
spring than in a dry one, but after the germs become deeply seated in the tissues 
of the tree the rainfall has not so much influence upon its growth as the tempera¬ 
ture. There are three main points of attack, viz., flower, opening leaf buds, and 
any exposed tissue upon the stem or limbs. Hence there hare arisen many forma of 
‘fire blight* such as ‘flower blight,* ‘leaf blight,* and ‘body blight,* but all are 
caused by the same organism, the only difference being the place of attack. When 
the disease attacks the apple tree, the infection usually takes place through the 
flower, but does not make much progress, only a few inches of the lateral bearing 
the flowers being destroyed. Sometimes the whole crop is lost, but usually only a 
thinning of the fruit takes place. The germ is very small, and is supplied with a 
whiplash-like mobile organ by means of which it can move. There is no definite 
remedy for controlling this ‘fire blight,* the. usual practice being to cut the 
affected portion of the tree well below the diseased area, and to burn the cuttings. 
The life history of the ‘shothole fungus* ( Clasterosporium carpophilum) is some¬ 
what as follows:—The spores are scattered over the trees, and germinate as soon 
as sufficient moisture has fallen to wet them through. That usually takes place in 
the early autumn. Spores lying on the tender bark of the new wood germinate and 
penetrate into the young tissue, causing characteristic spotting by the mycelium 
of each spore killing a small area of bark. The spores lying on the bud scales 
send their mycelium into the bud, and generally kin it a* well as the surrounding 
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tissue, which becomes covered with a gummy exudation. When the buds, which 
have survived the autumn attack, open in the spring the young leaves arising there¬ 
from soon show the characteristic brown spots. The affected areas dry up and fall, 
leaving the ‘ shothole-like’ perforations in the foliage so familiar to all growers 
of stone fruit. The spread of the disease is usually arrested as the warmer weather 
sets in, but, when rain continues to fall during the early summer months, as has 
been the case this season, the spores produced during the spring germinate' jfnd 
great damage is done to both fruit and tree. In many cases practically the whole 
of the tree is defoliated, the crop lost, and, the trees being seriously weakened, 
sometimes die. That has been the case with cherry trees in many parts of the 
hills during the present year. Seeing that infection takes place during the autumn 
and again in spring, the time to spray to successfully combat the disease is ap¬ 
parent. Professor Ralph E. Smith carried out experiments in 1906 in Californian 
peach orchards covering some 2,500 acies with very gratifying results. The fungi¬ 
cide used was mainly Bordeaux mixture, made in the proportions of 3()lbs. blue- 
stone and 351bs. quick lime to 200 galls, of water. The results of those tests showed 
that the shothole or peach blight was effectively controlled where the trees were 
sprayed in October, November, and December (equivalent to our April, May, and 
June). Where the trees were sprayed in the early spring time only the curl leaf 
fungus was checked, but the shothole fungus was not affected; consequently 
he recommended two sprayings, one in the early autumn to control the 
shothole, and one in the early spring to check the leaf curl. Where 
possible early pruning is advocated, as the spraying of the trees is 
made much easier, but the spraying should not be delayed to finish the pruning, 
otherwise the season for successfully dealing with the disease may pass. Bordeaux 
mixture is not the only fungicide that can be used against this trouble, as any 
reliable spray recommended for this type of disease should give satisfactory results. 
Burgundy mixture (bluestone and soda) has given the b*?st results in our local 
tests against the leaf curl fungus, and is more easily applied than the Bordeaux 
mixture. It is interesting to note here that in a publication ‘Insect and Fungus 
Pests of the Orchard and Farm,* by A. M. Lea, F.E.S., &c., issued by the Council 
of Agriculture, Tasmania, the fungus disease (Podosphaera oxyacantha) which 
sometimes is very destructive to nursery stock and to the young shoots of bearing 
apple trees, especially New Yorks (Cleopatra) and Stone Pippins, is termed 
powdery mildew, or ‘fire blight.’ The cabbage aphis (Aphis brassicae ).—This in¬ 
sect often plays havoc with cruciferous plants during the summer and autumn 
months. It is of a dull greenish color, but is covered with greyish mealy substance, 
which is easily rubbed off. It usually occurs on patches on the leaves, and the 
soil beneath the attacked plant often becomes greyish with the secretions given 
off by the insects. When badly affected, the plants have a very disagreeable odor, 
which can be detected some distance away. Thousands of specimens may be ob¬ 
served on a single leaf, and reproduction is so rapid that, were it not for useful 
insects, which keep them in check, the growing of cabbages and cauliflowers would 
be a difficult task. The most useful of these insects is a small ichneumon fly. 
When attacked by this fly the aphides lose their soft downy appearance, and turn 
to a dark straw color and become somewhat shiny. When examined closely, a small 
hole in the body of the aphiB may be seen through which the parasite has escaped. 
The best preventive against infection is to keep the plants growing rapidly, because 
stunted plants are more liable to attack. The application of manures to the soil 
before planting, and the watering in of small quantities of nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, and soot as the cabbages are commencing to heart will force the 
plants on and thus aid in preventing attack. The spraying with water at 120deg. 
Fahr. is recommended where the aphides have become established. Pour boiling 
water into the spray tank, and by the time it is sprayed on to the plants it will 
not be too hot, and will not injure the cabbage leaves, since the thick fleshy nature 
of the leaves enables them to withstand considerable heat with very little damage. 
Spraying with tobacco wash, resin wash, or kerosine emulsion will destroy the in- 
sects, but these applications should be applied before the cabbages begin to heart, 
otherwise the vegetables may become tainted. As many of the plants become in¬ 
fested while still in the seed bed, it is advisable to immerse the young plants in 
one of the above spray mixtures when transplanting.” Mr. J. Turner.had found 
that cabbages inclined to be a little open were more often attacked by the aphis 
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than those of the solid heart type, and recommended Drumhead and Brunswick 
varieties for summer growing. He had checked the pest by applying water and 
wood ashes to the affected plants. Mr. P. H. Williams did not favor spraying, but 
preferred to water freely to keep the cabbages growing fast in order that the 
plants should not be checked in their growth. 

Grading Fruit. —In reply to the question, “Is it worth while to grade fruit for 
Bale in South Australia Mr. 6. W. Summers stated that the graded fruit always 
commanded the best price, because the buyer based his price upon the smallest 
fruit he saw in the case. When dealing with the question ‘ ‘ Whether the growers 
of this district could by co-operating and grading the fruit obtain more satisfactory 
results by obtaining orders, and delivering the fruit direct to the consumer, 71 he 
said if the whole crop could be disposed of in that way it would pay, but if part 
only were dealt with the packers would refuse to take the remainder. There 
would be a greater consumption of fruit by selling at a fair price by the case than 
there was now with the hawker selling out the produce in one or two-pint lots. 
There was too great a difference between the grower’s price and the hawker’s 
price. If the hawker sold at a smaller profit more fruit would be disposed of. 
The only way would be to establish a central depot. Mr. Ashby contended that 
there was no fear of being boycotted by the buyers, who would come to where they 
could buy reliable fruit. A great deal could be done by co-operating and putting 
up the fruit in smaH packages and getting the retail shops, other than fruit shops, 
to act as the vendors. By -these means the fruit could be placed within reach of 
the consumers in a form and at a price which they have never previously ex* 
perienced. To deal with apples and pears in that way was a simple matter, but the 
handling of soft fruits presented more difficulties, which might, however, be easily 
overcome. 

At a meeting held on January 15th Mr. F. E. Place, the Government Veterinary 
Lecturer, read a paper entitled “Some Common Ailments of Cows,” and after¬ 
wards answered a number of questions. 

CYGNET RIVER. 

January 4th.—Present: nine members. 

Side Lines on the Farm. —Dealing with small holdings of 50 or 100 acres in 
extent, Mr. F. J. Wakelin, in a paper on side lines on the farm, said that on such 
an area a living could not be obtained from cereals, but sheep were profitable if 
hand fed, and every fanner should have a few, if only to breed from. The first 
'move would be to enclose 25 or 50 acres with a sheep proof fence and divide it 
into two paddocks, so that the sheep could be changed from one paddock to another. 
If the grazing were fairly good, 50 sheep would do well on such an area for three 
months without any hand feeding. During the rest of the year hand feeding would 
be necessary. Good oaten chaff was the cheapest food, and the sheep did well on 
it. Poultry was another profitable line if given proper attention. The best laying 
hens should be selected and penned up for breeding purposes. No other than the* 
best should be bred from. It was better to keep 20 good laying hens than 50 old 
hens running about the yard scratching out feed and hay and eating their heads 
off. Laying hens should not be overfed, but should be made to do plenty of scratch¬ 
ing for their food. Mr. H. T. Noske urged that there was more profit in sheep at 
the present time than when they could be purchased at one-fourth the present price. 
Mr. N. Brennand considered that a few sheep should be kept on every farm, but 
it was essential to fence before commencing. 

HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

December 6th.—-Present: 12 members. 

Manures. —By way of preface to a paper on the subject of manures Mr. 45k Beavis 
dealt with the question of plant growth and then, in regard to manures, mentioned 
that calcareous substances such as lime, shells, and gypsum not only had a mechani¬ 
cal effect on the soil, but also supplied elements necessary as plant food, One of 
the constituent! which, frequently needed to be supplied to plants in manure was 
phosphoric acid. That was supplied by quite a number of phosphatic manures, and 
one of the most valuable was bones, either ground or crushed into a powder or 
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meal. Bones were often dissolved in sulphuric acid, by which means the phosphate 
of lime became soluble in water, and thus supplied plant food immediately to the 
soil. Common manure consisted of the remains of organised bodies of every des¬ 
cription, whether animal or vegetable, in a state of decomposition, i.e., resolving 
themselves into those elements which could re-enter into the vegetable system. 
Manure, which had not completely undergone the process of fermentation bo that 
the Btraw was not wholly decomposed, was best adapted to strong compact soils, 
rendering the soil lighter, and on the completion of the fermentation of the straws, 
etc., the temperature of the soil was very considerably raised. Those substances 
which were subject to the most rapid decomposition were specially valuable for 
manure—they were animal manures, which require no chemical preparation to fit 
them for the soil. The farmer, however, should have some knowledge of how to 
blend them in order to prevent their too rapid fermentation. Reference was then 
made to various substances which were used as manure in parts of the more thickly 
populated countries. 

A Few Hints on the Farm. —Mr. W. Bermingham read a paper entitled a few 
hints on the farm, in which he declared that it was a mistake to use long-pointed 
shares in the stiff, stony land in that district, because the plough had to jump so 
high that it missed too mueh ground. The short T shares were better, and they 
were better still when an inch or so had worn off them and they had been sharpened 
up again, which should be done by the farmer himself, because no one knew how 
a thing should be done better than the user. A paddock on the side of a hill should 
be ploughed up and down, because much more was done than if ploughed the other, 
since the plough was always running on an angle, and that meant taking less than 
a full furrow. It was contended that ploughing across the hill was easier for the 
horses, but that was doubtful, because any implement running at an angle was not 
pulling easily. After being ploughed the ground should be cultivated or harrowed 
crossways at once to keep the water from running off. What was desired was 
that every drop of rain should be absorbed where it dropped. That was impossible 
in some places, but more could be done in that respect. Water running over the 
land did no good. It set the soil down tightly, and that was not what was required. 
When harrowing after the drill, it was best to harrow with a view to stopping the 
water from running, because in trickling down the harrow tine marks it would soon 
wash out little creeks. The same thing applied to the grass paddocks. Tons of 
water ran into the creeks which could be kept on the grass by a little foresight. 
Much could be done with a shovel by turning the tricklings off in different places 
and putting a good coat of stable manure across the little gullies, or super, might be 
drilled in with a hoe drill. That would make a good coat of grass which would 
hold the water fairly, and pay well for the super, used. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

January 11th.—Present: 14 members. 

Dairying. —“ First of all ascertain if the land is suitable to dairying, ' ? advised 
Mr. E. Hutchinson in a paper on dairying, or, he continued, the result would be 
failure and loss. Second and third class land should be avoided, the guiding prin¬ 
ciple being the best cows on the best land. An 80-acre section should carry 10 cows, 
or eight acres to the cow, with a horse or two for general purposes. Each cow 
should average 2601bs. of butter per annum, which at Is. per lb. equalled £13 per 
cow. Cows should be yarded for milking in an enclosure having a post and rail 
fence, the size depending on the number of cows dealt with. No barbed wire should 
under any circumstances be used on a dairy farm. Bails and leg ropes should be 
used according to the temperament of the cows. The bail should be 10ft. x 5ft., 
and 6ft. 6in. m height, with a slab or stone flooring. A dish of clean water and 
soap should be provided to wash the milker's hands and the cow's udder, and a 
shovel should be kept to remove any droppings at once. The milking should be 
done at regular hours, twice a day, except during the drying off process. Cows 
should be yarded at least 15 minutes before milking, and should never be driven 
with a dog. Animals which were difficult to milk or had lost a quarter should be 
dried off and fattened for the butcher. Three months before calving the cow 
should be dried off. Twelve hours after the calf had been dropped it should be 
separated from the mother and tied up so that she could see it, for a week, and 
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then removed, if necessary. Generally the milk from the cow should not be used 
until the fourth day after calving, but in the case of a heifer it should be six days. 
At eight years the best had been got from a cow, though they would sometimes last 
until 12 or 14 years. In that district during the cold winter months there was a 
considerable decrease in the cow ; s butter yield, and therefore shelter should be pro¬ 
vided in the shape of a shed, pine trees, a straw stack, or scrub lands. In feeding 
cows, if water were plentiful, lucerne should be available from February 1st to May 
1 st, but otherwise a ration of bran and chaff (201bs. of chaff and one gallon of 
bran mixed with water) should be supplied twice daily. From May 1st to August 
1st green feed should be supplied. A pure Ayrshire bull should be secured at a 
cost of from 30 to 40 guineas, but it was inadvisable to stint money in procuring 
a good animal. Each cow should be tested, and none but the best kept. Severed 
members condemned the suggestion that the calf should be allowed to remain in 
sight of the newly-calved cow. It was contended that the sooner the calf was 
placed out of sight and hearing the sooner the mother forgot it. 


JLONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in, to 38in.). 

January 6th.—Present: 10 members and four visitors. 

Potato Culture. —After tracing the history of the potato and its introduction 
to England and Ireland, Mr. Joseph Johnson, in an informative paper, dealt 
with its cultivation. Firstly, he insisted upon the necessity for having the land 
in good condition before planting.. The beds should also be harrowed when the 
potatoes were coming up, which would assist in destroying the weeds and render 
hand hoeing almost unnecessary. The distance between setts was important. 
Pinkeyes, Up-to-dates, Carmens No. Y, and Excelsior rows should be from 22in. 
to 24in. apart x 1ft. Snowflakes, Prolifics, and Carmens No. 2 required more 
room. Space and ventilation were required in potato growing. That was demon¬ 
strated by the fact that where a sett missed the roots on either side were usually 
the best. Early planting in a wet season, such as the present, should be as shallow 
as possible, not more than three or four inches, but later in the season it should be 
four or five inches, but at any time the planting should be rather shallow than 
deep. Deep planting frequently caused irregular crops. The best potatoes were 
always found near the surface, a fact which indicated that deep planting was not 
required. Cut setts always gave the best results for spring planting, and the size 
depended upon the number of eyes. A sett of about 2in. was sufficient and two 
good eyes were ample. In some varieties, one eye, if well shot, was sufficient. If 
seed were not ready to plant, it should be kept out of the ground until it was 
ready, with the result that the crop would mature earlier and probably better. 
Bound seed from a poor crop should never be planted, and seed continually saved 
from round could not give good results. At all times, a change of seed was 
desirable, and, if possible, imported seed should be used. He would like to 
emphasise that there was a great difference between seed potatoes and potato seed. 
Seed potatoes were those saved from potatoes which had grown in the land, but 
potato seed was found in the tops, but only in beds which had bloomed well, 
under favorable conditions. It was from that seed that new varieties were 
obtained. Much time was required to raise plants from seeds, but they usually 
possessed more vigor, greater yielding powers, and were less liable to disease than 
varieties grown from the same tubers for many years. Varieties tended to deterio¬ 
rate, and although the deterioration was greatly retarded by frequent change of 
seed and good cultivation, it was advisable to constantly experiment with new 
varieties. In favorable seasons, on good potato soil, well tilled and manured, crops 
of 12 to 16 tons per acre might be grown. Early potatoes were mow liable to 
disease than those grown later, but spraying at the proper time had proved to 
be a preventive of disease. Potatoes would grow anywhere, but were more prone 
to contract disease in stiff than in light soil. The most prolific varieties for early 
planting were Manistee, Bismarck, up-to-date, Carmen No. 1, Pinkeyes, Scottish 
Triumphs, and Excelsiors. For late planting, Up-to-dates, Snowflakes, Sussex, 
Wellington, White Prolific, and Carmen No. 2 were best. He emphasised the 
necessity for greater care with seed before planting. Seed should he obtained a 
month or two before planting and placed on trays or lofts with plenty of venti¬ 
lation. Galvanized iron cases made good trays. The bottom boards should be 
removed, and a sufficient number replaced to allow a free passage of air. The 
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tmyg could be stacked one on top of the other, but in such a way as to allow 
plenty of room between. Seed given plenty of ventilation and allowed to harden 
before planting would become more healthy, and was less liable to rot or take 
disease when planted, whether the season was wet or dry. Seed saved from a 
crop .dug just before it was fully matured would yield better results than those 
left in the soil after the tops had dried off. In taking seed out to plant, boxes 
should be used, because in that way the shoots were saved and heavier crops 
obtained. The manure required depended upon the crop previously grown on the 
land. Where cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, peas, and such like had been grown to 
perfection, very little manure would be necessary, but it would always pay to give 
a light dressing of potato manure. If the land was not rich, up to lOcwts, per 
acre of such manure might be given. There was, of course, nothing like stable 
manure. Most of the land was deficient in lime, and if lime were applied it should 
be done when the land was being prepared for planting, and not at the time of 
planting. Drainage was an important factor in the production of good potatoes. 
Where the land was not of a porotii nature artificial drainage, that was under¬ 
ground drains, should be constructed. Ploughed furrows were too shallow for 
drainage. The drains should be 3ft. or 4ft. deep. Clay pipes were best, but 
rather expensive. He had found that slabs 18in. in length made excellent drains. 
Discussion ensued, in which it was stated that the first essential to success was 
the thorough and deep working of the soil. Stable manure might be ploughed in, 
but artificial manures were best if spread on the surface after planting 
and harrowed in. Eight hundredweight of potato manure was equal to lOcwts. of 
bonedust per acre. If potatoes were planted on hillsides nitrogenous manures 
should be used. From potato seeds it required three seasons to obtain results. 
From 50 seeds one or two good sorts might be obtained. 

Orchards and Orchard Work. —Mr. C. H. Beaumont’s second paper on orchards 
and orchard work was read as follows:—In regard to drainage, I recommend that 
a plan of the intended orchard should be prepared, and one of the uses that the 
plan can be put to is the placing of the drain pipes. If the plan is drawn as it 
should be, on a sheet of strong paper with a linen back, set out with a good set and 
T square, and inked in with Indian ink, and, of course, drawn to scale, there would 
be no difficulty in deciding on the proper course for the drains. I have but little 
to say about surface drains for flood waters. Flood waters, from outside, will be 
prevented from entering the orchard by being diverted, and if it is necessary, flood 
waters within the orchard must be prepared for by digging a trench large enough 
to more than carry the water. Those trenches should be lined with stone. The 
drainage ’ 9 I want to emphasise is the soil drainage, by which surplus water in 
the soil is removed by the drains, instead of having to wait until it is evaporated. 
Drainage prevents a stagnation of soil water, which means avoidance of the ex¬ 
haustion of the oxygen from the air in the soil water, and in the spaces in the soil 
not occupied by water. It is an acknowledged fact that abundance of free oxygen 
in the soil is a fundamental necessity to plant life, and thorough drainage secures 
this. There are several effects arising from drainage, which help materially in 
getting healthy trees, viz., the soil is better ventilated, because it is mofle open; it 
is warmer, because the rain is always warmer than the soil, and it carries the heat 
down with it. The drained soil to a depth of 12in. is 5deg. to 6deg. warmer than 
undrained, and this means a lot in the winter months, because the growing season is 
lengthened and the soil can be better cultivated. The available soil moisture is 
increased, because the roots can go deeper than in undrained soils. We can go 
on to drained land almost at once after heavy rains, without puddling the soil. 
Trees require a moist soil, but cannot grow well in a wet one. The water which 
makes a soil moist is that which adheres to the individual soil particles, in the shape 
of a thin film, which entirely fills only the smaller spaces between the particles. This 
kind of water is called capillary, and will move in any direction by capillary attrac¬ 
tion, and plants probably depend entirely on this for their supply, and its main¬ 
tenance is of the greatest importance. A wet soil is caused by gravitational water, 
which moves in one direction, downwards, and which muBt be removed, or the trees 
cannot do well. The roots of the trees require air, just as do the parts above ground, 
and if all the space is filled with water, air cannot exist there, nor can the bacteria 
which live in the leguminous plants get their nitrogen; hence, again, is demonstrated 
the necessity for thorough ventilation. Drained soils dry deeper, and the roots will 
go down to greater depths. Apple roots have been found 9ft., grapes 6ft., rasp¬ 
berries 6ft., strawberries 22in., and in lucerne 174 days old roots were down 4ft. In 
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wet soils, as all know, trees are invariably shallow rooted, and are easily damaged 
, in the process of cultivation, and especially if a dry spell sets in. Make sure of 
this fact—drainage does not rob the soil of necessary water; it helps to conserve 
that, but it gets rid of excess or surplus water, which would drown the trees ’ roots 
by causing the soil to become waterlogged. Some will probably say, “What about 
the cost; how are we to payf ’ 1 That I cannot enter into in this paper. What I 
am setting out to do is to demonstrate the best way and the most payable way to 
start an orchard, and I can prove that drained lands are the most payable. And 
now, how to go about the construction of the drains. The first thing to do is to 
fix on the outlets, one or many, according to the land. A creek bank is, of course, 
the ideal; otherwise start from the lowest spot or spots, and mark out on the plan 
the system it is intended to install. The drains should be between the rows of trees. 
For fine or clayey soils, the depth of the drain should be 30in., and the distance 
between about 40ft. For porous sandy or free soils, the depth should be 42in., and 
the distance between about 80ft. The actual lay out of the drains is difficult to 
advise on; each lot of land will require special study. But, as a general guide, I 
would say, if near a creek, run all the lines straight into it; but if the outlets are 
limited, then the lines will probably be laid out like the backbone and ribs of a fish; 
but whichever style is used, the principle is the same. If there must be a main, 
then it must be of larger area than the side drains. A drain 24in. deep will drain 
only half the area of a 48in. drain in the scheme. The first systems of drainage 
recorded were in France, in the year 1600, and tile drainage was introduced into 
England in 1800. Brains are formed by digging trenches to the required depth, 
placing in them some material which will allow a free passage for the surplus water, 
and filling in the soil again in such a manner as not to cause obstructions to culti¬ 
vation. The first material used was the end of branches of trees. I have myself 
used wattle sticks, and found them answer very well. Then drains of planks were 
made, sometimes square and sometimes Y-shaped, and with holes bored in them. 
I know of some of those drains in South Australia. Blocks of peat, with holes 
bored to form pipes, and stones, especially rounded stones, were extensively used; 
but, surpassing all, is the tile or porous pipe drain. There is no special need for 
the tile to be porous, but it must be straight. Tile drains are cheapest in the end, 
because they are practically everlasting, and if placed at proper depths, do not give 
any trouble. I recommend that tile drains should be installed. If a ready outlet 
can be secured, a 2in. pipe will drain up to 500ft., a 3in. pipe will do 1,000ft., and 
so on; thus, if there is one length of 1,000ft., 500ft. of 3m. would be used nearest 
the outlet, and 500ft. of 2in. in the higher land. If the lay out scheme includes 
several mains, dig the main trench 4in. deeper than the side drains, and use a 4in. 
tile or pipe in it. Just let the side drains come in on top of the main. No junc¬ 
tions are necessary. Start all drains from the outlet, and keep a general fall 
throughout, being of necessity guided by the contour of the land; but no flat places 
must be allowed, or silt will accumulate. The lowest possible fall is 3in. in 100ft. 
For those who can afford to do so, I would recommend that they ask a surveyor to 
lay out the lines and give the grade; but most gardeners will get all they require 
with a good level and three or more “boning rods" or T's, made 3ft. high, with 
a 12in. cross piece of 3 x 1 timber. The first three cuts of the trench can be done 
with a plough. Then is used a narrow long-bladed spade to the depth, the actual 
bottom being cut with a hoe, shaped half round. With this the grade is completed, 
and the trench is ready for the tiles or pipes. Start laying the tiles from the outlet, 
which must be placed so that there is no possibility of its being overgrown or silted; 
it must be kept constantly dear, and must be protected from breakage; a bit of 
iron pipe is advisable if procurable. Bee that the tiles are dean and straight. Bo 
not qse a curved one at any time. Lay them close up to each other, and drop a 
bit of tarred paper on top at the joints. The final tile will, of course, be blocked. 
A piece of broken tile makes a good finish. In soils liable to silt the pipes, the 
terminal end may be brought above ground by means of a piece of galvanised down¬ 
piping. This is used as a means of testing which subdrain may have become blocked. 
In filling in the soil, the plough will be used, care being taken to send the subsoil 
in its proper place. Heap up the top soil, and it will soon sink to its level, and 
the surface will present an unbroken appearance. If a diagram of the water level 
in a drained patch of land could be obtained, it would be a series of curves like 
waves, the deepest part being at the drain, and the shallowest midway between the 
drains. A point t have not mentioned is that soils of a salty or alkaline nature 
are benefited considerably by drainage, and in course of time the injurious salts 
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are removed. To be successful, irrigation must be assisted by drainage. The wate$ 
removed by the drains enters from under, and gets easily into the tiles at the joints. 
The use of the tile drain is becoming more extended every year, and in many dis¬ 
tricts there is no thought of establishing an orchard before the land is drained; and 
it pays. No one knows better than the members of the Longwood Branch of the 
Bureau the effect of a waterlogged soil. Some locations do not require drainage, 
but they are few and far between, and have a natural system, and generally will 
serve as a demonstration of a successful property. In preparation for planting 
the trees should be ordered from the nursery months ahead of planting time. Having 
the plan drawn up will simplify marking out. I recommend that a number of stout 
wattle sticks or stringybark seedlings be placed at the end of each row. First 
set out the outside rows; drive down a stake at the spot each tree is to occupy, well 
into the ground; be careful of the measuring, 20ft. squares between trees is about 
right. Bet out the middle rows, then the centre of the divisions, and then it will 
be easy to complete the whole filling in. Dig a hole around the stakes, about 3ft. 
in diameter, 12in. in depth at the outer edge and 6in. at the stake. With a bar 
shake up the subsoil. Get the holes out as early as possible in the season; the 
more weathering the soil gets the better. If able to, go for trees to the nursery; 
choose a nursery, if possible, which has soil similar to that to be planted. Choose 
trees with a single stem and a good root system. Make sure that they are worked 
on right stocks, and have no disease. Clear them of weeds, and then get home and 
heel them in—that is, put their roots in a trench and cover then with moist earth, 
each lot at the end of the row it is to occupy. When examining the trees at plant¬ 
ing time, cut off any broken roots; put the tree in position, the roots to go as near 
as possible as before lifting, but taking special care to keep one of the strongest 
roots towards the prevailing wind. Separate the fine roots, and keep them in their 
proper layer; press the earth firmly around the roots with the foot, and fill in the 
remainder of the soil. Tie the Btem of the tree to the stake with a loose loop, and 
cut of at about the height of the knee. The time to plant is any time in winter, 
that is if the land is drained; but do not go on in the heavy rain. Personally, I 
like to start as soon as the nurseryman can lift the trees. If compelled to continue 
until spring time, it may be necessary to water the trees several times; but I would 
sooner leave them in the nursery than plant too late. Do not plant too large a 
block of one variety—that is to say, if planting Rome Beauty (or any other sort), 
do not have more than two rows in one place; put another sort in the next row, 
because some sorts require other special sorts to fertilise them; but I cannot go 
into this question now. Do not plant sorts which are liable to destructive diseases, 
such as * 1 bitter pit, ’ 1 &c. It will depend on the available market what sorts should 
be planted, but it is not good to plant too great a variety. If it is intended to 
depart from the Borts in general use, pay a visit to the Government Experimental 
Orchard, Coromandel Valley, and inquire if they have a record of the sort selected. 
Such a visit will probably be helpful, and may avert serious loss. A select list of 
trees can be obtained from the Department of Agriculture, Horticultural Branch, 
Adelaide. I know that the subjects I have dealt with are open to discussion, 
scarcely two gardeners think alike on the matter; but I have not given anything 
that I have not seen borne out in practice, or have gleaned from some work of 
standard value. 


MOUNT BARKER. 

December 6th.—Present: 51 members. 

Foddee Crops. —In detailing his experiences with land in the district, Mr. John 
Craig, in a paper on fodder crops, said that he had tried many experiments with 
his land, without success. Then he observed that his tenants had only ploughed 
to a depth of 3in., and that their crops came up well, but failed after reaching a 
certain stage. Some of the plants which he dug up showed a cramped charac 
teristic in their roots; therefore he determined to plough deeply and use lcwt. 
of bonedust to the acre. The result was quite satisfactory, the land yielding 
2 tons of hay, to the acre and fiObush. of Algerian oats. Finding that the native 
grasses were only available for three months in the year, he tried to improve his 
pasture land by obtaining a grass which would adapt itself to the conditions, and 
be an improvement on the native fodder. He put in two acres of lucerne on a 
light, gravelly soil, without manure. It happened to be a good season for lucerne. 
There was not a great Showing, but it was a distinct improvmeent. He also tried 
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dover and cocksfoot, and had good results. The cocksfoot grew in tussocks, how¬ 
ever, and it was difficult to cut for hay; therefore stock were turned into it, and 
in two years it had gone. Prairie grass did well for two years, and then died out. 
He tried almost every kind of grass, with varying success, except red clover, which 
did really well for three years. Unfortunately, the bumble bee was required to fer¬ 
tilise the red clover, and as that insect did not exist in South Australia, the plant did 
not seed, and had to be resown occasionally. Bumble bees were plentiful in Tas¬ 
mania and New Zealand, and red clover thrived there. It was a splendid fodder 
plant, and stood cutting in the same way as lucerne. He had tried pasp&lum and 
rye, in conjunction with lucerne, but they both failed. Altogether he had planted 
80 acres with various grasses, and the result was that instead of carrying four or 
five head of crippled cattle, he had 50 head of stock in the pink of condition, and, 
he had transformed what had been a useless section into valuable pasture land. 
The manures he had used had been, at first lcwt. of bonedust per acre; but when 
that became too expensive, he used 2cwt. of guano, and it answered well. Every 
alternate year he used lcwt. of grass manure. Although much might be learned 
from those who had gone before, individual experience was best. Every farmer 
should endeavor to find some fodder plant which would improve hie pasture land, 
and thus serve a useful purpose for the district and the State. 

MOUNT BARKER. 

January 3rd.—Present: 37 members and two visitors. 

Feeding and Breeding Poultry for Egg Production. —The man in charge 
must be an enthusiast, premised Mr. E. Beythien, in a paper dealing with the 
feeding and breeding of poultry for egg production, and he added that sound 
practical knowledge and experience of feeding and breeding for egg production 
were essential. He emphasised the word practical, because theory was a rotten 
stick to lean upon where egg production was concerned. When he used the word 
poultry, he meant White Leghorns, because, in his opinion, they were the only 
fowls worth troubling about. There were many methods of feeding laying stock, 
but it was advisable to study local conditions and work accordingly. Although 
there were many advocates of the dry mash system, after a series of trials and 
experiments, he personally preferred wet mash, because he had always got the most 
satisfactory results from it. Dry mash might be labor saving, but birds certainly 
appreciated wet mash more; and, another thing, they always seemed to be bigger, 
brighter, healthier, and in every way more vigorous when reared and fed on the 
latter. He always fed mash in the evening, but he had only decided to do so after 
closely watching results of trials, which plainly showed that mash was the main 
egg-producing food. It was in that form that extra meat meal could be fed if re¬ 
quired, oil cake, sunflower, linseed, or crushed oats, and maize could be added, 
sulphur or Epsom salts could be given—in fact, mash could be composed of not 
only bran and pollard, as most people thought, but also of any and every necessary 
food stuff required for body wear and tear, and also for heavy egg production. 
Besides that, it was in a form more easily digested and assimilated than when the 
bird was packed with hard grain at night. Heavy grain feeding was a relic of 
the days when show birds were bred, and tight-feathered bodies were required. 
Some poultry writers advocated heavy grain feeding at night, especially on cold 
nights, because they said the grinding in the crop promoted warmth. That was 
not so. Food easily assimilated without much bodily exertion always promoted 
far greater body heat, and it was just on the amount of energy necessarily wasted 
in assimilation that the value of a food stuff was rated high or low, as the case 
might be—that was, of course, all other things being equal. A bird, well nourished 
by day, never felt the cold at night; Nature provided against that. In experiment¬ 
ing, he went further, and after dividing a flock of pullets, full sisters of the same 
age, into four pens, two pens were fed mash twice a day, morning and evening, but 
only as much in the morning as they would clean up quickly, with full and plenty 
at night, and a light feed of grain to make them scratch, and plenty of green feed 
was given at midday. The other two were fed mash once a day, as usual. The 
trial lasted five months, from April 1st to August 31st, that was through the winter 
months, and he found that birds fed wet mash twice a day laid a shade over 20 per 
cent, more thaw the others. That settled all arguments for him; but as wet mash 
entailed too much labor where a big commercial plant was concerned, he looked for 
a method of feeding whereby as much mash as possible could be packed into a bird 
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in one feed. He found that that could only be done, without injurious results, by 
feeding it in the evening. If birds were overfed wet mash in the morning, they 
found the nearest shady tree and slept it off, eventually becoming over fat, lazy, 
loafing sluggards, and the egg yield fell off accordingly. Whereas, if a light feed 
of grain were thrown in litter in the morning, with abundance of green feed at 
midday, the birds were actively scratching all day, and worked up a grand appetite 
for the evening meal of mash, when they could pack their crops tightly with egg- 
producing food, so easily digested and assimilated that they slept comfortably all 
night, and awoke next morning as keen as ever for the grain in the litter. To get 
the best results in egg yield, a pullet or hen must be kept up in condition, and must 
therefore be encouraged to eat heavily of rich foodstuffs. The appetite should be 
stimulated to the fullest extent possible, without actually overdoing it and bringing 
on indigestion. The droppings should be watched for the danger s*gnal in that 
regard. Someone once wrote that “any healthy, normal, well-fed hen could be de¬ 
pended upon to show a good egg record . 1 ' That was to a certain extent true, but 
it was also very misleading, and that was just where “breeding” came in, for 
unless breeding and strain were behind the bird, in most cases, no matter how 
healthy a bird might be, good food would be wasted on it, from a commercial point 
of view. The best of feeding could only induce a hen to lay to the limit of her 
capacity. Therefore a man must start with good stock birds, bred for generations 
for heavy egg production, and only with those that had reached full maturity ami 
were healthy, vigorous, and of stout constitution. It was an open question whether 
the parent birds would transmit their good qualities to their sons and daughters 
generally; still, if both sire and dams were known, a close watch could be kept on 
the progeny, and which matings were satisfactory or otherwise decided. The 
daughters of good layers, even when mated to sons of good layers, would produce a 
fair percentage of inferior birds, which should be watched for and culled out from 
any future breeding pen. Like produced like, only with certain great reservations. 
It was generally acknowledged that it was to her sons that a heavy layer was most 
likely to transmit her good qualities; therefore, when mating up, the greatest care 
should be taken in selecting the male birds. Only sound, vigorous, and well- 
developed specimens that had reached maturity should be chosen, for it was through 
breeding from immature stock, especially when related, that heavy chicken mor¬ 
tality, small eggs, weedy stock, and low egg yields could almost always be traced. 
Immaturity in breeding stock was likely to bring about damage to the flock that 
would take years to rectify. The only way to know the stock and the breeding 
that was behind it was to practise line breeding; and he had found that line breed¬ 
ing, carefully carried out, had brought about no degeneration of the stock during 
the past six years on his own farm. Rather had the stock improved in size, type, 
and egg production; but the breeders were carefully selected and well matured. 
In-and-in breeding was often practised without true regard to vigor, constitution, 
and maturity, and birds were selected simply with a view to heavy egg production. 
That was, pullets that had laid heavily during the first year were selected on that 
score only. A man who did this was looking for trouble, and after a few years 
would surely find it. For it was then that a strain was said to run out, and, of 
course, inbreeding was blamed. There had been many instances of that locally. 
Such a result did not come from close breeding of related stock, and it had never 
been proved that inbreeding, pure and simple, was the cause. It had been proved, 
times out of number, however, that breeding from closely related and immature 
stock would bring about that result. All stockbreeders, whether of birds or 
animals, knew that inbreeding was essential if good qualities were to be per 
petuated. Therefore, they should be careful to use only well-matured, sound, 
healthy stock, that was known to possess strong constitutional vigor, in the breed¬ 
ing pens. The sons or daughters of the heaviest layers should be chosen if they 
had those qualities. 


SANDALWOOD. 

January 6th.—Present: nine members. 

Dairying. —Dividing the subject into three heads, namely—(a) Stock, (b) feed¬ 
ing and milking, (c) buildings and treatment of produce, Mr. Oakshott, in a 
paper on dairying, proceeded to Bay, under the first head, that the cow should 
have good length and depth in the body, including the couplings, showing the 
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capacity of the animal to turn large quantities of food into milk; general refine¬ 
ment of form in head, neck, withers, and limbs; good development of udder and 
milk veins; constitution, as shown in broad chest, much width through the heart, 
a full, clear, eye, and an active carriage; downward and outward sprung ribSj open 
spaced and covered with soft pliable elastic skin; triple wedge shape, increasing 
width from withers downwards, from shoulders backwards, and in top and bottom 
lines backwards; head medium to fine, clean cut, and relatively longer, lighter, 
and more dished than the big breeds, eyes prominent and lively, forehead broad 
and dished, horns fine, ears medium and active; neck longish, light, and almost 
slim, fine at the junction of the head, and widening, deepening, and opening gradu¬ 
ally; back straight as far as the pelvic arch, spinal column well defined, fore¬ 
quarters lighter than the hindquarters, and spare with narrow withers, brisket 
wedge-shaped, arm inclined to be light, barrel long and paunch-shaped, flanks 
fairly well filled in front, hind flanks thin, but not sunken, hindquarters long, 
wide at the top of the hips and coming well down without fullness, hips not 
heavy, thighs inclined to be tight, and more or less incurved, tail not coarse, taper¬ 
ing, of good length, and hanging at right angles to the back; udder long, l^oad, 
and deep, extending well under the belly, and well up behind the tail, evenly 
quartered, well let down, but not pendulous, with the skin hanging in loose folds 
behind when the udder was empty—it should be fine, elastic, and not fleshy, veins 
well defined, hair soft and sparse, teats medium in size, squarely placed on and 
pointing slightly outwards; milk veins should be large, tortuous, and preferably 
branched; legs medium in length, fine in bone, straight, and fairly wide apart, and 
yet well under the body. ‘ i The bull iB half the herd ’ 1 was a well-known saying 
and true. The dairy bull should be stronger in bone, more masculine throughout 
than the cow, especially in head and neck, with an absence of beefiness in body 
and limb. He should come from a good butter-producing stock, and the dam and 
granddam, on both sides, should have good milking records. It was particularly 
important that his pedigree should Bhow no mongrel blood, or hereditary taint 
either in constitution, temper, or disease. He should have easily traceable milk 
veins along the lower line of the belly; plenty of skin along the rear parts of the 
underline; embryo teats large, distinct, well placed forward, and wide apart; 
testes well formed in the scrotum, of equal size and visible from behind; a good, 
healthy, flexible skin; low-set body; a good temper and gentle disposition. He 
should be open behind, with spare thighs, and it should be ascertained that he was 
prepotent. The best cattle for pure dairy purposes were Jersey, Guernsey, Ayr¬ 
shire, and Holstein, but in that district the dual purpose breed beef and 

milk) was most useful. Of those breeds, the Shorthorn was quite the best. In 

pure stock, at two years the weight of a steer should be from l,2001bs. to l,4001bs., 
at three years l,5001bs. to l,9001bs. Heifers, at three years, should be from 
l,3001bs. to 3,6001bs. Shorthorn milk should average about 3.80 per cent, of fat, 
and solids not fat about 9 per cent. Another breed that would be useful in the 
malice country was the Kerry, because they were hardy, with robust constitutions, 
were small feeders, and would live and do well on coarse feed, where other breeds 
would die. They would produce butter at a lower cost for feed than any other 
other variety. Their average yield of milk was from Bgalls. to 4galls. per day— 
test about 4 per cent. They were small, but the meat was of good quality, and 

they were easily fattened. The Kerry cattle made a splendid cross with the 

Shorthorn. In regard to feed and milking, natural green grass or lucerne was the 
very best feed for dairy stock, but, for a large part of the year that was not to 
be had, and hand-feeding was necessary. For that purpose ensilage was the best. 
Ensilage could be made from any crop, preferably from maize; but that was out 
of the question in that district. Crops suitable there were barley, wheat, oats, rye, 
and perhaps sorghum; in fact almost anything in the way of green herbage could 
be used. Mixed crops were good, such as barley and tares, or oats and tares, 
if tares could be grown. Ensilage needed other things with it for the best results, 
such as lucerne chaff, bran, copra or linseed cake, etc., about 401bs. ensilage with 
lOlbs. lucerne chaff and 51bs. cake or Slbs. bran making ail excellent daily ration 
for a cow in full milk. Bock salt should be available at all times, and plenty of 
fresh water. Even when grazing it was a good plan to give the cow a small feed 
at milking tijne, because it kept her quiet and contented and she then gave the beet- 
results. The milking times would be as nearly 12 hours apart as possible, And 
care should be taken to adopt cleanliness in miffing, as in all dairy operations. 
The udder should be washed with warm water before miffing, and a gentle, firm 
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rubbing of the udder with the hands had a soothing effect on the cow, and would 
often make the milk come more freely. One person only should milk a cow, and 
quietness and gentle handling always paid. Dogs should never be allowed near 
milking cows. Any excitement would reduce the next yield of milk. The first 
few jets of milk should be drawn off separately from each teat, and it was well 
to remember that the first m i l k was poorest in quality, and the last strippings 
were the richest. That was one reason for stripping a cow quite dry, and another 
was that it encouraged her to produce greater quantities. The buildings should 
be large, airy, and cool, flyproof, and well ventilated, for stale, offensive air, such 
as was met with in damp underground cellars, very soon spoiled cream or butter, 
because there was nothing which absorbed a smell or flavor as quickly as milk 
and its products. When possible, cement floors, laid so that they could be well 
washed down frequently, were the best both for the dairy and the milking bail. 
Plenty of clean fresh water should be used both for the dairy and for the utensils 
as well as for washing the butter itself. Separating was best done with the milk 
at the§sarae heat as when it left the cow, viz., 98deg. F. When separating was 
only done in the morning, the nights milk should be brought up to that tempera¬ 
ture. As soon as the separating had been finished, the cream should be put away 
in a cool place (if it could be cooled first, so much the better), and kept at a 
temperature of 55deg. or 60deg. F. Medium thick cream was then ready for 
churning in 48 to 56 hours. Thick cream took longer, and thin cream a shorter 
time to ripen for butter-making. It was very important to turn the separator at 
the pace set out by the maker. If worked more slowly cream was lost, and a lot 
of milk would get in the cream; if worked at a faster rate, the milk had not time 
to separate properly, and ran out with the skim. The churn should be scalded out 
before use, and then rinsed with two lots of cold water to ensure it being well 
cooled down. All wooden utensils used should be treated in that way, and then 
rubbed well with salt to prevent the butter sticking. The speed for turning the 
chum depended on the make of the chum and on the temperature and condition of 
the cream. Under varying conditions the butter-maker would know better than 
the maker of the chum. Cream for churning should not be more than about 
53deg. F., as a higher temperature meant that some cream would go off in the 
buttermilk. To ensure the least possible waste, the butter should not come in less 
than half an hour. If, while churning, the cream became too thick to circulate 
properly, cold water should be added, but not enough to make the cream too thin. 
When the butter began to form in tiny pieces the size of a pin ’s head, the churning 
should be stopped and all the cream from the sides of the churn washed down with 
clean water about 45deg. to 50deg. F. Then the cream should be churned again 
until the pieces were about the size of No. 5 shot, when the butter should be washed 
until all the buttermilk had been removed. All the water should be drained off, 
and from Joz. to foz. of salt per pound worked in, the larger quantity being used 
for butter which was to be kept any length of time, say for export. The butter 
was better if left in a cool place to drain before making up or boxing. Coloring 
could be used, and if so should be put in the churn with the cream. In washing 
all dairy appliances lukewarm water should be used first, and then hot water with 
soda (i per cent.), and finally scalded out with steam or boiling water. The 
utensils should then be turned up on a bench, where they would dry of their own 
heat. 


STBATHALBTN (Average annual rainfall, 19.28in.) 

January 9th.—Present: 14 members. 

Why are our Hills Neglected! —Taking this question for a title, Mr. W. H. 
Cuming read a paper, in which he referred to the area of land along the Com- 
monella Creek, which rises 10 miles west of Strathalbyn and, after winding its 
way through some splendid hill and fiat country, flows into the Angas Biver at 
Strathalbyn. There were fewer people on the area referred to at the present time 
than there were 50 years ago, he said. As to the producing capacity of the land, 
if it were cultivated in a workmanlike manner, drilled in May, at the rate of 
lbush. seed and lOOlbs. of super., SObush. of wheat to the acre would be assured. 
Yields of 60bush. of oats were common. Early sown peas did well; potatoes could 
be grown in winter and spring on the slopes of the hills, and on lie damp fiats 
in summer and autumn. Fruit and vines, especially currants, did well; and in 
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addition, vegetables. Experience had demonstrated that the district was par* 
ticularly healthy for livestock, tick being the only difficulty with sheep, and that 
could be overcome by dipping the animals after each shearing. He concluded 
with the opinion that the strip of country under notice was capable of carrying 
three times the population at present, three times the number of stock, and it 
should yield ten times the amount of produce. Mr. Cuming tabled a number of 
samples of fodders and vegetables by way of emphasizing his opinion. 


BLACKHEATH, January 6th.—Mr. R. W. Holland read a paper on wheat cart¬ 
ing, in which he urged the use of a van in that district instead of a wagon because 
of the long distance it was necessary to travel, and the journey could be completed 
more quickly with a van and a team of four or five horses. Wagons and lorries 
were unsuited to sandy country. A van of about 17cwts. could be used on the farm 
for all classes of work, and with a double brake and fairly wide tyres could carry 
a load of 40 bags of wheat. t 

CHERRY GARDENS, January 2nd.—Mr. C. Ric$s read a paper entitled “Some 
Reasons Why Our Young Men Leave the Country for the Towns and Cities.” The 
paper had been previously read at the Hills Conference. 

CLARENDON, November 6.—Mr. II. C. Harper read a short paper on weeds 
that trouble the farmer, in which he urged that if, when noxious weeds made 
their first appearance, farmers took the trouble to eradicate and destroy them, 
they would save themselves much trouble and loss. 

KANMANTOO, January 0th.—After discussing the best method of exterminat¬ 
ing foxes, it was resolved that all farmers and settlers throughout the State be 
urged to commence poisoning foxes about March 24th, and to continue operations 
until the end of April. It was pointed out that, if only a few lambs in eaeh dis¬ 
trict were saved, it would be well worth the trouble considering the present price 
of sheep. 

MacGILLIVRAY, December 5th.—A paper was read by Mr. H. E. Petras, on 
foals. He expressed the opinion that a foal should be handled early, probably at 
weaning time. It should be caught with a lasso, the rope passed around a post, 
and the foal allowed to pull as much aB it wished. After some pulling the lasso 
should be taken off, a rope fastened around the neck, and the foal tied to a post, 
where it could make a complete circuit. The rope should have a play of not 
more than 2ft., and should be adjusted so that the animal could not get its feet 
entangled. After standing for an hour it would be easy to make the foal follow 
on the rope. Foals treated in that way were really half broken. Mr. H. D. Inglis 
and H. C. Williams agreed as to the advisability of tying up foals. Mr. A. J. 
Nicholls and Mr. R. Wheaton preferred to leave the handling of the animals until 
they were broken in. 

MILANG, January 13th.—In the course of a free parliament, Mr. C. W. Ness 
said that last* season he had used Dorset Horn and Shropshire rams, and his 
experience had been that although the Dorset Horn lambs appeared to be bigger 
and heavier than the Shropshires, when put in the scales the Shropshires were 
invariably the heavier. Mr. 8. H. Goldsworthy said that he found oats far better 
than chaff to feed to ewes in lamb. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

MUNDALLA. 

December 18th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Oats versus Wheat. —Taking oats as the hay crop, Mr. J. E. Stand*, in a paper 
discussing the relative merits of oats and wheat, said that he preferred oats to 
wheat, because a heavier cut could be relied upon. Land which Was side of wheat 
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would produce a good crop of oats. Horses would do more hard work on a diet of 
oaten chaff than on a diet of wheaten chaff. There were diverse opinions as to 
the proper stage at which to cut for hay, but, in his experience, when cut green 
it was inclined to be bitter, and stock did not eat it readily. He preferred to cut 
for hay on the ripe side, and following closely behind the binder stook it at once. 
If large round stooks were built properly it required a good deal of rain to damage 
the hay. He had known hay well stooked to be quite fresh when opened lip after 
three or four inches of rain. Only the outside sheaves were slightly discolored. The 
objections to using wheat for hay were that if cut on the green side the color 
was nice and fresh, but there was no strength in the feed. If cut on the ripe side 
it was too heating, and horses were more liable to suffer from sore shoulders than if 
fed on oaten chaff. 


NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

0 January 13th.—Present: 17 members. 

Advantages of Educating Children in Elementary Agriculture. —The 
underlying suggestion at the back of educating children in elementary agriculture 
was that those elements should be inculcated chiefly by the schools, remarked Mr. 
C. J. Jenner, in a paper on that subject. But of course, he continued, the parent 
or employer would be frequently pointing out to those under his charge, if they 
happened to be on a farm, illustrations of the principles of agriculture as they 
arose. Two reasons made the question a national one—(1) The importance of 
the nation’s food supply being maintained; and (2) the lack of abundant coal 
supply in Australia generally, and particularly in South Australia, which must 
retard the States in regard to manufactures. For that reason, apart altogether 
from the complex industrial problems which confronted them, South Australia’s 
prosperity must depend, for the present, largely on its wool and wheat production. 
It was important, therefore, that the coining generation, especially those living 
in the country, should have its attention turned to agriculture. A large percentage 
of the boys in country schools would ultimately settle on the land, and it would 
be of great value to them if their mental activities should be bent early towards 
the land, in order that they might enter upon their responsibilities with some clear 
understanding of the principles which made for success. It was not so much a 
question of the amount of information imparted, as of the thought provoked. If 
an energetic lad, with tendencies towards agriculture, could be stimulated to think 
of the possibilities of properly cultivated land, and be given fair scope, his future 
was assured, whether he devoted his attention to growing grain or fodder or to 
raising horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs. It all depended on a few elementary prin¬ 
ciples, which, to some extent, could be pointed out and experimentally illustrated 
at school. Early and correct thinking must lead to greater efficiency, which was 
the clarion call of the day in all businesses. The tendency of the times was 
towards intense culture, and the greatest success must flow’ from following scien¬ 
tific principles. If the lad at school had been taught the elements of agriculture, 
that thought was instilled into his mind, and it might be that labor considerations 
w T ould lead to the working of smaller holdings, in which the problems of intense 
culture would occupy a prominent place. Agricultural training taught the children 
to observe cause and effect. All teaching should be of an experimental character, 
and careful records should be kept. The “how” and “why” of things should 
"be constantly before the pupil, and the course he would recommend would be as 
follows:—3. Soil—Origins of soils; kinds of soils and their characteristics; 
inorganic and organic elements in the soil. 2. Plant life—Kinds of grain crops 
and uses in production of flour, meal, hay, alcohol, etc. 3. Other crops—-Sorghum, 
peas, lucerne, and their values; germination, relation of soil and air, influence of 
light (heat and moisture), selection of seed. 4. Tillage—Meaning and purposes 
of trenching, ploughing, fallowing, dry farming. 5. Diseases—Kinds of diseases, 
avoidance of diseases, purpose of pickling, etc. 6. Manures—Kiuds and uses of 
manures, rotation of crops. It seemed to him that more use ought to be made 
of the Agricultural College, and perhaps the high schools could be utilised in 
developing agricultural education on a scientific basis. Mr. C. Bray said that the 
paper was interesting and scholarly. Mr. A. Johnstone did not believe in the 
primary school hours being taken up In such subjects, which could not be taught 
properly in school hours, and it was only wasting time to attempt it. There 
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should be a separate department for imparting such knowledge. Mr. W. E. 
Rogers, though not quite agreeing to the teaching of agriculture to the children, 
considered that a great deal of knowledge of agriculture could be imparted at 
school which would be useful in after life. Mr. F. A. Holmes believed that if 
agriculture, in an elementary form, were taught in the schools it would be useful 
in after years. Mr. S. H. Shinckel held that it did a boy good to know some¬ 
thing of agriculture, and it would encourage him to cultivate little things which 
would beautify his home if he did not follow farming in after life. 


KONGORONG, January 2nd.—Mr. T. Dixon read a paper on lucerne growing, 
in which he urged its advantages as a fodder for stock generally, especially dairy 
stocks. For five years he had grown lucerne around his homestead, and since last 
July had taken five cuts from it. He had sown the seed in August, about Bibs, of 
seed being used on a quarter of an acre patch, and he had applied stable manure 
once. Mr. F. Kemp said that the roots of lucerne went down very deeply. Mr. 
E. E. Morrison was of opinion that lucerne would not do on wet ground. Bandy 
loam was better than stiff soil if there was a clay bottom. Irrigation was neces¬ 
sary to secure the best results. It was also well to inoculate with the necessary bac¬ 
teria. Mr. W. A. Aslin recommended commencing with a small patch, and then 
extending it. Mr. C. 8. McLean had seen lucerne flourish on 6in. of soil next to 
limestone. Mr. C. Kemp said that 4ft. of soil above clay was required. 


LOCKJAW. 

Lockjaw, or tetanus, is a poisoning of the great nerve centres by 
material produced by the bacillus tetani. This germ is present in all 
soil, but only becomes active in the animal body when in a wound to 
which there is only a limited access of air. In an ordinary way an 
antidote is produced in the blood, and the bad effects prevented. 
When, however, this is not produced in sufficient quantity to counter¬ 
act the poison produced, the symptoms of the disease appear. Nature 
cures a large number of cases by this method. Prevention is assisted 
by the use of a serum which increases the activity of the preventive 
substance, but this is of little use once the disease is established. The 
free use of Epsom salts, 6ozs. to 8ozs. of which will be sucked up by a 
horse daily, so alters the blood that the poison is broken up, and if 
started early enough is a safe method of treatment, —Fras. Evelyn 
Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., in reply to a correspondent. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS, 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

On Wednesday, March 28th, the Northern Yorke Peninsula 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau will meet in conference at 
Kadina. Sessions will be held in the morning and afternoon. 

This gathering will be followed by the conference of South-Eastern 
Branches, which is being held this year at Bordertown, on Wednesday, 
April 4th. 

At both gatherings, which, as usual, will be open to the public, ad¬ 
dresses will be given by officers of the Department of Agriculture, 
papers read by members of the local Branches, and subjects of topical 
interest will be discussed. 


Ground Wheat versus Whole Wheat for Fattening Pigs. 

Forty spring pigs, divided into four lots of 10 each, w r ere used in 
experiments conducted by the Department of Animal Husbandry of 
the Experimental Station at Lincoln for the purpose of determining 
the relative feeding values of whole wheat and ground wheat when fed 
to fattening pigs. To the first lot of 10, soaked whole wheat was fed ; 
to the second, soaked whole wheat 19 parts, tankage (slaughter-house 
refuse) 1 part. Lot 3 received soaked ground wheat, and lot 4 soaked 
ground wheat 19 parts, and tankage 1 part. 

The facts arrived at were that when wheat comprised the entire 
feed for fattening pigs, (1) 31bs. of soaked ground wheat produced as 
much gain as 41bs. soaked whole wheat; (2) ground wheat produced 
gains 42 per cent, faster than whole wheat; (3) a noticeable amount 
of wheat passed through the pigs undigested. When a mixture of 
19 parts of wheat and 1 part tankage comprised the entire feeding for 
fattening pigs, (1) 61bs. ground wheat produced practically as much 
gain as 71bs. of whole wheat; (2) ground wheat produced gains 21 per 
cent, faster than whole wheat; (3) the whole wheat was apparently 
better digested when fed with tankage than fed without tankage. 
Ground wheat proved more profitable than whole wheat for fattening 
pigs, either when fed with or without tankage. 

These facts, says the International Review of the Science and 
Practice of Agriculture , lead to the following conclusions:—A great 
saving can be effected by grinding the wheat for fattening pigs; pigs 
can be fattened and marketed on a shorter feed with the ground wheat 
than with the whole wheat ; owing to the faster gains made and the 
better finish obtained, small amounts of tankage can be profitably fed 
with ground ujheat. In case grinding the wheat is not practicable, a 
small amount of tankage fed with whole wheat will materially increase 
the rate of gain, and, on the basis of the prices adopted, will materially 
increase Ihe profit obtained. 
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Paralysis. 

From time to time, especially after harvest, inquiries come in as 
to the cause and treatment of a form of paralysis which attacks horses, 
generally several in a stable, and most often blacks, browns, and greys 
of 2 to 7 years. The disease has been called by fearful names, such as 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, toxaemic paralysis, and so forth. The causes 
are not scientifically investigated, says the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. 
E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.), but observation shows that a combina¬ 
tion of circumstances is required which fortunately seldom occur to¬ 
gether. These are, a stage in the development of worms of the bloodworm 
kind whieh produce a poison capable of causing paralysis; change in the 
digestibility of food, such as new chaff and wheat; the growth of 
moulds, many nearly related to smut and rust; hard continuous work 
such as harvest involves; exposure to heat or cold; the inoculation of 
minute parasites by biting flies, which are fond of breeding in scrub 
and mature about hay harvest. The symptoms are well known, loss 
of pow r er of the hind quarters, spreading over the body, including the 
tongue and throat, preceded by constipation, but the urine is generally 
freely—perhaps too freely—passed. Treatment should commence by 
clearing the bowels by aloes and enemas, slinging early, a tablespoonful 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic and a teaspoonful of sulphate of 
quinine tw r o or three times a day, mustard and liniment along the 
spine, and hand rubbing the limbs frequently. If qualified veterinary 
aid is available it should be obtained early, or the chance of recovery 
is materially lessened. 


Dipping Sheep: A Warning to Flockowners. 

At the last meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture the Chief 
Inspector of Stock (Mr. T. H. Williams) again directed attention to 
the necessity for owners of sheep dipping the animals in poisonous 
powder dips. Some owners were still using non-poisonous carbolic 
dips, he said, and only recently a case had come under his notice in 
which a flock had been treated with a non-poisonous preparation, and 
three weeks after dipping the animals were showing signs of tick and 
lice infection. His attention had been directed to instances in which 
agents for non-poisonous dips had misled purchasers into believing 
that they were complying with the requirements of the Stock Diseases 
Act by using these dips. Legislation required sheepowners to use 
poisonous powder dips, and anything else was useless. 


ZmportB and Exports of Fruits, Plants, Etc. 

During the month of December, 1916, 4,619bush. of fresh fruits, 
3,722bushu of bananas, 604 bags of potatoes, 96 bags of onions, 4pkgs. 
of other vegetables, Slpkgs. of plants, seeds, and # bulbs, 662 empty 
casks, and 116 empty cases, and 18pkgs. bags were examined and 
admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the “Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910. M One hundred and 
two bushels of bananas were destroyed, being overripe, and 18pkgs. 
empty bag$» fumigated. Under the Federal Commerce Act, 3,381 
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pkgs. of dried fruit and 200pkgs. preserved fruit were exported to 
oversea markets. These were consigned as follows:—For New Zea¬ 
land, 180pkgs. of dried fruit and 200pkgs. of preserved fruit; for 
London, l,201pkgs. dried fruit; for Vancouver, 2,000pkgs. of dried 
fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 4,813pkgs. of seeds, 
plants and bulbs, etc., were examined and admitted from oversea 
sources. 

During the month of January, 1917, 269bush. of fresh fruits, 
10,410bush. of bananas. 20 bags of potatoes, 23pkgs. of other vege¬ 
tables, and 2,068 empty wine casks were examined and admitted at 
Adelaide and Port AdeKRde under the “Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910”; 410busl). of bananas were 
destroyed, being overripe, and 298 empty wine casks fumigated. 
Under the Federal Commerce Act 627pkgs. of dried fruits were 
exported to oversea markets. These were consigned as follows:— 
For New Zealand, 260pkgs. dried fruits; for London, 367pkgs. of 
dried fruits. Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 874pkgs. of seeds, 
fruits, plants, bulbs, etc., were examined and admitted from oversea 
sources. Of these 4 bags of Fenugreek seed were cleaned on account 
of the presence of proclaimed weed pests, etc. 


PLUMS. 


With the object of securing a continuous supply of fruit throughout 
the season, a correspondent has sought information respecting varie¬ 
ties to plant. The following list, supplied by the Horticultural In¬ 
structor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) may be taken as an approximate succession 
of plums, principally for use for dessert and jam making:— 


(B) Rivers’ Early Prolific 
(J) Wright’s Early 
(J) Formosa 
(B) Clyman 
(B) Hill End 
(B) Early New Orleans 
(J) Burbank 
(BD) Angelina Burdett 
(J) Wickson 
(WD) Greengage 
(BD) Sugar Prune 
(B) Blue Diamond 


(W) Washington 

(BD) President 
(WD) Jefferson 

(B) Prince Englebert 
(J) Satsuma 
(J) October Purple 
(BD) Prune D ’Agen 
(B) Grand Duke * 

(WD) Reine Claude do Bavay 
(WD) Golden Drop (Coe’s) 

(J) Kelsey 


(W) white to yellow, (D) drying sorts, (B) blue to purple, (J) Japanese. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT, 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “ The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture , Adelaide/’ 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Pi.Acfc, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.] 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry department. Replies to those questions of more general interest 
only have been published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post.— Ed.] 

*‘N. G. Z.,'' Lyndoeh, has a horse, timid, loses condition in cold weather, and 
rubs ta 31. 

Reply—The symptoms point to worms, especially the whip worms or Oxyuris 
curvula. Prepare for physic by feeding on bran only for two days, then give a five 
dram physic ball, obtainable from a chemist. When this has ceased to scour put 
on ordinary feed, and twice a day for a fortnight give in feed a flat tablespoon of 
a powder made by mixing I lb. each of sulphate of iron, sulphur, saltpetre, gentian, 
ard lib. each of sugar and linseed meal. 

“R. L. M., ” Mount Hope, had mare, three years, which for first six hours was 

uneasy, striking belly, lying down and partly rolling; second six hours, similar, 

but putting nose in flank and turning up lip; third six hours, apparently much 
better, walking about, eating and drinking; fourth six hours, worse, sweating, ex¬ 
cited, udder swollen, short, quick breathing, constantly lying, throwing head about 
and dying. Broken in, but not worked for a fortnight. Lump at navel from birth. 
Diet, heads from winnower tipped on hard ground, oaten chaff slightly musty. 
Post Mortem —Small bowels distended with wind, inflamed; blind bowel fairly 
normal, large colon inflamed, with little sand and dirt. Thousands of small white 
worms, about *in. long, a few longer. 

Reply—As suspected, the illness and death were due to colic, inflammation of the 
bowels. The symptoms, well described, show that injudicious feeding combined 

with a rupture (navel lump) and bloodworms, the long ones Scl. equinum, the 

short Scl. tetracanthum, which bore through the bowels and inoculate the system 
with poisons formed from moulds in the fodder, all combined to bring about fatal 
results. Full details of treatment may be found in Bulletin 1 ‘ The Horse, ’ ’ obtain¬ 
able from the Editor for a penny stamp for postage. Another valuable bulletin is 
one by the Director of Agriculture dealing with substitutional feeding during the 
drought, which would show the insufficiency of the diet given, even if it were of 
good quality. 

* ( S. H.,’ 1 Spalding, has a mare, udder enlarged slightly, and wax on teats which 
gave mil^. She has not been to horse as far as is known. 

Roply~H)cca8ionally there is what is called false gestation, when the symptoms 
mentioned occur without service, but it is more likely that the mare has stolen to 
horse and slipped the embryo. Treatment is unnecessary, but should she seem 
•out of sorts an ounce of photographer’s hypo, once a day for three days will 
probably put her right. 
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“j. L. D.,” Milang, reports sheep found dead without a struggle, quickly blow 
up and mortify, blood under skin. 

Reply—The symptoms are compatible with eating the weed sent, Solatium nigrum , 
or black nightshade, first cousin to the deadly nightshade. All the plants of this 
family, including the potato, have poisonous properties which are active at one 
season and not at another. The symptoms may also point to a blood infection 
whereby the red cells are broken down. It would be necessary to make a micro¬ 
scopic examination for this, and should more die, if you will send a piece of the 
fourth stomach with a few inches of bowel attached, and a pickle bottle of dung 
as passed, this would be examined. Treatment—Cooper 's worm tablets. 

“F. G. R .,' 9 Wepowie, has a foal five months, lame, bottom of hoof swelled, and 
walks on toes. 

Reply—There is laminitis, due to some constitutional disturbance, and the frogs 
are most affected. Dress these daily with lemon juice, and give five drops tincture 
aconite twice a day for a week. If there should be breaking out at the hoof head, 
dress this with lemon juice also. If the foal is still on the mare, give her once 
daily for a week, an ounce of photographers' hypo. 

“F. C., M Spalding, has a mare which foaled twins, did not clean properly, and 
is dull and out of sorts. 

Reply—Give tincture pulsatilla, 10 drops, three times a day for three days and 
then tincture arsenicum twice a day for a week. If symptoms of fever in the feet 
set in keep cold swabs on them. Bran and green feed only for a time. 

“W. D.,” Millicent, has a stallion, 10 years, very stiff, as if foundered, but has 
had no corn; has a bag of sow thistles a day with bran and chaff, groans when down, 
will not get up; hoofs hot, eats well, and looks well. 

Reply—This is a case of founder; grain is not necessary to cause it, possibly in 
this case want of exercise. It is even possible that certain components of the 
sow thistles have contributed to it (glucosides). Treatment—Bleed three quarts 

neck vein, keep cold swabs on feet, force to walk a little at least twice a day. 
Give 20 drops of tincture arsenicum and tincture aconite alternately every four 
hours for a week. Do not overfeed. 

* i G. E., ” Meadows South, states that young white pigs are rubbing sores on ribs. 

Reply—As no vermin can be found it is possible that sun scald is the trouble; 
this is a kind of eczema. Lightly swab the pigs every now and again with veteri¬ 
nary vaseline or raw linseed oil, or better, give them a rubbing post made by tying 
a few bags round a post such as the entrance to their sleeping place and soaking 
them with oil occasionally so that the pigs can rub when they like. Spray occasion¬ 
ally with sheep dip as before. Mix equal parts of sulphur, saltpetre and charcoal, 
and give each a tablespoon in food daily. Also feed cinders regularly, or allow a 
box to be kept in the sty. 

“J. M., M Riverton, has a cow with large hard udder. 

Reply—It would appear that there is chronic congestion of the udder, and the 
milk should not be used, unless boiled for at least 1«5 minutes—it would be better 
not to use it at all. Foment the udder well with hot. soapsuds after each milking, 
and well rub in some strong mercurial ointment.. 

“A. C. M.,Joanna, reports case of a mare which had dead foal in October, 
since got fat, but throws leg out at trot; discharges when driven. 

Reply—There is evidently damage to the pelvis during birth, which will prob¬ 
ably gradually get better. The discharge when driven points to injury of the pas¬ 
sage, but she may be driven without further harm. Give her 10 drops tincture 
aconite each morning and 10 drops tincture arnica each evening for three weeks, 
also syringe her out with warm water in which a teaspoonful to the pint of baking 
soda has been dissolved, this may be done once a week before driving. 

"S. H. Naracoorte, has a sow paralysed behind. 

Reply—The most common cause is worms, and it would be* well to givgtn a little 
honey or molasses which she will lick off a stick three times a day, 10 drops tinc¬ 
ture iux yomica, also to rub rite loins with liniment daily; also to give twice d ail y 
in feed a dessertspoon of a mixture made of equal parts saltpetre^ sulphur ani 
charcoal. Give this for a fortnight or so. This in smaller doses, say a teaspoon- 
ful, should be a preventive in the case of the younger one. 
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“ J. A.,” DowlingviHe, had a bay gelding, 17, which went off feed and was 
drowsy, moped about and kept on looking at his dank, stamped about and could not 
pass water easily, this was dark in color; dung slimey and bad Bmell. He hung 
about for some time till he one day broke out in a sweat all over; could not rise 
above his knees, and died. Two years ago a similar case occurred accompanied by 
cough. The feed had a musty smell. 

Reply—The symptoms point to that form of poisoning which seems to arise from 
the poisons made by blood worms combining with those from musty fodder. The 
disease gets different names, according to each investigator’s fancy, but the treat¬ 
ment is to avoid musty fodder, to clear out bowels at onset by a physic ball, and 
then to give tincture nux vomica in doses suited to age three times a day, and if 
possible feed only on green feed and oats. 

‘ ‘ J. K. B.,” Bordertowu, states that pigs were found lying stretched out and 
dead, only milk in paunch, i.e., stomach; no inflammation. White pig, nine weeks, 
dead, and purplish pink; food in stomach well chewed, and no inflammation, but in 
large bowel little blood spots and chocolate-colored pasty contents; another one 
going same way as first. 

Reply—The symptoms ]>oint to swine erysipelas, which is a form of blood poison, 
and is often associated with lice. Spray the pigs over with sheep dip or scrub 
them with same, also sties before they go into them. Keep them off both barley, 
stubble and mangolds, as these may be partly responsible for the trouble. Let 
them have a teaspoonful twice daily of a mixture of equal parts sulphur, saltpetre, 
and charcoal. 

**P. A. G.,” Spalding, has black gelding, 9 years, and grey mare, 8 years, 
affected with paralysis. 

Reply—This form of paralysis is much more common in blacks and greys than 
any other color. It has been called by many names, but seems to be due 
combination of poisons formed by worms and fodder acting together. The treat¬ 
ment of purgatives followed by nux vomica, is most likely io do good when re¬ 
covery does take place, but it would bo well to give the mare two tablespoons of 
Fowler’s solution of arSenic, daily and a teaspoonful of sulphate of quinine smeared 
on the teeth twice a day till power is regained, then once. Owing to paralysis of 
the throat there is great danger in drenching. If food is at all mouldy or musty 
it must not be given. 

* * J. P. 8., ’ ’ Riverton, has a bull with ulceration of eye. 

Reply—It is to be feared that the bull will be permanently blind, but relief will 
be found by dropping into the eye daily a few drops of a solution of 2 grains to 
the ounce of nitrate of silver. If he is not quiet, and a daily dressing cannot be 
managed a few drops of tincture eAphrasia in a teaspoon of water may be squirted 
in when opportunity offers, say once a week. 

1 * F. T. M., ’ ’ Mundoora, reports that a gelding, four years, was kicked; was very 
lame for a few days; not now lame, but very stiff; stretches neck, and eyes are 
drawn into head. 

Reply—The symptoms, especially the eyes, suggest tetanus, and it may go 
hardly with him. Put him in a comfortable shed and feed on bran and long green 
stuff such as lucerne, wet the bran well, and put a couple of packets of Epsom 
salts in each feed for a week or longer if necessary. Keep him quiet, and do not 
worry with drenches or anything like that. 


VETCHES. 

“Spring” vetch ami “Winter” vetch are varieties of the principal 
cultivated species of vetch ( Vida, sativa). The distinction between 
the two is like that of “winter” wheat and “spring” wheat, the for¬ 
mer needing a long gtfbwing period, and the latter a considerably 
shorter one. “Winter” vetch should be sown in the autumn as soon 
as conditions are favorable, whereas the “spring” variety need not be 
sown until July, or even early August.—W. J. Spafford (Superinten¬ 
dent of Experiments) in reply to a correspondent. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS—REPORT FOR 
YEAR 1915-16, 


[By W. J. Stafford, Superintendent of Experimental Work.] 


MOORAK. 

(Conducted by Mr. A. A. Kilsby.) 

During the year arrangements were made, through the Mount Gam- 
bier Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, with Mr. Kilsby, to conduct 
experiments on the rich volcanic soil of the Moorak Estate. For the 
purpose 10 acres of land were fenced off into two blocks of 5 acres 
each, the blocks to carry potatoes in alternate years and cereals in the 
other years. Block A was ploughed in July, and the land prepared 
for the potato plots, which were divided into tests with varieties and 
manurial tests with “Snowflake” potatoes. 

Variety Tests with Potatoes. 

On October 12th the planting of varieties was commenced, the sets 
being planted without manure in rows 30in. apart, and with 28in. 
spaces in the rows, at a depth of 4Jin. Immediately after planting 
was completed lOcwt. of limfe per acre was broadcasted on the surface 
and harrowed in. The returns from the varieties were as follows:— 

Variety Tests with Potatoes. — Moorak, 1915-1916. 


Variety. Yiold per Acre. 


Scottish Triumph .. ... 

Tons. 

.; .. 4 

Cwts. 

16 

lbs. 

37 

Coronation Blue ...,. .. 

. 4 

3 

67 

Pinkeyes... 

. 4 

2 

71 

Bed Skins ... .. 

. . . .. 4 

2 

0 

Up to date. 

. 3 

17 

78 

Snowflakes... .. 

. 3 

14 

108 

Excelsior.. . 

.. .. .. 3 

9 

58 

Early Manistee. 

.. .. 3 

8 

10 

Beauty of Hebron . 

. .... 3 

4 

0 

Brownell ’& Superior .... .. .. 

.., 3 

0 

5 

Peach Bloom.. .. .. .... .. . 

... 2 

IS 

41 

Carmen No. 2... ... 

.. 2 

3 

8 

Sussex Bed... —. . • 

.. .. .... .... 1 

18 

41 
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Mr. Alcock, who attends to the, plots conducted by farmers in the 
South-East, gives the following brief descriptions of the above 
varieties:— 

Redskins .—Mid-season, hardy, strong grower, good keeper, produc¬ 
ing tubers of good average size with reddish skin. 

Coronation Blue. —Mid-season, hardy, spindly growth, good crop¬ 
pers, excellent keepers, producing smooth-skinned oval tubers of a 
bluish color. 

Pinkeyes .—Early, excellent croppers, producing round tubers with 
white skins and deep eyes. 

Scottish Triumph. —Late, excellent croppers, good keepers, produc¬ 
ing smooth tubers with white skins and shallow eyes. 

Up-to-Datc. —Mid-season, hardy, strong growth, good croppers, good 
keepers, producing good average-sized tubers with white skins. 

Snowflakes. —Very late, hardy, strong growth, excellent croppers, ex¬ 
cellent keepers, producing large-sized, irregular-shaped tubers with 
white skins. 

Excelsior. —Mid-season, hardy, good croppers, producing light- 
colored, red-skinned tubers with deep eyes. 

Early Manistee. —Early, hardy, good croppers, good keepers, pro¬ 
ducing flat, oval tubers with smooth brownish skins. Rapid maturing 
variety. 

Beauty of Hebron. —Late, tall, erect growth, fair croppers, poor 
keepers, producing long, white-skinned tubers with a pink tinge. 

Brownell f s Superior. —Mid-season, hardy, robust growth, poor 
keepers, producing tubers of good average size with dark-reddish skins, 
resembling Redskins in shape and color. 

Peach Bloom. —Seed supplied was of a late, poor-cropping variety, 
not similar to the local variety of this name. 

Sussex Red. —Mid-season, fair growth, poor croppers, good keepers, 
producing round tubers with light-reddish, smooth skins and deep 
eyes, resembling Excelsior. 

Carmen No. 2.—Early, fair growth, good keepers, producing regular 
shaped tubers with white skins. 

Manurial Test with Potatoes. 

The land for the manurial tests was prepared at the same time as 
that for the varieties. Planting was started as soon as the varieties 
were finished, and Snowflake potatoes were used on all plots, the 
manures in all cases except plot 10 being put in the same plough fur¬ 
row as the sets. 
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Manurial Plots with Potatoes. — Moorak, 1915-1916. 
Snowflakes on all Plots . 


Plot. Manuring per Acre. Yield per Acre. 

Tons. Cwts. lbs. 

1. lcwt. sulphate of potash .. 3 1 65 

2. l$cwts. sulphate of potash. 3 5 10 

3. 2cwts. sulphate of potash .. 3 10 34 

4. 5ewts. basic slag and lcwt. sulphate of potash. 3 12 47 

5. 5ewts. superphosphate and lcwt. sulphate of potash .... 3 9 35 

6. 5cwts. super., lcwt. sulphate of potash, 2cwt. nitrate of soda 3 7 52 

7. 6cwts. lime and lcwt. sulphate of potash .. .*.. 3 14 40 

8. No manure .. 3 12 7 

9. 6cwts. lime and 5cwte. superphosphate. 3 12 46 

10. 6cwts. lime and 5cwts. superphosphate (super, drilled in on 

the surface. 3 13 45 

11. 6cwts. gypsum and 5cwts. basic slag. 3 15 53 


12. 6cwts. gypsum, 5cwts. basic slag, 2c*’wts. sulphate of ammonia 3 3 61 

The yields of potatoes—both in manurial plots and variety tests— 
is very much lower than was expected, and cannot be a criterion of 
how the various plots will behave on the average, because the potato¬ 
growing season was extraordinary for the district. November gave 
only a little over an inch of rain; December was practically rainless, 
with only 4 points; January recovered things to some extent with 
187 points; but both February and March were low, particularly the 
latter month, with 71 and 35 points respectively. 

Variety Tests with Oats and Barley. 

After the potatoes were removed from the block, it was ploughed up 
in July, and on August 8th varieties of oats and barleys introduced 
from New Zealand were drilled in. These varieties were sown at right 
angles to the potato manurial plots, so that each variety had access to 
the same proportion of the various residues of the manures used on 
the potatoes. No manure was used with the cereal plots. 


Variety Tests with Oats .— Moorak, 1916. 


Variety. 

Garton *s Abundance 
Liggowo .. .... ,. 
Webb Challenge .. 
Garton ’b Record .. . 

Ruakura. 

Garton’s Leader .. 
Garton ’$ Yielder .. 
Dun .. . . .. .. ., 
Black Scotch . * . . 

Sparrowbill. 

Long Tartarian .. . 
Banner .. ,.. . f .. 
Algerian .. .> .. ;. 
Danish.. 


Grain per Acre. 


Bush. 

lbs. 

89 

0 

. 29 

39 

26 

38 

25 

34 

22 

33 

22 

10 

. 21 

to 

* 19 

0 

. 16 

23 

, 16 

16 

. 14 

27 

. 10 

17 

. 6 

15 


Failure. 
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Mr. Alcock reports on these varieties as follows:—“All plots ger¬ 
minated well, and by the end of August were well through the ground, 
and looked well. Tartarian was affected by frost. The subsequent 
growth of most of the plots was strong and rank, all varieties making 
excellent headway. The yields were all more or less affected by the 
presence of cutworms, which continued their depredations even after 
the crops were cut and stooked. ‘Danish’ was a complete failure, 
and Algerian nearly so, owing to the attacks of these cutworms.” 

During the spring*patches in practically all of the plots showed 
some affection that looked to be the result of a fungus disease. Samples 
were submitted to the Professor of Botany at the Adelaide University 
(Professor T. G. B. Osborn), who states:—“On the faded yellow 
spots on the leaves there has developed fairly constantly a clado- 
sporium, but I fear the cause of the disease symptoms is obscure, 
though probably the cladosporium is concerned with it. Probably, 
normally, the amount of damage done would be slight, and the 
unusual weather this season may be a most important factor in contri¬ 
buting to the increased damage observed by you.” 

This trouble materially reduced the yields from some of the varieties, 
as before the warm weather set in the affected patches were rotting 
down. On the approach of summer the patches partly recovered, but 
the trouble left its mark. 

The following brief descriptions of the varieties of oats were sup¬ 
plied by Mr. Alcock:— 

Garten's Abundance. —Growth very tall and very coarse, foliage 
broad and dark green, well headed, grain large, plump, and white, 
ripening nearly three weeks later than Algerian. Affected by both 
rust and smut 

Liggowo .—Growth very tall and very coarse, foliage broad and dark 
green, resembles Abundance, but was less affected by rust, and stands 
up better, grain plump and white, ripening nearly three weeks later 
than Algerian. 

Webb’s Challenge .—Growth short and fine, good dark color, good 
stooler, makes very slow growth, well headed; grain long, narrow, and 
dark brown or black, very late. 

Garten'* Record .—Growth strong and coarse, foliage broad and 
dark green, gram large, plump, and white, ripening quite three weeks 
later than Algerian. More or less affected by rust. 

Rrnkura. —Growth rapid, fine and short, foliage good color, good 
stooler, well headed, grain medium sued, slate colored, early, badly 
affected fey eladosporium. 
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Garton’s Leader .—Growth not as coarse as other Gartons, but more 
erect, foliage lighter color, grain large, plump, and white, some rust. 

Garton’s Yielder .—Growth tall and coarse, straw robust, foliage 
broad and dark-green color, well headed, grain large, plump, and 
white, ripening about a fortnight later than Algerian, rust on leaves 
and straw. 

Dun .—Growth short and fine, foliage dark green, makes slow 
growth, good stooler, well headed, grain small and slate colored, very 
late, badly affected by cladosporium. 

Black Scotch .—Growth short, fine and erect, foliage dark green, 
grain medium sized and black or dark brown, very late. 

Sparrowbill .—Growth strong and vigorous, went down badly in 
patches, foliage dark green, well headed, grain short, plump, and white. 

Long Tartarian .—Growth erect and fairly coarse, foliage lighter 
color than most varieties, grain long, narrow, and white, ripening late. 
Frosted badly, only producing grain on one side of the heads. 

Banner .—Growth strong, erect, and coarse, foliage very broad and 
dark-green color, well headed, grain medium sized and white, ripening 
later than Liggowo. 

Algericm .—Growth of medium height and fairly fine, foliage lighter 
than most varieties, fair stooler, grain medium size of amber color. 

Danish .—Growth and general appearance resembling Algerian, but 
ripening much later, grain short, plump, and yellowish. 


Variety Tests with Barleys. — Moorak, 1916. 


Variety. 

Gisborne . 

Wind Resisting .. 
Kinver’s Chevalier 
Archer’s Chevalier 


Grain per Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

. 39 0 

. 36 2 

. 24 17 

. 20 34 


The Chevalier barleys made good growth, but did not fill like the' 
other two, and they were more affected by cutworms than Were the 
latter. 

Mr, Aleock sends the following descriptions of the above barleys:— 

Gisborne .—Growth strong and even throughout, foliage good healthy 
color, 'good* stooler, well headed, heads like Duckbill, grain well filled 
and with fine husk. 
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Wind Resisting .—Growth medium height and erect, foliage dark- 
green color, good stooler, well headed, heads resemble Duckbill, grain 
very fair. 

Kinver’s Chevalier .—Growth medium height, but straw weak and 
easily lodged, good stooler, well headed, heads very long, grain large 
and coarse. 

Archer’s Chevalier .—Growth medium height, but straw weak and 
easily lodged, foliage dark green, good stooler, heads very long, grain 
good light color and not too coarse. 

In the conducting of these plots, and particularly the potato experi¬ 
ments, Mr, R. Fowler, the Inspector of Fruit, &c., stationed at Mount 
Gambier, has given us very valuable help, both in the actual work con¬ 
nected with them, and with the very best of advice. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE MANURING OF WHEAT AT 

SADDLEWORTH, 


(Conducted by Mr. F. Coleman.) 

In 1905 Mr. Coleman started a series of permanent manuring plots 
with wheat, and for the 12 years since that time these plots, testing the 
effects of various manures on the yield of wheat grown on bare fallow, 
have been carefully conducted by him. For the purpose Mr. Coleman 
has set aside a field, one half of which is bare fallowed every year, the 
other haft carrying the wheat crops. Each half is permanently pegged 
into plots, ensuring that each time the plots are cropped they occupy 
exactly the same space. Each plot receives exactly the same manuring 
every time that it is in crop, so that the longer these experiments are 
continued the greater will be their value, A report on the results of 
these plots, together with Mr. Coleman's remarks on them, has been 
published each year. For 1916 plots, Mr. Coleman says:—“The plots 
suffered from too much wet, which appeared to check the wheat, but 
allowed wild oats, &c., to grow. Milk thistles are becoming a trouble 
in the plots. The northern side of plot 1 was affected by the rubbish 
growing along the fence, whilst on the other hand the best piece in 
the plots was on the Bouth side of plot 8, against the fallowed piece to 
be sown this year. These differences are corrected each year, as plot 1 
conies alongside fallow this year, and plot 8 alongside a fence where 
rubbish can grow. Federation wheat was sown at the rate of 74ibs 
to the acre on all plots on July 5th.* ’ 
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Table 1 . —Showing Yields for 12 Years of Manurial Plots at Saddleworth. 
Each Plot Half-Aare in Area. 



Plot 1. 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3. 

Plot 4. 

Plot 5. 

Plot 6. 

Plot 7. 

Plot 8, 
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Dash. lbs. 

Bash. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1905. 

31 

0 

29 22 

33 48 

34 36 

29 50 

35 6 

30 

38 

33 10 

1906. 

32 

20 

34 10 

32 22 

33 56 

23 40 

33 34 

24 

42 

36 8 

1907. 

36 

42 

38 2 

39 8 

36 22 

24 52 

35 32 

25 

16 

35 60 

1908. 

17 

38 

19 28 

20 52 

17 34 

7 36 

19 36 

8 

50 

18 62 

1909. 

31 

42 

32 64 

85 6 

30 40 

24 32 

29 34 

28 

18 

33 34 

1910. 

21 

4 

22 26 

26 20 

26 24 

15 12 

28 34 

15 

28 

29 38 

1911. 

21 

64 

24 0 

24 40 

24 44 

16 80 

24 6 

16 

34 

20 40 

1912 . 

23 

34 

27 22 

27 50 

28 56 

12 68 

26 14 

i 

29 

36 

23 68 

1913. 

26 

22 

26 36 

25 14 

24 36 

4 66 

22 44 

21 

10 

20 34 

1914. 

7 

34 

11 64 

10 46 

12 0 

5 66 

10 66 

12 

34 

11 44 

1916.. 

22 

46 

18 48 

25 26 

19 34 

1 36 

20 64 

13 

38 

21 46 

1916. 

13 

22 

17 32 

19 6 

17 64 

15 32 

15 46 

19 

46 • 

21 16 

Mean for 12 i 

23 

45 

25 13 

26 38 

25 36 

16 11 

25 13 

19 

21 

26 36 

year® .. f 







.. 

•5 year®. 



•Plot 7, from 190$ to 1911 inclusive, received Jcwt. sulphate of potash and fewt 
nitrate of soda per acre. 


Table 2. —Showing Increased Yield of Manured Plots over Unmanured Plot 

in 1916, 


Plot 1 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3 

Plot 4. 

Plot 6. 

Plot 6. 

Plot 7. ^ 

Plots. 

Bm lbs* 
—2 10 

Ban. Ibs. 

2 0 

Bus. lbs 

■ ’ 3 34 ; | 

Bus. fibs, 
j- 2 22 

manure 

Bus. lbs. 
0 14 

Bus. lbs. 

.: 14 

Bus. lbs. 
* :■ 44 
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Table 3 .—Showing Value of Increased Yield of Manured Plots over 

Unmanured Plot in 1916. 



Plot 1. 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3 

i 

Plot 4 

Plot 6. 

Plot 7. 

Plots. 

Value of increase at 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d 

£ 4. <*. i 

1 

£ a . d. 

i s. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ s. rf. 

3s. fid. per bushel. 
Cost of Manure... 

-0 7 5 

0 6 10 

0 12 2 

0 8 1 

0 0 10 

0 14 5 

0 19 7 

0 4 0 

0 9 10 

0 18 0 

0 6 6 

0 11 0 

0 8 0 

0 11 0 

Net value of inorse. 

£-0 11 *jfr-0 3 0 

£-0 6 loifo 2 7 

i 

£-0 10 2 

£0 6 5 

£0 8 7 

1 


Value of various manures taken as:—Mineral superphosphate, £4 a ton ; bone superphos¬ 
phate, £5 10s. a ton; sulphate of potash, £14 a ton; nitrate of soda, £14 a ton. These 
manure values are obviously ineoirect for 1916—in fact, sulphate of potash cost £36 a ton, 
but this is a fictitious price due to the ear. Should the price of these fertilisers keep high, it 
will be necessary in the near future to alter the values so that they approach the average. 


Table 4. —Showing Increased Yield of Manured Plots over Unmanured Plot 
for the period 1905 to 1916 (12 Years ); together with Net Value of Increase 
and Average Annual Increase. 



Plot 1. 

Plot 2. 

Plot 8. 

Plot 4. 

Plot 6. 

, Plot 7, 

' Plot 8. 







6 years. 



Bus lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs 

Bus. lbs. 

Increased yield for 








12 years . 

102 48 

120 24 

137 28 

125 d 

1120 26 

55 46 

125 0 


£ «. d 

£ «. d . 

£ 4 . d. 

£ 4 . d. 

£ 4 . d. 

£ 4. d. 

£ *. d. 

Value at 3s. fid. per 








bushel . 

17 11 3 

20 11 4 

23 9 8 

21 7 5 

20 11 6 

9 10 6 

21 7 1 

Cost of manure . 

2 8 0 

5 18 0 

10 16 0 

3 6 0 

6 12 0 

2 0 0 

6 12 0 

Net value of increase 

15 3 3 

14 13 4 

t 

12 13 8 

18 1 5 

13 19 6 

7 10 6 

14 15 l 

Average annual value 






1 


of increase . 

1 5 3 

1 4 5 

1 

l 10 1 

1 3 3 

1 10 1 

1 4 7 

/ 


1.—EYRE’S PENINSULA EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

(Manager—Mr, L. J. Cook.) 

This farm consists of 3,041 acres, comprised of the sections 26, 27, 
and 28, in the hundred of Minnipa, situated 158 miles north of Port 
Lincoln. It is fairly centrally situated, as concerns the whole of 
Eyre’s Peninsula, and is the point from which departmental activities 
in agricultural matters on that vast stretch of arable land will pro¬ 
ceed. It should serve to advertise the possibilities of this practically 
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unknown country, and should hasten the day when up-to-date farming 
methods are the recognised practice of that part of the State. The 
whole of the farm is gently undulating, and practieally the lot of it 
can be put under cultivation. The above-mentioned sections were 
dedicated a reserve for agricultural purposes in November, 1914, and 
a manager was appointed on January 1st, 1915, who commenced opera¬ 
tions in that month. 

The Season 1916, 

The year opened with 80 points of rain in January, but with very 
little in both February and March; but the rainfall in the first three 
months of the year plays but little part in wheat growing, other than 
germinating weeds on the fallowed land, and so giving a chance to 
clean it. 

April only gave 27 points of rain, which is very low for this month 
in an “early district,” for during this month the land should at least 
be prepared for seeding, and some of it should be sown. Over lin. 
was registered in May, and both June and July each gave over 3|in. 
These rains permitted a proper seeding of crops, although it was late. 
In each of the spring months—August to October—good falls were re¬ 
gistered, and they totalled 6.80in. for the period. November also gave 
a good fall, registering a little over an inch, and in December 0.12in. 
fell, which was quite enough for the season. We only have records at 
this farm for one other season, and the following table shows in detail 
the rainfall for the two years:— 

Rainfall Distribution at Minnipa, 1915-1916. 

Means. 



1915, 

1936. 

1915-1916. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches, 

January . 

0.74 

0.80 

0.77 

February.... 

0.09 

0.04 

0.06 

March... .. .. 

0.02 

0.44 

0.23 

April,.. 

1.18 

0.27 

0.72 

May... 

2.03 

1.23 

1.63 

June .. .. ,... 

.. 1.88 

3.67 

2.77 

July... ..... 

.. 5.54 

3.60 

3.07 

August..... 

.. 8.57 

2.55 

3.06 

September .. . .. .... 

,. 0.98 

2,33 

1.65 

October... 

.. 0,41 

1.92 

1.16 

November .. ..... 

— 

1,05 

0.52 

December .. ..... ... 

.. 0.44 

0.12 

0.28 

Total... 

. . 13.88 

18.02 

15.92 

Total 1 i useful ’ 9 rain (April-November) .. 

.. 12.59 

16.62 

14,58 


In this district, which is essentially a low-rainfall district, with soils 
that are of comparatively light texture, “seeding” rains (April-May), 
“winter”*rains (June-July), and early “spring” rains are essential, 
and, indeed, are all that are neeessaiy to produce crops .of wheat. 
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During the year the “seeding” rains (April-May) were rather light, 
only totalling 1.50in.; but these were followed by exceptionally good 
“winter” rains (June-July), which together showed 7.27in. The 
“spring” rains (August-October) gave 6.80in., and for the “early 
stimmer” rains (November) another 1.05in. were collected. These 
really good winter, spring, and early summer rains easily counteracted 
any ill effects from the delayed seeding occasioned by the comparative 
shortage of “seeding” rains. The table below sets out the distribution 
of the “useful” rainfall. 

Distribution of “Useful” Rainfall in 1916, Comparatively with the 
Means for 1915-1916. 


Means. 

1916. 1915-3916. 

Inches. Inches. 

Seeding rains (April-May). 1.50 2.35 

Winter rains (Juno-July). 7.27 5.84 

Spring rains (August-October) . 6.80 5.8S 

Early summer rains (November). 1.05 0.52 


Total ‘‘useful 7 ’ rain.16.62 14.59 


Crops. 

The farm was only started in January, 1915, and as ail land clearing 
is being done properly, i.c., by removing the roots of all trees growing 
on it, the cropping area added each year must of necessity be compara¬ 
tively little. In 1915 there was cropped 148 acres, and as this was the 
first crop the land had carried, it was decided to recrop it this year. 
Besides this, 75 acres were grubbed, some of it bare fallowed, and the 
remainder cropped on autumn cultivation. The cropping consisted 
only of the cereals wheat and oats, most of the wheat being of selected 
pure strains of varieties from which first-class seed could be sold. 

Hay Crops. —Nothing was sown specially for hay, as we were carry¬ 
ing large stocks from last harvest. Divisions between blocks and some 
self-sown was all that was cut for the above purpose, and amounted to 
an area of 2.341 acres, which produced 4 tons of hay for an average 
of 1 ton 14cwts. 191bs. per acre. 


Hay Returns. — Minnipa, 1915-1916. 


Year. 

Total Rainfall. 

Useful Rainfall, j 

i 

i 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Tons cwts. lbs. 

Tons cwts. lhs. 

1915 .... 

13-88 

12-69 

148-00 

280 0 

o 

1 17 94 

1916 .... 

18-02 

16-62 

2-34 

4 0 

1 

0 

1 14 19 

Means .... 

15-95 

■' ' ' ! 

14-60 

_ 

; — 


1 16 0 

_ u 








a 
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Oat Crops .—Part of fields Nos. 1 and 3, consisting of land the most 
of which was in wheat last year, a little in oats, and the remainder new 
land, to the extent of about 50 acres, was ploughed between February 
28th and April 17th for oats. It was harrowed before the end of 
April, and again after the drill. From May 1st to May 4th 601bs. Al¬ 
gerian oats and lewt. superphosphate were drilled in to the acre on 
1 he whole piece. 

These oats when harvested produced l,987bush. 201bs. from 49.90 
acres, for an average of 39bush. 32lbs. per acre. 

Wheat Crops .—No grain was harvested frohi last year’s crop, the 
whole being cut for hay, so for the present season fresh seed had to be 
obtained. Most of this new seed consisted of pure-bred selected 
varieties from Rose worthy Agricultural College, This seed gives us a 
good start, in the production of seed wheat, which is one of the things 
that can be done with great advantage on Eyre’s Peninsula. It is 
very gratifying that for this, the first year that we could supply good 
seed from this farm, the demand far exceeded the supply, and every 
grain fit for seed over and above our own requirements has been sold. 
The wheat, varieties were grown on land in three different states—some 
on new land fallowed in 1915, some on new land not fallowed, arid the 
remainder on 1915 stubbles. The returns, .showing where grown, are 
to be found in the following table:— 

Wheat Variety Yields. — Minnipa , 1916. 


Variety. Field Grown. Area. Total Yield. Yield per Acre. 

New land , fallowed 1915— 

Acres. Bush, lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Caliph. No. 2 11.87 427 4 35 59 

King’s Red . Nos. 1,2,3 14.12 495 22 35 5 

Queen Fan . No. 2 3.34 115 13 34 30 

College Eclipse .... No. 2 8.42 280 18 33 17 

Means for fallowed land. 37.75 1317 57 34 55 ' 

New land — 

Gluyas. No. 13 25.28 624 9 24 41 

Stubble land — 

Eclipse. Nos. 1,2 35.78 1059 37 29 37 

King *s Red . Nos. 1,2 20.53 583 21 28 25 

College Eclipse .... No. 2 1.75 49 19 28 11 

Baroota Wonder .. .. No. 1 37.98 1048 27 27 36 

Queen Fan. No, 2 0.285 7 25 26 1 

Gluyas. No. 1 12.37 217 51 17 37 

Means for stubble land. 108.70 2966 0 27 17 

Farm average.171.73 4908 6 28 35 


The land carrying the above varieties was cultivated as follows:— 
Bare Fallow .—Ploughed from July 28th to August 13th; cultivated 
October 21st to 25th, and again May 4th to 8th; harrowed January 
4th-5th; *&ed drilled in with lewt. superphosphate to the acre May 
12th to 17th, and harrowed straight away. 
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New Land ,—Ploughed from April 27th to 29th; cultivated April 
27th-29th, and again from June 3rd to 7th; seed drilled in from June 
6th to 8th, and immediately harrowed. 

Stubble Land .—Ploughed from February 28th to April 17th; har¬ 
rowed April 27th to May 12tli; oats drilled in with lewt. superphos¬ 
phate from May 1st to 4th; Baroota Wonder Wheat drilled in with 
lewt. superphosphate from May 30th to June 3rd. Remainder of 
land cultivated June 7th to 13th, and drilled in with lewt. superphos¬ 
phate to the acre from June 10th to 14th. All harrowed after drilling. 

Kxi'KKI M ENT AL Pl< >TS. 

On new land in field No. 13 a series of manorial plots with Gluyas 
wheat was conducted. The plots were drilled in from June 6th to 
8th with 651 bs. Gluyas wheat to the acre, with the following results:— 

Mann rial Tests with Gluyas Wheat. — Minnipa, 1916. 

Manuring per Acre. Ami. Total Yield. Yield per Acre. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 


No manure. .‘{.598 71 45 19 56 


b*w v . superphosphate. 

.. 5.559 

81 7 22 

55 

lewt. superphosphate. 

. . 4.046 

97 i9 24 

n 

2c\vts. superphosphate. 

.. 4.418 

126 15 28 

55 

The remainder of this field 

—making the 

area 25.28 acres—wj 

is sown 


to Gluyas wheat with lewt. superphosphate per acre, and averaged 
25!>ush. 33lbs. per acre. The whole field was very badly lodged, and 
the manager of the farm (Mr. L. J. Cook) estimates the loss through 
tliis cause to he quite 2 bags to the acre, with the heavier manured 
plots as proportionately the greatest sufferers 


POULTRY. 

THE GREAT IMPORTANCE OF DRINKING WATER FOR 

LAYING HENS. 

Investigations made in the Poultry Laboratory, Department of 
Agriculture , S.A. 

[By I). F. Laurie, Poultry Expert.] 

( Weights and measurements determined by 0. F. Anderson, 

Assistant.) 

During a number of years the egg of the domestic hen has been con¬ 
stantly studied in elucidating many points. Various theories have 
from time to time gained currency, and in testing these, and in making 
other investigations, much valuable data is available. The -study of 
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evaporation of the water content of eggs is of commercial importance. 
Much work in connection with the behaviour of eggs undergoing cold 
storage has been carried out by this Department. The question of 
loss of weight is highly important from a commercial standpoint. From 
a physiological point of view its significance is very great. It requires 
no great amount of reasoning to understand that in a newly-laid egg 
the water content is in the precise proportion necessary for the elabo¬ 
ration of a perfect chicken. Consideration of the facts governing 
enzyme action, and their nature, leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
loss of moisture means concentration of solutions of salts with grave 
alterations to, and perhaps destruction of, various cells due to osmosis. 
Practical experience shows that stale eggs, as a rule, either fail to hatch 
or produce weaklings. One reads all sorts of statements concerning 
the proportion of one part of an egg to another, and with the intention 
of informing poultry breeders as to the facts of the case a series of 
studies on this point have been completed. It is a noteworthy fact that 
I have never met a merchant who knew what the percentage of loss on 
a given number of eggs was represented by the weight of the shell. 
Yet that is a matter of elementary importance to a keen trader. In the 
Tables I., II., III., it will be seen that the mean weight of dried shell 
is 8.7 per cent, of the whole weight of the egg. In trade, either when 
using eggs for cake-making or in pulping eggs for cold storage or 

export, the loss on 100 tons of eggs would, with adherent egg white, 

amount to 11 or 12 tons. 

Composition of Hen Eggs. 

Although the present investigations are not concerned with the 
analysis of the contents of hen eggs, it is of interest to breeders to 
know something of the average composition of eggs. (Taken from 
Simon.) 

General Composition of the Yolk. —Water, 47.19 to 51.49 per cent.; 
solids, total, 48,51 to 42.81 per cent., consisting of—Fats (olien, pal- 

mitin, and stearin), 21.30 to 22.84 per cent.; vitellin and other 

albumins, 15.63 to 15.76; lecithin, 8.43 to 10.72; cholesterin, 0.44 to 
1.75; cerebrin, 0.30 to 0.36; mineral salts, 3.33; coloring matters and 
glucose, 0.553. 

General Composition of the White of Eggs, (N.B. —Albumen is a 
misnomer, strictly speaking, on account of the glucose content.)— 
Water, 80.00 to 86.68 per cent.; solids, 13.22 to 20.00, consisting of— 
Albumins, 11.50 to 12.27; extractives, .38 to .77; glucose, .10 to .50; 
fats and soaps, traces; mineral salts, .30 to .66; lecithins and choles¬ 
terin, traces. 

The shell consists of an organic matrix similar to keratin (one of the 
a-proteins) impregnated with lime salts. Of these calcium (lime), and 
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magnesium carbonates average 97 per cent.; the phosphate of these 
minerals, about 1 per cent., a trace of iron, and keratin and moisture 
2 per cent. Both membranes lining the shell are also composed of 
keratin. 

The data obtained, as shown in tables I., II., III., were from three 
lots, each of 12 eggs, White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, and 
Rhode Island Red. The eggs were laid in the single testing pens at 
the Government Poultry Station, Parafield. The eggs were laid by 
pullets undergoing tests for egg production and size of egg. These 
eggs were selected at random. 

As will be seen on reference to the tables the eggs were first of all 
weighed with great accuracy on a “Becker” balance. They were then 
boiled for 10 minutes and again weighed to show loss during boiling, 
and to help breeders to understand that immersion in water does not 
add to the moisture content of the egg. 

As soon as the eggs were cool the shell was carefully stripped and 
every particle placed on a watch glass and subsequently weighed, air 
dried. The white was carefully stripped from the hardened yolk but 
was not weighed. Each yolk was carefully weighed as shown. The 
weight, by difference, gives the weight of the white, and of moisture lost 
at time of weighing. 

Weight of egg before boiling . In the single testing work at Para-j 
field no pullet is retained for subsequent use as a breeding hen unless 
her eggs average 2ozs. (56.689gr.) and over. Nos. 1, 3, and 4, White 
Leghorns (Table I.) are shown to be slightly under the standard 
weight, but several previous weighings of eggs laid by these pullets 
showed satisfactory results. The numbers are laboratory numbers, 
and do not refer to the pen numbers in the poultry station breeding 
records. The shells of all eggs were strong and dense—birds laying 
eggs with weak shells are discarded. A theory was brought forward 
some years ago alleging that in a batch of eggs laid by a hen there is 
always a rise in weight until a maximum is reached, when a gradual 
decline in weight takes place. It may be of interest to state that after 
weighing all the eggs laid by some 20 remarkably consistent layers, 
and during a period of many months, I could find no proof whatever 
of this ingenious theory. 

Lack of Sufficient Drinking Water. 

* 

What I did find on numerous occasions was proof of the great im¬ 
portance of a constant supply of cool clean water for the birds. I 
found that on warm days, unless ample cool water was available, there 
was a great fall in the weight of the egg laid by each bird so situated. 
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1 gave the composition of the egg to emphasize its water content, and 
incidentally the importance to the fowl of an ample water supply. The 
supply must be constant, not intermittent. It is not sufficient to give 
the birds a full drink at intervals—the water must be available when 
the birds require it. Ducks, and more especially ducklings, are disas¬ 
trously affected by want of water, and although the losses among adult 
fowls and chickens are not so apparent, yet much damage must re¬ 
sult. Ducks lose weight rapidly—moisture loss—if deprived of water 
even for a few hours. Ducklings, if allowed to become thirsty and 
then to have access to water, are seriously affected and generally die. 
The brain and nerve centres are affected. * 

Loss during Boiling .—It will be noted on reference to Table 1., 
White Leghorn eggs, that the loss in this case has no relation to the 
weight of the egg. The lightest egg. No. 3, lost more weight than the 
heaviest egg, No. 10. Egg No. 11, which was a fair-sized egg, show 7 s 
the least loss during boiling. No. 4, a light egg, lost over 4 per cent. 
As far as could be seen on careful examination of the various shells 
there w^as no difference in porosity. The average loss in w r eight during 
boiling was 2.723 per cent. 

Reference to Table II., Plymouth Rock eggs, show’s that the lightest 
egg, No. 2, lost more moisture than egg No. 11, which is 8 grammes 
heavier. The loss during boiling averages 2.631 per cent., which is 
less than in the ease of the White Leghorn eggs, Table I. The White 
Leghorn eggs w-ere all pure white, no tint. The Plymouth Rock and 
Rhode Island Red eggs were tinted, some deeply. When we inspect Table 
ill., Rhode Island Red eggs, we find a surprising difference, as there 
the average loss in weight during boiling is only .788, or in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 25 per cent, of the loss in the White Leghorn and Rock 
eggs. The ratio of the weight of the average shell of the egg of each 
breed to the total weight of the egg does not throw any light upon this 
point. 

Weight of Yolk .—Here again wc are confronted with seeming 
anomalies. Egg No. 3, White Leghorn, Table I., is the lightest, yet its 
yolk is 38.124 per cent, of the whole egg, and 8 per cent (approxi¬ 
mately) more than in the case of egg No. 10 weighing 4£ grammes- 
more. 

In Table II., Plymouth Rock eggs, we see the yolk of the lightest egg. 
No. 2, is 33.213 per cent., as against 27.819 per cent, for the heaviest 
egg, No. 10. 

Referring to Table III., Rhode Island Red, it is seen that there is ft 
general proportion in the percentage weight of the yolk to the whole 
.egg- . ' ' ' .. 
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The Percentage Weights of the Yolk to Whole Egg. —Table I., White 
Leghorn, average 32.211; Table II., Plymouth Rocks, average 31.706; 
Table III., Rhode Island Reds, average 31.239. 

Weight of Shell. —Table L, White Leghorn. The heaviest egg, No. 
10, has the lightest shell, i.e., the percentage weight of shell to the 
whole egg. Table II., Barred Plymouth Rocks. The lightest egg, No. 
2, has a shell which is 9.071 per cent, of the weight of the egg as com¬ 
pared with the heaviest egg, No. 10, of which the shell weighs only 
8.991 per cent. Table ill., Rhode Island Red, does not show any 
marked feature. The average percentage weight of the egg shell in 
Table I., White Leghorn, is 9.013; Table II., Barred Rocks, is 8.478; 
Table ill., Rhode Island Reds, is 8.697. These percentage weights 
would, at first glance, refute the statements generally current that the 
shells of Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds are denser than those 
of White Leghorns. Here it is a question of weight only—not of 
porosity. 

Weight of Egg White .—As previously stated in the experiments 
shown in Tables I., II., and MI., the coagulated whites were not 
weighed. The last two columns show, by difference, the weight and 
weight per cent, of egg white and moisture lost from yolks, shell, and 
egg white. Here there is close agreement with the original weight of 
the egg. It proves, 1 think beyond doubt, that the principal factor 
in the percentage weight of the various parts of the egg is the mois¬ 
ture held in chemical combination. The moisture content of the yolk 
is derived from the ovary and its various vessels. The moisture of the 
egg white, membranes and shell are derived from the secreting glands 
in the oviduct. There is reason to believe that there is a final addition 
to the egg white in the uterus portion of the duct, and a pathological 
condition due to thirst, hot weather, &c., w T ould considerably influence 
the egg and its parts. 

Table IV. 

After reviewing the data resulting from the compilation of Tables 
I., II., and III. it was decided to go further into the question, and for 
that purpose six White Leghorn and six Rhode Island Red eggs from 
the same source as in Tables I., II., and III. were selected at random. 
These eggs were carefully measured in their longest and shortest axes. 
Micrometer callipers were used, and the measurements verified per¬ 
sonally. 

The coagulated egg whites of all these eggs were carefully weighed, 
and extreme accuracy was observed. The egg white of the eggs in 
Tables I., II., and III. were not weighed separately. After boiling 
they were again weighed. One egg, No. 5, was cracked during the 
I rocess, and showed a gain of .069 per cent, in weight. The yolks 
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were lighter than in Tables I., II., and III., as will be seen by the per¬ 
centage results. The shells were heavier than those in the other tests. 

Egg White .—The average weight per cent, of the whole egg is shown 
to be 54.328. It will be noticed that Nos. 2 and 4 had the heaviest whites 
and small yolks. The loss in weight, due to moisture, and the column 
showing the percentage of such loss, do not help in any way to connect 
evaporation with weight of egg shell. 

Summary. 

Prom these four tables it must be concluded that the most accurate 
measurements and weighings do not afford any data from which a 
general rule can be derived. From the 48 eggs used in the experi¬ 
ments we have ascertained with extreme accuracy certain important 
facts, viz.:— 

1. The loss in weight during a process of boiling for 10 minutes. 
It would be interesting to analyse the water in which the eggs were 
boiled. 

2. The weight of the yolk of each egg and the average weight per 
cent. Probably some of the oils of the yolk are volatile. 

3. The weight of the shell of each egg and the percentage of weight 
of shell to the whole egg. 

4. In Table TV. the weight of coagulated egg white is shown, and 
the percentage of- weight of whole egg. 

Conclusions. 

In this and other experiments it has been shown that eggs vary 
in the weights of the various parts. Other experiments made have con¬ 
firmed the well known fact that the eggs of individual hens vary con¬ 
siderably, not only within short spaces of time, but also to some extent 
seasonally. The figures showing these facts are recorded, but for con¬ 
sideration of space are not published now. 

All the birds concerned in these tests were in excellent health and 
were scientifically fed. No consideration need be given to the effects 
of under feeding, either as regards quantities or quality of food. No 
sane pereon expects hens to lay profitably under such conditions. 

Porous shells mean loss of weight through evaporation, but in these 
tests the eggs were fresh. For commercial reasons it behoves breeders 
to lay stress on the importance of strong, hard shells. 

The chief conclusion I arrive at is that a constant, available supply 
of fresh, clean drinking water is not only the factor responsible for 
limiting many deviations from average weight, but that it is a factor 
of vital importance in the wellbeing of the future chicken. 

It is not Sufficient to provide drinking water. It must be readily 
accessible, ample in supply, and it must be kept cool. 
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TABLE II.—PLYMOUTH ROCK EGOS. 
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S£ 


Per Cent. 
Weight of 
Whole Egg 
of White and 
Moisture. 

55-486 

57- 716 

60-137 

59-805 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


HARVEST REPORT, 1916-17. 

[By W. J. Cole batch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S., Principal Roseworthv 

Agricultural College.] 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The College harvest in 1916-17 ranks second in magnitude tc the magnificent 
season of 1909. Broadly speaking, farming operations have been eminently 
successful in every department, and the contented condition of the livestock 
reflects the character of the gTowth in pasture and cropped field. It has taxed 
our ingenuities to solve the many difficulties that the harvest presented, not 
the least important of which* was the lack of spare hands to cope with the 
rush of work at the junction of the hay and grain harvests. Ultimately, 
however, the task was completed, and, as indicating the amount of work 
involved, it may be stated that there were carted over the weighbridge during 
the season 165 tons of berseem clover, 103 tons of cereal ensilage, 375 tons 
of hay, 200 tons of straw, and 10,786bush. of grain. 

There were in all 638-059 acres harvested, and, with a view to ensuring 
abundant returns, the great bulk of that area was devoted to varieties known 
to be reliable yielders. The demand for late mid-season wheats this season 
has been very keen, and our supply was quickly exhausted. However, next 
season we hope to have available larger stocks of those varieties that are in 
demand in districts dis-similar to ours in regard to soil and climate. 

The weather during the harvest was on the whole favorable to the work, 
and this enabled us to complete operations in good time. 

WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

The salient features of the year 1915 were the early autumn rains, the very 
wet mild winter, and the late moist spring and summer. The first seeding 
rains fell earlier in this district than in most of the wheat-growing regions 
north of Adelaide, and in consequence our cereal crops were further forward 
when the winter set in. We were unable to graze them off, however, as no 
less than 7*93in. of rain were registered in June and July, there being 38 wet 
days in the two months. The dangers to be feared with crops going into 
the spring in this luxuriant state are frosts at flowering time, heavy winds 
and driving spring rains causing the crop to lodge, blighting off of the heads, 
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and shrivelling of the grain in the event of an early Bummer, and finally 
depreciated returns through the attacks of red rust. 

With regard to frosts, it may he remarked that the season on the whole 
was singularly free from a succession of very low temperatures. The heaviest 
frost experienced was on October 18th, when the thermometer fell to 32° F. 
This wrought havoc amongst the vines, but owing to the lateness of the season 
the cereal crops escaped harm. In addition, there were three mild frosts 
in June and one in July, but these were more beneficial than injurious in 
their effects. 

All fears of shrivelled grain and blighted heads were ultimately dispelled 
by the regular succession of showers in October and November, but in the 
early part of September the prospects of an early summer appeared all too 
imminent. During the first three weeks of that month there was practically 
no rain at all, and the soft watery growth was being subjected to shade 
temperatures of from 75° to 85° Falir., which it certainly did not appreciate. 
Our anxieties, however, were removed by the timely arrival of over 1 Jin. of 
refreshing rain between the 21st and 24th of the month. Fortunately the 
late spring and early summer months were not accompanied by close muggy 
weather which is so favorable to the germination of spores and the spread 
of fungoid diseases, such as red rust (Puccinia graminis). This is a matter 
to be thankful for, as the overgrown wheat crops of 1915 could have offered 
but little resistance to fungoid invasion. 

It is seen, therefore, that we succeeded in escaping three out of the four 
chief dangers to be feared at the end of the winter. The fourth risk we cer¬ 
tainly did not manage to evade ; in fact, we have never known in the history 
of the College a year 'm which the wheat crops lodged so flat on the ground 
as they did this harvest. In an early district like ours, where chief reliance 
must be placed on early varieties, it is not an infrequent occurrence tor us 
to have to contend with “ down ” crops, and consequently we are not easily 
dismayed by the sight of storm-beaten wheat fields. In this instance, how¬ 
ever, the weakness of the straw fibres, the weight of grain in the well-filled 
ears, and the incessant rain storms and high winds during October and 
November combined to force the crops on to the ground and counteract 
their efforts to recover again. 

The great bulk of straw and flag, and the very tangled character of many 
of these beaten crops added very considerably to the harvesting difficulties ; 
but, although in some instances appreciable losses were sustained, these 
w$re frequently due to the crop being allowed to lie long enough for the straw 
to lose its toughness. In most cases, where the crops were tackled within a 
reasonable, time after the grain had ripened, the mechanical appliances now 
available were found to meet the needs of the situation. 
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Table I. —Showing Monthly Rainfall at Roseworthy College for Seasons 1912- 
1916 inclusive , together with the Mean Fall for each Month during the 
period 1885-1915 (33 years). 

Means, 



1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1883/1915 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches 

. Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

January . 

009 

on 

0*27 

0*81 

115 

0*81 

February . 

0*2! 

1*94 

1*62 

004 

0*16 

0*56 

March. 

0*70 

l *63 

0*73 

0*30 

0*62 

0*88 

April. 

0*91 

0*31 

1*38 

1*95 

1*36 

1*69 

May.. 

0*19 

0*31 

0*94 

3 01 

0*88 

1*76 

June . . 

1*68 

0*22 

0*45 

4*61 

5*18 

2*56 

•July. 

1*87 

069 

1*32 

1*89 

2*75 

1*85 

August . 

:mo 

l *04 

0*39 

1*83 

3*00 

2*02 

Septom her . 

243 

2*55 

0*29 

3*56 

1*82 

1*82 

October . . .. 

0*94 

3.89 

0*08 

1-27 

1*65 

1*64 

November . 

1*84 

1*21 

1 *27 

0*21 

3*61 

1 *03 

December. 

0*92 

116 

0*62 

0*28 

1*05 

0*77 

Totals.. 

14*97 

15*66 

9*36 

19*76 

23*23 

17*41 

Table II.. Showing the Distribution 

of " V 

seful Rain '■ in 

the Years 1912- 

191 0 inclusire , together 

with the 

Means 

for the 

previous 

35 Years. 

Means. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1883-1915. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1 nehes. 

Inches. 

Inches, 

Seeding rains (April May). 

MO 

0*62 

2*32 

4-96 

2*24 

3*45 

Winter rains (June-July). 

3*55 

(MH 

1 -77 

6*50 

7*93 

4*41 

Spring rains (August October).. 

0-56 

8-08 

0*76 

6*66 

6*47 

549 

Summer rains (November) .... 

1*84 

1-21 

I *27 

021 

3-01 

1*03 

Total*. 

1305 

10 82 

6*12 

18*33 

IP 

14*38 

Percentage useful rain to total 

fall. 

87*17 

69*09 

0.V38 

92*76 

87*17 

82*60 


Table III .—Showing Particulars of Weather experienced at Roseworthy College 

during the Year 1916. 




a — 
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•ft 
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Date. Inches. 

Minimur 
mprdeg. 1 

*s . Frosts. 

.= to 

S| 

§ a Date. Temp. 

p a x * 

is ^ c5 

x si & *L 
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§ tj 



SR * 
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January . 

. 145 

5 

4 

•80 

45*3 

58*9 

— 

— 

110 894 

February . 

. 16 

2 

9 

43 

48-0 

58*9 

— 

— 

108*7 88.9 

March ... 

. *62 

2 

7 

•48 

454 

52*7 

— 


105 83*3 

April . 

. 1*36 

11 

5/7 

*24 

41*0 

49*34 

— 

— 

85*3 69*56 




12/13 

•24 









21 

*33 






May .. . .. 



25/28 

•51 






. *88 

6 

14/17 

•29 

370 

47-24 

6 

370 

84*0 68*52 

June . 



30/31 

•58 






. 548 

22 

3 

•77 

36*4 

45 01 

15 

38-2 

64*8 58*43 




5 

•24 



16 

38-0 


July . 



20/30 

3*64 



17 

36-fl 


. 2*75 

16 

7/10 

*63 

350 

44-1 

2 

35*0 

65*0 58*2 


17/20 MO 
26/30 -87 
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Table III.— Showing Particulars of Weather experienced at Roseworthy College 
during the Year 1916—continued. 


August . 3-0 21 2/8 1-27 37 0 43-11 — — 73-8 59-90 

12/16 *83 

18 -20 
20/22 *27 

26/30 *43 

September . 1*82 7 21/24 1*78 34*5 46*09 — — 88*3 07-80 

October. 1*65 13 4/5 -21 32*0 45*24 14 34-7 84-0 60*88 

8/9 *45 18 32*0 

22/23 *68 27 36*7 

November. 3*61 13 4/7 1*08 41*2 50*44 — — 89-3 09*72 

11/17 1*81 
24/25 *72 

December. 105 9 11/14 *82 40*8 55*23 — — 108*8 82-26 

Totals. 23*23 127 8 Frosts 


The total rainfall for 1915—23*23in.—has been exceeded on four previous 
occasions since 1883, namely in 1890 (27*58in.), 1889 (25*74in.), 1909 (24*05in.), 
and 1910 (23*87in.). With regard to u useful rain ” this season's figures— 
20*25in.—were beaten in 1889 (22*67in.), 1909 (21*15in.), 1893 (20*39in.), 
and were closely approximated in 1883 (20*17in.). 

By comparison with the mean precipitation for the preceding 33 years 
we notice that last year’s fall is 5*82in. above the normal, and the whole of 
the increase fell within the period covered by the term u useful rain/’ Two 
new monthly records were established, the June fall of 5*18in. being *57 of 
an inch better than the previous highest, whilst the November total—3*61 in. 
—was *45 of an inch above the 1903 record. 

In reviewing the distribution of the year’s precipitation over the different 
seasons we are struck immediately by the heavy falls registered in the winter 
months. We have to go back to 1890 to find a similar distribution. In that 
year the winter rains were even heavier, being 8*39in. as against 7*93in. in 
1915. The summer rainfall (November), it has already been shown, exceeded 
all previous records, but the autumn and spring falls were not far removed 
from the mean figures for the corresponding periods over the preceding third 
of a century. 

The effect of the summer showers was to lengthen the ripening period and 
fill out the ears and grain. The mean maximum temperatures during October 
and November were remarkably low, and the extreme readings of the ther* 
mometer during the same two months did not rise above 89-3° F, Thus the 
crops were given an opportunity of maturing their grain under condition* 
more akin to those that prevail in the south of England, and in consequent* 
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we find that some extraordinarily high yields are being obtained, and we 
ourselves have succeeded in harvesting approximately 50bush. per acre from 
one of our experimental plots. 

In general, then, it may be stated that the season 1915 provided an ideal 
seeding season, a surplus of winter rains, an adequate supply of spring and 
summer rains which were accompanied by excessive and damaging winds, 
and lastly, a series of relatively low summer temperatures which ensured a 
plentiful harvest. 

BERBEEM CLOVER. 

Ever since 1911 a portion of the area reserved for irrigation has been devoted 
to berseem clover, and in our experience under Roseworthy conditions it is 
without a rival as a producer of nutritious green feed during the winter and 
spring. 

We recognise, however, that in order to obtain maximum results with 
this crop it is absolutely essential to observe the following rules :— 

1. The land must receive a dressing of 12 to 14 tons of farmyard manure 
per acre. 

2. This must be spread and ploughed under not later than the middle of 
March. Depth of furrow Sin. to Gin. 

3. Ploughed face to be rolled to a fine tilth and 2cwt. 36/38 grade superphos¬ 
phate drilled in. 

4. Surface relied again and 30] bs. seed per acre broadcasted and pressed in 
with another turn (if the roller. 

5. Reeding to take place between 15th March and 15th April. The later 
the sowing the slower and less certain the germination. 

G. Immediately after seeding give the seed bed a thorough irrigation. 

This crop is so reliable at the College that it is difficult to understand why 
it does not receive more attention on the part of farmers. The yields per acre 
are very large, and consequently blocks of two to three acres would be found 
ample for most farmers. The crop needs no attention, except the application 
of water, and it is out of the road in ample time to make room for a summer 
crop such as maize, sorghum, or millet. 

In the appended tables are shown the details of this season’s yields and the 
annual and mean yields obtained at the College since it was introduced here. 

Table IV .—Showing Results of Berseem Harvest at Roseworthy College , 1916. 


Area. 

Cut. Date Cut. 

Total Yield. ^ 

Yield per Acre. 

Acres. 


Tons cwts. 

itr 

Tons owts. lbs. 

1*994 

1st May 22- July 4 . 

22 

11 

78 

.11, 6 50 


2nd July 22- August 21 . 

14 

19 

67 

7* 10 28 


3rd September 14-October 4 .. 

19 

6 

48 

0 13 89 


4th November 23-December 7 

14 

8 

99 

7 4 98 


71 6 68 


35 15 50 
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Table IV .—Showing Results of Berseem Harvest, dc .— continued. 


Plot. 

Area. 

Cut 

Date Cut. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Aore. 


Acres. 



Tons 

owts. 

lbs. 

Tons cwts. lbs. 

L . 

... 1*398 

1st 

June 19-July 9. 

13 

4 

2 

9 

8 

96 



2nd 

August 22-September 8 ... 

14 

19 

22 

10 

14 

2 



3rd 

October 5-Novomber 4 ... 

16 

17 

76 

11 

7 

27 



4th 

December 7-December 23 . 

9 

9 

62 

6 

16 

66 





53 

10 

50 

38 

5 

78 

M. 

... 1261 

1st 

June 29*July 1 . 

11 

5 

80 

9 

0 

48 



2nd September 9-September 22 

14 

13 

84 

11 

14 

91 



3rd 

November 6-November 23. 

14 

4 

102 

11 

7 

84 





40 

4 

42 

32 

2 

111 

Totals.... 

... 4-643 



105 

1 

48 

35 

11 

0 


Irrigation in dry years will be necessary after each cutting, but in wet 
seasons it may happen that the first watering is the only essential one. 
Obviously the number of subsequent irrigations will be determined by the 
rainfall. During last year the first soaking after seeding proved to be the 
only one required, and yet in Table IV. it is shown that we secured an average 
return of 35 tons llcwt. 61bs. to the acre, thereby beating our previous record 
of 34 tons Ocwt. llllbs. cut in 1913. 

In explanation of the returns summarised in Table IV. it should be stated 
that plot A.B. was sown on March 17th, plot L on March 30th, and plot M 
on April 10th. The aftermath following the final scything amounted to about 
30cwt. per acre but this is not taken into account in the above tables. The 
influence of the time of seeding is well brought out by the fact that the latest 
sown plot yielded only three crops, whereas four cuts were taken off the 
other two. 

Tablk V .—Showing Yields of Greenstuff Obtained from Irrigated Berseem 
Clover at Roseworthy CoUege , 1912-1916. 

Year. Area. Total Yield* Yield per Aore. 

Acres. Tons. cwts. Ibs. Tons. cwts. lbs. 


1912 .. 1*19 38 12 66 32 9 18 

1913 .... 3*201 108 19 97 34 0 111 

1914 ... 2*294 46 18 94 20 8 43 

1916 .. 3*411 98 18 88 28 19 83 

1916 ..... 4*843 166 1 48 36 11 8 

Means....... — — 30 5 91 


In all 165 tons of green forage were carted off 4*6 acres between May 22nd 
and DecefhW 23rd, thus enabling us to give a regular and plentiful supply 
of fresh green fodder to the milking herd and also to supplement the normal 
ration of dry feed for the mares and foals with milk-producing greenstuff. 
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On reference to the above table it will be observed that the annual yields 
during the period 1912-1916 have been very uniform. It is true that in the 
drought year—1914—the acre yield dropped appreciably, but even so we 
weighed nearly 20$ tons off each acre sown, and over the whole five years 
period the mean return works out at 30 tons 5cwt. 911bs. per acre. This 
amply justifies the opening statement that berseem ranks first amongst the 
winter growing soiling crops raised under irrigable conditions in this district. 

ENSILAGE CROPS. 

As one of the larger pits was occupied by some sorghum silage cut at the 
end of the summer, the cereal silage harvest was a lighter task than usual. 
In all, 103 tons llcwts. 281 bs. was led over the weighbridge from Fields Nos. 
3 and 6a. 

The former was under Calcutta oats, and in the case of the latter field, 
it was only the headlands that were cut for silage, and consequently the acre- 
yield is relatively low. Details of the treatment and cultivation of these 
fields will be given later on in connection with the hay and wheat harvests. 
The silage harvest took place between the 20th and 31st October. 


Table VI .—Showing Particulars of Cereal Ensilage Harvest in 1916. 


Field. Area. Total Yield. Acte Yield. 

Acres. Tons. cwts. lbs. Tons, cwts. lbs. 

No. 3 . 8-694 83 4 2 9 11 45 

No. (ia (Headlands) . 3-749 20 7 26 5 8 70 


Totals. 12-443 103 11 28 8 6 51 


Table VI1 .—Showing Yields of Ensilage , 1905-1916. 


Yield 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 


“ Useful.” 

Total. 

Acres. 

T. 

c. 

j~ 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1000 . 

14-23 

16-71 

_ 


— 


8 

10 

0 

1906 . 

16-31 

19-73 

9-50 

113 

1 

0 

11 

18 

0 

1907 . 

13-96 

15*13 

17-15 

92 

2 

75 

5 

7 

34 

1908 . 

15-52 

17-75 

17-00 

129 

10 

76 

7 

12 

44 

1909 . 

21-15 

24-06 

16-962 

169 

18 

90 

10 

0 

3 

1910 . 

16-79 

23*87 

15-490 

134 

1 

43 

8 

15 

32 

1811 .. 

9-45 

13-68 

30-740 

152 

16 

28 

4 

19 

47 

1912 . 

13-05 

14-97 

40-700 

141 

4 

73 

3 

9 

45 

1913 . 

10-82 

15-66 

61*511 

115 

14 

24 

1 

17 

70 

1914 . 

6-12 

9-36 

_ 


— 



— 


1916 .. 

18-33 

19-76 

27-384 

153 

14 

107 

5 

12 

33 

1916 . 

20-25 

23-23 

12*443 

103 

n 

28 

8 

6 

51 

1905-16 (Average for 11 

years) - 




.. /. 


6 

18 

104 


The yield of over 9$ tons per acre from Field ^o. 3 is highly satisfactory, 
being above the average returns for all previous seasons except 1906 and 1909. 
It also compares very favorably with the mean return of 6 tons 18cwts. 1041bs. 
for the period 1905-1916. The headland in 6 a was sown with King’s White 
• m< ®th later than No. 3, and the soil being a heavy clay, the wheat did not 
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get a proper start before the June downpour arrived, hence it failed to yield 
as high as might have been expected in such a favorable year. 

The effect of the past season has been to raise the mean acre yield by 2§cwts. 

RELATION BETWEEN ENSILED CEREAL CROPS AND QUANTITY 

OF TWINE USED. 

Following the plan adopted last season, the twine requirements of the 
cereal crops bound up for silage have been recorded and are shown below :— 

Table VIII .—Showing Quantity of Crop Cut for SiUige per Ball of Twine used. 


Weight of 

Year. Area. Total Yield. Acre Yield. Crop Cut- 

Acres. T. C. L. T. O. L. T. C. L. 

1915 . 27-384 153 14 107 5 12 33 4 7 55 

1916 ... 12-443 103 11 28 8 6 51 4 16 38 

Average . 6 19 42 I 11 102 


THE HAY HARVEST. 

As we had a balance of approximately 600 tons of hay on hand it was 
decided to restrict haymaking this season to three home paddocks, comprising 
an area of about 80 acres. It was estimated that this would return us between 
225 and 250 tons, after allowing for losses sustained in binding crops that had 
been knocked down and tangled by rough weather. Our estimate, however, 
proved to be far too low, as the hay area yielded nearly 280 tons, and in 
addition the headlands cut almost 7|cwts. better than the mean hay yield 
for the farm for the period 1904-1915. Ultimately we weighed into the 
stack 374 tons 17cwts. 81bs. of hay, one-third of which was oaten and the 
balance wheaten. The quality of the hay was better than in 1915, being 
almost free from rust and well furnished with grain. It was, of course, ranker 
than hay grown in years of normal rainfall ; but, fortunately, we were able 
to complete hay-carting before the new year, and hence the loss in nutritive 
qualities and palatability occasioned by long exposure in the stook were 
avoided. 

The fields in which the 1916 hay crop were grown were Nos. 7a, 7b, and 
No. 3. 

Table IX .—Showing Particulars of 1916 Hay Harvest . 


Field. Area Total Yield Acre Yield 

Acres, Tons cwta. lbs. Tons cwts. lbs; 

Ik . 21*064 77 12 73 3 13 80 

7b . 22-443 75 10 82 3 7 80 

3 .... 39*236 126 5 5 3 4 40 

Totals...,V t ,.. 82*743 279 17 48 3 7 73 

Headlands .. 38*984 94 19 72 2 8 $2 

Gfind Totals .... 121*727 374 17 8 8 I 86 
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1897. Pasture. 

1898. Wheat. 

1899. Pasture. 

1900. Oats. 

1901. Pasture. 

1902. Oats. 


Field No. 7a. 


Previous History . 


1903. Sorghum. 

1904. Bare fallow. 

1905. Wheat and oats. 
1900. Kale. 

1907. Maize and sorghum. 

1906. Barley. 


1909-11. Sown grasses. 

1912. Maize, sorghum, and 

bare fallow. 

1913. Barley, oats, and 

lucerne. 

1914. Pasture. 

1915. Bare fallow. 


This field contains 21 acres of relatively heavy clay loam with an old drainage 
depression running through it. Being the home paddock, it has been 
frequently set aside for forage crops or else reserved for pasturage, and every 
year it has been heavily stocked at some period. From the summarised 
history given above it wilt be seen that it has only been under cereals seven 
times in the last 20 years, and only twice l>efore during that period has it 
borne a wheat crop. The soil, therefore, was in a high state of fertility 
and even in a normal season there was good reason to anticipate excellent 
results. 

The land was broken up by October 18th and left in the rough till just before 
seeding. It was then rolled with the heavy clod-crusher and disc-cultivated 
during May, and drilled with King’s Red (Selection 7) wheat at the rate of 
lOOlbs. per acre, togethei with 2cwts. of superphosphate. The harrows 
preceded and followed the drill, the teams finally leaving the field on June 
9th. 

The crop stooled out splendidly and grew very fast in September during 
the dry spell. It then began to lean over, and by the time it was ready for 
cutting it had lodged to such an extent that the binders could only work 
in two directions. This made the work very tedious, but the yield was 
magnificent, and will probably constitute a record here for many a year. 
The binders started the last day in October, and the last load was hauled 
out on th'e 4th of December. 


1897. Pasture. 

1898. Wheat. 

1899. Pasture. 

1900. Oats. 

1901. Pasture. 

1902. Oats. 

1903. Pasture. 


Field No. 7b. 
Prior History. 

1904. Bare fallow. 

1905. Wheat and oats. 

1906. Crimson clover. 

1907. Pasture. 

1908. Maize and sorghum. 

1909. Barley. 


1910. Maize and sorghum. 

1911. Wheat and oats. 

1912. Pease. 

1913. Wheat and oats. 

1914. Pasture. 

1915. Bare fallow. 
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There are 22 acres of good wheat land in this field, which is lighter in 
character, and contains more limestone than the previous paddock. It is 
situated on rising ground, and when in grass furnishes sweet, nutritious 
pasture. Though more distant from the Farm it is also treated as a home 
field, and has, therefore, been used more largely for grazing than cropping. 
It has carried wheat only four times, and has been bare-fallowed but twice 
in the last 20 years. The intention was to top-dress this and the preceding 
field with lucerne, and to let them lie out again as pasture paddocks for two 
or three years, but owing to the sudden downpour in June this idea had to 
be abandoned. 


The land received precisely the same treatment throughout as the com¬ 
panion field No. 7 a, being sown with the same kind of seed and manure. 
The difference of 6cwts. in the yield is to be attributed to the lighter quality 
of the land. 

Field No. 3. 


1897. Pasture. 

1898. Wheat. 

1899. Pasture. 

1900. Oats. 

1901. Pasture. 

1902. Oats. 


Past History . 

1903. Pasture. 1908. Pasture. 

1904. Fallow. 1909. Sorghum. 

1905. Wheat, oats, and 1910. Wheat and oats. 

barley. 1911/1914. Lucerne. 

1906. Rape 1915. Bare fallow. 

1907. Pasture. 


With a view to reducing hay hauling to a minimum, the fields nearest to 
fhe steading were sown for hay, and consequently it was arranged that this 
field, which adjoins the other two already described should be sown with 
Calcutta oats as a hay crop. There are in all 47-93 acres in this field, and the 
soil is very variable in character. Chiefly it consists of a greyish limestone 
bank carrying plenty of stone, but it slopes down on the western side to a 
heavy black “ crab-hole ” flat. It has not been heavily cropped for many 
years, but it has been very heavily stocked, as it carries abundance of natural 
feed on the bank in normal years, and always furnishes late grazing on the 
low-lying portion. Turning to the tabulated history it will be noticed that 
this is the fourth wheat crop grown on it since 1897. In 1905 it yielded 
3 tons 9cwts. 741bs. of hay, and in 1910 3 tons 9cwts. 72ibs. of hay per acre. 
From 1910 to 1914 it was under lucerne, and last year it was fallowed during 
July and August, broken down with the disc cultivator in November, culti¬ 
vated a second time in April, and drilled on a harrowed seedbed with lOOlbs 
Calcutta oats and 2cwts, superphosphate per acre by the 3rd of May. A 
stroke of the htaowe completed seeding operations. 

An area of 8-694 acres was cut early for silage, and the remainder, 39-236 
acres, was cut for hay in the last fortnight of November. This was a 
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troublesome crop to bind, and the stubble was exceptionally long and ragged. 
Nevertheless we harvested 3 tons 4cwts. 401bs. per acre of excellent oaten 
hay, which was carted and stacked by the 28th of December. 

Headlands. 

The total area cut round the other fields to facilitate harvesting was 38*984 
acres, and it averaged 2 tons 8cwts. 821bs. per acre. Included in this area 
are headlands from two barley fields which yielded less than a ton, and also 
scrub headlands which, as the result of the proximity of trees, cut only 36cwts. 
per acre. 

THE AMOUNT OF HAY CUT PER BALL OF BINDER TWINE. 

Table 10. — Showing the Relation between a Ball of Binder Twine and the 
amount of Hay Cut for the Period 1911/1916. 


Hay Cut 

Year- Area. Yield per Acre. No. of per Bail. 

Acres. t. c. i» Balls. t. c. i- 

1911 . 200 100 l 8 6 120J 2 6 66 

1912 . 237-223 1 14 !)i 200$ 2 0 64 

1913 . 228-909 0 16 6 108 1 14 3 

1914 . 232-406 0 14 78 85 2 0 17 

1916 . 341-649 2 7 23 406 1 19 81 

1916 . 121-727 3 1 66 166$ 2 5 3 

Average for 1911-1916 . 1 13 82 — 2 1 0 


For the past season the amount of twine used per ton of hay has been lower 
than all the preceding years, with the single exception of 1911. The figures, 
however, must be understood as applying to a year when harvesting was 
beset with very great difficulty. In many instances the binders could only 
work advantageously in one or at most in two directions, and even then it 
was by no means an easy matter to prevent the knotters from missing sheaves. 
The result was that the proportion of untied sheaves was unusually high, 
and as no account of the loose stuff as distinct from the sheaved hay was kept, 
the ball of twine has received more credit than is strictly due to it. This is 
an accidental factor that disturbs our records occasionally, but it does not 
seriously affect the mean figures for a period of several seasons. We see 
then that on the average the amount of hay bound per ball of twine works out 
at 2 tons lewt. 

AVERAGE HAY YIELD, 1916. 

If we confine our attention in the first instance to the fields intended to be 
used for hay crops, namely 7a, 7b, and 3, we will see that the wheaten hay 
crops averaged 3 tons lOcwts. 691 bs. and the oat crop 6owts. 29lbs. less. 
By combining these averages with the yield from the headlands, the mean 
return ip seen to drop to 3 tons lowt. 661 bs., which, however, is still a highly 
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satisfactory average, and has only once been exceeded since 1904. This was 
in 1905, when the corresponding yield worked out at 3 tons 2cwts. 7libs., or 
lcwt. 51 bs. per acre above the 1916 average. 

The mean acre yield for the last 13 years is 2 tons 2cwts, 681bs., an increase 
of lcwt. 651bs. on the mean return for 1904/1915. If we place a valuation 
of 35s. per ton on hay and 3s. 6d. a bushel on wheat, we find that the gross 
return from hay-growing is £3 15s. per acre on the average, whilst the corre¬ 
sponding leturn from wheat is £3 2s. 6d. This leaves a credit balance of 
12s. 6d. per acre per annum in favor of hay-growing, and when the whole 
period of 13 years is considered, this represents a total amount of £8 2s. 6d. 
per acre. This bears out the contention that this locality is better adapted 
for hay than wheat. 


Table XI.- 

— Shotting Average Hay 

Yields on the. 

College Farm, 1904 /16 



Rainfall. 





Average 

Year. 

" Useful.” 

Total. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield. 



Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

0. 

L, 

1904 . 

. 11*60 

14*70 

93*000 

238 

0 

0 

2 

11 

22 

1906 . 

. 14*23 

16*71 

67 000 

198 

8 

22 

3 

2 

71 

1906 . 

. 16*31 

19*73 

93*000 

241 

0 

0 

2 

11 

90 

1907 . 

. 13*96 

15*13 

51*000 

91 

14 

20 

1 

15 108 

1908 . 

. 15*52 

17*75 

112*800 

293 

6 

23 

2 

7 

6 

1909 . 

. 21*15 

24*05 

145*397 

404 

4 

54 

2 

15 

68 

1910 . 

. 16*79 

23*87 

94*900 

224 

7 

6 

2 

7 

31 

1911 . 

. 9*45 

13*68 

200*100 

290 

12 

94 

1 

8 

6 

1912 . 

. 13*05 

14*97 

248*450 

432 

7 

49 

1 

14 

90 

1913 . 

. 10*82 

16*66 

258*200 

207 

7 

111 

0 

16 

7 

1914 . 

. 6*12 

9*36 

247*647 

181 

13 

107 

0 

14 

75 

1915 . 

. 18*33 

19*76 

341*649 

806 

7 

36 

2 

7 

23 

1916 . 

. 20*25 

23*23 

121*727 

374 

17 

8 

3 

1 

66 

Average for 13 years. 




,., , 


2 

2 

68 


PEA HARVEST. 


Field peas cannot be grown satisfactorily as a grain-producing crop on this 
farm every year, but in late seasons such as we have just experienced they 
flourish and pod well. As a rule they are grown solely as a grazing crop, 
and it was with this object in view that they were sown last autumn. How¬ 
ever, they developed so well that in view of the abundance of good paddock 
feed available elsewhere I decided to hold one field back for grain, and the 
results obtained justified the action. The field selected. No. 1, comprises 
11*46 acres of light soil with a good deal of limestone on the surface. The 
past history is as follows:— 


1898 Wheat. 
1889, Pasture. 
1900. Oats. 
1901/06. Pasture. 


1907. Wheat. 

1908/13. Pasture, 

1914. Sorghum (failure). 

1915. Wheat (twice harvested). 
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Considering that the field has only carried one crop since 1907, it is obvious 
that the soil was well fitted to support another, and the condition of the land, 
coupled with the mildness of the season, gave the peas every advantage. 
The 1915 stubble was disc ploughed the first week in June, and immediately 
harrowed down and sown with 2bush. of Early Dun peas and 2cwts. of 36/38 
grade superphosphate per acre. Beyond a harrowing on the drilled surface 
no after-treatment was given. Germination was brisk and even, and the 
plants made good headway during July and August, and the crop was nearly 
in full flower when the October frost occurred. Yet it came through without 
a check. It did not make as much haulm as might have been expected, 
but the pods were plentiful and well filled. Early in December advantage 
was taken of a showery spell to mow the crop with the ordinaiy grass mower 
fitted with the Tolton pea harvester attachment, and within a week the old 
Ransomes thresher w r as fitted with a smooth concave and moved out to the 
field. We threshed in all 352bush. 81bs. of peas, or 30bush. 441bs. per acre. 
The sample was clean and sound, although not so plump as peas grown under 
humid conditions. 


BARLEY HARVEST. 

The barley crops of 1916 did not prosper so well as most of the other cereals, 
but it is as well to admit at the outset that the chief reason for this was the 
delay in harvesting due to a commendable ambition to complete hay-stacking 
before the new year. It is regrettable, however, that the saving of the hay 
in good condition should have led to such heavy losses in the barley fields, 
and these circumstances should be kept prominently in mind lest the falling 
off in the returns should be interpreted as indicating inability on the part of 
barley to thrive under the soil and weather conditions experienced last season. 
That this is not the case is evidenced by the fact that some varieties which 
were taken off at the right time returned over 50bush. to the acre. What 
actually happened was that during December the ripe barley crops were 
knocked about severely by a succession’ of hot, north-west winds. The high 
temperatures then prevailing caused the straw to become very brittle, and 
under the influence of the violent winds the heads snapped off, and the grain 
was shed to such an extent that I doubt if as much as half the grain grown 
was recovered. From a farming point of view I do not regret this very much, 
as a very large amount will return to us in the shape of sheep feed, and I still 
consider it pays better to secure hay in December and suffer the loss in barley 
instead of garnering the whole of the grain, which would have meant the 
caiting of impoverished weather-worn stuff out of the hay fields in February. 
It is only in so far as the loss in the barley harvest affects the continuous 
records of the College crops that the circumstances are regrettable, and it is 
for this reason principally that I have been at some pains to explain the 
circumstances. 

. 2 > 
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Table XI .—Showing Details of the Barley Harvest , 1916. 

Field. Area. Total Yield. Acre Yield. 


Acres. Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 

Nottle’s A.. 24 491 500 48 20 23 

Daly’s B and C . 97 778 1,025 2 10 24 

Experimental Field ... 5*929 49 47 8 21 

Totals. 128*198 1,575 47 12 15 

Nottle’s A. 

Prior History . 

1897. Bare fallow. 1903. Bare fallow. 1909. Wheat and oats. 

1898. Wheat. 1904. Wheat. 1910-12. Pasture. 

1899. Wheat. 1905. Bare fallow. 1913. Bare fallow. 

1900. Bare fallow. 1906. Wheat and barley. 1914. Wheat (failure). 

1901. Wheat. . 1907. Pasture. 1915. Wheat. 

1902. Pasture. 1908. Bare fallow. 


The soil in this field is a free working loam and well suited to the needs 
of a barley crop. The stubble was lifted early in June, and immediately 
cultivated to a tilth and sown about the middle of the month with 2c;wt. 
of superphosphate and a number of varieties of four and six-rowed barleys. 
The highest yield was 56bush. 411bs. obtained from a late type of four-rowed 
barley known as Tunis 2 A. Two early six-rowed barleys, Tunis 7 C and 
Tunis 7 bis, returned 51bush. 12lbs, and 50bush. 441bs. respectively, 
whilst an early mid-season type of the same species—Tunis 8 C—gave 36bush. 
441bs. In the case of some of the other varieties, particularly the early ones, 
sparrows stripped a large percentage of the heads, and, as is to be expected 
in experimental trials of this kind, some of the barleys proved unsuitable. 
The more promising varieties will be carried on for a year or two longer until 
we are able to determine their values in relation bp those already in regular 
use. 

Daly’s B. and C. 

There are approximately 100 acres in this block, and although the land 
is of good average quality it is subject to flooding in wet years, a factor that 
seriously handicapped the barley crop last season. 

Past History. 

1912. Bare fallow. 1914. Bare fallow. 

1913. Wheat. 1915. Wheat and barley. 

This field was treated in precisely the same manner as Nettle's A, but was 
sown with short-head barley (Selection 8) at the rate of 701bs. per acre. The 
June f\o<m drowned out portions of the crop and gave the whole field a set 
back from which it did not recover till the spring. The crop was short, Inii 
the heads were well-filled and the barley harvested was exceptdonally plnmp. 
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Average Barley Yield. 


Table XII.— Showing General Average Barky Yields on the College Farm 

1904-1916. 


Season. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Average 

Yield 


“ Useful.” 
Inches. 

Total. 

inches. 

Acres. 

per Acre. 
Bush. Lb*, 

1904 . 

. 11-60 

14-70 

27*86 

38 

33 

1905 . 

. 14-23 

16-71 

65*73 

25 

4 

1906 . 

. 16-31 

19-73 

51-00 

40 

38 

1907 . 

. 13-96 

15-13 

79-30 

31 

21 

1908 . 

. 15-52 

17-75 

94-83 

43 

49 

1909 . 

. 2115 

24*05 

75*27 

35 

0 

1910 . 

. 16-79 

23-87 

113-42 

37 

9 

1011 . 

. 9-45 

13*68 

76-09 

39 

31 

1912 . 

. 1305 

14-97 

123-82 

22 

21 

1913 ... 

. 10-82 

15*66 

91*09 

12 

19 

1914 . 

. 6-12 

9-36 

12-85 

2 

26 

1915 . 

. 18-33 

19*76 

24 44 

41 

40 

19)6 . 

. 20-25 

23*23 

128-198 

12 

15 

Mean for 13 years . 




, 29 

24 


The above figures show that the 1916 yield was lower than has been recorded 
in any previous year except the drought season, 1911. The effect has been 
to reduce the mean barley yield from 30bush. 45lbs. to 29bush. 241bs. How¬ 
ever, even on this figure of nearly 30bush. the cultivation of barley on stubble 
ground offers many inducements to farmers who are anxious to get the most 
out of their land. 


THE OAT HARVEST. 

The area under oats this year was nearly all cut out foi silage and hay ; 
only 6*366 acres were harvested for grain. A small paddock of 3*528 acres 
known as Grainger’s Sheep Field, was ploughed up towards the end of April 
and drilled in with 80lbs. of Scotch Grey oats (Selection 3), a variety that 
appears likely to find a permanent place in our cropping scheme. The crop 
went down so badly in patches that it was decided to cut and tlnesh it. 
Eventually we obtained an average yield of 35bush. 37lbs. per acre. 

In another field, No. 6 B, an area of 2*828 acres under oats was divided 
into three plots: these carried crops of Sunrise, Scotch Grey, and Algerian 
Tartar oats. The former is a white-grained variety, but in most other respects 
resembles Algerian oats. Algerian Tartars are also white grained, but they 
ripen later and are shorter in the straw. They did not yield heavily, but 
owing to the condition of the crop considerable waste occurred in the harvest¬ 
ing- Both of these varieties are well deserving of further trial 
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Average Oat Yield. 

Table XIII.— Showing Average Yields of Oats on the College Farm, 1905-16. 


Reason. 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


Rainfall. 
“Useful.” Total. 

Area. 

Yield per 
Acre. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

14-23 

16-71 

20*00 

43 

10 

16-31 

19-73 

33-50 

41 

18 

13-96 

15-13 

20-00 

*_ 

15*52 

17*75 

20-00 

22 

28 

21*15 

24-05 

23-52 

43 

19 

16*79 

23-87 

24-60 

28 

15 

9-45 

13-68 

22-82 

22 

8 

13-05 

14-97 

52-00 

10 

4 

10*82 

15-66 

333 

11 

36 

6*12 

9-36 

— 


18*33 

19-76 

1-10 

32 

32 

20*25 

23-23 

6-36 

27 

15 


Average for 10 years (omitting 1907 and 1914). 28 14 

♦Complete failure from feeding off with sheep. 


THE RYE HARVEST. 

As in former years, a small area was devoted to rye crops mainly for the 
sake of the straw. They were located in Field No. 6 B on land that is heavier 
than this crop usually affects. The seed was sown at the rate of 601bs. on a 
fallowed seed-bed, and the customary dressing of 2cwts. superphosphate 
was applied at the same time. 

Appended are the details of the seasonal averages, and also the mean yields 
for the period 1909-1916 :— 


Table XI V.—Showing Details of Rye Crops , 1916. 


Variety. Area. Yield per acre. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. 

March. 0-637 .. 6 30 

Multicaule . 1-523 .. 9 18 

Schlanstedt . 0*637 ., 7 19 

Giant Winter. 0*637 ... 6 31 


Average yield of rye, 1916 . 7 52 

Table XV .—-Showing Yields Per Acre of Rye on College Farm , 190^1916, 


Giant 

March. Multicaule Winter Sohlanstedt Means. 
Season. Rye. Rye. Rye. Rye. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Busk lbs. 

1909 . 7 46 8 44 11 34 4 3 8 15 

1910 . 16 4 12 40 12 36 16 14 14 9 

1911 . 20 9 11 24 9 45 9 48 12 43 

1912 . 16 6 11 22 11 4 10 13 12 0 

1913 ..*. . 11 49 11 42 12 0 7 0 10 36 

1914.. ..... 3 20 3 11 0 47 0 51 2 0 

1915.. .V... 22 41 23 47 23 24 27 31 23 35 

1016.. .....6 30 9 18 6 31 7 19 7 54 


Means eight years-- -- 12 54 11 31 11 0 10 16 11 2| 
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THE WHEAT CROP. 

The outstanding features of the 1916 wheat season were the bulk of straw 
and flag, the high grain yield, and the large size and plumpness of the grain. 
It was noticeable that some of the very late varieties, which produce 
50bush. to 60bush. crops under humid conditions were encouraged by the 
late rains to develop more ears and more grains to the spikelet than they 
were able to mature, and in consequence some of the finest looking 
heads contained grain of inferior quality. All the early and mid-season 
varieties, however, matured an excellent sample, as is evidenced by the low 
percentage of tailings from the graders as well as by the extremely high yields 
obtained. 

Up till 1916 the heaviest wheat crop harvested on the College farm was a 
block of Beardless Odessa, which returned 42bush. 40lbs. in 1912. This 
season we threshed three plots of King’s White (Selection 6) in Field No. 4, 
and secured from them 49bush. 281bs., 47bush. 201bs., and 46bush. 51bs. per 
acre respectively. The first plot received quarter of a ton of lime on the 
fallow and 2cwts. of superphosphate at seeding ; the second 14 tons of farm¬ 
yard manure, 2cwts. of superphosphate, and |ewt. of sulphate of potash 
at seeding ; and the third was dressed with 3cwts. superphosphate and lcwt. 
of nitrate of soda. However, I do not wish to create the impression that these 
exceptionally high returns which have been obtained from small areas are 
anything more than a guide to the possibilities of the land when brought 
under climatic conditions that approximate to those that obtain where 
50bush. and 60bush. crops are the reward of good farming. 

The garnering of the harvest has not been carried out as cleanly as usual, 
for although the employment of modern machines and appliances has reduced 
the wastage and enabled us to cope with the “ down ” crops, yet the losses have 
been heavier than usual. There is no doubt that if we were to experience 
a succession of such seasons it would be a sound economic policy to resort 
to binders and threshers. Those who have had occasion to burn off stubbles 
will have been struck with the leakage, even on fields that have returned 
from 30bush. to 35bush., in the bags. Naturally .in a year like this, when 
the crops are returning from 50 to 100 per cent, above the mean yield, and 
with the prospect of a good market, the wastage does not attract serious 
attention. Nevertheless, it certainly has occurred, and I am convinced 
that had the crops in this locality been cut and threshed they would have 
filled at least another bag, and possibly two bags, to the acre. Not only 
was the stripping less thorough, owing to the state in which the crops were 
at harvest time, but in addition the loss incurred was increased by the shatter¬ 
ing of the over-ripe heads as they reached the comb. This leakage is always 
to be expected in years when the wheat yield is phenomenally high, since 
our methods are very properly adapted to suit average conditions. On the 
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College crops we employed all the known methods of harvesting in order that 
students might have the opportunity of becoming personally familiar with 
them. 

The season was not favorable to fungoid attacks, indeed the crops were 
singularly free from smut, bunt, flag smut, and rust. Owing to late fallowing 
the plots in one field showed signs of an attack by “ take-all ” (Ophiobolius 
Ornminis ), but otherwise we suffered no losses through disease. All seed 
sown was pickled in a per cent. Milestone solution. 

The total area of land under wheat for grain on the College farm last year 
was 211*512 acres, and of this 70*65 acres had carried forage crops the year 
before. The bare-fallow wheat rotation has again demonstrated its super¬ 
iority, the average return per acre from farm land so treated being 24bush. 
321bs., as compared with 20bush. 141 bs. from land that carried rape and kale 
crops in 1915. 

It will be understood in connection with the field notes following the 
appended table that in all cases the wheat is sown at the rate of lOOlbs. of 
graded seed and the superphosphate at the rate of 2cwts. of 36/38 quality 
to the acre, unless otherwise stated. 


Table XVI .—Summary of Wheat Returns , 1916. 


Farm crops . 

Experimental crops (1 acre and over) 

Totals. 

Experimental plots (under 1 acre) .. 

Grand totals . 


Area. Total Yield. 
Acres. Bush. lbs. 
211*512 4,887 2 
119*425 3,297 20 


330*937 8,184 22 

18*857 473 58 


349*794 8,658 20 


Acre Yield, 
Bush. lbs. 
23 6 

27 37 


24 44 

25 8 


24 45 


Field No. 5 B. 

This field is 83 acres in area. Its past history is indicated below:— 


1897. Bare fallow. 

1898. Wheat. 

1899. Wheat. 

1900. Bare fallow. 

1901. Wheat and oats. 

1902. Pasture. 


. 1903. Bare fallow. 

1904. Wheat. 

1905. Pasture. 

1906. Bare fallow. 

1907. Wheat. 

1908. Bare fallow. 


1909. Wheat. 
1910-11. Pasture. 

1912. Bare fallow. 

1913. Wheat. 

1914. Pasture. 

1915. Bare fallow. 


The soil enclosed in this field is an adhesive clay for the most part, with a 
number of claypans scattered through it. It was fallow-ploughed between 
August 20th fcnd September 23rd, and in the following autumn was worked 
down after the first rains and prepared for a hay crop. King’s White (Seieo- 
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fcion 6) was therefore sown at the rate of 2bush., which is our normal seeding 
for wheaten hay. 

The abundant yield from the other hayfields, however, enabled us to harvest 
this crop for grain, and as it was lying well over in some parts the reaper- 
thresher was employed for the purpose. From the 78-393 acres we took 
off l,994bush. 401bs., which is equivalent to a yield of 25bush. 271bs. per acre. 


Ebsary’s C. 

This field consists of a medium class of mallee land rising to a sandy ridge 


at the south-eastern boundary. Its past history 

is as under:— 

1899. Bare fallow. 

1905. Pasture. 

1911. Barley. 

1900. Wheat. 

1906. Bare fallow. 

1912. Pasture. 

1901. Bare fallow. 

1907. Wheat. 

1913. Bare fallow. 

1902. Wheat. 

1908. Rape. 

1914. Wheat. 

1903. Bare fallow. 

1909. Bare fallow. 

1915. Bare fallow. 

1904. Barley. 

1910. Wheat. 


This field has always 

given good results when 

sown with Gluyas, and we 


therefore choose this variety for 1916 seeding. The fallow was started on 
July 23rd and finished on August 4th. In October and January it was 
cultivated and the preparatory work carried out in May consisted of another 
stirring with the ordinary fixed-tine cultivator. Between the 7th and 10th 
of June it was sown with selections 7, 8, 9, and 10 of Gluyas wheat and the 
drilling was then harrowed. 

The wheat grew apace and began to show a decided lean very early in the 
season. It never recovered from this, but, on the contrary, went down nearer 
to the ground with every storm. In addition, it had to be left till late in 
January before the reaper-thresher could be spared to take it off. Never¬ 
theless the results were eminently staisfactory, the field averaging 30bush. 
251 bs. of bright plump grain. It would be safe to estimate the loss in harvest¬ 
ing this field at 5bush. to 6bush. per acre. Details of the harvest are here 
shown 

Table XVII .—Shaming Particulars of Wheat Harvest in Ehsa n/s 0., 1916. 


* 

Variety. Selection. Area. Total Yield. Acre Yield 

Aorea. Bush. lbs. Buah. lbe. 

Gtoyaa .. 10 1-819 43 26 23 53 

Glnyaa .. 9 15.345 508 2 83 8 

Gluyas .. g 14-051 426 46 30 22 

$»uyaa .. 7 4-156 97 37 23 29 


Totals......... 35-371 1,075 51 30 25 
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Dahlitz. 

This field wag sown this year with a series of pedigreed wheats, all of which 
have been bred or raised by selection at the College. The past history of 
this field is summarised below :— 

1899. Purchased and 1904. Pease. 1910. Pasture. 

fallowed. 1905. Oats. 1911. Bare fallow. 

1900. Wheat. 1906. Wheat. 1912. Wheat and barley. 

1901. Bare fallow. 1907. Rape. 1913. Pease and barley. 

1902. Wheat and oats. 1908. Bare fallow. 1914. Sorghum (failure). 

1903. Barley. 1909. Wheat. 1915. Bare fallow. 

This field was worked in November, 1914, and sown with sorghum, but 
very few seeds germinated, and the land was, therefore, virtually a summer 
fallow. In August of the next year it was fallowed and turned up rather 
rough. It was rolled with a heavy roller at the end of October and disc- 
cultivated in November. The preparatory working for this year's crop 
began with a discing in April ; the disc cultivator was followed by the scarifier, 
fluted roller, scarifier and harrows. Drilling took place between May 17th 
and 24th, the seed being sown at 1001 bs. per acre. The varieties of wheat 
used are as follows :—Anvil, Eureka, Sevens, Daphne, Cad, Marshall's No. 3 b, 
College Eclipse, Basil, and Caliph. 

In the preparation of this field for seeding, I am inclined to think that the 
land was worked too often before the rains had soaked well down. Evidence 
of white heads was to be found running across the plots, and yet fields which 
were later ploughed and not subject to the same amount of consolidating 
tillage, were quite free from it. The soil is of a light loamy character, 
and the overworking in April produced too fine and powdery a seedbed, and 
the yields suffered in consequence. In addition, several of the wheats tried 
are new types, and their ability to yield under field conditions has not hitherto 
been tested. Two of the plots were taken off with the reaper-thresher— 
College Eclipse and Daphne—whilst the remainder was harvested with the 
ordinary stripper. The yields were as follows:— 

Table XVIII.— Showing Details of Wheat Yields from Dahlitz, 1916. 


Variety. Selection. Area. Total Yield. Acre Yield. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Cad . 3 2-431 41 48 17 12 

College Eclipse .*. 7 4-396 68 24 15 34 

Basil .,.. 1 9*147 139 53 15 18 

Caliph .. 1 2 144 32 13 15 2 

Sevens. — 2-166 27 56 12 53 

Marshall’s 3 b ¥ .. 3 2-890 35 5 12 8 

Daphne. 3 2-063 24 15 11 46 

Anvil. 3 0-775 7 46 10 1 

Eureka .. 2 1*084 9 8 8 26 

Total for Held ... 27-096 ;386 27 
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Nottle’s C. 


1897. Bare fallow. 

1898. Wheat. 

1899. Wheat. 

1900. Bare fallow. 

1901. Wheat. 

1902. Pasture. 

1903. Bare fallow. 


Previous History . 

1904. Wheat. 1910. Pasture. 

1905. Bare fallow. 1911. Pasture. 

1906. Wheat & barley. 1912. Pasture. 

1907. Pasture. 1913. Bare fallow. 

1908. Bare fallow 1914. Wheat, oats, and 

1909. Wheat, oats, and barley (failure). 

lucerne. 1915. Rape. 


As this field had not been heavily cropped since 1909 it was decided to make 
good the shortage of fallow in 1915 bv bringing under wheat this field and 
Daly’s A, which had borne grazing crops the year before. 

The rape and mustard stubble was ploughed with the disc implement, 
rolled with the Cambridge roller, cultivated and drilled between the 10th 
and 24th of May. Two varieties of wheat were sown, namely. Queen Fan 
and King's Red. The latter tended to lodge ” but the Queen Fan block 
withstood the weather well, and had it been possible to harvest it a fortnight 
earlier the yield would have been considerably increased. For crops not 
preceded by fallow the results, even as they stand, are very pleasing, and the 
paddock average of 20bush. Tibs, leaves no grounds for complaint. 


Table XIX .—Showing Results Obtained in Notile*s G\ 1916. 


Variety. Selection. Area. Total Yield. Average Yield* 

Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

King’s Red. 10 3*248 98 58 30 28 

King’s Red. 9 9*092 272 7 29 56 

King’s Red. 8 4*332 109 3 25 10 

Queen Fan . 6 3*163 71 39 22 39 

Queen Fan . 4 6*303 131 3 20 48 


Totals for whole field. 26*138 682 50 26 7 


Daly's A. 

This forms portion of 150 acres of land purchased in 1912. It comprises. 
50 acres of good wheat land, but in wet years the southern boundary becomes 
practically water-logged. 

Prior History . 

1912. Bare fallow. 1913. Wheat. 1914. Bare fallow. 1915. Kale. 

Like Nottle\s C, this was under a winter-growing forage crop in 1915. 
The forage crop in this instance was thousand-headed kale, and it was grazed 
right up to April 29th, the date on which the ploughs started. The culti¬ 
vators were at work from May 11th to May 16th, and the roller followed 
shortly after. At the end of May it was drilled in with King’s Red, Selection 
7, but rain interrupted the work and seeding was not concluded till June 9th. 
Being late sown it suffered from the heavy winter rains and a thin crop resulted, 
especially in the low-lying portion where numerous depressions were occupied 
s 
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wholly by canary grass and marsh weeds. This crop was “ laid ” to a greater 
extent than most of the crops of this variety, and the percentage lost in 
harvesting was relatively high, in fact, the yield per acre would certainly 
have exceeded seven standard bags had it been all harvested. Eventually 
we gathered 747bush, 141bs. from the 44*514 acres, which works out at 16bush. 
471bs. per acre. 

EXPERIMENTAL WHEAT CROPS. 

Of those plots over an acre in extent the great bulk were sown with King’s 
White. Selection 6 was grown in Field No. 4 and the reversion plots ; 
selection 9 in Grainger’s manure plots ; and selection 10 in the depth of 
ploughing plots. Late Gluyas occupied the 27 acres under cultivation tests in 
Grainger’s A. The particulars of the 1916 harvest of these plots are shown 
in the appended tables :— 


Table XX .—Showing Yields of Varieties Grown on Experitnental Areas in 



Plots of One Acre and Over. 





Field. 

Variety. Selection. Area. 

Total Yield. Aore Yield. 




Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

No. 4. 

King’s White ... 
King’s White ... 

6 

58-150 

1,634 

15 

28 

0 

Grainger’s D—Reversion 

6 

6-400 

222 

24 

34 

45 

Plots 








Grainger’s C—Manure Plots 
Grainger *a B—Depth of 

King’s White ... 
King’s White ... 

9 

14*100 

379 

33 

26 

55 

10 

2-802 

64 

38 

23 

4 

Ploughing Plots 
Grainger’s A—Cultivation 


Late Gluyas .... 

6 

24-559 

700 

39 

28 

32 

Plots v 

0A . 

Yandilla King ... 

4 

1-824 

63 

28 

34 

48 


Anvil . 

4 

1*144 

20 

37 

23 

16 

s 

Basil. 

3 

1-045 

23 

35 

22 

34 


Queen Fan . 

7 

1*161 

20 

10 

22 

32 


Canaan. 

4 

1-127 

23 

23 

20 

45 


Caliph. 

1 

3-316 

65 

9 

19 

39 


Daphne . 

4 

1-575 

29 

29 

18 

43 


Eureka. 

3 

1*078 

19 

12 

17 

49 


College Comeback 

9 

1-144 

18 

48 

16 

26 

Totals.. 



119-425 

3,297 

20 

27 

37 


Different Varieties of Wheat.—Compared on the Basis of Yielding 

Capacity. 


Table XXI. — Showing Yields of Chief Varieties of Wheat Grown in 191b. 


Mean 

Highest Lowest Average Aore Yield. 

Variety. Area. Aore Yield. Acre Yield. Acre Yield. 1915 and 1916 

Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lhs. 

Gluyas. 35-371 33 6 23 29 30 25 31 48 

Late Gluyas .. 24-559 28 37 28 5 28 82 26 11 

King’s White 159-845 34 45 23 4 26 52 24 20 

Queen Fan .... .. 10-627 22 39 20 48 21 32 22 21 

King’s Red..... 61-186 30 28 16 47 20 4 19 14 

Caliph .1. 5-460 19 39 15 2 17 50 21 4 

Bash .... . .. 10-192 22 34 15 18 16 2 22 16 

College Bolipse . 4-396 15 34 15 34 15 34 17 M 
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Table XXII .—Showing 1916 Yields of Latest Strains of College Hand-selected, 
Pedigree Wheats , Cofnparatively with those Obtained from Earlier Strains 
in Previous Seasons . 


YIELDS PER ACRE. 


Variety. Selection. 1916. 1915. 1914. 1913* 1912. 


& 


Bush. lbs. Bush.Ubs. Bush. 

lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

'Queen Fa’ . 

7 

22 

32 

11 

40 

— 

- 

9 

55 

23 

6 

Federation.... 

8 

29 

30 

8 

13 

— 

- 

6 

22 

22 

13 

Jonathon . 

8 

35 

49 

6 

21 

— 

- 

6 

16 

24 

55 

King’* White. 

11 

14 

30 

16 

43 

15 

46 

8 

30 

26 

53 

Marshall's No. 3 b . • 

9 

28 

15 

9 

46 

— 

- 

9 

39 

21 

36 

King's Red . 

11 

19 

4 

10 

42 

10 

21 

8 

39 

27 

34 

Beardless Gluyas .. 

11 

16 

32 

10 

38 

11 

15 

8 

31 

28 

6 

Caliph. 

1 

19 

39 

20 

50 

10 

12 

6 

53 

28 

20 

Gluyas . 

11 

13 

37 

18 

29 

13 

5 

10 

56 

21 

32 

Late Gluyas. 

11 

13 

4 

13 

36 

7 

21 

7 

16 

23 

44 

Canaan. 

4 

20 

45 

11 

5 

— 

- 

10 

23 

23 

20 

Carmichael’s Eclipse. 

9 

16 

27 

7 

48 

7 

13 

7 

55 

22 

53 

College Eclipse .... 

9 

19 

51 

7 

22 

8 

0 

10 

39 

21 

54 

Daphne. 

4 

18 

43 

18 

36 

•— 


7 

19 

20 

14 

Yandiila King. 

5 

34 

28 

6 

21 

— 


6 

4 

17 

27 

Anvil. 

4 

23 

16 

8 

35 

— 


5 

22 

26 

16 

Brindle . 

4 

23 

31 

9 

56 

— 


12 

31 

13 

4 

Cad . 

5 

31 

32 

6 

48 

5 

47 

— 

- 



Editor. 

3 

16 

51 

12 

20 

— 


14 

40 

_ 

_ 

Basil . 

3 

22 

34 

11 

2 

5 

9 

10 

19 

23 

0 

Le Huguenot. 

6 

16 

27 

23 

37 

— 


6 

21 

10 

38 

College Comeback .. 

9 

16 

26 

8 

56 

5 

12 

7 

19 

17 

27 

Fancy. 

4 

17 

24 

17 

38 

— 


8 

8 

10 

43 

Cadet . 

5 

30 

27 

3 

49 

5 

19 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Beardless King .... 

7 

21 

54 

14 

52 

— 


6 

14 

9 

35 


Variety. 

Selection. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

Means. 



Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush 

. lbs. 

Queen Fan. 

7 

22 

35 

34 

48 

— 

- 

20 

44 

Federation. 

8 

11 

52 

25 

48 

33 

20 

19 

37 

Jonathan . . 

8 

10 

26 

24 

1 

27 

24 

19 

26 

King’s White. 

11 

17 

0 

23 

27 

29 

10 

19 

0 

Marshall’s No. 3b .. 

9 

7 

37 

26 

38 

27 

22 

18 

42 

King’s Bed . 

11 

12 

37 

22 

43 

33 

41 

18 

10 

Beardless Gluyas .. 

11 

14 

38 

20 

51 

30 

35 

17 

38 

Caliph. 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

—■ 

- 

17 

11 

Gluyas . 

11 

8 

34 

21 

29 

28 

33 

17 

1 

Late Gluyas. 

11 

14 

4 

22 

50 

33 

8 

16 

53 

Canaan. 

4 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 


16 

23 

Carmiohael’s Eclipse. 

9 

26 

53 

28 

21 

22 

50 

16 

18 

College Eolipee .... 

9 

12 

27 

25 

8 

24 

47 

16 

16 

Daphne.. 

4 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

16 

13 

Yandiila King. 

5 

— 

- 

— 


— 

- 

16 

5 

Anvil. 

4 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

15 

52 

Bundle . 

4 


- 

— 

_ 

— 


14 

46 

Cad ... 

5 

— 

- 

_ 

- 

— 


14 

42 

Editor.. 

3 

— 

- 

— 


— 

- 

14 

37 

Basil ... 

3 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

14 

25 

Le Huguenot... 

6 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

14 

16 

College Comeback .. 


8 

4 

29 

12 

19 

16 

13 

59 

Fancy... 

4 

— 

- 

_ 


— 


13 

28 

Cadet ... 

6 

— 

- . 

_ 


— 

- 

13 

12 

Beardless King .... 

7 

— 

— 

- 

- 


13 

9 
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In the above tables are shown the yields of certain varieties regularly 
grown here as farm crops, and also returns obtained from small areas of the 
latest selections of a larger number. Referring to what may be regarded 
as bulk crop averages, it will be noted that the records cover two seasons 
only ; but so far as they have gone, the early types, notably Gluyas, Late 
Gluyae, and King’s White stand out as being the most prolific grain-bearing 
varieties in the district, notwithstanding the fact that they are t» f ) weak in 
the straw to stand up against spring and summer gales. College Eclipse, 
which is also an early variety, is usually to be depended upon for a moderate 
yield under dry conditions, and on that account is always worth a place in 
the cropping programme ; but in good years it generally falls a little behind 
the other early wheats grown here. Of the mid-season wheats, Queen Fan, 
one of Mr. Spafford’s valuable productions and an erect grower suitable for 
hay or grain, has averaged only 2bush. less than King’s White ; whilst Caliph 
and Basil, which ripen about the same time, and were originated by the same 
plant breeder, have proved very little inferior to it. 

Turning to Table XXII., we note that the mean figures for a series of years 
do not altogether confirm the view expressed above in favor of early wheats. 
However, it must be recognised that in dealing with plots that rarely attain 
to an acre, any losses sustained through difficult harvests or other causes 
will usually affect seriously the calculated yield per acre, and as the early 
quick-growing types are relatively weaker in the straw, they are the ones 
most apt to suffer from accidents of this character. 

Nevertheless, even in this record of yields, we observe that although three- 
mid-season varieties—Queen Fan, Federation, and Jonathan—lead the way, 
the wheats that are known to do best in the field come well up on the list* 
After years of high winds and driving rains such as 1916, there frequently 
arises a demand for wheats that are stiff in the straw aUd not prone to go down. 
And this trend towards rigid types is born of a desire to escape the vexations 
of a prolonged harvest amongst badly laid crops. It would be prudent, 
however, for those who are inclined to fly off at a tangent from the old estab¬ 
lished varieties that have established a claim to be ranked amongst the best 
bag-filling wheats under our conditions, to ponder seriously over the foolish¬ 
ness of fashioning their system of cropping on the results of a season that is 
admitted to have been without a parallel in the last 25 years. It is not 
reasonable to expect wheats that are characterised by extremely rapid growth 
and capacity to yield plenty of grain, to produce straw that is as strong 
and tough in the fibre as the slower growing mid-season and late wheats ; 
but since, in a normal season, we must always expect tojfind in a district like 
this that the best returns will be derived from early wheels ; and since it ia 
obvious that farm practice should be founded on average conditions, no* 
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satisfactory reason can be advanced in support of the inclination to depart 
from the existing system which relies mainly on the successful culture of early 
acclimatised and weli-provrn types, such as Gluyas and King’s Early. 


Table XXIII .—Shotting Yields of some new College Crossbred Wheats 

(1910 to 1912 Crosses). 

Variety. Selection. Pedigree. 1910. 1915. 1914. Means. 


B. lbs. B. lbs. B. lbs. B. lbs. 

Eureka... 3 Fan and Red Fife xJona( 1910). 17 49 8 28 4 23 10 13 

Exquisite . 1 Gluyas x Indian Runner x Gluyas (1910) 18 28 2 41 35 36 18 55 

Ewer. 1 Carmichael's Eclipse x Indian Runner x 31 46 3 17 10 46 15 16 

Carmichaol’s Eclipse (1910) 

Evening .. 3 Gluyas x Indian Runner x Jona (1910). 29 27 23 5 — 26 16 

Echo. 3 Bearded Rieti x Gluyas x Jonathan 10 57 511 — 84 

(1910) 

Fortune .. 2 Marshall’s No. 3 x Indian Runner x 38 43 — — 

Marshall’s No. 3 a x Jona (1911) 

Fane .... 2 Marshall’s No. 3 x Indian Runner x 30 43 — — — 

Marshall’s No. 3 a x Queen Fan (1911) 

Forge. 2 Carmichael’s Eclipse x Crossbred 53 29 8 — — — 

► (19H) 

Ford . 2 Fan x Comeback x Crossbred 53 (1911).. 22 3 — — 

Flamen ... 2 College Eclipse x Indian Runner x Mar- 15 9 — — — 

shall’s No. 3 a x Queen Fan (1911) 

Fort. I Bearded Rieti x Gluyas x Jonathan x 14 42 — — — 

Gluyas (1912) 


Table XXIV .—Showing Yields of Miscellaneous Wheats Grown in Field 

No. 6a, 1916. 


Variety. Selection. Area. Yield per Aero. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. 

Crossbred 53 ..*. 1 0 066 35 21 

Yandilla King. 4 1-824 84 48 

Turretfield Eclipse . — 0*713 34 19 

Federation. 7 0-912 33 35 

American No. 8 . — 0-896 33 28 

Correll’s No. 7 . — 0-431 28 2 

Onas .- — 0-690 23 12 


GENERAL WHEAT AVERAGE. 

For the fifth time since 1904, the wheat average on the College Farm has 
exceeded 20bush. to the acre. At one stage in the harvest it looked as though 
we should eclipse ail previous records this season, but the disappointing 
return of 16bush, 471bs. from 44J acres in Daly’s A upset our calculations. 
We find, however, that notwithstanding the depressing influence of this 
relatively low yield the average for the year 1916 works out at 24bush. 441bs., 
which is only 211bs. per acre below the 1909 record. The. whole of the wheat 
crop in 1909 was grown after hare fallow, but on account of the unfavorable 
conditions in 1915, it was impossible to plough up an adequate area of fallow, 
and hence, in 1916, we find 70 odd acres of wheat sown after autumn ploughing. 
If we compare^the average yields from wheat grown on the hare fallow, wheat 
rotation in the seasons 1906 and 1916, we find that the figures work out at 
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25bush. 61bs. and 25bush. 571bs. respectively. In the appended table, how¬ 
ever, no distinctions of this kind are recognised, the whole area under wheat, 
exclusive of plots under one acre in area, being taken into account. It 
would not be difficult to improve upon the mean yield of 17bush. 501bs. 
obtained over the past 13 years if we were to concern ourselves solely with 
the best yielding varieties and ignore the demands for seed wheat of other 
kinds that yield better elsewhere than they do under Roseworthy College 
conditions. This, however, would prevent the place from fulfilling one of 
its most important functions as the State Agricultural College, and hence 
we accept the general farm average as an indication of the wheat-growing 
capacity of the farm ; but whilst so doing we are fully cognisant of the fact 
that the figures are below rather than above the average return that should 
be obtained in the district. 

Table XXV .—Shewing the Average Yields of Wheat on the College Farm , 


1904 to 1916. 

f,'; 

* Rainfall. 

Season. ,-*-, Area Average 

“ Useful.” Total. under Wheat. Yield per Acre. 

Inches. Inches. Acres. Bush. lbs. 

1904 . 11-60 14-70 .. 330-00 .. 18 3 

1906 . 14-23 16-71 .. 212-00 .. 24 11 

1906 . 16-31 19-73 .. 318-00 .. 14 30 

1907 . 13-96 15-13 .. 178-00 ... 13 20 

1908 . 15-52 17-75 .. 258-52 .. 22 14 

1909 . 21-15 24-05 .. 328-47 .. 25 5 

1910 . 16-79 23-87 .. 267-35 .. 16 38 

1911 . 9-45 13-68 .. 234-98 .. 14 17 

1912 . 13-05 14-97 .. 232-89 .. 19 36 

1913 . 10-82 15-66 .. 333-07 .. 6 32 

1914 . 6-12 9-36 .. 148-69 .. 11 28 

1916 . 18-33 19-76 .. 367-271 ,. 21 13 

1916 . 20-25 23-23 .. 330-937 .. 24 44 

Means for 13 years. 17-58 14-55 .. — .. 17 50 


In conclusion, I wish to record the energetic interest shown in the conduct 
of the harvest, and the assistance rendered me in the compilation of this 
report by the Assistant Experimentalist (Mr. R. C. Scott) and the Farm 
Superintendent (Mr. E. L. Orchard). 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board took place on Wednes¬ 
day, February 14th, there being present Messrs. F. Coleman (chair), 
G. Jeffrey, G. R. Laffer, M.P., T. EL Williams, W. J. Colebatch. 
B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., J. Miller, A. M. Dawkins, C. J. Tuckwell, Profes¬ 
sor Perkins, and the Acting Secretary (Mr. II. J. Finnis). 


Conference of Butter Factory Managers. 

It was reported that the Minister of Agriculture had approved of 
the Board’s suggestion that a conference of representatives of dairy 
factories should be held, and had agreed to provide rail tickets to 
enable the delegates to attend. 


Adelaide-West Coast Transit Facilities. 

Further consideration was given the question of providing for the 
through booking of goods from rail stations on the mainland to stations 
on the Eyre Peninsula railway and vice versa. Information was re¬ 
ceived from the Railways Commissioners of Tasmania and New Zealand 
in relation to the practices adopted under somewhat similar conditions, 
and after discussion it was decided, on the motion of Mr. Laffer, seconded 
by Mr. Tuckwell, to direct the attention of the Minister of Agriculture 
to the arrangements prevailing in the countries referred to, and point 
out that the Board was of the opinion that if somewhat similar 
arrangements to one or other could be brought into operation in South 
Australia, it would be of considerable benefit to the West Coast and 
other parts. 


Agricui/titral Education for Women. 

Communications were received from the Naracoorte and Sherlock 
Branches dealing with the admission of women to the membership of 
Branches. The former asked whether they could nominate a woman 
as a member of their Branch, and the latter expressed the opinion that 
“women should be allowed to join all Branches on the same footing 
as men, Branches to be allowed to make their own arrangements as to 
when joint or" separate meetings should be held. 1 ’ The Board was 
unable to approve of the admission of women to Branches of the 
Bureau. 

A committee, consisting of the Director of Agriculture, Mr. Laffer, 
and the Secretary, was appointed to draft and submit to the next 
meeting of the Board a scheme for the inauguration of women’s 
country clubs. 
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Protection op Roads. it 

It was decided to procure from Branches an expression of opinion 
on various suggestions that had been made in connection with afford¬ 
ing more effective protection for roads in country districts, more 
especially with the idea of limiting the destructive influences of heavy 
loading. Present legislation (District Councils Act, 1915, section 
xxii., sub-sections xix., xx.) empowers district councils to enforce by¬ 
laws to regulate, control, or prohibit the passing or travelling in or 
along the streets and roads of all or any vehicles, and to fix the route 
by which vehicles shall travel, and to fix the weight of load to be car ¬ 
ried. The suggestion has been made, that instead of the regulation of 
this matter being left in the hands of the district councils, represen¬ 
tations should be made to the Government to introduce legislation 
determining a maximum load to be carried over country roads during 
the Months of May, June, July, and August at, say, 8 tons gross, and 
for the remainder of the year, a maximum gross load of, say, 12 tons. 
With the object of enforcing this provision, it has been suggested that 
all weighbridges should be licensed, and inspected from time to time. 
For each load weighed over these, cartnotes should be issued, and a 
correct counterpart of the note retained by the bridge attendant. An 
intimation of overloading on this note could be taken as sufficient evi¬ 
dence to convict on a charge of overloading the vehicle in question. 

The Width of Tires Act, 1868-9, sets out that no person shall take 
over a road a load of greater weight than 9cwts. for each inch of width 
of bearing surface of each wheel. This provision takes no account of 
the fact that a load of given weight on a (say) 3ft. wheel is very much 
more destructive from the road point of view than a similar load on a 
(say) 5ft. wheel of the same width of face. It has been suggested that 
the Government might be requested to amend existing legislation so as 
to embody the necessary mechanical principles governing the relation 
of the diameter of the wheel to the width of face of tire. 

The suggestion has also been made that the Government should 
classify the main road according to traffic, and allocate the main roads 
grant on the basis of this classification. 

Protection op Purchasers op Nursery Stock. 

A Conference resolution was received to the effect that it was desir¬ 
able that legislation should be enacted to protect purchasers of fruit 
trees, by making it obligatory for nurserymen to state the class of stock 
on which varieties were worked. The Board decided that without fur¬ 
ther evidence of the necessity for protection, it saw no need for the 
suggested legislation. 

Soldiers 9 Fund. 

The 1916 Congress decided that Branches should be asked to secure 
from members donations of crops, etc., to the South Australian 
Soldiers' Fund. Whyte-Yarcowie and Orroroo Branches wrote sug¬ 
gesting that the scope of the resolution might be widened to permit 
Branches to collect from farmers who were not members of the Bureau. 
The Board approved the request. 
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The Bureau and the War. 

Prom Ironbank came a request that the Branch there might be per¬ 
mitted to go into recess until the termination of the war, as the 
majority of the members were on active service, and the Hon. Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. J. R. Coates) was leaving by the next transport. The 
Board readily assented, and expressed its high appreciation of the 
manner in which the Branch has responded to the call of Empire. 

New Members. 

To the rolls of existing Branches the names of 58 new members 
were added. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on March 1st: — 

Butter. —Exceptionally cool weather ruled during the month of February, and 
consequently the seasonable diminishing of production is not being experienced at 
so rapid a rate as usual. There is still a surplus of second and third qualities, 
but naturally not to the same extent as a month ago, and these continue to be 
absorbed by the London market, where values still rule at approximately equal to 
January rates. South Australia continues to import from the eastern States for 
tops, and local prices in prints at the close of the month were—‘ ‘ Alfa, ’ ’ Is. 6 Jd.; 
“Primus ,” Is. fijd.; third grade creamery, Is. 2Jd. to Is. 3Jd.; choice separators 
and dairies, Is. 4d. to Is, 5Jd.; fair quality, Is. 2d. to Is. 2Jd.; well graded store 
and collectors % Is. IJd. to Is. 2Jd.; off conditioned lots, Is. to Is. Id. per lb. 

Egos. —The market in February recovered very rapidly, and under the stimulus 
of brisk demand values firmed substantially, so that at the close of the month hen 
eggs were selling at 11 Ad.; duck, Is. OJd. per dozen. 

Cheese. —Large consignments continue to be received, but find a good outlet 
locally and interstate. Prices are firmer, values being from 8d. to 9d. per lb. for 
large to loaf. 

Honey. —Heavy quantities are coming forward, but in spite of that rates have 
advanced, and all prime samples are selling readily at 4d. to 4Jd. per lb., although 
second grades are slow of sale. Beeswax very scarce at Is. 7d. per lb. 

Almonds. —Small lots of the new crop are now arriving, and find very brisk sale 
locally, whilst export buyers are enquiring for parcels. Brandis, lOd. to 10Jd.; 
mixed soft-shells, 9d. to 9Jd.; hardshells, 4Jd.; kernels, Is. fid. to Is. 7d. per lb. 

Bacon. —Supplies are short, curers finding difficulty in coping with demand, 
Best factory cured sides, Is. to Is. Id.; hams, Is. 2Jd. to Is. 3Jd. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Very active markets have taken place during the month, com¬ 
petition being keen for all quality birds. Turkeys are very scarce, and command 
high figures. Good heavy-weight table roosters, 4s. to 4s. 9d. each ; nice-conditioned 
cockerels, 2s. fid. to 3s. fid.; plump hens, 2s. 4d. to 4s. 6d.; light birds, 2s. to 2s. 3d.; 
ducks, good, 2s. 3d. to 4s.; light sorts, Is. 8d. to 2s. 3d.; geese, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10d.; 
pigeons, fijd. each; turkeys, from lOd. to Is. 2d. per lb. live weight for fair to 
prime table birds. 

Potatoes. —Locally grown potatoes continue to be the largest factor in supply¬ 
ing the Adelaide market. At one point during the past month prices touched £3 
per ton, and on that account many growers stopped digging, with the result that 
rates soon improved. Onions. —Thanks mainly to orders from Western Australia, 
the onion market ha’s been kept well cleared, and although buyers for export have 
now ceased to operate, the possibility of a glut has been averted. Prices— 
Potatoes, £410s. to £5 per ton on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide. Onions, £6 to 
£6 10s. per ton on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORT FOR MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers:— 

Booborowie. —Weather—During the month the mornings have been very damp 
and cold, mist and fog hanging on the hills, like early spring weather. Thunder¬ 
storms have been very prevalent in the afternoons, with light misty showers.. The 
majority of days were dull and cloudy. Crops—The bulk of the reaping is finished. 
Those who had only Federation wheat in were exceedingly fortunate, as it stood up 
well, and threshed easily; those who have down crops are unable to take them 
off, the weather being too cold and damp. Natural feed—The tuft grass has 
kept green throughout the summer, but the dry feed, although plentiful, is spoilt 
by the continual dampness. Stock is in good condition. Several horses and many 
sheep have died from colic caused by eating mouldy wheat in the stubble. Mis¬ 
cellaneous—Fallows are rather dirty. Paddy melons and other rubbish are covering 
them in places, being the result of summer rains. 

Kybybolite. —Weather—Hot for the first half of the month, followed by cool 
and unusually wet conditions, the total fall ranging from 2£in. to 2}in. in different 
parts of the district. Fanners were fortunately well through their harvesting 
operations before this fall occurred. Crops—Harvesting operations have been com¬ 
pleted in this immediate locality, and the general average yield is quite up to the 
15bush. forecast. Threshing operations, where carried out, have been seriously de¬ 
layed by the rain. Natural Feed—A promising growth has started in the stubbles 
and pastures; there is also an abundance of dry feed. Stock are in fair to good 
condition. Pests.—Parrots are proving rather troublesome in fruit gardens. 

Turretfield. —The weather during the month of February was changeable. No 
really hot weather was experienced, but sultry conditions prevailed, resulting in 
several thunderstorms. The rainfall registered was 139 points, but on the three 
days on which thiB total was recorded the falls were regular, so that no foods 
occurred. Crops—Harvesting operations have been completed, but the yields are 
not turning out up to the earlier expectations, owing to the proportion of crops 
that was tangled and broken down with the heavy weather experienced in the late 
spring. Hay carting is now practically finished, and farmers are busy . thatching 
their stacks. Natural Feed—Green feed is growing fast after the recent rains, 
especially in the stubble where the fallen grains of wheat have been germinated. 
Mixed with the dry feed this green fodder is making excellent feed for stock. Stock 
are in fair condition. A number of cows have been lost during the month, and the 
symptoms point to the cause of death being dry bible. Pests—Mice, rats, sparrows, 
and starlings are very numerous, and farmers are at a loss to know how to protect 
the wheat stacks from the ravages of the mice. Miscellaneous—After the rain the 
cultivation of fallow land has become general, and this work is being pushed on 
with as fast as possible. 

Veitch. —Weather — Rainfall for month of February, 260 points; Veitch average 
for February, 101 points. We have had very unsuitable weather conditions for 
harvest work, and in some cases in this district the loss of grain has been very 
heavy. Crops—All crops have’ now been stripped, and cleaning operations are 
being forced ahead. Natural Feed—Green feed is now showing up in stubble and 
scrub. Stock—All in healthy condition. Miscellaneous—Wheat carting teams are 
now very busy, cfad the Veitch wheat stacks are growing in size Considerably. 
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COST OP PRODUCTION. 

“ What would it cost to produce a bushel of wheat in South Australia, 
with prevailing high rates of wages and cost of living, on a basis of an 
average yield of 12bush. to 13bush. V 1 inquired a correspondent. In 
replying, the Superintendent of Experiments (Mr. W. J. Spafford) 
said:—If a man with a plant as is shown below crops 250 acres on bare 
fallow every year, keeps no stock other than his horses, does nothing 
other than the work necessary to raise 12bush. to the acre of wheat, 
and allows himself 9s. a day for all days but Sundays, whether he is 
working or not, the maximum that it should cost him per bushel will 
be 3s. Ifd. 

Plant. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Six horses. 

. 150 

0 

0 

One 4-furrow plough. 

. 35 

0 

0 

One cultivator. 

. 35 

0 

0 

One set barrows. 

. 7 

0 

0 

One drill. 

. 35 

0 

0 

One harvester. 

. 80 

0 

0 

One wagon. 

. 70 

0 

0 

Harness. 

. 30 

0 

0 

Extras. 

. 10 

0 

0 


£452 

0 

0 


Above plant should cultivate 250 acres. 


£ s. d. 

Ten per cent, depreciation. 45 4 0 

Hay, 30 tons at £1 . 30 0 0 

Repairs, shares, etc. 10 0 0 

Wages, 9s. a day all the year. 140 17 0 

Extra wages .. . .. 15 0 0 

Bags at 9s. doz. (less 2-3d. per lb. as wheat) .. 31 19 0 

Rent and taxes (5s. per acre per year, 10s.) .. .. 125 0 0 

♦Superphosphate (Jcwt. per acre), at 2s. fid. 31 5 0 

Pickling, at 3d. 3 2 6 


£432 7 6 

250 acres x 12bush. equals 3,000busk.; 3,000bush. — 250bush. for seed equals 
2,750bush.; £432 7s. fid. to produce 2,750bush. equals 3s. lid. per bushel. 

To pay for the work, it would cost something like the following:— 


250 acres yielding 12bush, per acre. £ s. d. 

Ploughing, at 5s. 62 10 0 

Cultivating twice at 2s. 6d., 5s. 62 10 0 

Harrowing four times, at 9d., 3s. 37 10 0 

Drilling, Is. fid. 18 15 0 

Seed (lbush, per acre), 4s. 50 0 0 

Super. (Jcwt. per acre), 2s. 6d. 31 5 0 

Pickling (250bush.), at 3d. 3 2 6 

Harvesting (bags sewn), 3s., .. 37 10 0 

Bent and taxes (5s. for two years), 10s. 125 0 0 

Bags (less 2-3d. lb. as wheat), 9s. doz. 31 19 0 

Cartage, at 4d. per bag. 16 13 4 


£4761410 

£476 14s. IQd. to produce 3,000 bushels equals 3s. 2d. per bushel. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFERENCE OF UPPER EYRE’S PENINSULA BRANCHES. 

Representatives of the Upper Eyre’s Peninsula Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau met in Conference at Cowell, on Tuesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 27th. In addition to the delegates mentioned hereunder, the 
Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), the Dairy Ex¬ 
pert (Mr. P. H. Suter), Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (member), and H. J. 
Finnis (Acting Secretary) of the Advisory Board of Agriculture at¬ 
tended. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. A. 0. Dawkins (Chairman of the 
Elbow Hill Branch). The delegates were:—Elbow Hill Branch—J. C. 
Busch, A. R. S. Rainsay, G. F. Wake, G. C. Dunn, R. S. Mills, H. J. 
Wheeler; Salt Creek—J. Abrook, W. Lee, sen., W. Lee, jun., I). A. 
Yenning; Yabmana—J. F. Robertson, H. P. McCallum, G. W. Storey; 
Yadnarie—A. I. R. Cain, J. J. Deer; Miltalie—W. G. Smith, L. S. 
Aunger, E. Story, T. J. P. McEachern; Mangalo—J. H. Cleave. 

Opening Address. 

Mr. A. M. Dawkins, in declaring the Conference open, said the inter¬ 
change of experience secured by Conferences of that nature, were a 
means of improving the knowledge of agricultural matters. Ex¬ 
perience was a good school, but the tuition was hard, and if they could 
benefit from the experience of others they wduld do well. It had been 
Stated that Australia had no system of farming. He held the opinion 
that the sooner they got down to a system that would work out to be 
the most productive for the farmer the better. The general practice 
in his district was to keep sheep and crop once in three years—the 
system was feed, fallow, wheat. If they were going to rest their 
land it would be necessary for them to keep some stock, 
and the keeping of sheep and, breeding of lambs fitted in with 
the wheat growing. At times the sheep would bring in nearly 
as much as would have been secured had the land been under crop. 
The system improved the fertility of the land, and a greater average 
return was secured from the area put under wheat. 

He expressed the hope that they would have a successful and profit¬ 
able gathering, and declared the Conference open. 

Heavy or Light Dressings of Super. 

Mr. H. P. McCallum, of the Yabmana Branch, contributed a paper 
under this title. When farmers were puzzled to know wfyat quantity 
of super, to apply to the land, the difficulty could be overcome, he said, 
by experiment^ carried over three or four seasons. On large holdings 
he advised large plots. Very often the immediate gain to the farmer 
from heavy dressings Was slight, but the extra expense was more thaA 
compensated for by the extra stock that could be carried. Where the 
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bare fallow-wheat system was adopted, it was not necessary to apply 
heavy dressings unless in a district with a heavy rainfall; 601bs. per 
acre was sufficient in that locality. Where the land was cropped every 
three years lOOlbs. per acre would pay handsomely, he said, for 
although there might not be an immediate return from the wheat, a 
good crop of feed could be relied upon generally. 

The paper was followed by a discussion on the questions raised. 

Rotation op Crops. 

“To enable us to get the best results from our land, it is necessary for 
us to adopt a system of rotation, more especially where takeali is 
troublesome,” said Mr. J. J. Deer, of the Yadnarie Branch, in a paper 
on rotation cropping. Although not a sure means of prevention, he 
continued, oats had proved very useful in checking the disease. Land 
which had been fallowed should be sown with wheat, and the following 
year it should be drilled with oats, and the third year it should be left 
out for grazing. The fourth year it should be refallowed, and in 
subsequent years receive similar treatment in rotation as outlined 
above. The general adoption of that practice would mean a very large 
annual production of oats, and it would be necessary to make profit¬ 
able use of them. All hay cut should be oaten, and oaten grain 
could be used much more extensively in place of bulkier fodders. Every 
farmer should carry a good supply of oats loose in a barn; a structure 
about 27ft. x 15ft. would hold about 600 bags, and built of stone, should 
cost not more than £75. 

An interesting discussion followed. Mr. W. Lee, sen., agreed with 
the writer of the paper that to store oats in a barn was a good idea. 
Mr. H. P. McCallum (Yabmana) did not agree that it was workable 
to take off one crop of wheat in four years; one in three years would be 
much more satisfactory. He did not see any reason why sheep should 
not be fed on the oats; he had known cases of farmers who had fed 
sheep with oats by simply distributing the grain over the ground 
through the drill. Mr. W. Lee, jun. (Salt Creek) had been growing 
oats for some years, and he had found the crop very satisfactory. 

Mr. W. Hier (Miltalie) had found oats very good for fowls and pigs, 
and growing that crop in rotation permitted of them being drilled 
in before the ordinary seeding operations began. Mr. W. G. Smith 
(Miltalie) advocated the growth of summer fodders. 

The Dairy Cow. 

The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) delivered an address dealing 
with the treatment of the dairy cow from the time of birth. In con¬ 
nection with the rearing of the calf, he expressed a preference for tak¬ 
ing the animal away from its mother after it had been cleaned, say half 
a day after it had been born. The calf should receive its mother's milk, 
at a blood temperature, three times daily. It should be kept on that 
for so long as the beastings were being yielded by the cow, after which 
it should receive whole milk. A weakened constitution would result 
if an attempt were made to rear the animal on inferior feed. For the 
first 10 days it should receive feed three times daily. At the end of a 
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month, by gradually reducing the proportion of whole milk, and in¬ 
creasing the proportion of skim milk, and adding linseed and lime 
water, its ration eould be changed. The addition of lime water to the 
feed would tend to prevent scours, the occurrence of which in 99 cases 
out of 100 was the fault of the feeder. In feeding, cleanliness and re¬ 
gularity were of paramount importance. 

Weaning. 

At the age of five or six months the calf could, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, be weaned from its milk diet. It should be paddocked 
where it could find a fair living, and be kept in healthy condition. The 
time at which the animal should be put to the bull depended on the 
breed, but generally it was a wrong practice to cause heifers to be put 
in calf at from 12 months to 15 months. In ordinary circumstances 
the animal should be covered at from 15 months to 20 months, but an 
animal that early contracted the habit of putting on beef should be 
put to the bull earlier. The animal should be kept at the bucket for 
eight or nine months. That was of the utmost importance, because it 
inculcated a habit of continuous milk making. 

The lecturer then dealt with the importance of providing the animals 
with a sufficiency of nutritious feed, and urged that it was much better 
to keep four animals on the farm well fed than to carry 14 that were 
under fed. The necessity for using a bull of proved milking ancestry 
was emphasized. 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. Suter answered a number of 
questions. 

Next Conference. 

It was decided that the next gathering should take place at Cowell, 
during August, 1918, arrangements to be left in the hands of the Salt 
Creek Branch. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

Transit Facilities. 

On the motion of Mr. Aunger, seconded by Mr. Hier, it was unani¬ 
mously decided to support the following resolution carried at the 1916 
Conference of Lower Eyre’s Peninsula Branches, and extend the word¬ 
ing to include all ports. The resolution read as follows:—“This Con¬ 
ference is of the opinion that the Government should either provide 
for a State line of steamships to trade between West Coast ports and 
Port Adelaide, or make provision for the through carriage of goods 
from the mainland to towns on the West Coast with a through booking 
charge.” 

As an illustration as to the necessity for some such provision, it was 
pointed out that it cost 10s. to send a pig from Cowell to the Abattoirs. 

Co-operative Flour Mill. 

Mr. W. Smith, of the Miltalie Branch, introduced the question of 
instituting a flour mill on a co-operative basis in this district. It was 
decided that a member of the Branch should embody its views in the: 
form of a paper, and After the Branches concerned, had had the oppor¬ 
tunity of considering the proposals, the question could be further-dis¬ 
cussed at the next Conference. 
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Wharfage Rates. 

On the motion of Mr. Aunger, seconded by Mr. Lee, it was decided 
to urge the Advisory Board to request the Harbors Board to give to all 
ports in South Australia the same rates of wharfage and equal facilities 
to those ruling on the River Murray. The rates and facilities referred 
to were as follows:—Jetty tolls or wharfage on milk, cream, and small 
parcels—On every 5-gall, can of milk and cream, Id.; on every 10-gall, 
can of milk or cream, 2d.; on every parcel weighing 141bs. or under, 
Id. The wharfage thus payable on milk and cream cans covered the 
inward and outward dues on shipping, landing, and return. Payment 
of tolls was made by the owner affixing to the package a jetty toll 
stamp. 

Proceedings were terminated with an address by the Director of 
Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins). This will be published 
in a subsequent issue. 


FRUIT-GROWING ON THE MURRAY. 

A prospective settler on the irrigation areas of Berri or Cobdogla 
has submitted the following questions:—(1) What kind of fruit trees 
do you advise planting? (2) how many acres of each variety? (3) do 
you think 20 acres too much for one man with limited capital? 

(1) The fruits promising best just at present as being most suitable 
for this project are orange, apricot, peach, almond, sultana, fig, and 
lemon, according to the soil and situation of block, says Mr. Quinn, the 
Horticultural Instructor. 

(2) Without, a personal knowledge of. the last named factors one 
cannot advise which will be the most suitable and what area is likely to 
prove available for each. If the soil and situation be appropriate, I 
consider the orange has the best prospects, and would put in more of 
that fruit than of any other of the sorts named. 

In regard to question 3, Mr. Quinn states that 20 acres is rather 
much for a man with limited capital Of course it all depends on what 
inay be called limited. To bring a block of 20 acres into good bearing 
will involve the command probably of £.1,000 spread over four or five 
years, and then perhaps the owner may need to go out to earn money 
during a portion of the time whilst waiting. 

The question of planting to secure an early return involves more 
than is apparent on the surface. There is no market of any con¬ 
sequence within reach of Berri or Cobdogla for'small quick bearing 
fruits, and little for vegetable crops, The returns from such crops as 
potatoes, tomatoes,’and onions are very precarious under the collective 
system of irrigation followed on the Murray, which is designed to meet 
the needs of fruit trees and grape vines only. A man with command 
of £500 to £600 capital would do better to select a block of 10 to 15 
acres, if obtainable, and then he will have to work very hard and live 
economically to make a success of the venture. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of February, 1917, also the 
average precipitation to the end of February, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Feb., 

1917. 

To end 
Feb., 
1917, 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Feb. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Far North 

AND L 

fPPER S 

Forth. 


Oodnadatta. 

0-74 

2*80 

0*79 

4*76 

Warrina. 

0-81 

2-10 

— 

— 

Tarcoola . 

1*63 

3-79 

0*55 

7-58 

Hergott. 

1-30 

2*30 

0*48 

6*04 

Farina . 

1*83 

2*87 

0*56 

6-70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

2-77 

4-59 

0*50 

8*66 

Beltana . 

2-06 

5*10 

0*71 

9-22 

Blinman. 

1-66 

3-08 

0*78 

12*83 

Hookina. 

201 

681 

— 

— 

Hawker . 

2-32 

6-77 

0*48 

12-22 

Wilson. 

0*93 

447 

0*01 

11*78 

Gordon__ 

1-79 

6*92 

0-47 

10*26 

Quom. 

0-87 

4*11 

047 

13*78 

Port Augusta.... 

0-69 

248 

046 

946 

Port Augusta W.. 

068 

2-65 

0*38 

9-36 

Bruce. 

0-64 

3-91 

0*52 

10*01 

Hammond. 

2-96 

5*85 

0*49 

1146 

Wilmington. 

0-60 

3*99 

0*52 

18*26 

Willowie . 

1-73 

5*13 

0*54 

11*90 

Melrose . 

0-66 

4*83 

0*82 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

1-34 

4*67 

0*53 

1583 

Port Germoin ... 

1-04 

2*89 

041 

12*84 

Wirrabara. 

103 

3*08 

0*60 

18*91 

Appila. 

1-61 

3*87 

0*64 

15-08 

Cradook . 

1-54 

5*57 

0*63 

10*86 

Carrieton. 

2-40 

6*30 

0*44 

12*22 

Johnbprg. 

1-85 

5*27 

042 

10*21 

Eurelia .. 

2-00 

6*27 

0*48 

13*24 

Orroroo . 

2-30 

5*97 

0*50 

1342 

Black Rook. 

2-30 ! 

5*76 

0*53 

12*25 

Petersburg. 

305 

6*43 

0*51 

13*07 

Yongala. 

2-30 j 

5*82 

0*68 

13*94 

North-East. 



Ucolta . 

301 

6*73 

— 

— 

Naokara. 

2-47 

6*47 

— 

—»■ 

Yunta . 

2-75 

6*17 

045 

8*22 

Waukaringa .... 

2-25 

4*92 

0*40 

7*94 

Mannahill . 

1*09 

4-20 

0*52 

846 

Cookbuxn. 

3*35 

5*89 

0*54 

7*97 

Broken Hill, NSW 

3*22 

6-76 

0*82 

9*63 

Lower North. 



PortPirie.! 

1*23 

3*06 

0*42 

13 21 

Port Broughton . 

1*14 

1*71 

0*40 

14*33 

Bute. 

1*84 

2*44 

0*39 

15*42 

Laura. 

1*48 

3*17 

0*61 

18*22 

Caltowie. 

0*00 

2-64 

0*03 

17*27 

Jamestown . 

0*96 

2*59 

0*60 

17*46 

Gladstone . 

1*51 

2*91 

0*54 

16*00 

Crystal Brook.... 1 

0-62 

1*90 

0*55 

15*62 

Georgetown ..... 

1*53 

3*33 

0*67 

18*32 

Narridy .. 

0-86 

1-96 

0*57 

16*79 


0*90 

2*70 

0*50 

16*79 

Spalding ....... 

0*71 

1*85 

0*73 

20*25 


Station. 

For 
Feb , 
1917. 

To end 
Feb., 
1917. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Feb. 

’Avge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Lower N 

i r 

orth— continui 

id. 


Gulnare . 

1*32 

2*48 

0*60 

19*74 

BundaleerW. Wks. 

0*68 

1-91 

0*58 

17*29 

Yaoka . 

1-23 

2-21 

0*56 

15*27 

Koolunga. 

1*91 

3*03 

0*65 

15*94 

Snowtown. 

1*94 

2*74 

043 

15*70 

Brinkworth. 

1*09 

2*36 

0*60 

1546 

Blyth. 

1*37 

2*29 

0*55 

16*34 

Clare. 

1*63 

2*89 

0*78 

24*30 

Min taro Central... 

1-76 

3*09 

0*68 

21*99 

Watervalc. 

1*78 

3*55 

0*71 

27*17 

Auburn . 

1*68 

3*32 

0*79 

24*25 

Hoyleton. 

1-26 

2*78 

0*48 ! 

17*96 

Balaklava . 

1*97 

246 

0*47 

16*03 

Port Wakefield .. 

2*22 

3*79 

0*57 

13*13 

Terowie . 

149 

4*39 

0*75 

13-71 

Yarcowie. 

2*20 

4*84 

0-56 1 

13*91 

Hallett. 

0*81 

2*12 

0*55 

16*40 

Mount Bryan ... 

0*89 

2*01 

0*72 

15*73 

Burra. 

0*97 

1*65 

0*64 

17*82 

Farrell’s Flat.... 

0*87 

1-37 1 

0*60 

18*87 


West of Murray Range. 


Manoora . 

1*51 

2*67 

0*52 

18*09 

Saddleworth .... 

1-17 

2*48 

0*67 

19*69 

Marrabel . 

0*88 

2*06 

0*50 

1894 

Riverton ... 

1*84 

3*72 

0*60 

2048 

Tarlee. 

1*71 

2*22 

0*55 

17*48 

Stockport . 

1*09 1 

1*54 

045 

15*89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

1*37 1 

1*91 

0*52 

1645 

Kapunda. 

1*00 

1*75 

0*65 

19*67 

Freeling. 

1*10 

1*60 

0*57 

17-85 

Greenock. 

1*28 

1*88 

0*64 

2146 

Truro. 

1*10 

204 

0*62 

19*74 

Stookwell. 

1*24 

2*02 

0*62 

20*30 

Nuriootpa . 

0*94 

1*79 

0*61 

21*26 

Angaeton. 

1*21 

2*06 

0*04 

22*25 

Tanunda . 

‘ 143 

1-77 

0*64 1 

22*28 

Lyndoch . 

1*24 

1*92 

0-64 

23-01 

Williamstown.... 

1*98 

2*62 



Adelaide Plains. 



Mallala. 

1-72 

2*27 

049 

10*88 

Roseworthy. 

141 

2*17 

0*50 

17*31 

Gawler. 

1*95 

2*73 

0*66 

19*21 

Two Wells. 

1*50 

2*01 

0*45 

16*36 

Virginia. 

1*99 

241 

0*49 

17 58 

Smithfield .. 

2*30 

2*91 

0*02 

17*30 

Salisbury. 

2*34 

2*70 

0*58 

18*57 

North Adelaide .. 

2*77 

3*26 

0*54 

21*49 

Adelaide . 

2*40 

2*84 

0*02 

21*04 

Brighton . 

3-16 

3*50 

0*71 


Glenelg. 

2*81 

3*19 

0*65 

—■ 

Magfll.. 

2*63 

311 

0*70 

19*93 

Glen Osmond ... 

2-76 

3*28 

0*42 j 

25*26 

Mitcham ....... 

2*51 1 

2*96 

0*54 

23*47 

Belair. 

2-77 

3*27 

0*64 i 

28f64 
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RAINFALL— continued. 


Station. 

For 

Feb., 

1917. 

i To end j Av’ge. Ar’ge. 
i Feb.. 1 to end Annual 
1917. | Feb. Rainfall 

l i 

Mount 

1 Lofty 

! 1 : 

Ranges. 


Teatree Gully.... 

2-26 

2-72 

0*82 

2819 

Stirling West .,. 

3-10 

4-16 

0-99 

46*70 

Uraidla . 

j 2-71 

3-65 

0*94 

44*35 

Clarendon . 

3*27 

3-73 

0*76 

33*67 

Morphett, Vale .. 

307 

3-32 

0*61 

2332 

Noarlunga. 

3-74 

4-01 

; 0*56 

20 28 

Willunga. 

3*98 

4-34 

0*71 

25-98 

Aldinga . 

4*25 

4*41 

0*55 

20-34 

Myponga. 

4-53 

4-87 

— 

, — 

Normanville .... 

3-76 

4-07 

0*58 

2065 

Yankalilla. 

417 

4-38 

0*63 

j 22-78 

Cajx? Jervis. 

2-94 

3-04 

0*47 

16-34 

Mount Pleasant . 

1-46 

2-15 

0-72 

26-87 

Blumberg . 

212 

2*61 

0*65 

29 38 

Gumeraeha. 

2-89 1 

3*51 

0-74 

33-30 

Millbrook Roservr. 

2*21 

2-85 

— 

— 

Lobethal . 

1-99 

2-59 1 

0*76 

35-38 

Woodside. 

218 

2-74 

0-82 

31-87 

Hahndorf. 

1-70 

1-98 

0-70 

35*45 

Naim© . 

203 

2-55 

0-87 

28*83 

Mount Barker ... 

2-29 

2-91 

0*89 

30*93 

Eohunga . 1 

221 

2-85 

0-77 

32*83 

Macclesfield. 

211 

2-78 

0*74 

30*72 

Meadows . 

2-28 

304 

0*78 

35*52 

Strathalbyn. 1 

1-44 

1-90 

0-69 

19*28 

Murray Flats and Valley. 


Wellington . 

1*17 

1-64 

0*50 

15-01 

MiJang . 

1-24 

1-50 

0*54 

16-08 

Lang home’s Brdg 

1-28 

1-66 

0*47 

15-27 

Tailem Bend .... 

2*00 

2 - 9fi 

— 

— 

Murray Bridge .. 

109 

1-37 

0-50 

14-32 

Callington . 

1*48 

1-87 

0-56 

15-65 

Mannum . 

0*97 

1*55 

0-41 

11-67 

Palmer. 

1-04 

1-54 

0-66 

15-60 

Sedan . 

2-21 

3-03 

0*44 

11*92 

Swan Reach. 

1-43 

1-87 

— 

— 

Blanchetown .... 

0-35 

0-67 

0*53 

— 

Eudunda. 

0-97 

1-47 

0-55 

10*71 

Sutherlands. 

0-91 

1*35 

0*43 

17-33 

Morgan . 

0-55 

0-97 

0*44 

10-60 

Waikerie . 

2-00 

2-55 

— 

9*29 

Overland Comer. 

2-67 

2-97 

0-58 

11-42 

Renmark. 

3-86 

4-40 

0-61 

10*93 

Loxton. 

4-59 

5-64 

— 

— 

West op Spencer’s Gulp, 


Eucla. 

0-28 

0*75 

0*57 

10*13 

White Well. 

0-29 

1*61 

0-65 

9-67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0-57 

1-32 

0*46 

12*11 

Penong. 

0-54 

1*52 

0*84 

11-93 

Murat Bay. 

0-41 

1-72 

— 

— 

Smoky Bay. 

| 0-13 

1-26 

— 

— 

Petina . 

0-20 

1-82 

— 

__ 

Streaky Bay. 

0-42 

1-67 

0*61 

15-31 

Talia.. 

0-91 

2-42 

— 


Port Ellis ton .... 

0-97 

1*62 

0*47 

16-49 

Cummins ....... 

1-76 

2-18 

—- 

— 


Station. 

For 

Feb., 

1917. 

To end 
Feb., 
1917. 

Av’gc. 
to end 
Feb. 

Av’ffe. 

\nnual 

Rainfall 

West op Speu 

rCER’s ( 

3ulf— 

a 

1 - 

d. 

Port Lincoln .... 

1-09 

1*75 

0*50 

19-88 

Tumby Bay .... 

2-16 

2*51 

0*47 

15-00 

Carrow. 

3*71 

4*40 

— 

— 

Amo Bay . 

1*49 

2*19 

— 

— 

Cowell . 

1*70 

2*85 

0-40 

11 70 

Point Lowly. 

1-81 

3*50 

0*68 

12-21 

Hummook Hill .. 

1-98 

4*22 

— 

— 

Yorkb’s Peninsula. 


Wallaroo. 

1-66 

2*01 

0*39 

14-05 

Kadina. 

1-50 

1*79 

0*37 

15-88 

Moont-a . 

2*57 

2*81 

0*38 

16*22 

Green’s Plains ... 

1-73 

218 

0-34 

15*73 

Maitland . 

2-79 

3*25 

0*46 

20-08 

Ardrossan . 

1-90 

2-32 

0*36 

13-89 

Port Victoria ... 

3-09 

3*42 

0-36 

15*21 

Curramulka. 

3*72 

4-09 

0-36 

18-50 

Minlaton . 

3-56 

3-79 

0-36 

17*41 

Stansbury . 

3*72 

3*83 

0-35 

17-06 

Warooka. 

4*70 

4-98 

0-43 

17-71 

York©town -* 

3-35 

3-47 

0*36 

17-47 

Edithburgh. 

3*10 

3-27 

0-42 

16-48 

Port Vincent .... 

3-60 

3*88 

— 

— 

! South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

1*51 

1-82 

0*56 

25-09 

Kingscote . 

3*86 

4*16 

0-44 

18-95 

Penneshaw . 

2*74 

2-89 

0*55 

21-34 

Cape Willoughby.. 

2*88 

3*12 

0-57 

19-69 

Victor Harbor . .. 

3-41 

3*69 

0-66 

22-18 

Port Elliot. 

3-05 

3-36 

0-66 

20-33 

Goolwa. 

2*42 

2*77 

0-60 

17-93 

Pinnaroo. 

0-96 

1*62 

1-19 

16-74 

Parilla . 

0-76 

1*58 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

0-58 

1-51 

0-71 

16-55 

Parrakie. 

M2 

1*57 

_ 

— 

Geranium . 

0-95 

1-34 

— 

— 

Peake . 

1*42 

2*05 

— 

— 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

2-35 

2*69 

0-42 

14-74 

Meningie . 

2*57 

2*85 

— 

— 

Coomandook .... 

1-85 

2*24 

— 

17-49 

Coonalpyn. 

2*06 

2-38 

0-48 

16-80 

Tintinara. 

0*91 

1*32 

0-71 

18-78 

Keith. 

2*19 

2-54 

— 

— 

Bordertown. 

2-18 

3*06 

0-53 

19-76 

Wolseley . 

1*35 

1-75 

0-43 

17-72 

Frances . 

1*60 

2*38 

0*51 

20-74 

Naracoorte . 

1*52 

2*16 

0-64 

22-60 

Penola. 

1-56 

2*01 

0-80 

26-78 

Luoindale . 

0*84 

1-51 

0*56 

23-32 

Kingston. 

1*60 

2*00 

0-61 

24-73 

Itobe . 

1*45 

2*02 

0-65 

24-69 

Beachport. 

2-27 

2-60 

0-80 

27-61 

Millioent . 

0-96 

1*36 

0-88 

29-25 

Kalangadoo. 

1*62 

2*19 

— 

32-00 

Mount Gambier . 

1-64 

2*10 

1-02 

26-63 

C. Nrthumberland 

1*01 

1-29 

0-89 

18-87 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS 


Branoh. 



Amyton. 1 

Angaaton . 

Appila-Yarrowie .... j 
Arden Vale & Wyacca : 

Arthurton. 

Balaklava.. 

Beaufort. ! 

Beetaloo Valley. ! 

Belalie North. j 

Bern. i 

Blackheath . j 

Blackwood. 

Bookpumong East .. j 

Booleroo Centre. j 

Borrika .. I 

Bowhill. j 

Brentwood. j 

Brinkley. j 

Bundaleer Springs .. j 

Burra. I 

Bute . I 

Butler . j 

Caltowie. j 

Ganowie Belt. 

Carrieton . 

Carrow. 

Cherry Gardens. 

Clanfteld. 

Clare. 

Clarendon. 

Claypan Bore.. 

Colton....*.*.. 

Coomandook. 

Coomooroo.......... 

Coonalpyn... 

Coonawarra. 

Coorabie...... 

Cradock.. ...... 

Crystal Brook . 

Cummins.. 

Cygnet River . 

Davenport... 

Dawson.... 

Denial Bay. v ... 

DewHngvme*....... 

Edillilie. 

Elbow Hill......... 

Euretk *.. 

Forest Bange.. 


Report 

on 

Page 

a 

664 

♦ 

a ! 

* !■ 


676 

* 

« 

672 

a 



Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Mar. 

Apl. 


Page 

Mar. 

Apl. 

. 

_ 

Forster. 

« 

— 

r . 

— 

— 

Frances . 

t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Freeling. 

• 

8 

O 

— 

— 

Gawler River. 

t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Georgetown . 

« 

— 

— 

10 

U 

Geranium. 

a 

31 

26 

— 

— 

Gladstone. 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glencoe . 

a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glencope . 

* 

— 

— 

7 

4 

Goode. 

a 

— 

— 

3 

7 

Green Patch. 

* 

— 

— 

19 

16 

Gumeracha. 

* 

— 

— 

10 

14 

Halidon. 

* 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Hartley. 

* 

7 

4 

9 

Hawker.’ 

♦ 

6 

10 

— 

— 

Hilltown . 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hookina.. 

t 

6 

3 

8 

5 

Inman Valley . 

672 

8 

6 

— 

— 

Iron bank . 

♦ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Julia. 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kadina . 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo . 

* 

10 

14 

— 

— 

Kanmantoo. 

t 

3 

7 

— 

— 

Keith. 

* 

— 

— 


— 

Ki Ki. 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kingscote. 

« 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kingston-on-Murray. 

♦ 

— 

— 

6 

3 

Kongorong . 

677 

6 

3 

— 

— 

Koonibba.. 

a 

6 

3 

— 

— 

Koppio.. 

667 

8 

— 

6 

2 

Kybybolite .*. 

* 

5 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Laura .. 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Leighton ....... .... 

!' • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lone Pine . 

666 

6 

3 

— 

— 

Longwood .. 

! 676 

10 

— 

— 

— 

Lozton . 

a 


— 

— 

— 

Lucindale ... 

a 


— 

— 

— 

Lyndoch ... .... 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MaoGillivray ....... 

• 

— 

— 

10 

7 

Maitland . 

a 

— 

— 

8 

5 

M allala . 

a 

12 

9 

— 

— 

Mangalo..,.,. 

1 * 

— ■ 

— 

— 

■ 

Mantung .. 

• a 

6 

— 


— 

Meadows South .... 

a 

3 

— ■ 

— 

Meningie ... 

- a 

■ —. . 

— 

— 

— 

Milang .. . 

Millioent ..... ..... 
MUtalie ............ 

i 

t 

13 

3 

10 

7 

— 

— ' 

Mindarie ,. . .. .... 

a 

6 

2 
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INDEX TO AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS — continued. 




Dates of 



Dates of 

Braneh. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Branoh. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


Page 

Mar. 

Apl. 


Page 

Mar. 

Apl. 

Minlaton. 

* 

9 

6 

Port Pirie. 

* 

3 

7 

Minnipa ,... 11 .... 

667 

10 

7 

Quorn .... .. 

* 

3 

7 

Mintaro. 

* 

3 

7 

Romeo . 

+ 

4- 

12 

2 

Mitchell.. 


— 

— 

Redhill. 

*- 

6 

3 

Monarto South. 

672 

10 

— 

Renmark ... 

667 

— 

— 

Monteith. 

• 

— 

— 

Riverton . 

t 

— 

— 

Moonta.. 

* 

— 

— 

Roberts and Verran,. 

* 

— 

— 

Moorlands.. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Rosenthal. 

t 

— 

— 

Morchard. 

662 

3 

7 

Rosy Pine. 

* 

— 

— 

Morgan. 

• 

— 

— 

Saddleworth. 

t 

— 

— 

Morphett Vale. 

* 

— 

— 

Salisbury. 

— 

— 

— 

Mount Barker. 

673 

7 

4 

Salt Creek. 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan . 

« 

— 

— 

Sandalwood. 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan East .. 

* 

— 

— 

Sherlock . 

* 

— 

— 

Mount rjompana ..., 

t 

_ 


Spalding . 

« 

_ 

_ 

Mount Gambier .... 

# 

— 

— 

Stirling v s Well. 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Hope.. 

# 

— 

— 

Stockport. 

StratKalbyn. 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant .... 

♦ 

— 

— 

676 

6 

3 

Mount Bemarkable .. 

t 


— 

Sutherlands. 

* 

— 

— 

Mundalla . 

+ 

+ 

14 

li 

Tantanoola . 

a 

3 

7 

Mundoora 

* 


_ 

Tarcowie ... 

* 

6 

3 

Murray Bridge. 

* 

12 

2 

Tatiara. 

• 

3 

7 

Mypolonga . 

* 

7 

4 

Tintinarra. 

* 

— 

— 

Myponga . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Two Well. 

t 

— 

— 

Myrla . 

* 

— 

— 

(Jraidla and Summert’ n 

* 

5 

2 

McNamara Bore .... 

* 

— 

— 

Waikerie . 

* 

2 

7 

Nantawarra. 

* 

— 

—, 

Warcowie.• 

* 

— 

— 

Naracoorte . 

677 

_ 

_ 

W arrow . 

* 

; 

_ 

Narridy. 

* 

— 

— 

Water vale. 

• 

— j 

— 

Narrung . 

* 


— 

Wepowie . 1 

* 

3 

7 

Netherton. 

* 

— 

— 

Whyte-Tarcowie.... 
Wilkawatt . 

* 


1 ' T 

North Booborowie .. 

* 

— 

— 

* 


| 

North Bundaleer .... 

* 

_ 

— 

Willowie .. 

♦ 

6 

3 

Northfield. 

* 

6 

3 

Wilmington. 

663 

— 


Oiroroo. ...... 

♦ 

— 

—; 

Wirrabara.«... 

X 

3 

! — 

Parilla . 

+ 

8 

5 

Wirrega . 

* 

___ 

_ 

Parilla Well. 

* 



Wollowa .......... 

a 



Parrakie . 

* 

3 

7 

Woodleigh . 

* 

— 

— 

Paskeville. 

♦ 

___ 

_ 

Woodside. 

♦ 

_ 


Penola _ T t . * T * T .. 

. * 


—M 

Wynarka... 

* 

«... 

_ 

Penong. 

* 

10 

14 

Vabmana .. .... 

* 


_ 

Petina . 

* 



Yacka . 

a 

— 

— 

Pine Forest . 1 

* 


— 

Yadnarie . 

* 

— 

— 

Pinnaroo ,.. t ,_ T j 

• 

_ 

___ 

Yallunda •.. .. 

* 

__ 

_ 

Pompoota .... , t T .. P j 

671 

1, H, 21 

4-18 

Yaninee .... ...... 

a 

_ 


Port Broughton .... | 
Port Elliot _ t T _ • 

+ 


Yeelanm .......... 

* 

_ 

i 

t 

* 

17 

21 

Yongala Vale ••*•«• 

* 

6 

2 

Port Germein. . j 

i 


Yorketown . 

» * 




•No report received during the month of February. + Formal report only received. 

t Held over until next month. 

» X 1 * 
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Date of Meeting—'April 11th, 1917. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 31in. to 12in.) 

December 9th.—Present: 16 members and three visitors. 

To Make Farm Life Moke Attractive. —In a paper dealing with the problem 
of making farm life more attractive, Mr. G. W. Gregory said that, owing to the 
dullness and monotony of farm life, too many farmers’ sons abandoned the farm 
and took up other work. That might be remedied by teaching the boys a better 
system of farming and stock raising, in order that they might specialise in any 
particular subject which appealed to them. There was much to be learned from 
the older countries of Europe, where there were training farms and colleges, con¬ 
ducted on sound, up-to-date, practical, and scientific lines, where the boys might 
after leaving school, take up any subject for which they had a liking, and not 
pay for being taught, but receive a salary for their services. By an arrangement 
of that kind the boy would, in a few years, become an expert in whatever branch 
be had adopted, and make a success in life. At the present time the cry was for 
specialists, and farming in all its branches required to lie conducted on more 
scientific methods. Mr. J. W. Riechstein said that farm life was often unattractive 
because of the great struggle due to the failure of seasons, long hours of work, 
and the low price of produce through the middleman’s profits. Mr. W. Toop said 
that the taxation of the farming community made farming less attractive. Mr. 
H. Brown advised that each farmer should set apart a few acres of crop or a 
certain number of stock for each of the boys, and that the returns should belong 
to them. Mr. L. G. Toop considered that every son should be given an interest 
in the farm and encouraged to be progressive ami up to date in his methods. Mr. 
W. 8. Twigden said it was unnecessary to send the boys to agricultural colleges 
if they could be sent to work for a practical farmer for a year or so. Mr. H. A. 
Tilbrook considered that an agricultural college training was essential for present 
day farming. Mr. F. Bcriven held that agricultural training was exceedingly 
useful to a young man who intended to engage in mixed farming. Mr. R. Jasper 
advocated giving sons an interest in the farm, and when times were slack they 
should be allowed holidays and amusement. Mr. C. Longbotham declared that if 
farm life were made unattractive there must be bad management somewhere. 
Perhaps shorter hours, better wages, and better surroundings were required to 
make the life more congenial to young men. 

Garden on the Farm. —Every farmer should have a fruit garden, affirmed Mr. 
E. A. Stott, in a paper on the garden on the farm, because, he said, it would make 
the home look more comfortable and the farm more valuable. Two acres in front 
of the house should be fenced off, wire netted, and planted with fruit trees, about 
10ft. apart It should be well watered, and a supply of seasonable fruit would 
be always available. In selecting a site for the homestead, consideration should be 
given to the location of a fruit garden, which could be well watered by floodwaters 
or sinking. If, when the homestead were built, a few pepper or gum trees were 
planted in double rows on the north and west sides, about two or three chains from 
the garden, there would be, by the time the fruit trees were bearing, good shelter 
from the gales which were so frequently experienced. Mr. W. Toop declared that 
every farm should produce sufficient fruit and vegetables for the household use. 
Mr. G. Gregory said that there was a spot on every farm which would grow fruit 
and vegetables. Mr. W. Twigden pointed out that vegetables were of great help 
in keeping down the cost of living on the farm. It was also a source of great 
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pleasure. Mr. C. Longbotham was of opinion that vegetables could be grown 
almost anywhere in the North, with proper care aud attention. Mr. R. Jasper 
urged that every garden should have a breakwind of almond trees, planted back 
about 40ft. or 50ft, because the almond trees also yielded a return. Mr. J, W. 
Riechstein advised that only grafted trees should be planted and that both early 
and late varieties should be put in, in order that there might be always fruit in 
season. He was averse to the planting of gum trees as a breakwind. Mr. H. 
Brown emphasised that a garden on the homestead reduced the cost of living, and 
only required a small amount of work. 

WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 18.26in.). 

February 7th.—Present: nine members. 

Home Mixing of Fertilisers v. Manufactured. —In a paper read by a mem¬ 
ber, comparing the advantages of the home mixing of fertilisers against the 
purchase of manufactured fertilisers, the writer remarked that it was generally 
recognised that in order to obtain the highest yields the crop should have the 
benefit of supplies of certain constituents. It was true that when liberal supplies 
of farmyard manure were available, it would suffice; but the best system was 
to make the farmyard manure go as far as possible in moderate dressings, and to 
supplement it with fertilisers. That being admitted, the question arose of mixing 
the different fertilisers, and whether the farmer, as often recommended, should 
buy the different ingredients separately and mix them, or should buy ready-made 
mixtures. From a farmer’s point of view, what were the advantages of home 
mixing 1 (I) In general, when considerable quantities were used, there was a 

saving in the purchase cost of the substances. (2) When separate materials were 
purchased, it was easier to control the quality. (3) In home mixing, the com¬ 
bination could be so adjusted as to adapt it to the special requirements of the 
soil and particular crop. The advantages of having the manures mixed by a manu¬ 
facturer were:—(I) The interests of the manufacturer and the farmer were not 
opposed. What the manufacturer desired was to supply fertilisers which would 
produce good crops at a profit to the farmer, in order that the farmer might do 
well in his farming operations, gain confidence in the use of fertilisers, and so use 
large quantities. The manufacturers, requiring larger bulks of the fertilising sub¬ 
stances, paying cash for them, and knowing the markets, were in a position to 
buy supplies at much cheaper rates than the farmer, and they could give, in the 
mixtures they sold, a part of that benefit to the farmer. (2) It was contended 
that the farmer could control the quality better if he purchased three substances, 
say, sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate, and potash. To accurately control the 
quality required three analyses, with three analytical fees, whereas the manufac¬ 
turer had liis own chemist, who could check the quality of the goods delivered to 
the factory. (3) Most manufacturers were now willing to compound manures 
according to a given formula or the special prescriptions of the farmer, making 
a fixed charge for the mixing operation, and giving a guarantee for the quality 
of the different substances used in the mixing. (4) There was, no doubt, some 
educational value in a fanner making his own mixtures, but that advantage might 
easily be overrated and more than weighed down by disadvantages. As a rule the 
farmer would do better to purchase from a reliable manufacturer. The mixing 
operation, if performed properly, was not so simple as many people imagined. 
The different substances required be first reduced to a very fine powder, the 
quantities carefully calculated, and then mixed uniformly. To effect that evenness 
of mixing, they should be turned over several times, passed through fine sieves, and 
screened, A sample taken of a home-made mixture very rarely yielded the results 
it should theoretically according to the substances employed. In conclusion, it 
seemed that a farmer consulted his own interests best by entrusting a manufac¬ 
turer in whom he had confidence to make his mixtures. At the same time, the 
farmers should not neglect to study the analysis of their soil, and see that the 
quality of the manure was appropriate to the requirements of their own soil and 
Hie crops they were about to grow.—-Mr. T. D. Peek said that the farmer of the 
future would require to be a chemist, as well as a tiller of the soil. He thought 
the home mixing of fertilisers would prove to be educational. Messrs. I. G. 
Schippan and J*. F. A. Zimmermann could see no advantages in home mixing, except 
on experimental plots. Mr. Modystach said that he had tried a mixture of drift 
sand and sheep manure with excellent results. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

ANGASTON (Average annual rainfall, 22.25in.). 

February 2nd.—Present: 17 members and two visitors 

Lime, and its Action on Land. —A paper on lime and its action on land was 
read by Mr. J. P. Richardson, as follows:—At one time in the European countries 
lime was the chief means of improving the land for agricultural purposes, but of 
late years the practice of liming has greatly decreased. Three reasons may be 
assigned for this. In the first place, experience has shown that a second applica¬ 
tion of lime is seldom followed with such good results as the first application. 
Secondly, during the past 40 or 50 years the use of artificial manures has greatly 
increased, and, compared with lime, these yield quicker and surer returns. Finally, 
liming land requires, considerable labor, and this becomes scarcer and dearer an¬ 
nually. In spite of these facts, however, an application of lime to land is, under 
certain conditions, still profitable, although its elfects may not be so quick or ap¬ 
parent as those from artificial manures. Although the cost of liming is compara¬ 
tively high, it must be borne in mind that the effect lasts for several years. Lixne 
is present in combination with many minerals more or less generally throughout 
the world, but for all that there are soils upon which it is probable that lime is 
needed as plant food. Generally, however, if lime is required at all in the soil, 
it is as a stimulant or amendment. Limestone should be burnt before being used 
for agricultural purposes. As limestone, it is a compound of calcium carbonate, 
and the burning drives out carbon dioxide, and leaves calcium oxide, or quicklime, 
as it is generally termed. The more evenly this can be distributed over the soil 
the better the results will be. Lime greatly improves compact and clay soils, 
especially if they are in such condition that they tend to bake badly. This im¬ 
provement is not only due to discouraging denitrification, but also in consequence 
of the general effect of a more free circulation of air, the creation of conditions 
more favorable to nitrification, and, finally, also by virtue of increasing the pene¬ 
trability of the soil by water, whereby surface erosion is greatly lessened. The 
storage of water in the soil is also increased, and its subsequent capillary move¬ 
ment is better rogulated to supplying the needs of plants. Such soils, after being 
’ limed, are more easily worked. It is also true of light, sandy, and gravelly soils 
that the use of lime improves their condition by the mere adding of fine material, 
which therefore increases their lifting capacity for water. But heavy liming of 
light soils in hot climates, and especially if they are deficient in organic matter, 
should be avoided. A second, and perhaps more important, action of lime on the 
soil is its power of hastening the decay of vegetable and animal matter. This 
property must not be confused with the caustic or burning action of freshly burned 
lime, because, when spread on the soil, quicklime very rapidly loses its caustic pro¬ 
perties, and becomes what is known as mild lime (especially if the soil is damp), 
and its presence in the soil in this form creates conditions very favorable to decay. 
The vegetable matter in the soil, roots, stems, and leaves of plants, &c., whether left 
there from previous crops or applied in the form of farmyard manure, contains 
valuable fertilising material, which is useless (except as a mulch) until decay has 
been effective. The most important property of lime lies in its power of hastening 
this process, and resolving vegetable matter into the compounds from which it was 
originally formed, and thus rendering it once again available for plant food. Lime 
in itself is not a manure. True it is that all plants take lime from the soil, but 
there are few soils which do not contain more lime than is removed by years of 
good crops. Everyone is familiar with the action of lime on pasture. The grass 
is greener and more readily eaten by stock, which do better on it. An application 
of nitrate of soda produces the same result; so also does a top dressing of stable 
manure. In each case the greenness of the pasture is due to the same cause, viz., 
the stimulating effect of a nitrate. In the ease of the nitrate of soda and stable 
manure, the nitrate is added, but in the case of the lime the organic matter in the 
soil is more readily decomposed by the lime and the nitrates made available for 
plant use. Nitrogen, however, is only one of the substances whose presence in or 
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absence from the soil determines its fertility. Plants require a supply of phos¬ 
phorous and potassium also. These two important substances exist in vegetable 
matter, and also in the mineral parts of soil itself. Like nitrogen, they may be 
present in considerable quantities without exerting any appreciable influence on the 
crop yield, due to the fact that they are in compounds which do not make them 
available for plant food. The natural action of air, water, frost, and other agents 
in the soil reduce them slowly to forms which stimulate plant growth, but if the 
land be treated with lime, the process of reduction is accelerated. It must be ob¬ 
served, however, that lime causes what might be termed an unnatural drain of the 
available stock of nitrates, phosphates, and potassium in the soil. That lime tends 
to exhaust the soil was well understood by our forefathers, who expressed the fact 
that its application enriched the father but impoverished the son, and if used 
without manure it makes both farm and farmer poor. From the foregoing it can 
be understood why a second application of lime generally fails to produce such a 
good result as when first applied. But lime has also the property of sinking rapidly 
into the soil, and this process may go on to such an extent that a fresh application 
is necessary not only to improve the land for cultivation and allow water to pass 
through more readily, but also to hasten the decay of the accumulation of vegetable 
matter and of portions of the subsoil which under a system of thorough tillage are 
steadily being brought to the surface. Lime has other properties, too, which should 
l>e noticed. It destroys acids in sour soils. Plants which grow on 
sour land or bog, such as sorrel and other coarse grasses, disappear 
after a treatment of lime, and are replaced by sweeter vegetation. 
Lime also destroys many insects and slugs. Generally speaking, the 

best results are obtained from the uses of lime if applied to heavy 
soils, probably those through which water passes with difficulty; ill so lighter soils 
well supplied with vegetable matter, and thereby drained or reclaimed sour lands. 
Chemical analysis of a soil is not a sure guide as to whether lime is needed. Cer¬ 
tainly, to anyone who has a good knowledge of chemistry, it may afford some indi¬ 
cation of the probable effects of lime, but landholders should find out by practical 
experience on a small plot by dressings of lime. If a beneficial result be shown, 
then the whole field should be done. As regards the time of year to apply lime, 
that depends on the crop to follow. For instance, if grasses or lucerne are being 
sown, the lime should be applied three or four months before seeding, but if ap¬ 
plied to pasture, then apply in the early autumn, when there is not much risk of 
rain falling at once and forming the lime into a paste before it has been air- 
slaked. I take it, however, that the majority of this Bureau would consider the 
use of lime from a horticultural aspect, and in that case I think the application 
should be made in the autumn, as soon as the leaves have fallen, or, if not then, I 
would suggest just before the buds burst in early spring. In either case, harrow 
as soon as spread. To give the best results lime must bo applied in as fine a 
powder as possible, and also as soon as possible after it has been slaked. The finer 
it is the more evenly it can be distributed and the more quickly it acts. When 
applied to stony soils to open them up use from one to two, even three, tons per 
acre. Generally speaking, the best plan is to cart the fresh lime direct to the land 
and lay it out in small heaps 6yds. to 8yds. apart and cover with soil and leave 
until air-slaked. When slaked spread evenly with a shovel. Heaps of 401bs. 7yds. 
apart equals 2 tons per acre. The form of lime to buy depends on the price, but 
generally speaking that will depend on the freight and cartage. Where freight 
charges are high quicklime will generally be found the cheapest form to use as will 
be shown by the following:—If 1781bs. of carbonate of lime be freed of the carbon 
dioxide, it will be found to then weigh lOOlbs. only (and this is known as quick¬ 
lime), so that in every two loads of such carbonate of lime there is really about 
seven-eighths of a load of carbon dioxide gas, which materially increases the cost of 
handling. When quicklime is fully water-slaked lOOlbs. of it take up 321bs. of 
water, thus increasing the weight by one-third. Ordinary air-slaked lime, owing 
to the fact that in the slaking process it takes in some of the carbon dioxide and 
some of this again has reverted back to the carbonate of limej is even more expen¬ 
sive to handle than the water-slaked lime. The longer it is exposed to the air the 
more it increases in weight until eventually it all reverts back to the carbonate of 
lime, and the lOOlbs. of quicklime thus represents 1781bs. of carbonate. Care 
should be taken when handling fresh lime, as injury to the eyes might easily occur. 
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LONE PINE. 

February 13th.—Present: 13 members anti three visitors. 

Pruning Vines. —The structure of the wood of the grape vine, and more particu¬ 
larly of the annual shoots, known as canes, with which the pruner was chiefly con¬ 
cerned, remarked Mr. Ted Fromm, in a paper on pruning vines, differed from that 
of any other kind of fruiting plant. In those shoots was met, for the first time, 
a clearly defined division of the cane into nodes and internodes. The internode 
consisted of a large central pith, enclosed in an encircling layer of woody tissue, 
which, in turn, was enveloped in a thin, close covering of bark, composed of con¬ 
tinuous and closely packed fibres. The node, on the other hand, held no central 
pith, its place being occupied by a wedge-shaped septum, composed of a mass of 
tissue, less fibrous than the external, which surrounded it. Upon the external 
woody tissue, where the upper edge of the wedge joined it, the bud was attached. 
Arising from the soil was the trunk or main stem, from which developed the main 
arm, or arms, and from those again were developed the secondary arms. From the 
secondary arm arose those annual shoots or canes which were most valuable, be¬ 
cause they bore the buds which produced the crop in the ensuing summer. Hence 
they might be called the fruiting wood Then there were the other annual growths, 
which did not take their rise from the ends of the secondary arms, but came direct 
out of the stem or main arm, or maybe they arose from older portions of the 
secondary arms. Those growths were commonly known as water shoots. That 
was owing to their great' vigor of growth, and because they emerged from wood 
more than one season older than themselves. Those water shoots did not, as a 
rule, carry buds from whieh fruit could be expected in the following summer, con¬ 
sequently they were not relied upon as fruit bearers. They possessed, however, two 
points of value—firstly, if a gap existed in framework, an arm to fill it might be 
developed from the water shoot, or, in the case of secondary arms or spurs becom¬ 
ing exaggerated in length, a properly placed water shoot afforded an opportunity 
of renewing the said arm or spur. If the water shoot were not needed for either of 
those purposes, it should be completely cut off. Another type of shoot came from 
a bud upon the buried portion of the stem. This was called a sucker or an offset. 
That shoot had no value whatever, and should simply be cut away. In approach¬ 
ing a vine, whether spur or rod pruned, trained as a bush or on trellis, the pruner 
should observe the vigor of the plant in the growths of last season's canes. If 
they were numerous and very Bpindly and weak, it would be advisable to prune 
hard, allowing a lesser number of spurs or rods, or both, as the case might be, 
Chan he observed were left at the previous winter, and just so far as the weakness 
of the plant indicated, so those spurs should be individually shorter. A very weak 
rod-pruned vine might need reducing to a few spurs only, as that practice usually 
resulted in a lessened number of shoots, which Were individually stronger. A 
pruner entering a strange vineyard, might not know for certain what varieties they 
were, and should therefore observe where the bunches of grapes had been carried, and 
how many of them. If the shoots arising from the spurs left at the previous prun¬ 
ing had borne fruit freely, then the variety needed spur pruning j but if there was 
little sign of such a result, rod and spur pruning should be resorted to. The 
amount of fruiting spurs and rods which should be left differed according to the 
sizes of the vines. For a vine of moderate strength, in rod and spur pruning, no 
more than two rods and two spurs should be left. The rods should not exceed 
more than from 10 to 14 buds, and on a very strong vine double that could be left. 
In spur pruning, 10 to 12 spurs would be quite sufficient for a vine of moderate 
size. The vine should not be pruned before all the leaves had fallen, nor when 
the buds had begun to shoot. A pruner should always cut a rod with one clean 
cut, which would produce a smooth surface. By making a rough, jagged cut the 
result would be that in a dry season all vines so pruned would suffer the most. The 
pruner should bear in mind that the golden rule of permanently successful prun¬ 
ing consisted in establishing and maintaining all the fruiting wood grown from any 
one vine upon a common level, so that the sap might be distributed evenly to all 
parts.—Mr. J. G. Hoffmann said that the water shoots should be cut away in summer 
pruning, when they were young. Members generally agreed with the views ex¬ 
pressed in the«paper. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.) 

February 6th.—Present: six members. 

Wheat Variety Tests. —The secretary presented the reports on the wheat 
variety tests conducted on Mr. G. B. Gardner’s farm for the third year in succes¬ 
sion. It was to be noted that the average had considerably increased each year. 
In the current year the average of the six plots was 26bush. lOlbs. per acre, 
which was 7bush. 151bs. above last year’s average. The plots were sown on land 
fallowed in August, cultivated in May, and drilled on June 8th with lbush. of seed 
and lcwt. mineral super, per acre. The land was harrowed after the drill. The 
detailed results were as follows:—Plot No. 1, Federation, yielded 28bush. 441bs.; 
plot No. 2 (early), Doris, 25bush. 501bs.; plot No. 3 (early), Coopers, 26busli. 401bs.; 
plot No. 4 (mid season), Dart’s Improved, 28bush. 41bs.; plot No. 5 (mid season), 
Yandilla King, 26bush. 481bs.j plot No. 6 (late), West Australian Crossbred, 
20bush. 541bs. The average of the plots for the three years in succession was as 
follows:—Plot No. 1, Federation, 25bush. 331bs.; plot No. 2, Doris, 16bush. 2/31bs.; 
plot No. 3, Cooper ’s, 15bush. 251bs.; plot No. 4, Dart ’s Improved, 17bush. 131bs.; 
plot No. 5, Yandilla King, 15bush. 35 l/31bs.; plot No. 6, West Australian Cross, 
llbush. 37 2/31bs. The past season, although too wet in the beginning, was very 
favorable towards the close, good spring rains falling; consequently an excellent 
sample of grain was produced. Federation w T as again well ahead of any other 
variety, thus proving a very suitable wheat for this district. 

MINNIPA, January 13th. — Mr. A. J. Godloe read a short paper on straw, which 
excited considerable discussion. Members agreed that straw was invaluable as a 
bedding for pigs, but not as food, except in the somewhat unusual case of pigs 
fed wholly on animal offal, when a little straw would doubtless be useful to balance 
the high proportion of proteids in the offal. Members also agreed that barley 
straw was best, both as food and bedding. Mr. L. J. Cook explained the dis¬ 
advantages of straw as fodder, owing to its bulkiness and the large proportion of 
fibre it contained. Mr. E. J. Turley said it was beneficial to feed straw to milch 
cows in the morning prior to green lucerne. Horses preferred old thatch straw to 
clean oaten straw. Mr. G. V. Lindquist contended that where harvesters were used 
it was better not to save the cocky chaff, but to cut and preserve the straw in¬ 
stead, because the food value of straw was greater. Wheat, when fed to horses 
with straw or cocky chaff, should be given half in its raw state and half boiled, 
before being mixed with the chaff. There was no danger in feeding wheat to 
horses, provided they were turned loose in a grass paddock at night. Mr. A. 
Yates said that he had done six weeks’ carting with an eight horse team, which 
was fed on 151bs. to 201bs. of wheat per head per day with cocky chaff. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

RENMABK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

Dipping and Drying the Sultana. —A paper was read by Mr. H. Showell on 
dipping and drying the Sultana, as follows :—■ ‘In this paper I treat only of Sul¬ 
tanas, as I have not much experience with other varieties of grapes; but the 
same principles will apply to all dipped grapes with suitable variations. For con¬ 
venience, it will be divided into three parts—1st, the fruit; 2nd, the dip; 
3rd, drying and after treatment. 1. The Fruit —Little need be said of this; it is 
a determined factor by harvest time. Fruit that has been checked from want of 
water in the swelling and ripening stage will not dry well either as to looks, color, 
or weight. The same applies to fruit from salty land. It is desirable for fruit 
to be freshly picked, though by altering the dip no appreciable difference in result 
will be found in fruit up to several days old, or even a longer period. I do not 
find that brown fruit dries a bad color; the best of all is the whitish, very slightly 
amber, fruit that looks like crystallised honey. The most difficult fruit to dip is 
the heavily shaded green fruit, even though ripe. 2. The Dip —All dipping is a 
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comproini.se to get best average from the different qualities of fruit in a tin. It 
does not seem practicable to make two pickings. This compromise is further com¬ 
plicated by the fact that in a tin all the fruit does not receive the same 4 dip, ’ 
either as to time or temperature. Every tin will have over and under dipped fruit, 
and some will be just right; also, if left long in the tin the centre fruit gets over 
cooked. It is an advantage to follow with a cold dip, to cool the fruit. This 
should not be plain water, but soda, about the same strength as the dip; two to 
four buckets should always be cooling, and changed after each run. Greeny or 
whitish spots on the dipped grapes are due to insufficient action of the dip. When 
the grapes are pressed tightly together, where two grapes touch will be a spot more 
or less unaffected by the dip. This effect is more frequently met with when grapes 
are picked, carted, and dipped in the same tins, as they pack down very close. 
The effect is not very apparent on the finished article, especially if well sweated. 
There are many combinations of strength, temperature, and time, within limits, 
which all furnish much the same results. Thus, if the temperature is too low, 
longer and stronger will equalise matters, or longer above; but color will suffer 
if the temperature is raised to compensate for weakness or a too quick dip. There 
is an optimum of all three which will give best results on the individual fruit. For 
determining this I can lay down no definite rule. Personally, I empty the dip 
daily, as I put through 700 to 800 cases in that time. This is not absolutely 
necessary—within limits, the color of the dip will not affect fruit, unless it splits 
badly, when the cracks will show dark edges. If not too dirty, an old dip is no 
disadvantage; per contra, a new dip is equally efficient as an old one. Strength 
may vary within wide limits. My usual is from 12 to 18 to 1. The usual way 
of stating stength is in gallons of water to lib. soda, thus 20 to 1 would be 11b. 
soda to 20galls. of water—really £ per cent. No rule can be made for strength; it 
must be varied to suit the varying qualities of fruit, especially if they turn in the 
early part of the season. I endeavor to crack the fruit as little as possible. 
Early green fruit will crack badly; late and ripe fruit not at all visibly. Visible 
cracks are not necessary; on green fruit, early in the harvest, they cannot be 
avoided; later on there should be no trouble with over-cracked fruit. Tht^time 
of the immersion varies with the man. I adopt a steady stroke, and do not 
vary it, but vary the dip to suit the stroke. After 3 p.m. a man unconsciously 
dips slower, and I weaken the dip in soda and temperature to balance this. The 
nose of the basket should be dipped first, and the dip thrown back over the 
grapes. Never dip straight down and up—the bottom will be much over-dipped if 
the top gets enough, unless a very slow stroke is used. The temperature of the 
dip is the crucial point in getting even color. Most dips go off in the afternoon; 
this is not due to dirty dip, as supposed, but to the fact that the fruit, being hot 
itself, gets over dipped. The temperature must be varied to suit—first, the weather, 
and next, the time of day. I usually start about 204deg. or 206deg. on the 
previous day’s fruit, drop to 202deg. on new fruit, drop to 200deg. at 10 o’clock, 
and 198deg. after dinner; then, at 3 p.m. drop again to !96deg. or 194deg., accord¬ 
ing to the day—on a very hot day even lower. The thermometer outside the dip 
is as important as that within, if one desires color. I keep the dip within ldeg. 
of the temperature I determine on, and to secure this use steam heating. It could 
not be done so evenly on a fire dip, though many men are very skilful in keeping 
an even temperature. It is very fortunate that a simmering dip is automatically 
about 204deg., and about right for the morning, though too hot for the afternoon, 
except on cold days. This is why so many get dark fruit in the afternoon. Using 
the above methods I last year turned out, for the first time, the whole of the fruit 
treated on my home ground as 3 and 4 crown, with no packing over whatever. 
Every pound of fruit put in—about 14 tons—was redipped for dust, some of it 
twice, in a cold soda dip. This shows the quality, as even after that depreciation 
it was still 3 crown. Of course the season was favorable. Such a result could 
not be obtained in bad weather, but even with the best of weather it is notorious 
that many men cannot turn out even a day’s work of even quality. As is well 
known I use the ordinary methods of chemical analysis to determine and keep the 
strength of dip even. I need not elaborate on that now. If the temperature is 
carefully regulated the strength of dip, whilst a big factor, is, within wide limits, of 
less importance. I prefer not to put the fruit through too quickly. It is evident 
there will be less difference between one part of a basket of fruit and another if the 
time of immersion is increased by reducing the temperature and strength than if a 
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very rapid dip were practised using the limit in strength and heat. Try the experi¬ 
ment of dipping a long thin bunch down and up as rapidly as possible in a very 
strong, say 2 to 1 dip at about 204 deg. You will find the tip dries nearly black, 
the middle dark, the top just right, and the extreme top insufficiently dipped. A 
difficulty sometimes met is a white deposit on the rasins, especially on the Gordos. 
This is due, not to too strong a dip, as commonly supposed, but to insufficient 
strength, a cold soda dip following the hot one will as a rule do away with the 
trouble. ,‘i. Drying and After Treatment .—1 have entirely given up trays on my 
home drying ground, excepting in emergency, and dry all on racks, and the system I 
am converting everything to is a galvanized-iron-roofed double rack of 
eight tiers each, which latter are moveable. This can be seen on my 
place, so 1 will not go into details. In spreading, I have tried many de¬ 
vices, but have found nothing better than hand work. The fruit should 
not entirely cover the wire, so as to block the air ascending through 
the tiers. J get 5$ tons to 6 tons of dry fruit off a double rack 100yds. Jong, eight 
tiers deep, equal to 1,600yds. of netting 4ft. wide. The actual dried weight taken 
off a given rack will vary according to the ripeness of the fruit. This rack gives 
every satisfaction, and a better color than trays. The bottom tier is, of course, 
covered with hessian. When sufficiently dry the fruit is knocked down on this and 
if possible left for a day or two to sweat (unless the weather is bad). It is then 
placed in half sweat boxes and cross stacked in a shed for 10 days or more to sweat 
up before it is boxed. By this, one avoids sending in damp fruit, and it stems 
better; also the fruit can be got in much damper as drying will proceed and finish 
in the shed. If the weather is threatening, 1 do not hesitate to run fruit in, in this 
way, even if only seven-eighths dry. It is easy to carry boxes out and turn over for 
a day or two to finish if it does not do so itself in the shed. These storage sheds 
repay the cost in a single season. The fruit can be saved from risk of rain and can 
be inspected and blended if necessary without trouble or risk when boxing up. 1 re¬ 
gard this as a very vital part of the operation. It needs a good supply of sweat 
boxes. 1 have over 3,000 in use on the one drying ground. This will equal about 10 
boxes for each ton of fruit harvested and is none to many. I regard the sweat 
box as part of the drying plant, and not for storage and delivery only. There is the 
added advantage that fruit can be accumulated until there is time to cart it away. It 
can be rushed in while the weather is fine and boxed up when there is a lull owing to 
weather, or being full up. I do not hand grade any fruit; if it wants hand picking 
the odds are it will not be improved a grade by the process, and you have lost your 
labor, and created a quantity of still lower grade fruit in so doing. In conclusion, 
I can lay down no royal road to secure a good grade; the fruit, the weather, and 
the dipper must all be studied and the principles I have tried to explain applied as 
necessary. The time the drying takes is of minor importance, provided there is not 
too much damp weather. If drying goes on continuously, equal results can be 
obtained whether the time be five days or 15 days. The worst weather of all is hot, 
muggy, humid weather, especially early in the season, when the sugar content is 
low ami the grapes watery. The grapes will take little hurt in cold, windy weather. 
I have not found that there is any difference in quality between cinctured and uncinc¬ 
tured grapes, so far as drying goes, either m color or weight. If anything the cinc¬ 
tured fruit may tend to be more elongated and slightly whiter than the uncinctured. 
The cinctured fruit stands better on the vines than that not treated, so far as hang¬ 
ing late in the season goes—possibly because it is slightly later in ripening. A 
point that needs attention is the question of after treatment in the packing shed, to 
sterilize the fruit and prevent its going grubby. I have made some experiments in 
this direction, but so far without much result. The sulphuring of Sultanas I have 
definitely turned down; the technical difficulties are great and even if successful the 
result does not appear to be satisfactory. Basket dipping is not altogether the best 
method, especially when the fruit is picked and carted in the same tins, as the 

berries tend to pack together, preventing the dip penetrating. The old 

tray dip gave better results, but is not very workable in practice. A very 
great improvement would be an automatic dip to run the fruit through 
thinly on a belt. At least a day’s time in drying, or even more, 

could be saved by each bunch being dipped exactly the right amount, as cannot 

be done in a deep basket. I intend to experiment in this direction and believe that 
if this could be worked out satisfactorily, one could rely on turning out four crown 
consistently, given good weather and good fruit. In conclusion apply the following 
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rules:—The strength of the dip is regulated to suit the quality of fruit, that is to 
attain the desired disintegration of the skin and change color from purple to 
brown. Temperature is regulated to get the depth of color desired from brown to 
golden. Time in the dip should be an easy stroke for the dipper and other con¬ 
ditions varied to suit him. The dip had better err on the strong side if anything. 
The temperature, if a light color is desired, should err on the cool side, but not so 
much as to make fruit slow in drying. Both under and over dipping will cause fruit 
to dry slowly; the first because the skin is not sufficiently affected; the second 
because sugar leaks out and seals the cracks up. While considerable variation in 
strength of dip is admissable, rule of thumb methods are too erratic to get consis¬ 
tent results. I have had samples brought to me so weak that they were drinkable. 
Let each grower conduct experiment for himself in however small a way and so that 
in time we can rely on turning out a guaranteed sample. It is bad enough to get 
low grade through bad weather, without getting it when everything is favorable. 
The settlements in any ordinary season ought to turn out at least 80 per cent, of 3 
and 4 crown fruit. Until the time arrives—if it ever does—that dipping and drying 
are on exact, set lines, every grower must depend, to a large extent, on his own ex- 
pertness in adjusting methods to the varying conditions of weather and fruit. If 
anything in this paper is not clear, I shall be pleased to see any of you at my drying 
ground when actually working next month, and give any information I can. There 
are no trade secrets in fruit drying so far as I am concerned. The better the settle¬ 
ment can do, the better for each one of us individually. Supplementary to his paper, 
Mr. Showell stated that the average strength of dip used for the Sultana would be 
about 14 to 1. The whole secret of getting good-colored fruit depended on observing 
the temperature of the grape and the temperature of the dip.—Mr. Basey said that 
Eenmark Sultana growers owed a great deal to Mr. 8howeli, who had betn* the first 
to work out and apply the Burette system of testing, and had also first struck the 
idea of varying temperature. He agreed that a high temperature was a mistake, 
but questioned the superiority of newly picked fruit. In his experience best results 
were obtained from fruit that had been picked a couple of days; and one year, when 
heavy rain delayed drying operations, he had made very good Sultanas out of fruit 
that had been in the tins for a week, using a 10 to 1 dip. (Mr. Showell thought 
that early dipping was best for greenish fruit.) Mr. Showell's advice to have 
plenty of sweat boxes was right, but it was a counsel of perfection. Mr. Showell 
said that what was spent on sweats was saved in trays. Mr. Howie remarked that 
Sultanas had set very heavily this year, bunches weighing 51bs. or 61bs. being fre¬ 
quent. He asked whether Mr. Showell still adopted the practice of splitting the 
bunches. Mr. Showell said that he always split them. Formerly the bunches were 
cut on the trays, but now that the racks were in use, they had to be cut when they 
were picked. It meant more loose berries, but was safer than drying them uncut. 
Mr. Waters understood that all the Sultanas on the English market were sulphured, 
and wondered whether it would pay Eenmark growers to sulphur for export pur¬ 
poses. Mr. Howie said that the high-grade Sultanas in England were certainly 
sulphured, but it was a difficult thing to find out at what point in the drying 
operations the sulphur was used. Mr. Showell questioned the alleged sulphuring of 
the bulk of the English fruit. It was not practicable to sulphur Sultanas on racks, 
and he certainly did not intend to kill himself by trying to dry 100 tons on trays. 
Mr. Cole had sent some sulphured Sultanas to London, and had received a very dis¬ 
couraging report about them; also similar fruit was sold in the State as 4-crown. 
When he was in the trade in London, 25 years ago, there were no sulphured Sul¬ 
tanas on the market. Mr. Agars had known Sultanas sulphured for three or four 
hours after dipping in Mildura. Answering a question about the second (cold) dip, 
Mr. Showell said that it served to cool the fruit, thus preventing the centre of the 
bunch from getting over-dipped; it helped the darker berries, and removed the 
whitish appearance sometimes found on the berries. Mr. Basey had tried the cold 
dip, but had turned it down. Certainly he was working on a smaller scale than Mr. 
Showell, and the fruit was never long in the tins. He had not found any advan¬ 
tage in the practice. Beplying to a question regarding the relative qualities of 
fruit dried on trays and racks, Mr. Showell said that the rack-dried fruit averaged 
half a crown better quality than that dried on trays. His manager, Mr. Alexander, 
had tested half a ton last year, and the fruit on the trays dried out at least half- 
crown lower than that on the racks. Mr. Basey got the better quality on trays. Mr. 
Showell had poor results from the racks at first. The right methods came with 
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experience. On the question of the frequent changing of the dip, Mr. Basely 
mentioned that the late Mr. Alf. Johns, who always dried a good sample of fruit, 
used to go through the whole season with the same dip; he used it fairly strong 
and fairly hot—about 198deg. A high temperature was undoubtedly a mistake. 
The maintenance of a right temperature depended largely on having water handy 
to the dip. His practice was to keep a kerosine tin of water, with a nail hole in 
the bottom of the tin, on the edge of the dip, which thus received a continuous jet 
of water. Care had to be used in firing with green as well as dry wood. With 
regard to his advice to dip the basket nose first, Mr. Showell said he was aware 
that Mr. Muspratt dipped straight up and down, but he used a very slow dip. 
Nose first was the safer plan. Answering a question as to the addition of soda to 
the dip, Mr. Showell said that last year he had added Hb. after every 40 tins; he 
used from 51bs. to 71bs. to a ton of fruit, instead of 151bs., as formerly. If the 
fruit were dipped before it had a chance to split and sugar, a great saving in soda 
was effected. He would give them a tip. If they had Sultanas under dipped, and 
looking dull and rusty, it was a good plan to crush some ripe grapes and sprinkle 
the juice over the fruit spread, after sweating, on hessian. Questioned concerning 
the green color that sometimes occurred in fruit boxed straight off the rack, Mr. 
Showell said that he always had his fruit on hessian before boxing. Fruit evened 
up after it had been a month in the sweat, and that was one of the advantages 
of a good storage shed. Last year he had 30 tons of Sultanas in the shed 
before carting any in to the grader. For taking fruit off the rack he had found 
time. Pegs were far better than nails for fastening hessian for side covers, and 
pinning up the hessian edges when taking off the fruit. They were extremely cheap 
if bought by the box. Racks cost more than trays in the first instance, but there 
was a big saving in depreciation. A rack to dry six tons at a time was equal to 
from 5,000 to 6,000 trays, reckoning that the rack could be used only three times 
in the season and the trays five times. In normal times, and on very rough reckon¬ 
ing, such a rack would cost £200, as against a cost of £150 in trays. On present 
prices the cost would be nearly 50 per cent. more. He was unable to formulate a 
rough-and-ready test to tell when fruit was dipped right. It was a matter of in¬ 
stinct. Mr. Basey said that his method was to take one of the white opaque berries, 
and if he could just find a crack in the skin he knew the dip was right. Mr. Showell 
said that if there w r ere hot winds, and the fruit was wilted, none of it would crack. 
The early fruit was very difficult to deal with—the margin either way was very 
small; it was easy to dip when the fruit was ripe. Allowance had to be made for 
fruit from different blocks, and sometimes even for fruit from different parts of 
the same block. He varied the dip for every block, and sometimes from one end 
of a block to another, until the fruit was dead ripe at the end of the season; then 
it was all pretty well the same. Ripening was delayed by too much water, and also 
by too little. For a small grower, dipping half of each day, the better plan would 
probably be to pick in the afternoon and dip next morning. The dip should affect 
the skin only, and never the fruit, and after the grapes had been dipped the skins 
should still be acid, and not alkaline. If there were alkaline, the fruit was being 
over-dipped. It did not hurt fruit to be stale before dipping; he had dipped fruit 
two weeks after picking, and had got good results, using a stronger dip than 
usual. 

[This paper was read at a meeting of the Branch held early in 1916.—Ed.] 


POMPOOTA. 

January 29th.—Present: 35 members. 

Dairyino. —In an address on dairying, Mr. G. Lane said that he based his re¬ 
marks on a practical experience of 20 years. Returns from dairy cows were usually 
calculated on a nine months’ basis, but he considered the basis should be 
10J months milking and 1$ months dry. A cow should, at least, average 2} gal Is. 
per day for 10J months. He knew of an instance at Murray Bridge where, during 
the winter months, 43 cows averaged 3galls. and 21bs. of milk per day. In man¬ 
aging dairy cows kindness and cleanliness were essential, and the animals should 
be made pets as far as possible. In winter cows needed one-third more feed than 
in summer. They should also have plenty of good clean water to drink.. He 
advised adhering to lucerne, barley, and maize for feeding. He had taken 60 tons 
of maize per acre off swamp land, and a yield of 24 tons per acre was quite pos- 
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sible on irrigated land. It was not profitable to graze cows, and he gave an in¬ 
stance in which 45 cows in nine months gave better returns than 120 which 
were grazed. He did not recommend rugging cows, ow T ing to the changeable 
nature of the climate. It was better to erect a shed, where they could obtain 
shelter when they required it. He favored rearing calves, but the cow should be 
the first consideration. A calf should be given 2galls. of skim milk per day. 

BOOKPURNONG EAST, February 17th.—A long and interesting discussion 
took place on the use of the traction engine on the farm instead of horses, 

MONARTO SOUTH, February 10th.—The sampling of wheat, usual at the first 
meeting after harvest, took place. There were 12 samples, ranging from 61 jibs, 
to 65jlbs. per bushel. The average was fixed at 63$lbs. to the bushel. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CYGNET RIVER. 

February 1st.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Dairy Cows on the Farm. —To make a success of dairying, remarked Mr. W. J. 
Weatherspoon, in a paper on dairy cows on the farm, the cows must be given the 
proper class of feed. It was not sufficient to turn cows into good grazing paddocks, 
because they required bran and chaff, and, the last thing at night, should be given 
long hay, cut on the green side. They also required plenty of good clean water at 
all times. Each cow should be tied up when being fed, in order that each might 
receive its proper quantity. Sorghum and maize could be grown along the Cygnet 
River, and lucerne could also be profitably produced without irrigation. A few 
acres of barley or rye should be sown for early green feed. He preferred the 
Shorthorn-Jersey crossbreed, because they were good milkers and were a handy 
freight for the butchers when they had finished. Bulls for stud purposes should be 
pure bred, with a heavy milking strain on both sides of the pedigreed Cows re¬ 
quired protection against winter storms, and half an acre of scrub should be pro¬ 
vided on the farm for shelter. Mr. Loader contended that it would pay to rug 
cows, because heat required to maintain the warmth of the body would be utilised 
for producing milk. The extra milk would pay for the rugs in a few weeks. In 
answer to a question, Mr. Weatherspoon said he would dry off a cow from six 
weeks to three months before calving. Unless cows vcere milked regularly and 
quite dry, they would very soon go off their milk. If well fed and well milked 
they could easily be kept in milk for nine or ten months. 

INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

February 8th.—Present: 13 members. 

Fruit Culture. —Taking it that the rainfall in that district was sufficient, or 
almost always sufficient, remarked Mr. J. W. Crompton, in a paper on 
fruit culture, it was not necessary to choose a specially fertile soil, for 
the greater the rainfall the poorer the soil might be. It was best to choose a 
soil Hiat was easy to work, and a subsoil that would hold moisture well, and yet 
was porous, such as a red or yellow clay, or, better still, a clay with broken, decom¬ 
posing stone all through it. It was also an advantage to have a small soakage of 
water passing deep below the surface; but those often suffered more severely in a 
droughty year than a deep clay. Protection from wind was very important, and 
an eastern aspect was the best in that district, as almost everywhere else. The 
east and south-east winds could do harm, but they were not so destructive as the 
winds from other quarters, and not so prevalent. The use of explosives in the soil 
depended upon the nature of the subsoil, and whether it was a standing orchard or 
land being prepared. In preparation it often paid. The soil should be very dry 
or very wet—preferably very dry. The depth depended upon the object of the 
explosion ancf the nature of the subsoil. It was often advisable to blast in summer 
the spot where each tree was to be planted the following winter, tamping the 
charge tightly with bonedust. The tamping should not be blown into the air, 
but the effect of the change should be apparent on the surface. An old auger, with 
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the wingK cut off’, and assisted by a little water, was the best tool for making the 
holes. It soon became blunt, but if heated and tapped with a small hammer its 
keenness was easily restored. After blasting holes for planting, each hole should 
be bored out as if for a post, in order to ascertain that there were no big air spaces 
left. Those might be settled with a crowbar, and the hole filled in again with 
loose soil, and the bonedust tamping which had not been scattered by the explosion. 
When about to plant an orchard, blasting should be preceded by a deep ploughing 
and removing stumps and roots. The lines should be Bet up, and each position for 
a tree pegged. If all the measuring were done exactly horizontally, the rows would 
be straight; but if the measuring were done on the surface of the ground, and the 
ground was an uneven slope, the rows would be crooked, but the ploughing would 
come fairly even. That applied most where the orchard was to be so laid out that 
it could l>e ploughed three ways. The base pegs should not be marking tree holes, 
and should be firmly set, because if blasting were to be done, every other peg would 
be moved, and would require to be replaced later. After ploughing, pegging, and 
blasting, a heavily manured crop of peas should be planted, and the ground pegged 
again before the winter. Before the peas had developed much growth a square 
could be dug around each peg, and the tree planted 3ft. from the standing peas, 
which could be ploughed in during the spring. Where there was plenty of stable 
manure available, it might be spread over the whole surface, and the peas planted 
in it, but in most cases there was only sufficient to dig in close to each young tree. 
If blasting were not necessary, the holes should be dug out and manured deeply; 
but if the soil were blasted, a pint to a quart of bonedust should be forced well 
down among the cracks and the top soil manured. If there were no stable manure 
procurable, the peas would make a good substitute, as well as a good companion 
to it. In planting, great care should be taken that the roots were not doubled up, 
and there should be no badly torn ends, if they were not still in their own soil. 
The roots should not be pulled about more than was absolutely necessary. The 
tree should be lowered into the hole with the best roots directed towards the pre¬ 
vailing wind. The soil should be shaken in by hand, and pressed down occasionally. 
When the hole had been filled, and the tree buried a few inches above the crown 
of the roots the soil should be stamped on, or, better still, watered. The top 
should be cut back to the height at which it was to divide. Nothing should be 
cut very closely except sucker shoots, and nothing should be left standing side¬ 
ways more than 4in. at the very most. It was easier to prune before planting. 
For a young tree to grow six even shoots was plenty for the first season *s growth. 
A small tree like that did not cover much ground, and there was always a tempta¬ 
tion to grow something between them; but barley as a green feed crop was inad¬ 
visable while the trees were small, because it encouraged blights and absorbed the 
manure of the trees unless it was dug round two or three times. Berseem was 
better, because it was not so tall, and was leguminous. If treated wisely, it did 
good to the tree when the last of it was ploughed in. To go on growing peas for 
green manuring certainly paid. If it were possible to turn out three tons to the 
acre of potatoes, it would pay to manure a pea crop for the winter, to plough it in, 
arid plafi't potatoes. That, was if average prices prevailed. If it would pay to 
grow potatoes between the trees, they could be planted each year until the trees 
were too big to be cultivated only one way. Onions could be put in for a change 
on less manure, or even none, after potatoes. When the trees were bigger, and 
beginning to bear, barley might be planted, and it would not do much harm, but 
would be in the way a little, perhaps. If barley were sown, the land should be 
ploughed as soon as the barley was off, and it should never be left late. Room 
should be made for summer cultivation, and little else was needed, except spraying, 
because the trees had been given a good start. 

MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in.). 

February 7th.—Present: 46 members and two visitors. 

Raising New Varieties of Potatoes. —About eight years ago, premised Mr. 
F. A, Joyner, in a paper entitled 11 Notes and experiments in raising new varieties 
of potatoes, 9 ’ he laid plans for attempting the production of new commercially 
valuable varieties of that universally used vegetable, the potato. Little did he 
anticipate the problems to be encountered. The experiment had been begun, and 
was still being carried on at Bridgewater, not an ideal spot for the purpose 
owing to the fact that the district was much subject to the visitation of frosts. 
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Unfortunately, Nature had placed a barrier in the road of production of new 
kinds from many of the best potatoes. He referred, of course, to production from 
actual seed, and not from so-called seed tubers. Many varieties were sterile, 
in that their flowers did not produce fertile pollen, and in some cases they did not 
produce any pollen at all. Again, some varieties appeared to possess infertile 
female organs, that was to say, the pistil of such a variety was defective in some 
particular. Either the stigma was not receptive to pollen, or the style did not 
permit of the passage of its tube growths, or possibly the ovary was deficient. 
The absence of fertile pollen was commen to practically all varieties bearing light 
heliotrope flowers, although he had found fertile pollen in the flowers of one such 
variety, namely, ‘‘Mayfield Blossom .’’ Some growers had claimed that they had 
produced new varieties by crossing “Up-to-date , 99 which had light heliotrope 
flowers, but his experience with that variety had been unhappy. After a very 
great number of attempts he was able, on one occasion only, to successfully im¬ 
pregnate the stigma of an “ Up-to-date ” flower, and, as ill-luck would have it, the 
seed berry which followed was, whilst quite immature, broken off the plant by a 
falling apple tree prop. Many difficulties resulted in the loss of a season or two 
before successful cross-fertilisation was systematically established, and it was not 
until 1911 that the crossings were at all extensive. It was perhaps unnecessary 
to say much about the potato plant itself. They were all, he expected, quite as, 
if not more familiar with it than he was. The general appearance of the flower 
was, however, probably well known to all of them, seeing that potatoes were so 
largely grown in the district. It bore, as a rule, five stamens, arranged aronnd 
a central organ—the pistil—the head of which, the stigma, protruded above the 
stamens. Each stamen bore, at its head, an anther, which was the pollen-bearing 
vessel, from the extremities of which the pollen, if present, was shed and fell on the 
stigma. The pollen there, in a sense, took root and sent down the style of the 
pistil thread-like tubes which, entering the ovary at the base of the pistil, dis¬ 
charged the male fertilising elements, which pierced the ovules and combined with 
the female nuclei. This was the act of fertilisation. The flowers were borne in 
umbels on stems about an inch long. Those Rtems, about midway in their length, 
had a ring or joint of sappy, cork-like substance which rendered the flower a 
ticklish subject to handle, for it broke off very readly at this ring or joint. It 
was rather an extraordinary fact that those flowers whose anthers bore no pollen 
broke off much more readily than those which bore pollen. In order to cross- 
fertilise a chosen plant, it was prudent to remove the anthers from its flower 
before the pollen was ripe. That precaution was really not necessary in the 
case of flowers whose anthers contained no pollen, but it was wiser in every 
case to remove the anthers, as it was sometimes difficult to determine whether 
pollen were present or not. The removal of the anthers was usually effected 
with fine emasculating scissors. He had, however, a method of his own. Taking 
hold of the flower just before it opened, be parted the petals, and with a finely 
pointed little stick, about the size of a wooden match, bent each stamen away 
from the pistil. If the flower were treated before it opened, the stamen would 
be found quite brittle, and it would readily break off at its base. The anthers, 
they would remember, were attached to and formed part of the stamens. The 
flowers so treated were left for a day or two until the stigma was ready to 
receive the pollen collected from the other variety which had been chosen as 
the male parent. When the stigma was so ready could be determined, because 
it became slightly sticky, and exuded a viscid liquid in sufficient quantity to 
make it appear moist. Theoretically one such application of pollen should 
suffice, but his practice was to make several applications, at intervals, in order 
to ensure success. Even then the proportion of misses was very high. In croas- 
feTtilisation of plants it was usually necessary to protect the emasculated 
flowers from the visitation of bees and other insects which might bring to the 
unprotected stigma pollen from undesired sources. Such a precaution was 
apparently unnecessary in the case of the potato. Bees did not visit the 
flowers of the potato, and a flower from which the anthers had been removed 
before the^ had shed their pollen would seldom, if ever, produce a seed berry, 
unless fertilised by hand. The gathering of pollen, particularly from those 
varieties which produced but little of it, required patient effort, Frequently 
he had examined hundreds of flowers, and only succeeded in getting a mere 
trace of pollen. He found, tbo, that pollen from such flowers was very largely 
infertile. The plan usually adopted was to attack the anthers with a needle; 
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and collect the pollen on a slip of grass. He found this plan very wasteful 
of pollen, which was blown away in a fine cloud with the least breath of moving 
air. He used wooden pill boxes, coated inside with dead black, the pollen 
grains being more easily seen on the blackened surface. He had a series of 
those boxes. Each box had its own camel-hair brush, and was devoted to one 
particular variety, and never used for another without being first sterilised. 
The brush w r as used for dusting the pollen on the stigma. If the flowers of 
some varieties of potatoes were carefully examined the stamens with their 
anthers would be found imperfect. They were either bent ot contorted, and 
from such anthers little or no pollen might be expected, and when present it 
would generally be found to be infertile. Once successful fertilisation had taken 
place, the ovary at the base of the pistil would begin to swell, and the stein 
■carrying it would thicken and curve downwards. He had never seen that 
latter occurrence referred to by other experimenters, but it was a sure and 
early sign of fertilisation. The seed berry expanded very rapidly and gradually 
turned yellow' as it ripened. The number of seeds in a berry varied, and might 
amount to two or three hundred. When the berry w r as quite Tipe it was picked, 
the seed extracted and carefully dried and put into a package labelled with its 
parentage. The seed was sown in boxes in springtime, and the young plants 
were transplanted into the open ground when an inch or two high. They should 
be given plenty of room, for they grew rapidly, and in their first season, in 
this climate, attained th^ ordinary dimensions of a plant grown from a tuber. 
The seed from a single berry was capable of producing extremely varied 
results, comprising tubers of all shapes and colors. From a berry obtained from 
the crossing of a white round seedling with Pink Eye, he obtained 42 varieties, 
consisting of II white rounds, two rose rounds, one violet round, one purple 
round, 12 white pebble-shaped, one purple pebble, four white round with pink 
•eye, three rose round with pink eye, one fawn round with pink eye, three purple 
pebble with dark eye, one fawn pebble with pink eye, and one white pebble with 
pink eye. Many of the seedlings so produced gave remarkable results quite 
early in their career. Indeed, the first crop from some of them gave quite 
a fair number of marketable potatoes. Now with regard to the actual experi¬ 
mental work; the 1911 crossings were typical of the work done. His object 
was the production of new varieties of marketable value, whose qualities 
should comprise productiveness, a good appearance, a good habit, freedom from 
disease, and good table quality. By good habit he meant not only a good habit 
of growth of the haulm, but good habit in the production of tubers close to 
the stem of the plant. With many market growers productiveness covered a 
multitude of sins, but he was ambitious to produce potatoes of all-round good 
quality. In 1911 he made 30 separate successful crosses, using many varieties 
well and favorably known, such as Brown Biver, Pink Eye, Snowflake, Bis¬ 
marck, Fluke-kidney, Queen of the Veldt, and others. In combination with 
those he used other varieties not so well known. In 1909 Irish blight appeared. 
He was fortunate enough to have two varieties of potatoes which appeared to be 
strongly resistant;to the disease. Concerning one of them, a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion arose abroad. In 1901 a potato grower in Vienna, named Labergerie, 
stated that a plant of the wild potato Solanum Commersonii , of white type, had 
given rise to a new variety by sporting or bud variation. He named the alleged 
new-comer Solanum Commersonii Violet , and it was under that name that he had 
imported it. A good deal of controversy arose concerning that potato, and after 
careful and systematic trial it was proved to be identical with a well-known Con¬ 
tinental variety called Paulsen’s Blue Giant. That potato had proved, in his 
■experiments, a marvel in that it had never shown the slightest sign of Irish blight 
in its tubers, and only in one specimen had he ever seen blight in its haulm, and 
that was a very slight attack. He had grown that potato throughout his grounds 
in rows alternately with varieties which had been blackened out of existence by 
the blight, yet the rows of Blue Giant stood unharmed. Another variety he had 
used was an unnamed seedling which came from Ireland, and which, although not 
immune to the disease, had proved very resistant to it, and in addition was 
a very prolific pollen producer, and a potato of excellent quality. In selecting 
parents for a cross consideration had to be paid to the qualities which it was 
desired to reproduce. For example, a cross of the Blue Giant and the Pink Eye 
had inherited the disease-resisting qualities of Blue Giant and the productiveness 
of Fink Eye, Its color was intermediate, and it had unfortunately reproduced to 
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some extent the deep eyes of the Pink Eye. That seedling was very similar to an 
old variety, Plunkett’s Seedling. Prom the crosses made in 1910 and 1911, he 
raised some thousands of seedlings, which year by year had been selected out, until 
they were now represented by 89 varieties, and that number would no doubt be 
again reduced during the coming season. The influence of the blight-resisting 
qualities of Blue Giant upon many of the varieties now in hand had been most 
marked. Many of the seedlings had never shown the slightest sign of blight, and 
whilst he would not dare to say that they were immune, he could at least claim for 
them very great resistance. That resistance to such a disease as Irish blight could 
not be determined in every season, because the disease required certain climatic 
conditions for its development. In those seasons when it had been prevalent, it 
had not been uncommon to find in a row of seedlings a variety quite unaffected, 
whilst varieties on either side of it had been badly affected. Resistance to disease 
was a transmissible quality. Bismarck had proved very susceptible to blight, and 
a very large proportion of seedlings raised from that variety proved equally sus¬ 
ceptible. Resistance appeared to be a very variable quality. A seedling w T hich, in 
its early years was resistant, appeared to lose its power of resistance as it grows 
older. 


BLACKHKATH, February 3rd.—A paper dealing with rabbit destruction was 
read by Mr. F. Pym. In the discussion which ensued the opinion was general that 
the best method of exterminating rabbits was by trapping. The meeting was also 
favorable to the appointment locally of rabbit inspectors, instead of officers ap¬ 
pointed by the Government. 

CHERRY GARDENS, February 6tli.—A newspaper extract on the conservation 
of water for stock was read and discussed. The value of constructing dams long, 
narrow, and deep, instead of broad and shallow, was pointed out, the heavy loss 
by evaporation being thus minimised. Mr Henry Jacobs pointed out that when a 
darn or water hole became nearly empty the water became impure and dirty, and the 
stock lost condition. 

LONGWOOI), February 3rd.—The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. 
R. A. Lewis, and an inspection was made of the orchard, which was in splendid 
condition, having been sprayed with a combination of Bordeaux mixture and 
arsenate of lead. The plums were very fine, including the Satsuma, a variety 
almost new in the district, an excellent producer, which sold readily. Shipper and 
October Purple were also showing well. A row of 12 Kiefer hybrid pears attracted 
attention. Two of them were growing quite straight and ridged and the foliage 
was deep green, but they were not bearing very well. The other 10 were growing 
like willows, but were beariug heavily. Mr. Lewis explained that two years ago 
he had pruned the two, and last year they were clean and their fruit free from 
disease, but the 10 carried diseased fruit. Now, however, they were all clean, but 
there was a marked difference in the color of the leaf and the growth. Members 
considered that the quality aud weight of fruit would tie with the trees which were 
pruned. Mr. Beaumont’s paper, 1 ‘Orchard and Orchard Work,” which was pub¬ 
lished in the February number of the Agricultural Journal, was read and discussed. 
It was mentioned that of two orchardists whose properties adjoined, one laid out 
his ground thoroughly, on the lines recommended in Mr. Beaumont’s paper, but 
the other just prepared the land only fairly. The latter now had to go out to 
work to maintain his home, whilst the former netted a good income and was ex¬ 
tending his area. There was a consensus of opinion in favor of drains, many 
declaring their preference for stone, if available. Mr. Roebuck said that he had 
tried various methods of drainage, but in sandy soil he strongly favored long 
timber on each side of the cutting, with stone across. Mr. J. R. Coles said that he 
had deep drains cut well into the clay, with large stones laid in an orderly manner 
along the sides of the trench, leaving a hollow on the bottom, then stones decreas¬ 
ing in size, brush on top of the stones, and then soil. 

8TRATHALBYN, February 6th.—Mr. R. H. Haines read a paper on pigsties, 
and Mr. J, Saunders one on pig raising. At the conclusion there was some dis* 
eussion and a number qf questions were asked. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KONGOBONG. 

February 6th.—Present: eight members and three visitors. 

Gao wing Gkeenfked. —In a paper on green feed growing in Kongorong, Mr. 
€. G. Wilkey advocated sowing rape and oats as soon as the early rains came. He 
had tried it for two or three years, and found it profitable. He turned in sheep 
to eat it off. He preferred oats to barley, because it stood feeding off better. 
Rape was one of the best fattening crops for sheep. Mr. S. Dixon agreed with the 
suggestion, which was declared one of the best things for Kongorong. Mr. W. A. 
Aslin had sown oats last year, and fed 125 sheep on a few acres. Rape sheltered 
the oats; stock ate the rape first and then the oats. The rape came again. Mr. 
C. Kemp had successfully tried sowing oats on the stubble. In Mr. 0. S. McLean’s 
experience oats stood more feeding than barley. Last year he had sown rape, and 
this year wheat, with the result that he could not strip the wheat for the rape. He 
was averse to sowing rape where a wheat crop was to be taken the same year. In 
reply to questions, Mr. Wilkey recommended Broad Essex as the best variety ot 
rape. About Mlbs. of seed should be sown and lewt. of super, to the acre. 


NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

February 10th.—Present: 27 members. 

Best Sheep for the South-East.— After dealing with the history of the in¬ 
troduction of sheep into Australia, and the development of the industry, Mr. 
W. E. Rogers, in a paper on the best sheep for the South-East, said that owing 
to the recent development of the country in the {South-East through the drainage 
of a large area of swampy land, and the subdivision of many of the larger estates 
into smaller holdings, it would soon become necessary for landholders to devote 
their attention more to mixed farming, and particularly, where it could be done, 
to the growing of fodder crops for fattening purposes. The class of sheep, then, 
that would be the most profitable for farmers to breed was, in his opinion, the 
crossbred. There were three crosses particularly adapted to the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the South-East, viz., Lincoln-Merino, Romney Marsh-Merftio, and Leices¬ 
ter-Merino. Either of those crosses produced a sheep that would cut a splendid 
quality of wool, and if required for fattening purposes, there was ample room to 
put on the weight. In cross breeding great care should be exercised, otherwise 
an improvement would be made on the one side to the detriment of the other, more 
especially when getting away from the first cross. The Lincoln-Merino cross had 
lmen for many years in the lower South-East, and some very fine flocks were to 
be seen in the district. The Lincoln breed had been introduced into the South- 
East by the late Dr. Brown, of Moorak, Mount Gambler, from whose flock many 
of the Lincoln studs of Victoria were founded. There were still a number of 
breeders in the Mount Gambler and Millieent districts whose sheep would compare 
favorably with any in the Commonwealth. The Lincolns w r ere said to be the 
largest 1 sheep known, and were favored with a hardy constitution, which was proved 
by the fact that they were to be found in nearly every country in the world. The 
wool of the-first, cross of the Lincoln-Merino commanded high prices, both in the 
home and foreign markets, while the carcass for freezing purposes was much 
sought after, both as lamb and mutton. The one objection to that breed was 
that they possessed a very strong desire to live with the ‘‘other fellow" on the 
opposite side of the fence. The Romney Marsh-Merino cross was not so numerous 
in that district as the one just referred to, but they were rapidly coming into favor, 
and would in a very few years occupy a foremost place in the flocks of the South- 
East. The Romney Marsh breed had been introduced into the district some years 
ago by the Messrs. Feuerheerdt Brothers, of Grower, near Lucindale, who had 
founded a stud wjiich had attracted much attention from breeders, not only in 
the Commonwealth, but also from the other side of the world. Mr. George Riddocli, 
of Koorine, Kalangadoo, was also turning his attention to that breed, and had 
some splendid animals on his property, as also had Mr. A. B. Feuerheerdt, of 
Tarloop, Naracoorte, who, like his brothers, thought very highly of them as wool 
and mutton producers. Those sheep were natives of the south-eastern part of 
England, especially the drained marsh districts of Kent, where they had been bred 
from very early times. They had the reputation of being hardier than the Lin¬ 
colns, and differed from all the long-wool breeds in being closer coated. The dis- 
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tinguishing feature was a long white head, with a peculiar tuft of wool on a 
broad forehead. Their especial merit was that they were immune to foot rot, and 
therefore should be the right type of sheep for the wet country of the South-East, 
as in some parts of the district that disease had given considerable trouble to the 
sheep farmers. The Leicester-Merino cross was almost unknown in that district, 
but nevertheless those to be seen at the Kybybolite Experimental Farm had much 
to recommend them, and the type would yet take a prominent place with the cross¬ 
bred flocks of that part, of the State. The Leicester breed had one characteristic, 
and an important one, too, that should make them especially suitable to mate with 
Merino ewes, and that was their fineness of bone and exceedingly small head, 
which would result in a higher percentage of, lambs being obtained than wi(th 
either of the long wool breeds mentioned. The ewes of the breeds he had men¬ 
tioned were said to be splendid mothers, which was a matter of importance when 
the rearing of lambs for freezing purposes was contemplated. It was impossible 
for him to produce the sheep of each class named, but he had done the next best 
thing by bringing a few samples of their wool, which would speak for themselves. 
An old Swedish proverb said:—“Sheep have golden feet, and wdierever the print 
of them appears the soil is turned to gold. M That saying was particularly appli¬ 
cable to Australia.—Mr. A. B. Feuerheenlt said that he was a. strong advocate of 
the crossbred for the country west and east of Naracoorte. The Romney Marsh 
cross was very suitable for the wet lands, because they were not subject to foot 
rot, which gave much trouble in the South-East in the case of Merinos and other 
breeds. In crossbreeding it was a mistake to breed from a clean wool ram with 
a crossbred ewe. It would be better to cross the ewe with an open-woolled ram, 
after the style of the northern sheep. He might mention that the Romney Marsh 
thrived well on the coast land of Queensland, where the Merino did not thrive. 
Mr. Caldwell said they could not shut their eyes to the fact that Merino sheep 
were still the sheep most forward in the South-East, and he should take it from 
that that the Merino was the best suited for the greater portion of the district, 
which did not produce strong feed, and therefore he thought that the Merino was 
best adapted for it generally. The question, after all, was what paid the best 
on the average of the country. He recognised that Mr. Rogers advocated the cross 
principally for breeding lambs for export; but that industry required very rich 
country, or else the raising of fodder for the sheep, and in that the question of 
whether it would pay entered. With the exception of some choice portions of 
the South-East lambraising was still in the future, and so far the Merino, generally 
speaking, had proved the best sheep for the South-East. Mr. Feuerheerdt said 
the Merino would never be eliminated from the South-East, and it was highly 
necessary for cross breeding; but there were certain kinds of land, and a con¬ 
siderable extent of it in the South-East, which was better suited for the cross. 
They could work the different crosses with the Merino. He might mention, as an 
instance of the importance of salt to sheep, that at one time Spain decided that 
no salt should leave the country, and one ton of salt was allowed for every 1,000 
sheep. In reply to questions, Mr. Feuerheerdt said that the tendency of the 
Romney Marsh cross was to eliminate foot rot. The Romney Marsh was healthy 
at birth, and was early maturing. Mr. 8. H. Shinckel said that he had found 
crosses a great deal of trouble, and liked sheep he could keep in his paddock. He 
agreed that a great deal of the South-East country was better adapted for the 
Merino, and there was other country adapted for the crossbred and lamb-raising. 
He believed the crossbreds in time would become more numerous, but they would 
never dispense with the Merinos in that district. 


NARACOORTE, December 9th.—The Director of Agriculture (Professor A. J. 
Perkins) attended the meeting by invitation, and was accorded a hearty welcome 
by the Chairman. After replying to a number of questions which were sub¬ 
mitted, Professor Perkins, in acknowledging a vote of thanks, said that he recog¬ 
nised there was much work to be done in the district, and he would visit it as 
often as he conld in order to familiarise himself with the conditions. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 

Agricultural Bureau Conference. 

Arrangements are now being made for the third annual Conference 
of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated on the River Murray. 
The gathering will be held this year at Waikerie, and the time fixed 
on is the third week in May. 

Partners and the Soldiers’ Funds. 

Unanimous support was given by the representatives of 145 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau to the 1916 Congress resolution 
that every Agricultural Bureau member should set aside a definite 
acreage of the then coming harvest, the proceeds to be devoted to the 
South Australian Soldiers' Fund. 

Donations are now coming to hand, and if the resolution receives the 
practical support which the nature of its reception at the Congress 
augured, the resources of the Wounded Soldiers' Fund should be 
materially augmented. 

The Breeding Sow. 

The symptoms of heat in the sow are—There is redness and swelling 
behind, and the animal rides the others. She remains on heat for three 
days, and at first a slimy discharge may be noticed. If she does not hold 
to service she will come on in 21 days again, the three weeks being the 
period between heats. A sow that has farrowed comes on a week after 
weaning, as a rule. Boars should not run with sows, but be kept 
separate to avoid accidents and exhaustion from too frequent matings. 
One complete service is most effective. From seven to nine months old 
is the usual time to begin breeding. —Fras. Evelyn Place. 

Feed for Chicks. 

The mixture used for the feeding of chickens at the Parafield 
Poultry Farm by the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) is made up 
of two parts wheat, one part hulled oats, one part barley cracked to 
quarter size. To this is added some granulated charcoal and shellgrit. 

In the same proportion, but ground fine, the same cereals are used 
for dry mash fed in hoppers. To the dry mash an addition of 5 per 
cent, of meat meal is added. 

Women and Agriculture. 

The recommendation of the Advisory Board of Agriculture that 
provision should be made fqr the inauguration of Women's Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be read with considerable interest. 
If given effect to, the scheme should mark a new era in the Agricultural 
Bureau, and its importance to the womenfolk living in the State agri¬ 
cultural areas should be of no less moment. 

The extension of the Agricultural Bureau system in this direction 
would seem to be a natural development of an institution designed 
with the object of promoting agricultural education, more especially 
so at a Jime when stress of economic conditions has thrown an in¬ 
creased burden of agricultural work on to the women members of the 
farm household. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, viticulture, dairying, See., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “ The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture , Adelaide.” 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.] 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry department. Replies to those questions of more general interest 
only have been published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post.— Ed.] 

“A. Me.,” Tantanoola, asks for treatment for warts on teats of cows. 

Reply—If big enough, snip off with scissors and touch with caustic (silver 
nitrate). If small, rub one day with vinegar and next with castor oil; keep on till 
warts disappear. 

‘ ‘ C. C., ” Tantanoola, asks for information regarding bots. 

Reply—The bot fly has no sting, therefore cannot sting. Horses are frightened 
because they recognise a troublesome visitor. Kerosine and castor oil smeared on 
chin will keep them off. 

“A. J. W ., 99 Carrawilla, has a cow which is blind at night. 

Reply—There is little doubt but that the yacca is at the bottom of the mischief. 
Give her a tablespoon of the following powder night and morning in feed, and 
report progress in a month—lib. each sulphate of iron, sulphur, mix vomica, gentian, 
11b. each sugar and linseed meal. 

‘ ‘ C. M., ’ ’ IJraidla, has a cow with hard lumps on one side of the udder and 
loss of milk. 

Reply—It would appear as if there had been a cold caught on the affected side, 
and it would be a good plan to give morning and evening for a week 20 drops 
fcr. pliytolacca, also to well foment the affected quarters twice daily with hot 
soapsuds containing a few drops of the same tr. 

* * G. F. B., 99 Hammond, has bay mare, 5 years, rapidly falling off in condition, 
lampas unusually prominent, very small mouth, appetite very poor; formerly 
over-gorged with wheat, and hoof sloughing off. 

Reply—The animal certainly will not pay for treatment; the main trouble is 
with the teeth, owing to the narrowness of the mouth; the appearance of lampas 
is due to the same cause. A new, but defective, hoof will grow in the course of 
months. Instead of drugging, turn her out for 12 months in good feed, with access 
to a creek; she may come up useful after, but it is doubtful. 

“L. W. H. M (no address given) has cow with perforation of teat. 

Reply—Touch with red-hot wire. Cover with adhesive plaster and collodion. 
See former Journals. 

“ G., 9 9 Springbank, via Port Pirie, has a draught gelding, 9 years, badly cut 

on fetlock by barbed wire. 

Reply-—As the wound has nearly healed it will be well to let it do so, and a 
month later to blister with ioz of blister made of 1 dram biniodide of mercury 
and 7 drams lard. But there is every probability that the bone has been injured, 
and that the swelling will remain. If a month after blistering there is a lessening 
of the swelling, then write again, and perhaps something more may be done. 
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1 i H. G. L., '' Mypolonga, has a yearling filly in good condition which has broken 
out on belly with hard lumps. 

Reply—There are two possibilities—(1) That it is a case of nettlerash or hives, 
which a dessertspoon of sulphur in feed twice daily for a week will cure; (2) 
worm tumors caused by flies. If the former treatment does not succeed, this 
will be the case, and may yield to a dessertspoon of Fowler's solution of arsenic 
in feed twice a day for a week. 

‘ * A. J. P.,'' Heetorville, has a mare, 8 years, which, after foaling, swelled under 
belly and breast. 

Reply—The swellings were probably caused by parasites, and it is probable that 
under treatment she will improve. Give a tablespoon of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
in feed twice a day for three weeks. If she is paddocked she will probably come 
in for a handful or two or bran, in which the medicine may be mixed. Bathing the 
swellings with cold water and vinegar in equal proportions may also assist. Kindly 
report progress at end of three weeks. 

“C. M. W.," Netherton, has a mare, years, which, in good condition, went to 
siding with load of wheat, fed on soaked wheat and cocky chaff, fed between 
11 and 12 at night. Found missing in morning; when discovered was blown up 
like football; driven a mile and a half to yard, and given bicarbonate of soda; 
died in a few minutes. 

Reply—The condition was flatulent distension of the stomach, caused possibly by 
eating ravenously when tired; the treatment some hours earlier would have done 

f ood, but probably the heart's action was interfered with when she was found. 

t is- better to give a bucket of water and a handful of pollard in it and then a 
little long hay after a long day's work. 

* * Gr. L. IL,'' Koonunga, had pigs which died after castration. 

Reply—As suspected, bloodpoisoning was the cause of the symptoms and deaths; 
although the pig is very tolerant of dirt, still care must be taken to use a dean 
knife, and a dressing of kerosine or verdigris ointment after operation is desir¬ 
able. Should such an accident happen again, reopen the wounds and syringe out 
With a solution of loz. boric acid and %oz. chlorinated lime to 1 quart water. It 
would be better to bury pigs dying in this way, but if well boiled they probably 
would not hurt fowls. 

HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

Replies supplied by the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn). 
Elephant Beetles. 

The Berri Branch 4 of the Agricultural Bureau forwarded specimens of beetles 
found on plum trees, which they had denuded of a number of young shoots. The 
beetles are not the same as those called eurculio, although they belong to the same 
family. Those sent are known as elephant beetles ( Orthorrhinus cylindirostris ). 
They puncture the shoots or limbs and deposit an egg in each minute tunnel. The 
resulting grubs burrow the limbs and pupate in the tunnels. The perfect beetles 
emerge from the enlarged tunnels in spring and summer to repeat the cycle of 
egglaying, &c. As they are natives, and live in all sorts of growing wood, every¬ 
thing in the shape of prunings should be removed and promptly burnt. Tamarisk 
trees are favorite hosts for this pest. Plantations, or parts 6f them affected, 
should be sprayed with lead arensate, say 11b. in lOgalls. to 15galls., or dusted 
with paris green and quicklime, loss, to the pound, in the spring or early summer. 

A Boring Insect. 

"(). F. G.," East Adelaide.—From the description given of the boring insect 
attacking your apricot trees I am inclined to consider it is identical with the 
common stone fruit tree boring caterpillar found on the plains of Adelaide. These 
caterpillars arise from the eggs laid by a moth known as Maroga gigantella . The 
presence of the borer is first indicated by patches of sawdust-like borings adhering 
to the limbs, frequently in the forks or on spots where gum exudes. 'When these 
tire scraped away whilst still fresh, the small caterpillars are found beneath, not 
having penetrated the hard fibre of the wood; but later on, if not molested, they 
tunnel inty the heartwood. The best means of prevention known consists of care¬ 
fully attending, at each winter pruning, to any sawdust indications, and destroy¬ 
ing the caterpillars before they penetrate deeply. Should they have burrowed out 
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of si^ht, a thin wire thrust into the hole will often destroy them. If not vulnerable 
in this way, the caterpillar can be suffocated by using a little bisulphide of carbon 
liquid, saturating a piece of cotton wool or wadding the size of a pea with it, 
and inserting this wad into the hole, which is plugged immediately airtight with 
-clay. The fumes fill the tunnel, and suffocate the pest. This chemical is very in¬ 
flammable, and must not be used near a naked light, match, &c.; it must also be 
kept tightly corked. It costs about Is. per lb. from wholesale druggists. 

AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 

Reply supplied by the Superintendent of Experiments (Mr. W. J. Sp afford). 

“H. B. W., - y Victor Harbor.—(1) If by artificial manure, superphosphate is 
meant, there is no danger of it being washed out of reach of the roots of the 
ordinary annual crops. There are many constituents in the soil that very readily 
combine with phosphoric acid, making substances not soluble in water, and so 
phosphoric acid does not move once it is put in the soil, but both nitrogen and 
lime are washed out of it very quickly. (2) It is generally recognised that, where 
the watertable is not too near the surface, the main roots of the wheat plants 
penetrate from 4ft. to 5ft., but they have been found to reach 7ft. from the surface. 


MANGOLDS AS FIG FEED. 

Upon many points regarding mangolds and pigs, breeders differ, 
but they are all agreed upon the following:— (1) Mangolds are very 
injurious to in-pig sows, often causing them to slip. (2) Fresh man¬ 
golds fed to pigs cause acute indigestion, which is not the ease when 
they are stored. (3) The feeding value of mangolds is very small 
from a fattener’s point of view. (4) Boiled with other feed they are 
more satisfactory. (5) As they are tasty, pigs will over-eat when 
they have the chance, with acute indigestion resulting. (6) Like all 
succulent feed, fed in moderation they are good; in excess, harmful. 
(7) The cause of death on account of pigs eating them uncooked is 
in most cases acute indigestion. (8) Treatment would he baking 
soda and ginger, a teaspoon or so of each.— Fbas. Evelyn Place, 
B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
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EYRE’S PENINSULA. 

ITS AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE WORK 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


At the recent Conference of Upper Eyre’s Peninsula Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau, held at Cowell on February 27th, the 
Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins) instead of de¬ 
livering a set address, as is usual on such occasions, dealt with the work 
on Eyre’s Peninsula of the Department of Agriculture, both from the 
point of view of what had been done, and the policy of the Department 
in relation to the West Coast. 

Professor Perkins said—Eyre’s Peninsula generally is apt to look 
upon itself as isolated, and not in touch with the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Whilst its geographical position does separate it to a certain 
extent from the Department, I hope you will admit we are going 
through rather difficult times in many ways. The war has given rise 
to a good deal of new work which the Department has to undertake, 
and which prevents us from doing as much as we would like to do in 
outlying districts of the State. But we have made a start in 
various directions, in so far as this area of country is concerned, and 
I hope that gradually we shall learn more about the country and be 
in a position to help more than we have been able to in the past. 

I am inclined to look upon Eyre’s Peninsula as a newly-settled part 
of the State, and although portion of the country has been settled for 
many years, I still feel that mere length of years does not necessarily 
imply definite settlement in so far as the land is concerned. The 
country may have been occupied, but from what I have been able to 
see it can hardly be called settled country. I have a very vivid recol¬ 
lection of being shown a farm which I was told had been settled for 
30 years on the fallows of which the mallee shoots were still growing. 
I am afraid that it cannot be seriously disputed that you are really 
in the early settlement stages, in so far as the great bulk of the country 
is concerned, and unquestionably, the sooner you are able to get out of 
this position the better for yourselves and the State as a whole. 

The Eyre’s Peninsula Farm. 

Tou will recollect that three years ago the Government asked me to 
pick out some central area on Eyre ’s Peninsula that could be used as a 
Government farm. You will also recollect that there was hardly a hun- 
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dred in the Peninsula that did not want the farm. In making the selec¬ 
tion of the site I took four points to guide me. The first was, consider¬ 
ing the extent of the Peninsula, we needed a central position, acces¬ 
sible to the general public by being close to a port or railway station. 
Secondly, whatever might be thought to the contrary, I felt that it 
should not be placed in a locality which would not prove a good adver¬ 
tisement for the Peninsula. It would have been a serious mistake to 
have established the farm in a locality in which results would have 
been uniformly unsatisfactory. A Government farm is visited by far 
more people than an individual farm, and if, for example we had 
placed it in a locality in which results were unsatisfactory, the outside 
public might have inferred that the balance of the Peninsula was no 
better. We required a good piece of land for that particular reason. 
I want to feel that I can take people on this farm and show them w’hat 
can be done on certain parts of Eyre’s Peninsula. Thirdly, I looked 
for an adequate water supply, and fourthly a sufficiency of fencing 
material. These were the different points that guided me, and I finally 
fixed on Minnipa. 

I should like very much that the people of Eyre’s Peninsula should 
look on the Minnipa Farm as their particular farm, however differently 
they may happen to be situated. Of course it does not follow that other 
farms will not be established in the future; indeed, I hope that in the 
course of time we shall be able to do far more for you than has hitherto 
been the case. 

Farmers * Plots. 

Whilst in present circumstances I cannot very well hold out the hope 
that an experimental farm may be started in this neighborhood, there 
is something that can be done which will involve the State in far less 
expenditure, and at the same time meet some of your difficulties. In 
the hundred of Butler last year we started farm plots on farmers’ 
land, and possibly something similar might be done here. 

There is no reason, excepting the size of the Departmental staff, that 
something of the sort should not be done in this district. It is worse 
than wasting money, however, to attempt to set out plots which can¬ 
not be efficiently supervised. The work involves a staff of a certain 
size, and we cannot undertake to take up a large number of additional 
plots in a single year. 

Minnipa Farm. 

Some of the results that we have secured on the Minnipa Farm in 
1915-16-17 are given in the accompanying tables. You will see that in 
the first year of the handling of this farm the whole of the crop sown, 
1j8 acres, was cut for hay. This point brings up a matter which to 
me seems of importance, that is, the complete clearing of the land. 
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What I want you to realise is that in this our first year, we were able 
to put the binder on the total area that had been cleared. 

In many parts of the Peninsula roots and stumps, it is said, are not 
detrimental to cropping; they are even claimed as an advantage. 
Personally, however, I have always held that the only reason we culti¬ 
vate land in the way we do in the mallee is lack of capital. If a settler 
has the necessary capital I feel confident that it will pay him better to 
clear the land thoroughly from the outset, and I am, endeavoring to 
demonstrate that that is so. I even hope that in a not very distant 
time we shall be able to do without the stump-jump implements. Later 
on I shall be able to submit definite data as to the cost of clearing on 
the Eyre’s Peninsula Farm. 

The country at Minnipa is not country that can be rolled in the 
ordinary way. The mallee is exceedingly large, and some of the neigh¬ 
bors who were putting crops there have simply chopped the trees to a 
height of about 2ft., and were growing crops around them. Probably 
these men have not the means of doing anything else. 

Takeall. 

The question of takeall has been raised. Something like 25 years 
ago this question was a very live one throughout Yorke Peninsula, 
which was then in comparatively early stages of settlement. Similarly 
as soon as the settlement of the Murray mallee and the Pinnaroo dis¬ 
trict began, we had the same question cropping up, and again in 
Eyre’s Peninsula on the lighter mallee lands. It appears to me that 
takeall is the unavoidable consequence of our usual methods of reclaim¬ 
ing the mallee. Where the land is rolled, cropped, burned, cropped 
again, burned, cropped again, and so on, in the end you get a condition 
of things which appear to be favorable to the development of takeall. 
I feel certain, however, that as you emerge from the pioneering stage 
this disease will gradually disappear in the same way as it has practi¬ 
cally disappeared on Yorke Peninsula. I have worked for years on 
mallee country, and to my knowledge we have never had any trouble 
with takeall on any extensive scale. On the other hand, we have to face 
this fact, that farmers are accustomed to call “takeall” anything 
affecting their wheat crop for which they cannot account. This leads 
to a good deal of confusion. There is one type of takeall, however, 
that is very distinct. This is a fungus disease which grows up on the 
wheat plant, attacks the roots, and appears just about the bottom in¬ 
ternode where the straw joins on to the root system. This may form 
a bare patch which extends from week to week if conditions are favor¬ 
able, forming in the end a more or less circular patch. This dying-back 
of the wheat plants may continue up to harvest time, ending in white 
heads on the edge of the crop. One particular condition that appears 
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to favor the disease is a certain openness and looseness of the soil that 
you get when you endeavor to grow crops year after year, so that it 
would seem that takeall is far more prevalent among crops sown succes¬ 
sively in newly-reclaimed land than in cases where the land is fallowed, 
and worked down properly. There are times when you cannot do jus¬ 
tice to your fallows, with the result that takeall develops. Light land 
should never be ploughed dry, and should certainly be broken up as 
early as possible in the winter months; the more rain that falls on it 
the less is the danger of disease. 

Oats. 

The question of oats as a remedy against takeall has been suggested, 
and without a doubt oats are useful, since they are more or less immune 
to the disease, and represent variety in cropping. The question of the 
liability of oats to takeall is apparently a debateable one; but, in any 
case, it is only slight. If a crop badly affected with takeall were fol¬ 
lowed with a crop of oats, followed by a year’s grazing, it would do 
much towards clearing the land of takeall; it is essential, however, in 
the years that; follow^ that the land be maintained clean and free from 
weeds harboring the takeall fungus. 

Eyre's Peninsula Farm. 

In regard to the present season at Eyre’s Peninsula, you will notice 
from the accompanying table that the rainfall has been very satisfac¬ 
tory ; of the 18ln. that fell 16£ were spread over the period extending 
from April to November. The area cropped was nearly 223 acres, con¬ 
sisting of new land fallowed in the previous year, 38.752 acres; new 
land, burnt in the autumn, 36.089 acres; and stubble crop land 148 
acres. The newly cleaned land was represented therefore by about 75 
acres. The wheat on fallow, stubble, and new land, yielded about 
28|bush. This is a satisfactory result. The hay went approximately 
four tons. Like every other portion of the State, we had a great deal 
of harvesting difficulties, and in one field we lost about two bags to the 
acre. 

EYRE'S PENINSULA EXPERIMENTAL FARM.—1915-16. 


Total 1915 rainfall. 13.88in. 

April-November rainfall... 12.59in. 


New land completely cleared, burnt and ploughed, February to April, 1915, 148 


acres. 

Seeding . 

Acres, Super, per acre. Date sown. 

Algerian Oats. 48 ILSIbs. May 5-8 

Silver King. 37 901bs. May 19-22 

King’s Red. 35 961bs. June 15-17 

Gluvas... .. 14 1201bs. June 18-19 

Edip.se. 14 1201bs. June 19-21 


148 
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Harvest Results. 

In view of probable chaff requirements of new settlers the whole of the crop waa 
cut for hay, and averaged 1 ton 17cwts. 941bs. per acre. 

EYRE'S PENINSULA EXPERIMENTAL FARM.—1916-17. 


Total 1916 rainfall .. . 18.02in. 

April-November rainfall. 16.62in. 

Land Cropped. 

New land fallowed. 38.752 acres 

New land burnt in autumn. 36.089 acres 

Stubble crop. 148,000 acres 




222.841 acres 

Oats (stubble and new land) .. 

. . .. 49.902 acres . 

. 39bUsh. 331bs. per acre 

Wheat (fallow, stubble, and new 

land) 171.726 acres . 

. 28bush. 351bs. per acre 

Hay. 

. . . . 1.213 acres 

4 tons approximately 


222.841 acres 



EYRE’S PENINSULA EXPERIMENTAL FARM.—1916-17. 


Wheat Yields. 


Variety. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Condition of Land. 

Yield per acre, 
Bush. lbs. 

Caliph. 

King’s Red. 

.. .. 11.869 

New land fallowed in 1915 

35 

59 

.. .. 14.125 

it t i it 

35 

4 

Queen Fan. 

. . .. 3.338 

it (( it 

34 

31 

College Eclipse .... 

.. .. 9.420 

it a it 

33 

17 

Means. 

. . . . 38.752 

it tt it 

34 

52 

Eclipse. 

. .. 35.781 

1915 stubbles 

29 

37 

King's Red. 

.. .. 20.530 

* 4 

28 

25 

College Eclipse .. . . 

. . . . 0.750 

< t 

28 

11 

Baroota Wonder . .. 

. . . . 37.980 

11 

27 

36 

Queen Fan. 

. . . 0.285 

11 

26 

1 

Gluyas . 

.. .. 12.371 

i i 

17 

37 

Means... 

.. .. 107.697 

11 

27 

17 

Gluyas. 

, . 25.277 

New land burnt in autumn 

24 

41 


With the exception of Gluyas on new land, which was divided into manure plots, 
all the varieties were dressed with lcwt. of super, to the acre. 


EYRE’S PENINSULA EXPERIMENTAL FARM.—1916-17. 

Manure Plots. 

New land cleared and burnt in autumn of 1916, ploughed up and sown to Gluyas 
wheat. 

Manure Dressing. Area. Yield per acre. 


2cwts. super. 

. .. 4.418 acres 

Bush. 

28 

lbs. 

35 

lcwt. super. 

. .. 4.046 acres 

24 

11 

Jcwt. super.... . 

. .. 3.539 acres 

22 

55 

No manure .. ,. .... . 

. .. 3.598 acres 

19 

56 

Headlands. 

lcwt. super. .... .. .. . 

. .. 9.676 acres 

V 

.. 25 

33 


This crop was very badly lodged, and, in the Manager's estimate, fully two 
bags to the acre were lost, particularly in the heavily-manured plots. 
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I should like to say about this farm that we shall have a fair area 
under crop in the coming season, and I shall be able to leave a fair 
area of the cleared land out for fallowing. I propose establishing an 
orchard, and endeavoring to make the surroundings attractive to visi¬ 
tors. We shall have good typical livestock, and I hope that we shall 
see there as often as possible, farmers who have the opportunity of 
moving about. I shall endeavor to persuade the Government to give 
special inducements to them in the way of occasional free passes on 
the trains. It is my ambition to see there a Conference of the Eyre’s 
Peninsula Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 


Farmers’ Plots on Eyre’s Peninsula. 

During the present season we have restricted ourselves to tests of 
varieties of wheat on one farm, and to manurial tests on the other. In 
both cases the crops were badly affected with takeall. On Mr. Butler’s 
farm we had six varieties of wheat, all dressed with lcwt. of super, to 
the acre, the plots in each case being three acres in area. 

On Mr. Jericho’s farm the results were better, although there was 
also trouble with takeall. You should notice that the heavy dressings 
of super, did not blight the crop on the light land, as it is frequently 
alleged they do. 


FARM PLOTS IN HUNDRED OF BUTLER, 1916-17. 

Varieties of Wheat (Mr. S . L. Butler's Farm). 

Variety. Yield per Acre. 

Yandilla King. 15bush. 231bs. 

Gluyas. 12bush. lib. 

King's Red. lObush. 191bs. 

Queen Fan. Sbush. 141bs. 

Firbauk. Sbush. 341bs. 

Marquis. 4bush. 241bs. 

Three-acre plots, dressed with lcwt. super, per acre; all badly affected with 
takeall. 


Manure Plots (Mr. C . F. Jericho’s Farm). 


Manure. Variety. Yield per Acre. 

3cwts. super. Gluyas. 28bush. 311bs. 

2cwts. super. Gluyas. 23bush. 321bs. 

lcwt. super. Gluyas. 16bush. 321bs. 

Jcwt. super. Gluyas. 16bush. 171bs. 

No manure Gluyas. 12bush. 121bs. 


All plots 2 acres in area, excepting No Manure, which was one acre. Slightly 
affected with takeall. 

1916 rainfall for the locality, 15.60in. 

It might be of interest to yon to see results from land in the mallee 
where the conditions are somewhat, simil ar. 
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WILKAWATT FARM PLOTS. 

(Mr. W. J. Tylor’s Farm.) 

Manure Plots, 1916-17. 

Plot. Manuring per acre. Yield per acre. 

1. £cwt. super. 12bush. 491bs. 

2. lcwt. super. 13bush. 421bs. 

3. 2cwts. super. 19bush. 391bs. 

4. lcwt. basic slag. 12bush. 321bs. 

5. No manure. 12bush. 61bs. 

6. 2c.wts. basic slag. 18bush. 561bs. 

7. 2cwts. super., $cwt. nitrate of soda (spring). 22bush. 171bs. 

8. 2cwt8. super., $cwt. sulph. of potash (seeding). 21bush. 71bs. 

9. 2cwts. super., £cwt. nitrate of soda, £cwt. soxlph. of 

potash, 5cwts. lime . 21bush. 181bs. 

10. 5cwts. lime. 14bush. 491bs. 

11. 5cwts. lime, 2cwts. super. 18bush. 371bs. 


One bushel of Baroota Wonder wheat was drilled in to the acre on all of the plots. 


Averages for 1915 and 1916. 




Yields per 

Acre. 

Means. 

, 


1915. 

1916. 

1915-1916. 

Plot. Manure per acre. 


Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

1. $cwt. super. 


9 16 

12 49 

11 2 

2. lcwt. super. 


.. 15 17 

13 42 

14 29 

3. 2cwts. super. 


. . 21 8 

19 39 

20 23 

4. lcwt. basic slag . . .. 


. . 11 38 

12 32 

12 5 

5. No manure. 


8 43 

12 6 

10 24 

6. 2cwts. basic slag .. . . 


. . 13 37 

18 56 

16 16 

Averages for 1914, 

1915, and 1916. 




Yields per acre. 


Means. 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1914-1916. 

Plot. Manure per‘acre. 

Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

Bus. lbs. 

5. No manure. 

. . 1 11 

8 43 

12 6 

7 20 

1. icwt. super. 

. . 3 34 

9 16 

12 49 

8 33 

2. lcwt. super. 

.. 3 56 

15 17 

13 42 

10 58 


From the point of view of the dressing of super., I think that if we 
can have F _ 1 _. 11 *_„__ 1 _,__ ...___ 

that in certain districts heavy dressings pay better than light ones, 
no doubt the farmers will in time make use of them. If you clear the 
land thoroughly, fence it, provide water, and if you can see your way 
to use heavier dressings of super, the carrying capacity of the land will 
be so improved that you will be surprised at the quantity of livestock 
that you can carry. At Roseworthy, when I took charge, in spite of 
the fact that I did not handfeed very heavily, and that there was very 
little land out for ordinary grazing, I was able to keep about one sheep 
to the acre. You may not be able to carry one sheep to the acre on 
the farms here, but you could easily carry one sheep to the acre on 
the grazing area, if you farmed the land well. When I say that, I 
include such grazing crops as you can grow—I am not relying merely 
on the weed growth of ordinary farm pasture. It is necessary to 
distinguish between the farm and the station in this direction. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


Conference of Lower North Branches—Held at Lyndoch, 

The annual Conference of the Lower North Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau was held in the Institute, at Lyndoch, on Friday, 
March 2nd. There was a very large attendance of delegates, and My. 
F. Moore, Chairman of the Lyndoch Branch, presided. Assembled on 
the platform were Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman of the Advisory Board), 
Mr. W. J. Colebatch (Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College), Mr. F. E. Place (Government Veterinary Expert), Mr. D. F. 
Laurie (Poultry Expert), Mr. H. E. Laffer (Vitieultural Instructor),. 
Sir Richard Butler, M.I\, Mr. Hague, M.P., and Mr. H. J. Finnia 
(Acting Secretary to the Advisory Board). 

EXHIBITION OF PRODUCTS. 

Arranged around the hall was a very fine collection of the products 
of the district, comprising specimens of wheat, maize, sorghum, millet, 
fruit, vegetables, flowers, wool, wine, honey, butter, cheese, &e. 

OPENING CEREMONY. 

The National Anthem having been sung, the President called upon 
Mr. Coleman to open the Conference. 

Mr. Coleman said that it was usual, where possible, for the Minister 
of Agriculture to open the Conference, but Mr. Goode had been called 
away to Melbourne unexpectedly, and it was not until that morning, 
when he arrived at Gawler, that he (Mr. Coleman) h^d been asked to 
open the Conference, and therefore they should not expect an elabo¬ 
rate speech from him. He was pleased to see the magnificent exhibits 
in the hall. During the past three years he had been to different parts 
of the State to attend conferences, but in no place had the splendid 
display which he then looked upon been surpassed. It was recognised 
that that was one of the finest districts in the State, and that in the 
Barossa Hills they had a fine inheritance which was capable of pro¬ 
ducing in the future far more than in the past. In the past season the 
grape crop had been very poor, and therefore the display that day was 
the more creditable to those who had undertaken the arrangement of 
it, and he congratulated the Branches concerned. The Agricultural 
Bureau was a live body, and was still growing. They had 190 Branches, 
with a membership of more than 5,000, and amongst them were some 
of the most live producers in the State in the different departments of 
rural production. That district could hold its own with any other 
district, not only in that State, but in the Commonwealth, and dur¬ 
ing the next few years they must produce all they possibly could. The 
British Government was promising 4s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 6s. 6d. per 
bushel to encourage production there, so that all would be assured of 
good returns for their crops for some years to come. For wool the 
demand would be very great for the next few years, and altogether 
in a district like that, unlimited in its possibilities, they should pro¬ 
duce everything they possibly could in the way of fruit, vegetables* 
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wine, currants, &c. More could be done than had been done, and he 
urged them all to take the matter up energetically. During last year 
eight Agricultural Conferences had been held under the auspices of the 
Agricultural Bureau in different districts throughout the State, and 
were well attended, particularly in that district. They had, in that 
institution, one which had tremendous possibilities. Farmers were 
not a class who wished to keep their methods secret to themselves, but 
were willing to give the value of their knowledge and experience ta 
others. Through the Bureau they had the opportunity of discussing 
their experiences in the cultivation of the soil and the management and 
control of stock. He hoped therefore that the advantages of the 
Bureau would be even more availed of than in the past. Rosenthal 
was one of the most active Branches.in that district, and they had 
made a very great show in the exhibits, particularly in wheat, through 
the influence of Mr. Stevens. He (Mr. Coleman) was a good deal in¬ 
terested in new varieties of wheat for the district. What suited them 
in Lyndoch and in the Barossa Hills might not be a variety which 
would suit other districts. He therefore would encourage the sons of 
members of the Bureau to take an interest in securing varieties of wheat 
to suit the district. They should gather the best heads of wheat they 
could get in the crop and experiment with them, because they would 
be of the greatest value to the district. Some varieties proved more 
suitable to some districts than to others, and by experimenting in the 
way he had indicated they would secure eventually a variety which 
would give a yield that no other variety could compare with. They 
knew that certain cows were more suitable to one district than an¬ 
other, according to the supply of feed, and it was the same with wheats. 
He hoped the Congress which they were opening that day for the first 
time in that part of the district would be the means of teaching them 
all something, and they should all resolve to do all they could for the 
best interests of the State. He had much pleasure in declaring the 
Conference open. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. E. Laffer (Viticultural Instructor) then read a paper on the 
fungoid diseases of the vine. 

(The Conference adjourned for lunch.) 

BLOAT IN COWS. 

On the resumption of the proceedings after lunch Mr. F. E. Place 
(Veterinary Lecturer) delivered an address on bloat in cows. Bloat 
was caused, he said, by the accumulation of gas in the paunch, and the 
question was how to remove it. The simplest method was to smear 
tar on the animal ? s nose or tongue. The cow would then proceed to 
lick it off, and that created a comparatively large amount of saliva, 
which descended into the paunch, and, acting upon the gas, gave it a 
chance of being eructated. Another method was to dip a bit of 
thick rope in tar and put it in the animal’s mouth, fastening the other 
end around her horns. It should be left there a few minutes, and 
relief would probably follow. A stick, a couple of inches in diameter, 
with or without tar upon it, placed across the mouth, would be effectual. 
The gas could also be removed by passing a probang, a more or less 
elastic instrument, 8ft. or 10ft. in length, with a nob at one end and a 
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brass tube at the other. The centre was hollow, and there were ap¬ 
pliances for passing purposes. To use the probang it was necessary to 
confine the cow in the bail, hold her head straight out, and then put 
the probang so far into her mouth that she could not jump it out. The 
probang would then be passed into the paunch and the gas would escape. 
In the absence of a probang the handle of a cart whip, well greased, 
might be used. Great care should be exercised, however, or the gullet 
might be injured, especially if the cow jumped forward just as the 
instrument was passed. A length of 8ft. or 10ft. of indiarubber hose, 
well greased, and applied as a probang should be applied, would prob¬ 
ably prove successful. In the event of nothing of that sort being avail¬ 
able opemorphine might be administered, but it w r as a German drug 
and almost unobtainable at present. Ordinary baking soda, that was 
bicarboate of soda, or washing soda, loz. to 3oz. in hot water, with a 
little milk poured down the cow's throat, would probably give re¬ 
lief, or even a handful of ordinary salt passed on to the back of the 
cow’s tongue would do. If a photo, outfit were handy, 3oz. or 4oz. 
of hypo., dissolved in warm water, given slowly as a drench was also a 
useful remedy. Ammonia of the household sort, a teaspoonful in 
warm water, or a teaspoonful or two of carbonate of ammonia mixed 
in honey or molasses and smeared in the mouth would also give relief. 
Burning feathers or a little sulphur under the cow’s nose might seem 
curious, but it was sometimes effective. Other means were the use of 
a trocar and canula. Owing to the formation of the cow’s paunch it 
would be found in bloat that there was very much more swelling on 
the left side than on the right, so that if the highest point of the swel¬ 
ling were taken when the cow w r as in a standing position—and it was 
practically the same when lying down—standing well up to the shoulder 
the point of the swelling might be pierced with the trocar and canula. 
The trocar should then be withdrawn, and the canula left in. The gas 
would then escape. If no trocar could be obtained almost any knife 
might be used as long as it was sharp. It was better to leave the knife 
in after making the opening, giving it half a turn to give the gas an 
opportunity to escape and to prevent food being forced by the gas as 
the swelling fell away, beneath the skin, and so cause the formation 
of abscesses. 

DAIRYING. 

Mr. R. E. Clements (Gawler) read a paper on dairying as follows-— 
The man who is establishing a dairy, either for the purpose of milk 
producing or cream producing, has four things to consider—(1) The 
best kind of cows to be kept for the line of business he intends to fol¬ 
low; (2) how to feed to procure the best flow and quality of milk ; (3) 
regularity of milking; (4) cleanliness. In regard to the best breed of 
cows to be kept I do not favor any particular pure breed. One man 
favors one breed and another favors another. Some will say that the 
Jersey is the best, another the Ayrshire, another the Shorthorn, and 
another the Holstein, and so on. In my opinion the crossbred cow is 
the most suitable cow in most districts, especially on the plain country. 
Take for instance the pure-bred Jerseys. We find them rich in butter 
fat, but on the whole not large milk producers. The Ayrshire is to 
my mind h better class of cow to be kept, as they are better milk- 
producers and good creamers. The Shorthorn is a good all round 
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breed, and many of them deep milkers, but they are difficult to breed 
for good dairy cows, because they often go more to beef than milk, 
but they cross well with the Jersey or Ayrshire. The Holsteins are 
always recognised to be the biggest milkers, but not so rich in quality, 
and they require green feed all the time they are in profit. I favor 
crossing the Jersey cow with the Holstein bull or the Jersey cow with 
the Shorthorn bull, and cross the progeny with the Ayrshire bull. I 
have a great weakness for the Ayrshire, only that they are inclined 
to be short-teated. Some of the best milkers I ever bred and milked 
were a cross by an Ayrshire bull. Some people tell us that the Jerseys 
are the best to keep as they Ylo not cost so much to feed as the bigger 
cows. If the small cow can give as much milk as a big one it will cost 
just as much to feed her. 

The Feeding .—The best feed for a cow is the natural green grass,, 
but we cannot get it all the year round, so we have to get a substitute. 
The next best is good oaten liay and bran. Every dairyman should 
procure, say from three-quarters to one ton of bran for every cow he 
intends to milk during the year. Generally speaking there are only 
three months of the year we can expect to milk profitably from the 
green grass. A cow should have from 8lbs. to 151bs. of bran per day 
to give good results. Where only 31bs. or 41bs. of bran is fed it is only 
good medicine. At times of the year, namely, the change of seasons, a 
little molasses or linseed meal will be found to do good. 

Cost of Feeding .—We will take the first item, bran, say at Is. per 
bushel, and using lOObush. for a cow means £5. Hay, 201bs. per day 
for six months of the year, or 187 days, will pan out something like £8 
per cow, and say TOOgalls. of milk are produced in the year at 8d. per 
gallon it will return the dairyman £23 6s. 8d. per cow. The remaining 
cost is the rental value of your land, say 10s. per acre, and two acres 
to feed a cow on grass makes the total cost of keep £14, leaving a 
balance of £9 6s. 8d. 

Cleanliness .—This is a very important question, and it consists not 
only in keeping the buckets and milk cans clean. The most important 
question is to see that the cows’ udders are clean before being milked, 
and that can only be done by thoroughly washing and drying the 
udders and teats with a cloth before milking to secure a clean supply 
of milk. Some people take a drop of water in a bucket when they 
are going to milk a cow and wash the udder. They then begin to milk 
while the dirty water is dropping from the udder. Washing cows’ 
udders under those conditions does not tend to give a very clean supply 
of milk. 

In reply to a question Mr. Clements said that he found crushed oats 
better for producing cream than bran. He would give 51bs. or 6lbs. 
per day. He would not allow the calf to run with the cow for more 
than 24 hours after calving. He had 19 cows now. He had 13 the first 
three months, one came in in March, two in May, two in August, and 
one in September. From those 19 cows he had drawn 14,743galls. of 
milk, which made an average of 786galls. per cow. He found dry feed 
best, because it was more easily digested, and when cows were given 
wet feed they did not drink as much as was required to keep up the 
flow of milk. 

B 
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SILOS AND ENSILAGE. 

Mr. E. J. F. Crawford (Angaston) read the following paper:—Any 
fodder crops preserved in a semi-green state by a controlled fermen¬ 
tation will come under the term of ensilage, and almost any farm crop, 
except roots and cruciferous forage crops might be preserved by this 
method. A silo is a practically airtight receptacle in which green 
fodder is stored in a succulent state. If properly gathered and packed 
in the silo the fodder will remain in the same state for as long a period 
as required without in any way deteriorating in value; it is known as 
ensilage or silage. Mr. Rankine, of Strathalbyn, ensiled a crop of wheat 
which was left in the silo for over 20 years. When opened it was 
found to be in excellent condition. The usual method of preserving 
crops for fodder has been to allow the crops to partially dry out in the 
fields and then store them by means of stacking. To make good hay 
the main points to aim at are to produce sufficient drying in the crop 
to prevent fermentation afterwards. There is very little difference in 
the cutting stages for ensilage and haymaking. Instead of allowing 
the crop to remain out for drying purposes it is carted at once to the 
silo and the process of ensilage making begun. Ensilage making is 
the opposite to haymaking, as the idea is to encourage, for a time at 
least, fermentation, which action properly preserves the food in its 
green state. The three principal methods are the pit, stack, and tub 
silo. 

Different Methods. 

The first of these, the pit, has been well tried and met with vary¬ 
ing success. This was the first form of silo, and has in late years been 
much improved. Its advantages over the stack silo is a better preser¬ 
vation of fodder throughout the entire mass, and hence less waste. In 
fact, in a well-made underground silo there should be, practically 
speaking, no waste. It is the most convenient form of silo in hill coun¬ 
try. A cut is made in the side of a sharp hill, three sides of the silo 
being practically made of earth, which should be lined with timber 
or brick, and the fourth side or entrance should be composed of strong 
planks of timber held in their place by two posts placed deeply in 
the soil, and the planks placed, according as the pit is filled, one on 
the other, inside of these posts, the pressure of the ensilage from within 
keeping them in position. In emptying they may be removed one by one 
as required. It is an advantage to have these planks tongued and 
grooved so as to exclude as much air as possible. The advantage of a 
silo so constructed is that the green stuff could be carted round the 
hill' and tumbled into the silo, and later on, when required to be 
emptied, the cart could be backed to the entrance and the ensilage 
forked on to it. Such a silo would have all the advantages of both the 
overground and pit silo combined. In the pit silo the most essential 
factor is that the walls must be perfectly plumb, otherwise, as the 
contents settle down, any unevenness of the walls is liable to allow the 
admission of air, thus causing decomposition at that place. The stack 
system is more of a makeshift than anything else, and is good enough 
for preserving green feed in really good seasons, but as a means for 
preserving feed for any considerable time cannot be recommended. 
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The Tub Silo. 

The tub silo was introduced to Australia from America about 1897, and 
on account of the ease with which it is both filled and emptied, has 
now practically superseded all other kinds of silo. It has been con¬ 
siderably improved and cheapened since its introduction, and is now 
within the reach of every farmer. In Victoria the Government will 
erect a silo for any farmer and accept payment in instalments. I am 
informed by the Director of Agriculture that it is probable a similar 
system will shortly be introduced in South Australia, particulars of 
which will be fully advertised for the benefit of South Australian 
farmers. This kind of silo may be built of brick, concrete, steel and 
wood, or wood; all of these materials having proved most satisfactory. 
There is no doubt that the brick or concrete ones are the best, but the 
cost is, to most farmers, prohibitive. Where white ants are found the 
all-steel is the most satisfactory; it is also proof against fire, and if the 
farmer is leasing property he has the benefit of being able to remove 
the silo when necessary. The all wood can be cheaply constructed 
where sawn timber is procurable, and should be very satisfactory in 
many parts of this district. In Australia few farmers have perse¬ 
vered sufficiently to master the details of ensilage making. Its value has 
not been sufficiently demonstrated, and, unless afflicted with drought, 
we do not seriously attack the problem of this class of food conserva¬ 
tion. The recent dry seasons have forced attention, and now we find 
an inquiring spirit slowly being aroused on this important subject. 

The Time to Cut the Crop. 

The time at which to cut the crop to be manufactured into 
silage varies according to the varieties used. Maize is ready when the 
bottom leaves are drying off and the grain is doughy but glazed. 
Experience has taught that the greatest amount of nutritive material 
is present when the cobs are all glazed. The same applies to sorghum, 
ambercane, and millet. Oats, wheat, rye, barley, and such crops should 
be cut when they are about to turn from the green to the ripening 
stage. At this time the grain will be fairly full and milky. Practi¬ 
cally all thistles, weeds, wild oats, and such plants can be made into 
ensilage. This class of plant should be cut before the seed makes its 
appearance, and thus prevent the falling of the seed and consequent 
fouling of the ground for next season. There is no objection to seed 
getting into the silo, as seed of any kind that has passed through mild 
fermentation which goes on in a silo will not germinate. With any 
very green growth it is always advisable to mix sufficient of a drier 
material to counteract the excessive moisture, which would otherwise 
mean a mushy ensilage and more than probably sour. The preservation 
of green fodder in the silo depends on the fermentation going on in 
the mass, and this is controlled by the amount of air present in same. 
Too much air causes the mass to decompose, and the ensilage is ruined. 

Sweet or Sour Silage. 

There are two distinct varieties of ensilage—sweet and sour. The 
former is of a deep-brown color, and has a palatable odour. It is 
especially good for fattening stock. The sour has a winey sort of 
smell, but not in any way offensive. It is used principally for milking 
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cows, and for that purpose has proved very profitable. The two kinds 
may be well compared to sweet and dry wines. I was present at the 
opening of a pit silo in the western district of Victoria some years 
ago, and the sweet smell of the ensilage reminded me very much of a 
perfect mixture of tobacco. I have seen excellent results from the 
sour variety used for milking cows in South Gippsland. If the silo is 
filled slowly, and the material is well tramped down the air is kept out 
to a great extent and that arrests the fermentation. The tempera¬ 
ture does not rise above 90deg. Fahr., and sour ensilage is produced. 
On the other hand, with quick filling more air is kept in the silo, which 
allows of fermentation to a greater extent, the temperature rising to 
120deg. or 150deg. Fahr., and resulting in the sweet ensilage. Either 
two slow or too quick filling is not advisable. When ready to be filled 
the silo should invariably be painted with a thick wash, made with 
lime and skim milk. This wash can be put on daily, up to the extent of 
the proposed filling. The coating of the mixture protects the lining of 
the silo against the acids in the ensilage. This is an important item, 
and must not be neglected on any account. 

Filling the Silo. 

The crops should not be cut before sufficiently matured, and every 
effort should be made to have the green material put in the silo on the 
same day as it is cut. It should be put through a chaffcutter and cut 
from 4in. to lin. in length. This allows the material to be thoroughly 
packed in the silo, and leaves no spaces for air. It also means no waste 
space. Usually an elevator is employed to carry the cut material from 
the chaffcutter to the top of the silo. This, however, is at the option 
of the farmer. The elevator is by far the quickest way, and is recom¬ 
mended. In some cases a blower has been used with success. A chute 
is necessary at the top of the silo so that the material may be lodged 
in the centre of the silo, and from there be properly packed and 
tramped. It also ensures the different ingredients being evenly dis¬ 
tributed in all parts of the silo. If dropped from the top without a 
chute, the heavy portions would fall in the centre and the light round 
the sides—the silage would not settle evenly, and a loss will probably 
be the result. Filling should be at the rate of not less than 5ft., and 
not more than 12ft. daily* A full silo thoroughly tramped and packed 
will shrink about 3ft. A poorly packed one will often shrink as much 
as 20ft. Too much stress cannot be laid . on the importance of 
thoroughly tramping the mass as it is packed into the silo. The sides 
as well as the centre require equal attention. The great aim is to 
exclude air, and to tread all material down in such a complete way as 
to press out the entangled air. This is more important as the filling 
approaches the top of the silo, where greater energy and skill are re¬ 
quired to perfect the packing and lessen the chances of waste. It is 
necessary to wait a few days to allow the column of food to settle 
down and concentrate. When the shrinkage has stopped the tub is 
filled to the surface once more and with the usual precautions in re¬ 
lation to treading and packing. This will also fall for a time, and it 
will be necessary to fill again. On completion of the filling the ques¬ 
tion of sealing the mass must be considered. The best seal is to cover 
the contents with a sheet made from tarred bags. On top of the tarred 
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bags put a foot or so of chaffed straw or other waste material. This 
must be well set so as to encourage mould growths, which act as an 
airtight seal. On top of this again a heavy weight of sand or earth 
must be put to press down the top five or six feet of the silage. The 
weight of the top portion of the silage will keep the bottom pressed 
down, but the top requires the extra weight to keep it firm. 

Removing the Ensilage. 

When the silo is opened and all weight and waste material 
removed, the contents must be taken out in layers as re¬ 
quired. On no account should holes be dug in the ensil¬ 
age. The best method is to scrape off sufficient for use, 
and afterwards cover the remainder with the tarred bags. The 
less the silage is exposed to the air the better it will keep. Air is 
the worst enemy of ensilage. A fair daily ration for a dairy cow is 
301bs. when fed with other fodders. Sheep will eat about 31bs. daily, 
but it has been found that about 21bs. will keep a sheep in good con¬ 
dition. Horses should only have very small quantities, otherwise there 
will be trouble from stomach derangements. A few pounds daily is 
sufficient. In practice any green fodder that is suitable for animals in 
its green state is good for ensilage, and does not lose any of its nourish¬ 
ing material. In many cases, such as Scotch thistles, the harder fibres 
are softened in the process of making ensilage, and are more easily 
digested. I am informed that one farmer has been gathering the 
thistles from the road between Gawler and Adelaide for the purpose 
of making ensilage. Probably these thistles will prove good ensilage, 
as they will come out of the silo in a softer state and be more accept¬ 
able to the animals than at present. One dairy farmer in South Gipps- 
land assured me that he had made ensilage out of every green plant 
on his farm except bracken fern, and had had success with the lot. 
As the green feed turns to dry, so does the milk supply fall off and 
the cattle generally get into poor condition. Generally during the 
•spring there is plenty of superfluous green feed, and the idea of the 
silo is to enable the farmer to conserve this and carry it on for the 
•summer months. No other way of conserving the feed is equal to the 
•silo. In dry stacking all the natural juices are lost. No farmer would 
think of stabling his stock in the spring of the year and feeding them 
on purely dry feed. Why then not have the same consideration in 
the summer and supply feed containing the same luscious juices at 
the time most needed. The cattle are kept in better health with the 
regular ration of ensilage, the returns are materially improved, and 
there is less danger of such troubles as impaction and cripples. The 
stock relish the food, and seem to do better in every way. 

A Victorian Experience. 

About 10 years ago I was in the mallee in Victoria during the big 
drought, when stock were dying in every portion of the. State. One man 
had foreseen the advantages of silos, and erected several during the 
good seasons preceding the drought. The result was that he was able 
to keep all his own stock in good condition, purchase sheep at as low 
as sixpence per head, keep them alive with ensilage, and when other 
men were losing their stock and money this man was building up 
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sufficient to enable him to retire. His ideas have now been followed 
by many others with beneficial results. No commercial concerns are 
considered sound unless there is a decent reserve fund to fall back 
upon. Silos for the farmer simply hold his reserves and make him 
independent of droughts, bad seasons, bush fires, pests, or vermin. 
Just imagine the happy position of any farmer during the 1914 drought 
with chaff selling at over £12 per ton who had had the foresight to 
equip his farm with a silo. Compared with the saving of money in 
such a year the cost of the silo is not worth considering. Those about 
to construct a silo I would refer to Bulletin No. 1 on Silo Construc¬ 
tion, issued by the Department of Agriculture (Victoria). This gives 
full particulars of all materials required for every kind of silo, also 
plans and specifications and estimates of cost. An iron or wooden silo 
of 100 tons capacity can be erected for under £100. There is no doubt 
that soon a silo will be looked upon as a necessary corollary to every 
farm. A farmer without at least one will be considered out of date 
and without ambition. No farm is complete without a silo; ensilage 
keeps up the dairy returns, keeps the stock healthy and thriving, en¬ 
ables the farmer to carry more stock, spurs him on to better efforts in 
all his farming pursuits by increasing the profits of his farm, it also 
increases the fertility of his soil by keeping down weeds. No one who 
has fed ensilage to his stock would hesitate for a moment before stat¬ 
ing that it is the duty of every farmer to equip his farm with a silo. 

In answer to questions Mr. Crawford said that Mr. Foster, of South 
Gippsland, had erected two silos, and during the winter his dairy re¬ 
turns kept up almost to the same standard as in the spring. 

Mr. Warren said that good oaten hay with crushed uats gave far 
better returns for cream production than ensilage. 

Mr. Colebatch said that in comparing hay and ensilage they were 
overlooking what was wanted, and that was to obtain a succulent feed 
which would maintain the flow of milk at the same high rate as the 
green feed in spring time. Ensilage was advocated for the smaller 
man whom they were asking to make a similar revenue on a small 
block of land. They wanted him to produce enough fodder to carry the 
herd and give a decent return all the year round. It was not fair to 
compare the value of silage as food with hay,, because the food value 
of silage was enhanced by the fact that it was available in the season 
when it was of most use. In the height of summer ensilage would bring 
higher values than any dry feed. He did not advocate every farmer 
making silage, but the small farmer should apply himself to the ques¬ 
tion of silage for use as fodder in summer time. 

Mr. F. Coleman pointed out that silage was not to replace hay, but 
to provide something in case of emergency—a sort of reserve fund in 
the time of drought in districts which were not naturally adapted to 
dairying. Dry feed did not take the place of the succulent, juicy 
feed which was obtained in the spring, but the silo made a good sub¬ 
stitute. However, only the best material should be put into a silo/ 
and if one had a good crop growing it would pay better to put it into 
hay than into silage. 
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QUESTIONS AND FREE PARLIAMENT. 

Noxious Weeds. 

Mr. F. J. Flett (Salisbury) moved— 4 ‘That this Conference of re¬ 
presentatives of the Lower North, through the local Branches, urges all 
landholders and occupiers to take active steps to eradicate noxious 
weeds.” Mr. W. Sibley (Angaston) seconded the motion. 

Mr. E. S. Matthews (Angaston) moved as an amendment—“That 
this Conference requests the Government to see that the District Coun¬ 
cils carry out more strictly the Noxious Weeds Act.” Mr. W. Patching 
(Angaston) seconded the amendment. The amendment was carried. 

Next Conference. 

It was unanimously resolved that the next Conference be held at 
Blyth, in October next. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. D. F. Laurie (Poultry Expert) delivered an address in which 
he dealt with the commercial side of poultry raising. There was no 
branch, he said, of the agricultural industry which he knew of that 
offered bigger prospects and was more likely to advance than the poul¬ 
try industry, because they had an assured outlet for all their products, 
and more production was badly required. The supply was greater than 
the demand before the war. Five or six years ago the United States 
were exporting large quantities of eggs and table poultry to England. 
Just before the war, in 1914, the United States had established large 
buying centres in France, the North of Ireland, and elsewhere to supply 
the American demand. That was because the enormous population of 
America had caused the demand to overtake the supply. The annual 
value of eggs and poultry in the United States was £220,000,000, and 
it was the biggest industry there. The industry could develop in the 
•same way in South Australia, but it must be conducted on right lines. 

The Farmers 9 Loss. 

Some years ago he went into the matter very carefully, and he found 
that the farmers were losing £60,000 per year by marketing bad eggs 
and bad packing. Farmers imagined that when they sold bad or doubt¬ 
ful eggs to the storekeeper that the storekeeper or the man in Adelaide 
would bear the loss. It was not so. The loss always fell on the pro¬ 
ducer. Eggs which came down to Adelaide were tested. Not all, but 
many of them, especially eggs for export, and the bad ones were re¬ 
jected. Eggs of inferior quality were not suitable for packing and 
sending to the Sydney, Melbourne, or West Australian markets. When 
the merchants there found that 20 or 30 per cent, of the eggs were 
useless they had to allow for it, and the consequence was that they gave 
so much less for Adelaide eggs because they were doubtful, and the 
loss fell upon the producer. If the eggs sent to market were fresh and 
infertile they would be worth 3d. per dozen more. Until producers 
recognised that all eggs must be in the very best condition, they would 
Tiave trouble. He heard people boast of the class of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs they produced, and they should take the same pride in the eggs 
they produced. Whoever sold eggs should be in a position to guarantee 
them as fit for human consumption. Legislation should be intro¬ 
duced to deal with the question, and people should not be allowed to 
'sell stale eggs. The egg export industry was worth £150,000 per 
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annum, but it could be raised at once to £200,000 by proper methods 
among the egg producers. The man whose eggs were guaranteed re- 
seived Id. or 2d. per dozen above the market price. 

The Prospects op Pulp. 

Prices in England recently induced traders to pulp 130,000 dozen 
eggs here and send them to London. They cost 8d. to 8£d. per dozen 
and realised a good profit. It was noted as the best pulp on the London 
market, not only in appearance, but in quality. He would like to see 
the producers themselves under the organisation of a Government De¬ 
partment send their own eggs to London. It would pay them during 
the next few years to send eggs in pulp to England. The result would 
be that the price of eggs in Adelaide would never be less than the net 
price in London. He urged them to keep up the size of the egg. Many 
people expected the same price for mixed eggs or small eggs as large 
ones. But if people paid Is. per dozen for eggs they wanted a shil¬ 
ling’s worth. In all markets except South Australia regard was paid 
to the size of the eggs. They were not sold by weight, but by the long 
hundred. Those, up to a certain weight were sold at a price which 
increased with the weight of the eggs. No country had gained more 
by the grading of eggs than Denmark, which was essentially the coun¬ 
try of small holdings, but where they had taken care that everything 
they produced was first class. 

Marketing Fruit. 

Mr. Smith (Angaston) moved—“That the military authorities be 
asked to do all in their power to make it possible to supply soldiers with 
dried fruit as part of their ration.” Mr. Hammatt seconded the 
motion. Motion carried unanimously. 

Standard Fruit Case. 

Mr. F. Moore moved—“That the terms of the standard fruit case 
regulation be altered in order that it may apply only to the metropoli¬ 
tan area. ” Mr. Hammatt seconded the motion. The motion was carried. 

Votes of thanks to the Lyndoch and Rosenthal Branches, to the 
officers of the Agricultural Department, to those who had read papers,, 
and to the Chairman were carried by acclamation, and the proceed¬ 
ings closed with the National Anthem. 


yiTiiufl 2 — 

Conference of Mid-Northern Branches—Held at Laura. 

The conference of Mid-Northern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held in the Town Hall, Laura, on Thursday, March 8th. 
Mr. R. Lines, chairman of the Laura Branch, presided, and there were 
also present on the platform Mr. G. Jeffery, Vice-Chairman of the 
Advisory Board; Professor A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture; 
Mr. E. H. Tuckwell, member of the Advisory Board; Mr. D. F. Laurie,. 
Poultry Expert; Mr. George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor; Mr. 
H. J. IJinnis, Acting Secretary of the Advisory Board; Mr. W. Mills, 
Mayor of Laura; and Cr. T. W. Higgins, Chairman of the Booyoolie 
District Council. 
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OPENING CEREMONY. 

The chairman, on behalf of the Laura Branch, welcomed the officers 
of the Agricultural Department, delegates, and visitors to the con¬ 
ference. Laura appreciated the honor of the conference being held 
there, and he hoped that all who participated in the proceedings would 
go away satisfied. He had much pleasure in calling upon the Mayor 
to welcome the visitors. 

The Mayor said he had great pleasure in welcoming, on behalf of the 
citizens of Laura, the visitors to their town. 

Councillor Higgins, Chairman of the Booyoolie District Council, 
also welcomed the visitors. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

Mr. G. Jeffery, Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board, said he appre¬ 
ciated the remarks made by the chairman, and histre had been added 
to the occasion by the presence of the Mayor of Laura and the Chair¬ 
man of the Booyoolie District Council, and he thanked them. He had 
to apologise for the absence of the Minister of Agriculture, who wished 
to be present, but business of an important nature made it impossible 
for him to attend, and therefore he, as Vice-chairman of the Advisory 
Board, had to open the conference. They were passing through very 
troublous times, the like of which none of them ever expected to 
experience, and they all hoped and prayed that, in the near future, 
that terrible war which was engulfing the world would be concluded, 
and that the British arms would come out victoriously, because they 
were not only fighting for national safety, but for the civilization of 
the whole world. 

Agricultural Prosperity. 

Along with the fearful war times had come an era of prosperity in 
agriculture altogether unequalled, and they had no end of reason to 
be thankful for the blessings which had fallen upon them. It seemed 
strange to him to hear complaints come from agriculturists about the 
wheat scheme. He took a keen interest in it as a business man, and 
when it was remembered that farmers were receiving 4s. 3d. per bushel 
for their wheat from the pool—that was a rough and tumble esti¬ 
mate—they must recognise that it was a higher average f.o.b. than 
had been obtained by the agriculturist for the past ten years. Added 
to the high price there was the fact that during the past two years 
they had abundant harvests. Last year they had 30,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in South Australia, and in the current year they would have 
something like 40,000,000 bushels. That, at 4s. 9d. per bushel, meant 
a sum which they could calculate for themselves. Farmers had no 
reason to fear anything, because their interests were being carefully 
watched and conserved. 

The Wool Clip. 

The Government had also purchased the balance of the Australian 
wool. He was at the first meeting convened by the Prime Minister to 
discuss the scheme, along with representatives from the whole of Aus¬ 
tralia, and he could say that there was nothing else possible but for the 
Government to take the clip. The difficulty they had to face was not 
the fact of taking over the clip, but the price they should get. In that 
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respect they were ably helped by the Prime Minister, with the result 
that there had been no fighting at all. The prices adopted were the 
highest ever paid for all classes of wool. If there was one class of 
sheepgrower who had more reason than another to be thank¬ 
ful for the arrangement it was the small man, who had 
been protected in a way which he could not have been 
before. All classes of wool were provided for, even the “dags,” - 
and they got full market value for them. The experts from 
all over Australia met and seriously discussed some means of bringing* 
about the fixing of a price by which each man should receive his fair 
share. A scheme was adopted whereby a price almost equal to the 
then current rate should be set down as a basis. That was worked 
out, with the result that, as far as they could see, the whole of the clip 
would come in at something like Is. 2£d. per lb., which meant that 
there would be something like Id. to divide amongst those growers 
whose wool had been sold under the scheme; so that, in addition to 
the 10 per cent, which had been kept back to cover possible contingen¬ 
cies being refunded, the chances were that the farmers would receive 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Considering the high prices for wool and 
wheat, he was justified in saying that the agricultural interests in 
Australia, and particularly South Australia, never looked brighter. 
They must face their difficulties, and their duty would be to endeavor 
to produce more than ever, and help not only the national interests, 
but their own. It had been said that the man who made two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before was a benefactor to the State, and 
the time was never more ripe than the present for such a statement 
to be made, and he trusted that the work of the conference would be 
in that direction. He wished the conference every success, and he 
hoped that they would leave it happier and better informed than when 
they came. He declared the conference open. (Applause). 

Water, and its application to fruit trees and vines, formed the 
subject of an address by the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. 
Quinn). Mr. Quinn's remarks are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

BEST WHEAT FOR THE DISTRICT. 

A paper, which will be found printed on page 1122 of the July, 1915, 
issue of the Journal, was read by Mr. F. T. Hughes, of the Laura 
Branch. An animated discussion followed. 

EGG PRODUCTION. 

Mr. D. F. Laurie, the Poultry Expert, dealt with the question of 
egg production, and advocated the necessity for marketing a larger 
egg and a fresher egg. The latter quality could only be obtained by 
the production of infertile eggs. After the war there would be a big 
market oversea for eggs, but the trouble was that there would not be 
a sufficient quantity of eggs gathered to supply the demand. They 
must increase production, because at present they had no surplus to 
send to oversea^ markets. He would like to see a Government depart¬ 
ment formed to conduct the overseas trade in the producers’ interest. 
In that district they were in a most fortunate position, because they 
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had the Port Pirie and Broken Hill markets at their disposal, and they 
eould breed both for egg production and table birds. 

In reply to questions as to diseases of poultry, Mr. Laurie said that 
over 90 per cent, of the sickness in poultry was due to ticks and other 
vermin. 

DEEP AND SHALLOW CULTIVATION. 

A paper with this title was read by Mr. E. G. Biesing. (For the text 
of the paper see September, 1915, issue of the Journal, page 188). 
In discussing the subject, Professor Perkins (Director of Agri¬ 
culture) said that he knew opinions varied as to the depth 
of ploughing most suitable, and if a referendum were taken 
amongst farmers it would probably be in favor of 2in. in 
South Australia. It was a question whether the shallower 
methods of the present day were not likely to be changed in the future, 
and whether they would not be compelled to cultivate somewhat more 
deeply. He agreed that deep ploughing involved extra expense in 
several ways. The ploughing was more expensive and so was the 
subsequent tillage. The theory had been advanced that the moisture 
available for the crop would be found at the depth of the ploughing. 
That was incorrect. It could only be correct if the farmer cultivated 
and scarified his land to the same depth, and no one in his senses would 
do that. Personally he had had a fair amount of experience in deep 
ploughing, in a district whose rainfall was better than Port Pirie, but 
still not very heavy—something like 17£in. The depth they had worked 
on the whole of that farm for years was 7in., and the crops—where the 
general average of the farm, running over a period of years, was 
ISbush.—had been in favorable years 30bush., 35bush., and even 
40bush. to the acre, and that was on comparatively deep ploughing. 
It was absurd for a man to say that deep ploughing was no good when 
he did not practise it. One year’s trial on 10 or 20 acres was of no 
value. It was only by a systematic series of tests over a number of 
years that the merits of shallow and deep ploughing could be com¬ 
pared. The average farmer could not speak on the subject, because he 
had not tried. He had set up a series of experiments at Roseworthy, 
and the present was the sixth season. They had a series of alternate 
blocks an acre in extent, and they were ploughed to the depths of 2in., 
4in., 6in., Bin., lOin., and 12in., the depths being accurately measured. 
They did not anticipate that the lOin. and 12in. would be commercially 
valuable, but they were simply for the purposes of comparison. Speak¬ 
ing from memory, the average over the six years had been in favor of 
the Sin. ploughing. In no case was the soil spoiled by the deep plough¬ 
ing, although the lOin. and 12in. ploughing had not yielded crops propor¬ 
tionate to their cost. Then there was the aspect whether the deep plough¬ 
ing had cost more than the value of the increased yield. There was one 
matter sometimes lost sight of, and that was that a good deal depended 
on the time of the year at which it w r as practised. There w r as another 
point; many people were afraid that if they brought the subsoil to 
the surface the soil was ruined. The old idea of trenching up inches 
and possibly a foot of the subsoil and putting it on the surface w r as 
not a good one, but it was quite possible to deepen the soil gradually, 
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taking up possibly half an inch at a time. They should give it time 
to mellow, and in 10 years they would have deepened the soil two 
or three inches; and so on from 3in. to 6in. It was only by doing it 
gradually that it could be done without ill effects. They should do 
what they found best, but the time would come when they would 
have to alter their methods, and he was sure they would adopt deeper 
ploughing to a certain extent. 


NEXT YEAR’S CONFERENCE. 

Mr. Curnow invited the delegates to fix next year’s conference at 
Wirrabara. Mr. Weston invited the conference to meet at Crystal 
Brook. The conference decided to meet at Wirrabara. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

Mice in Hay. 

Mr. Curnow (Wirrabara) asked if members could give any informa¬ 
tion in regard to any method which might be employed to prevent 
mice destroying hay. One farmer had tried sulphur, and said it was. 
effective. 

Professor Perkins said that in England haystacks were often built 
on piles with inverted pieces of iron beneath to keep the mice away. 
Possibly they might be kept away with galvanized iron let into the 
ground. He thought sulphur might be dangerous. 

Mr. Stephens (Port Pirie) said that he had tried sinking galvanized 
iron in the ground, and it acted very well if put down in time. 

Mr. G. Quinn said that a gentleman in Angaston had shown him a 
method of sprinkling sulphur on haystacks, and he said it was a per¬ 
fect preventive against the mice. 

Yellow Clay Soil. 

Mr. Curnow inquired the best manure to promote growth and im¬ 
prove the quality of yellow clay soil. 

Mr. Quinn said that the first step would be to improve the texture 
of the soil, and he could suggest nothing better than lime as a dressing 
at the rate of IScwts. to a ton per acre. As a first application it would 
improve the land very much. In the following year he would apply 
2ewts. to 4cwts. of bonedust or super, and he would put lcwt. of potash 
to the acre with the bonedust. At the end of July or August he would 
put in lcwt. of sulphate of ammonia to the acre, and the result would 
be very marked. 

Wheat Receipts. 

Mr. Sergeant moved—“That the present system of weighing wheat 
is unsatisfactory, and that the agent should give a receipt showing the 
weight of each bag.” 

Mr. R. E. Lines seconded the motion, which was carried. 

During the evening session an address was delivered by the Director 
of Agriculture, and subsequently visitors and delegates were the 
guests of the Laura Branch at a supper held in the Town HalL 
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WATER. 


ITS APPLICATION TO FRUIT TREES ANI) VINES. 

After some 20 years’ experience travelling about all the States, and 
observing the production of fruit trees and vines, said the Horticultural 
Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) in the course of an address delivered be¬ 
fore the Conference of Mid-Northern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, he was forced to the conclusion that, as far as South Australia 
and a very large proportion of the other fruitgrowing parts of Austrar 
lia were concerned, water w T as the only means by which they were go¬ 
ing to raise the production of fruit from being an extremely precarious 
mode of life to one of established profit. About 14 or 15 years ago an 
old resident of that district told him frequently that it was very impor¬ 
tant to urge on the people to try and get a water supply in their or¬ 
chards. He did not think deeply about it then, but every year it had 
impressed him more and more strongly that if they were to progress 
extensively in fruit and vine culture they must have greater supplies 
of water. 

The Function of Water. 

The necessity for water was twofold—(1) to dissolve the constituent 
minerals in soil to make them available for plant food, and (2) to keep 
the succulent parts of the plant in a turgid, growing condition so that 
the nutriment might pass through the plant in functional order. Plants 
needed very great supplies of water. Moisture was essential to dissolve 
what was taken from the soil, so that it might be absorbed by the plant, 
because nothing was taken into the plant from the soil except when it 
had been dissolved in the soil moisture and passed up into the different 
parts of the plant. The plant system required so much more than what 
would appear likely that he could best illustrate it by reference to a 
writer on cereal crops, who stated that for every pound of dry matter 
in the formation of the oat crop 3001bs. of water had to be passed 
through the plants. That would give some idea of the weakness of the 
solution passing through the plant to build up the solid substance. 

Sources of Supplies. 

In that State the sources of supply might be classed under three 
heads—(1) Running streams, of which they had a limited number; 
(2) surface catchments, reservoirs, dams, &c.; and (3) w T hat were more 
widely used and distributed, the subterranean sources of supply in 
bores and wells. If they compared those sources of supply and their 
comparative value to the plants themselves, they found that their 
streams, with the exception of one or two—and they sometimes failed— 
were running fresh in the winter season, when they did not want to 
irrigate, but in the summer time they decreased in volume and in¬ 
creased in solids, so that in January, February, and March, when the 
ground was at its driest and they wanted great volumes of moisture, 
their streams were of the least value to the plants. The supplies from 
reservoirs and dams were the purest form of water which they had, 
and tests they had made in the last few years showed that there was 
no more valuable source of supply than that conserved from the sur¬ 
face during the winter season. 
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Subterranean Supplies. 

The water taken from wells, bores, and subterranean sources was 
always impregnated more or less with injurious saline substances. 
Owing to the soil through which it came, the water in the shallower 
wells was more likely to be impregnated with saline matter, and they 
were, to a very great extent, tampering with dangerous weapons in 
using them. In the analyses which had been made of their subter¬ 
ranean water, it had been found there were various salts, including 
common salt and chloride of magnesia. They also had sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia, an impure form of Epsom salts, but the carbonate of soda, which 
gave rise to the “ black alkali ’ ’ of the American writers was seldom 
found in our waters in injurious quantities. It was only chlorides, how¬ 
ever, of which they need take much notice in their well and bore water. 
Through the Chemical Department a great many analyses has been 
made, and out of 19 samples taken along the gravelly beds of the 
Torrens Valley they got an average of 50gr. per gallon, and as there 
were 7,000gr. in lib. they could easily ascertain the amount of saline 
matter which would be put into the soil with the water they were using. 
Of the samples analysed the most highly impregnated reached 102gr. 
per gallon, and the lowest was 19gr. In the clay soil, out of 24 wells 
and bores examined the average was 123gr. of dangerous salts to the 
gallon. The highest was 321gr. per gallon from water taken at the 
foot of the hills near Mitcham, and the lowest was 41gr. taken on 
the plains towards Findon. That would give them an illustration of 
how those salts were collected during the percolation of the water 
through the soil layers which contained them. 

The Limit of Safety. 

They had little experience as to what was too strong a solution to 
apply, and they had to fall back on American investigations, but 
he hoped, as time went on, they would have their own data as 
to the different actions of different strengths on plants. The 
American statement was broadly that in ordinary practice 70gr. 
of salts of all kinds per gallon was the limit of safety when 
used exclusively for irrigation. In using water as they used 
it in the Murray Valley, where the rainfall was practically a 
negligible quantity, and the plants depended almost entirely on irriga¬ 
tion, the limit of safety (according to Hilgard) would be 70gr. of in¬ 
jurious salts per gallon for continuous use. In a fair proportion of 
their fruitgrowing area they were dealing with an 18in., 24in., or 25in. 
rainfall on soils which were well drained, and when they used their 
local experience as far as it would go—chiefly gained on the Adelaide 
Plains—they could feel assured that under those conditions of rainfall 
and soil they could in their irrigation schemes use much more highly 
impregnated water than the figures which he had quoted from Pro* 
fessor Hilgard. He had known some gardens where water highly im¬ 
pregnated with saline matter, equalling 70gr. or 80gr. of chlorides per 
gallon, had been used for 20 or 25 years, and there was no evidence 
that those orchards had been affected by the saline contents. The 
ground, however, was thoroughly well under-drained, and the fall of 
rain might wash out in the winter the saline matter which was brought 
in during the summer’s irrigating. On some of the more stiff loams, 
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with clay subsoils beneath them, orchards on the plains of Adelaide bad 
afforded evidence that the salt water had been operating injuriously 
for 20 years. 

The Application of Water. 

In regard to the methods of applying water artificially to trees and 
vines, they had three commonly recognised practices, viz., (1) flooding,, 
or covering the whole surface; (2) running the water in furrows or 
trenches around the trees; and (3) sprinkling overhead. Flooding in¬ 
volved the possession of a large volume of water, but it had the ad¬ 
vantage that, where saline waters had been used, they could practically 
dissolve out most of the accumulated salt, but then they would just 
as readily dissolve out a lot of the valuable salts, which made plant 
food. Flooding had the disadvantage of solidifying the soil very 
rapidly, and though it saturated the average soil better than other 
methods, the solidification was a great evil, and the loss by evapora¬ 
tion was very much greater. Consequently, to keep the soil in good, 
wholesome condition, flooding involved deep and prompt cultivation 
immediately after each irrigation, or the percentage of loss by evapora¬ 
tion would be something to be taken into consideration, quite apart 
from other attendant evils. 

Furrow Irrigation. 

Supplying water by means of furrows or trenches was less wasteful, 
but it took longer to supply a sufficiency of water. However, it allowed 
more leisure in cultivating the surface after irrigation, and the evapo¬ 
ration was less. The soil, by such a process, was not consolidated so 
rapidly, because the action of the sun was not so severe on the broken 
up places between the furrows, as it would be if the whole of the sur¬ 
face had been covered by flood. There was also less draught on the 
animal in cultivating the soil, and there was not so much necessity 
for deep scarifying after each irrigation. In furrow irrigation they 
had to determine whether the water should be run on quickly or gently. 
The rate at which it should be run depended on the nature of the soil 
through which it was passing, and the slope of the land. If it were 
sandy soil it should be run quickly, but if it were stiff clay soil they 
must take a good deal of time, because effective irrigation under such 
conditions was a slow process, and if they hurried it they would find 
that they had not wetted the ground. Therefore, in irrigation by 
trenches they had to consider what was the proper period of time to 
give each particular plot of land to allow the water to soak through the 
intervening soil from one furrow to another. 

Sprinklers. 

In regard to the third system of irrigation, that of sprinkling, he had 
little hesitation in condemning it, except for lucerne and cover crops, 
but it had one advantage in that it economised in the amount of water 
used. There was a system of sprinklers in use on the Murray, and he 
had nothing to say against them for their particular purpose. Though 
sprinklers had the slight advantage that they dissolved the injurious 
salts in the soil better than furrow irrigation, but not so well as flood¬ 
ing, neither was this method so likely to wash these salts out into the 
drainage below. Sprinkling tended to consolidate the soil even deeper 
than rain, and formed what was called ‘‘hard pan” beneath the cul¬ 
tivated surface layers. 
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The Capacities of Soils to Retain Moisture. 

Another consideration in irrigation was the water-holding capacity 
of the soil. He did not mean soil that would not allow water to pass 
through it, but soil which held a large supply in the interstices between 
its particles. He had a table, prepared by an American, Professor Clin¬ 
ton, of Cornell University, New York, which showed that one cubic 
foot of pure sand would hold 271bs. of water in suspension between its 
particles. The water plants ordinarily used to sustain their growth 
was not the free water found flowing underneath in the form of 
springs, but it was by means of the water which clung in the 
spaces between the particles in the soil known as capillary mois¬ 
ture, in which the plant drew its nutriment. It passed laterally, 
or up or down, and this was a very important point to re¬ 
collect in connection with getting the fullest value from water 
used in irrigation. A sandy clay soil held in suspension 381bs. 
per cubic foot; loamy clay, 411bs.; brick clay, 451bs.; humus, 
which was composed principally of decayed vegetable matter, 501bs.; 
and good garden loam, which was the ideal they aimed at, 481b$. A 
glance at these figures showed that they could improve the texture and 
fertility of the soil for the growing of trees and at the same time im¬ 
prove its water-holding capacity. 

Winter Irrigation. 

In the winter season, if they had the soil well drained underneath, 
and they ran the water through the trenches and filled the soil with 
as much as it would hold in suspension, that was the cheapest and best 
way to start upon the irrigation of deciduous trees and vines. It would 
be much easier to store water deeply throughout the Soil when the 
particles of the soil were charged with water than in the summer, when 
they were not, and the upward pull of evaporation was at its strongest. 

After Treatment of the Soil. 

In regard to the treatment of land after it had received the water— 
and he was assuming that most people adopted the furrow or ring 
system of watering—there was too much tendency to neglect a prompt 
policy in the application of thorough tillage after the water had soaked 
away. In opening the furrows they should make them as deep as pos¬ 
sible, 7in. or 8in., or if done with a spade, more. The ground should 
be soaked thoroughly by running the water through slowly or a number 
of times. If they wished to put in fertiliser, in small plantations at 
any rate, they should make a greater ring, 2ft. 6in. wide, and 7in. or 
8in. deep, and spread the fertiliser right around on the broken up bot¬ 
tom, and then turn the water into that. In that way the manure would 
be scattered in the spot where the roots required it, and the trees showed 
the results very quickly. It was essential that when the ground had 
been irrigated the soil should be cultivated immediately it was dry 
enough not to puddle, and the finer the tilth the more it would retard 
the bringing of the moisture to the surface and its evaporation into the 
air. If they only stirred the soil an inch in depth after irrigation it 
would‘save some of the moisture they had put into the ground. But 
if they pulverised it for several inches deeper a greater volume would 
be retained for the use of the plants, and that over a longer period. 
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The aim of the irrigator should be to wet the whole soil body occupied 
by the roots if possible, and to put the water down to the roots rather 
than induce the roots to come up to the water. The best way to ascer¬ 
tain whether the trees needed a drink was to test the sublayers of the 
soil rather than hold off until the plants themselves hold out signals of 
distress. The latter stage was usually an indication that injury had 
been done before the moisture became available,’ and its application 
then often proves it to be not an unmixed good, particularly to citrus 
trees of a fruit-bearing age. 


MORE LIVESTOCK ON THE LAND. 


In addressing the Conference of Mid-Northern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau Professor Arthur J. Perkins (Director of Agri¬ 
culture) said that he would like, on occasions of that kind, to speak 
on subjects of interest to the whole district, and he commended to 
them a suggestion which had been made, that the Branches interested 
in arranging the Conference might, sometime before the Conference, 
send to the Secretary of the Advisory Board a list of questions in 
which they were interested, and which they would like discussed. A 
practice of this kind would give time to wmrk the answers up and to 
develop arguments which would make them convincing, instead of 
being compelled to answer ex tempore any question that might be 
brought forward. He had tried the method he suggested in other dis¬ 
tricts and had found it answer better even than a set address on any 
given subject. He looked upon that Conference as representing prob¬ 
ably some of the richest and best of the State’s agricultural areas, and 
in stating that, he implied a good and assured rainfall, and what he 
would have to say turned upon that particular point of view. 

Increasing Land Values. 

There were quite a number of ways in which a district such as this 
might, in course of time, point the way to others, since there was one 
very powerful stimulant which forced people to make changes in prac¬ 
tice, and that was development and increase in the price of land. 
The owner of the land might say that he did not suiter if his returns 
continued the same, even though the price of land went up, but there 
came a time when the younger generation came along and found that 
if they sold the land and took bank interest their income would be 
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greater than if they continued to farm it on the old lines. If they took 
the farming practice in that district, or in districts similarly situated, 
they knew that wheat and bare fallow followed regularly one after the 
other. In the end that meant that they were making two acres do what 
in other countries one acre was doing, or they were taking two years 
in growing a crop of wheat instead of one, or, if the land was worth £10 
per acre, they were to all intents and purposes growing wheat on land 
worth £20 per acre. Now they wanted to see whether, by some means 
or other, they could not make higher average returns from the land. 
They found, in the past, in other countries, that land had been treated 
very much as it was being treated in this State, but as land values went 
up other methods were adopted. One of the first plans adopted was to 
grow a second crop—not necessarily wheat. There were many districts 
in which it could be done in South Australia. They could have bare 
fallow, wheat^and some other crop, and by using the land for an addi¬ 
tional season reduce the loss of letting it lie idle for 12 months. Then 
it would be possible to carry more livestock, and it was on that ques¬ 
tion chiefly he wished to engage their attention. 

The Average Farm Flock. 

The number of farmers who had livestock to the capacity of their 
land and farming operations was very limited. A farmer usually 
carried a small number of sheep, equivalent to the carrying capacity of 
his pasture at the worst time of the year. Such a policy reduced him 
to a very limited number of livestock. On stations sheep have been 
kept for several generations, and certain ideals have been formed, 
namely, that the land must not be overstocked, and that no more sheep 
could be kept than the land would carry in the worst kind of year. 
With farmers, similar ideas seem to have been adopted, but they should 
rather endeavor to follow the practice of other countries in which sheep 
were maintained on land which was not managed on station principles. 
That was what should happen in this State, especially in a district such 
as this. Farmers said that if they had more sheep than they could 
handle on the natural pasture the sheep would lose condition and pos¬ 
sibly die. They forgot that in most countries in which sheep were fed 
and handled in that way a profit was made, and sooner or later they 
would have to come to the same practice in South Australia. Some 
years back he had prepared a paper showing the carrying capacity of 
a farm like Roseworthy, and he would quote one or two of the points 
he made. First, over a period of nine years they carried roughly a 
sheep to the acre on a comparatively large farm of about 1,600 acres. 
They never had one-third of the area out of tillage. That was accom¬ 
plished, not by restricting the sheep to natural pastures, but by hand* 
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ling them in the proper way and hand-feeding them for periods which 
never exceeded three months. There was no question that the natural 
herbage on well-conducted farms was very rich, and that they could 
keep a larger number of sheep than on station property. In 1905 the 
equivalent of three or four sheep to the acre were carried on some Rose¬ 
worthy fields. That did not mean that three or four sheep to the acre 
were put on a field and kept there for a year, but it meant that they 
were put in a field for a time, and then changed to other fields, brought 
back again, &c., a record being kept of the number of days they were 
on and the number of days they were off a particular field. That was 
not quoted as the normal capacity of the land. 

Chops for Feeding Off. 

The whole position was that the farmer would have to decide that 
portion of the crops he grew were not saleable crops in the same sense 
that wheat was, but they would have to determine to grow crops which 
could be fed down, the advantage of the practice being represented by 
the proceeds of livestock sold in the market. It was worth while empha¬ 
sizing the advantages derived from a practice of that kind. They knew 
that the constant practice they followed of bare fallow and crop had 
an effect which must operate against the mechanical condition of the 
soil sooner or later. The more land was treated as bare fallow and the 
more perfect the practice the more the organic matter in the soil, which 
was essential to fertility, was destroyed. The practice was satisfactory 
as long as the land was new, but in time the land began to fail and lose 
its original fertility. This difficulty could be dealt with artificially by 
dressing the fields with farmyard manure, but it was an expensive prac¬ 
tice, and, though adopted in other countries, where labor was cheaper 
and fields smaller than in this State, it. could not. be recommended here. 
There was no cheaper method than that of turning livestock into the 
rank strong growing crops. It was the practice in England at one time 
when they mamired land, to put one sheep to the square yard on it for 
12 hours, and the droppings in that time were regarded as equivalent 
to a light dressing of farmyard manure: 24 hours were regarded as an 
average dressing, and 36 hours as a heavy dressing. A sheep to the 
acre per year represented from one-half to three-quarters of a ton of 
organic matter per acre. A rank crop like kale would carry 20 sheep 
per acre for three or four months, and that meant a large amount of 
organic matter applied to the soil. Keeping livestock in larger quan¬ 
tities ought to be not only directly profitable, but there was that in¬ 
direct advantage which would be reaped in time in the shape of the in¬ 
creased yields of crops when land of that character came under 
ordinary agricultural operations. 
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Smaller Fields Necessary. 

When he took over Roseworthy in 1904, he was imbued with the 
idea of stocking it up. There were then 120 sheep or thereabouts on 
the farm. From the outset he was faced with the difficulty that the 
fields were too large—200 or 300 acres in extent—and he soon realised 
that he could not keep large numbers of sheep on a farm in that condi- 
ti6n. He set about subdividing the fields, a long and expensive process. 
It was out of the question to attempt to keep an adequate number of 
sheep on the large paddocks which obtained in South Australia. In 
such conditions the keeping of livestock was possible, not in proportion 
to the area grazed, but according to the number of fields at one’s dis¬ 
posal. The first item, therefore, towards augmenting the number of 
sheep was to increase the number of fields. It was the general ex¬ 
perience on a farm that a large number of fields was needed to put a 
large number of sheep on a relatively small area. So that they could 
be shifted constantly from field to field, in order to give the grass time 
to grow, and to give the sheep constant change. At the present time 
such work was more expensive than ever, owing to the cost of wire, 
labor, &e. Then there Was the question of water. If there were many 
fields there would be as many points where water would have to be pro¬ 
vided, because it was not a wise practice to drive animals constantly to 
water. It was necessary, therefore, to have reticulation, and that could 
be provided, even if they were not connected with the Barossa or Bee- 
taloo water schemes. Whether the supply was from wells or dams they 
could reticulate by means of a windmill or storage tanks. Two things 
therefore stood out in augmenting their flocks of sheep, and they were 
that they must have small fields, and they must have water. There was 
also the difficulty of fencing. One of their inheritances from station 
methods was the station fence, which was altogether inadequate for 
farm purposes. Good fences were essential. It was better to have an 
extra wire or two, and make the fences quite sheep-proof. He thought 
eight wires were necessary, but perhaps seven would do. With Cross¬ 
breds, if there was a crop on the other side of a six-wire fence they 
would get through; seven wires on a swinging fence he had found 
effective sometimes. Then there was the question what would be a 
reasonable number of sheep to keep on a decent sized farm. At Rose¬ 
worthy he kept a sheep to the acre, but, given average conditions, and 
there were districts better than Roseworthy, and some very much worse, 
he felt sure that in fair country, if they had one-third under crop and 
one-third bare fallow, they could keep, with careful management, two 
ewes*to the acre on the land that was left for grazing pastures, pro¬ 
vided they were prepared to grow grazing crops in reasonable pro¬ 
portions. They could thus carry 400 ewes on a farm of 600 acres, 
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helped along by grazing crops and hand-feeding wherever necessary. 
A mistake was often made by not feeding the livestock until the pas¬ 
tures were bare, but they should look ahead and commence hand¬ 
feeding whilst there was still feed in the fields. 

The Farm Sheep. 

As to the kind of sheep to keep, his opinion was that, excellent as 
the Merino was on the station, and despite the many advantages it pre¬ 
sented for farm purposes, it was not equal to good long-wool crosses of 
the half-bred Lincoln or Leicester type. The half-bred ewes made 
better mothers, and looked after their lambs better, and when they 
came to the question of fleece it was always of good, saleable type. 
With handfeeding, while the Merino would take the food when driven 
to it, the Crossbred sheep would take it readily. They kept their con¬ 
dition better than Merinos under adverse conditions. Another advan¬ 
tage which Crossbreds possessed over the Merino was that they bred 
more readily as two-tooths. He had therefore personally come to the con¬ 
clusion that for farm purposes the Crossbred sheep was preferable. 
He had tried to outline what appeared to be the line of improvement 
which was likely to relieve the more pressing wants in farming districts 
where land values were likely to rise, and he felt certain that, in the 
course of time, they would gradually work down to something of the 
kind. They should recollect that by increasing the livestock which their 
land would carry, they were tending not only towards benefiting them¬ 
selves, but also the whole State. 


BOT FLIES. 

The constantly recurring question as to whether hot flies bite or 
sting can be settled by any man of ordinary observing powers if he 
will catch one and see that it has no puncturing apparatus in its mouth 
and no sting behind. The thing that is mistaken for one is the egg- 
laying shoot, the ovi positor. A member of the Advisory Board re¬ 
cently lost a mare by accident, and like a wise man, made a post 
mortem , The stockman of long experience who made it said it was 
the first horse in which he had not found bots. The reason for their 
absence was that the owner made a practice of wiping over the chin 
and back of knees with kerosine and oil before starting out. Like the 
conjurer’s tricks, it is simple when you know how.— Fras. Evelyn 
Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
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VINES. 


FUNGOID DISEASES AFFECTING THE VINE, AND THE 
GRAPE CROP FAILURE. 

The morning session of the Conference of the Lower Northern 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was of particular interest to those 
engaged in vinegrowing. Mr. H. E. Laffer, Vitieultural Instructor 
and Lecturer at Roseworthy College in viticulture, fruit culture, and 
oenology, contributed a paper on fungoid diseases of the vine, and 
Mr. A. Springbett, of the Angaston Branch, read a paper entitled “The 
Grape Crop Failure.” 

Mr. Laffer, in the course of his paper, said:—Of all the diseases 
affecting the vine, by far the greater number are of fungoid origin. 
These fungi represent some of the lowest forms of plant life, and are 
mostly of a parasitic nature, living upon the tissues of the host plant, 
and drawing therefrom the nourishment wherewith to carry on their 
own life processes. In this manner they have an exhausting effect 
upon the vine, diverting the sap from its normal course, and depriving 
the affected plants of their means of sustenance. Many affect the 
growth and foliage, reducing it to such a condition that it is unable 
to perform its proper functions. Even if the injury so caused is not of 
a very serious nature, the harm done is indirect, and other parts of 
the plant, particularly the fruit, suffer, because the foliage is unable 
to carry out the physiological functions for which it is responsible. The 
fruit bunches are so injured, in some cases, that even if not completely 
denuded of berries, the fruit becomes more or less useless by reason of 
its distorted and injured condition, or by reason of th£ presence of the 
growing portions of the fungus or mould. 

Conditions Favorable to Development. 

There are certain conditions essential to the development of these 
diseases the two most important being warmth and moisture. Dry 
heat, in most cases, effectively checks an outbreak, while cold tempera¬ 
tures prevent or retard their development. We know from experience 
in South Australia that epidemics of fungoid diseases are very irregu¬ 
lar in their appearance, not because they have been stamped out, but 
for the reason that atmospheric conditions do not favor their develop¬ 
ment. Consequently, when all conditions combine to favor an out¬ 
break, we are, to a certain extent, caught unprepared. In the older 
vine-growing countries, particularly in Europe, the problem of deal¬ 
ing with these diseases is an annual undertaking, for they are so 
numerous that conditions in most years are favorable to one or the 
other. Speaking generally, the climate of South Australia, or Aus¬ 
tralia for that matter, does not lend itself to this class of pest, and 
under these circumstances it is questionable whether any costly outlay 
for dealing with them is necessary or would be warranted. It must 
be remembered that in Australia, where the bulk of our vineyards are 
of considerable area, and where cost of labor is high, coupled with a 
low average return, the conditions are very different from those of 
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France, where the greater number of the vineyards are less than five 
acres in extent. 

Method op Spreading. 

It has already been stated that these diseases represent some of the 
lowest forms of plant life, and their mode of propagating themselves 
is distinct from that of the higher plants. They develop from spores 
in the first instance, and transmit themselves during the growing 
period by fresh spores, or by throwing off portions of their growth, 
which in turn start new centres of infection. Most of these fungi 
possess the power of reproducing at an incredible rate under suitable 
conditions, which explains the fact that a vineyard apparently free, 
will in a few days become very badly affected, possibly beyond remedy 
for the season. During its active growth, the fungus throws up 
columns bearing minute more or less globular bodies, which are the 
summer spores, and each one of these is capable of starting a fresh 
centre of infection upon the same or upon surrounding vines. They 
may be carried long distances by wind or other means, and cause an 
outbreak far from the original centre. As each spore germinates the 
disease rapidly spreads, the myriads combining in their growth to form 
clearly evident masses, and the vines or their affected parts suffer 
accordingly. This aspect of the disease is known as the 4 4 conidial ’' 
stage, and the conidiae or summer spores are the method of spreading 
the fungus. All these diseases must have some means of transmitting 
themselves from year to year, and to this end, on the approach of 
autumn a change takes place in the mode of reproduction. They no 
longer produce simple spores, but develop a stout pocket or sack, known 
as an t4 aseus,” which contains a number of smaller spores. These 
pockets or sacks are protected by a thick cellular wall, which is capable 
of resisting the winter's rain. Throughout the dormant period of the 
vine these winter spores remain inactive upon the old w r ood or upon 
the soil. On the approach of spring, warmth coupled with moisture 
causes the cell wall to rupture, the enclosed spores escape, and if con¬ 
ditions be suitable, they restart the disease by attacking the young 
growth. This is known as the ascigerous stage, and is often so dif¬ 
ferent to the former conidial stage as to appear like an entirely dis¬ 
tinct fungus. Such is the case with our common vine disease, Oidium 
(Erysiphe tuckeri ), wiiich appears to be only the conidial form of the 
American Oidium (Uncinula spiralis). For some reason or other, 
under our conditions the ascigerous stage is wholly or partially skipped, 
as is the case with the same disease in Europe. 

Habit of Growth. 

In all these fungi, as with the higher forms of plant life, there are 
two distinct portions. The one is devoted to the gathering of nourish¬ 
ment, corresponding to the root system, while the other carries the 
organs of reproduction or spores, and corresponds to the vegetation of 
the plant. The former is termed the mycelium, and the latter are knowm 
as conidiophores. The character of the mycelium has an important 
bearing on the remedial treatments, which are based on the nature of 
this mycelium. We find that it appears in two forms, and on these 
we are able to divide the fungi broadly into two classes. 1. The 
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Epiphytic forms, in which the vital portion of the growth or mycelium 
is external and is visible to the naked eye, forming a mouldy coating 
on the affected portion of the vine. In this class the spores alight upon 
the young wood, leaves, or fruit, and upon germination they strike into 
the tissues by means of a short sucker or Haustoria. Through this 
sucker it draws nourishment from the host plant, and then proceeds 
to traverse the outside of the tissues by the development of thread-like 
filaments of mycelium, which in turn develop haustoria at regular in¬ 
tervals. As the trouble extends the bark is pierced by countless num¬ 
bers of such bodies, draining the vitality of the vine. After a time the 
reproduction columns begin to develop, rapidly shedding their spores 
for the continuation of the disease. All this class of fungi are com¬ 
paratively easy to deal with provided that the remedies are applied in 
good time. 2. The Endophytic forms, in which, from the germina¬ 
tion of the spore, all the mycelial development, takes place within the 
tissues of the plant. Such diseases are almost impossible of treat¬ 
ment once they have obtained a hold, for they cannot then be destroyed 
without at the same time destroying the plant or the portion of it 
which may be affected. The spore develops and strikes inwardly, the 
mycelium traversing the spaces between the plant cells and extract¬ 
ing nutriment from them. In their methods of reproduction, the spore¬ 
bearing columns arise, either by rupture of the diseased tissues or by 
emerging through the stomata or breathing pores of the leaves. The 
conidiophores may be single or branched, shedding the spores as they 
mature on to the surrounding foliage. This class of disease, it will 
readily be understood, is of a much more serious nature than the former 
tvpe, and they number amongst their members some of the most destruc¬ 
tive pests affecting plants in general. 

Remedial Treatment. 

The principles of remedial treatment are based upon the nature of 
the fungus. As already stated, the epiphytic, or external growing 
forms, are comparatively easy to deal with after they have made their 
appearance upon the vine. The delicate mycelium is so sensitive to 
certain substances as to be readily and completely destroyed if prompt 
measures are adopted. As a class they are destroyed by ordinary sul¬ 
phur or substances containing sulphur, such as potassium sulphide. 
Probably the commonest disease of this class with which vignerons are 
familiar is the so-called oidium, or powdery mildew of the vine. The 
second class, or those of endophytic origin; are far more difficult to 
deal with, and in a large measure the treatment is of a preventive 
nature. The spores must be destroyed before they can germinate and 
become enclosed within the tissues of the plant. To this end caustic 
or corrosive solutions are employed, the surface of the vine being coated 
while the spores are yet dormant, and the solution kills them by con¬ 
tact. Such remedies must of necessity be harmless to the vegetation of 
the vine. As typical examples of this class of fungi, we may take the 
anth^acnose, or black spot of the vine, which has been fairly prevalent 
during the present season, also the downy mildew, so common in 
Europe. This Tatter is one of the very worst forms of fungi affecting 
the vinp in the older countries, and it is interesting to note that its 
presence has recently been reported in Victoria. Australian climatic 
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conditions, however, will probably prevent it ever becoming a serious 
menace, although if it is about, isolated centres will always be more 
or less affected. Notwithstanding this, it is a disease which we can 
very well do without. In Europe its treatment is costly, necessitating 
frequent sprayings with fungicides, and its presence can, in a very 
short time, result in the total failure of the crop. 

Oidium, or Powdery Mildew. 

The Erysiphe tuckeri is called the powdery mildew to distinguish it 
from the downy mildew just referred to. The conditions essential to 
its development are heat and a moist atmosphere, and for this reason 
we find that our climate is not always conducive to its appearance in 
the vineyards. Heat it must have to make rapid headway, and mois¬ 
ture in the atmosphere is essential for germination of the spores. 
Development commences early in the spring, when the growth is com¬ 
paratively young, from 6in. to 12in. in length. It appears first as a 
discolored patch of a greyish tinge, usually near the base of the canes 
and travelling in an upward direction. Tts growth at first is slow, hut 
increases as the days become warmer. As the patches spread they can 
be rubbed off, and if the bark is examined closely it will be seen that 
there are numerous minute punctures m it. These represent the holes 
made by the penetrating haustoria, and in the more advanced stages 
they coalesce to form dark-brown patches on the mature bark. The 
organs of reproduction are seen by the aid of a microscope as club- 
shaped bodies rising from the mycelium, and which, on reaching 
maturity break off into segments, each being a perfect summer spore. 
Thus the disease is spread by these spores germinating to form new 
centres. Given humid conditions, it increases more rapidly as the heat 
rises to about 90deg. in the shade. From this point higher tempera¬ 
tures check its progress because they are, as a rule, accompanied by a 
drying of atmospheric conditions, and the new spores are unable to 
germinate. These temperatures, accompanied by humid atmosphere; 
result in extremely rapid development, and it is at this season that 
the great injury is done to the green fruit. Temperatures of over 
lOOdeg. will check and destroy the mycelium when the atmosphere is 
dry. In bad attacks canes and leaves are affected, reducing the vitality 
of the vine. Fruit in the green stages is open to attack, becoming 
matted with mycelium and useless. Even in milder visitations the 
fruit may be affected indirectly through the suffering condition of the 
foliage. Although oidium is the commonest disease with which we 
have to deal, it is not every year that conditions are conducive to its 
development, and as it is one which can be treated after its appear¬ 
ance, there is no great difficulty attached to it. Weather conditions are 
an indication of its possible development, and when such as those des¬ 
cribed prevail in spring it. is wise to keep a look out for the first signs 
of trouble. Certain localities have been proved by experience to be 
subject to the disease, and in these it is always wise to be prepared to 
fight it. The common remedy, as is well known by every vigneron, con¬ 
sists in dusting the vines with finely powdered sulphur, which by con¬ 
tact with the mycelium or by the evolution of sulphur gas, irritates and 
destroys this vital portion of the fungus. Heat accelerates the action 
of the sulphur, causing a more rapid evolution of gas and a greater 
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irritation by contact. Hence hot weather is the best time to sulphur, 
and in all cases the foliage should be dry. If this is not so, the sulphur 
tends to gather in heaps rather than as an even dusting upon the sur¬ 
face. One, two, or more treatments may be necessary in persistent 
cases, every effort being made to check the incipient stages and pre¬ 
vent it extending to the fruit. The common method for applying sul¬ 
phur is by medium of a mechanical bellows which delivers the sul¬ 
phur as fine dust upon the vines. Other devices are adopted, such as a 
small hessian bag, but the former is more economical. In extreme 
cases horse-worked machines are used. It is interesting to note that 
oidium, possibly owing to climatic conditions, does not pass through 
the ascigerous stage of development in Australia, or, at any rate, the 
winter spores have not so far been isolated. The European ex¬ 
perience was somewhat similar, ancj it was upwards of 50 years from 
the original outbreak in Europe before the winter form was isolated 
and identified with the Unrinula spiralis of America. Possibly it may 
be that some portion of the mycelium is perennial here, or else that 
the ordinary summer spore is capable of retaining its vitality from one 
season to another. 

Anthracnose or Black Spot. 

Sphaceloma AmpeUnum (Viola), Glcosporium Ampelophagurn 

(M as see ). 

This disease is typical of the Endophytic types, and is of particular 
interest just at present, because it is, or has been of late, very preva¬ 
lent right throughout Australia. It is even more irregular in its ap¬ 
pearance here than Oidium , hence one outbreak is forgotten before the 
next occurs. So far as the present prevalence of Anthracnose is con¬ 
cerned, it so happened that climatic conditions during October and 
November were ideal for its development in many localities, just as 
they were not favorable to the growth of Oidium. The cold, wet con- 
.ditions which favored the former checked the latter. Anthracnose is 
one of the destructive fungi which must have free moisture for its 
progress, even though the temperature is comparatively low. Absence 
of free moisture upon the vegetation of the vine debars germination 
of the spores, and we have no sign of the disease. The continued rainy 
weather of October and November supplied the conditions most suited 
to its development, and at the same tune, although atmospheric condi¬ 
tions were moist it was too cold for Oidium to grow. The spores on germi¬ 
nation strike inwardly, and all the future development is internal. The 
tissues are killed in patches, resulting in dark spots and hollows, hence 
the vernacular name. At this stage the disease may become arrested 
through unfavorable weather, but if such is not the case, the wounds 
increase in size and often join together. The shoots become twisted and 
black, frequently breaking at the wounds. The whole vine becomes 
sickly, as the leaves are also badly affected and drop off. The fruit 
bunches are destroyed by attack upon the stalk or framework, while at 
a later stage the berries are attacked and suffer according to the 
severity of the infection. Summer spores are developed within the 
wourfds, consisting of masses of spores joined together by a gummy 
substance. Before these scores can spread and continue the infection., 
they must be freed Iron* the surrounding substance by the agency bf 
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free water. They are then carried by the water over the vine or by 
other agencies to surrounding vines, renewing and spreading the 
disease. Winter spores form late in the season as stout pockets con¬ 
taining several individual spores. They are distributed over the bark 
and permanent portions of the vine, also upon the soil by decaying 
leaves, where they lie impervious to the winter rain but ready to re¬ 
sume so soon as conditions become satisfactory. 

Treatment. 

Summer treatment is practically out of the question, and therefore 
methods of eradication must be preventive, and they aim at the des¬ 
truction of the winter spores. It is necessary to reach these spores as 
they rest upon the vine during the winter with solutions which will 
corrode and destroy the thick walls and the spores within. The remedy 
most generally used where this disease is prevalent consists of a mix- 
tun 4 made with 5()lbs. sulphate of iron, half a gallon of commercial sul¬ 
phuric acid, and 10 gallons of boiling water. Mix the acid and sul¬ 
phate of iron in a wooden or earthenware vessel, and then add the 
water boiling hot. Stir thoroughly, and the mixture is ready for im¬ 
mediate use. Owing to its corrosive effect upon metals, it is not pos¬ 
sible to apply with any form of pump, and the mixture has to be 
swabbed on to the crown of the vine. The best time appears to be 
about a couple of weeks before the buds burst, because at that period 
tlie walls of the winter spores are beginning to soften, and are more 
easily destroyed. Calm, fine weather should, if possible, be chosen for 
the application. Another solution which is said to give good results 
is a 10 per cent, mixture of sulphuric acid—Igall. to 9galls. water. 
Subsidiary treatments may be carried out during the growing period, 
such as dusting the foliage with fine gypsum or powdered sulphate of 
iron, which, however; are merely intended to dry the leaves, and thereby 
prevent germination of the spores. For convenience these powders may 
be mixed with sulphur when treating for oidium. Possibly the appli¬ 
cation of Bordeaux or Burgundy mixtures would have a deterring effect 
in preventing germination of summer spores. Experience has shown 
during the present season that there comes a time when the disease is 
arrested by climatic conditions, and we find that vines which were badly 
affected say up to the end of December, made good healthy growth 
during January. The question has arisen as to the advisability of 
summer pruning the vines. This is a course which might well be re¬ 
commended, removing and destroying affected canes and rods which 
have become useless. The general effect should be to throw more 
vigor into the young healthy wood, and give a reasonable chance of 
some sound canes to prune to next year. It resolves itself into a ques¬ 
tion of time and labor, but where it can be done the work has much to 
recommend it. 

THE GRAPE CROP FAILURE. 

Mr. Alfred Springbett read the following paper—Most vine- 
growers are disappointed at the very poor setting of grapes this 
season. No doubt those who depend on the vines alone for their 
living will receive a very hard knock, as I think the crop is no more 
than a third of normal seasons. This, again, depends on the varieties 
grown, as I think I can safely say that Mat&ros and Doradillos are a 
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complete failure. Some varieties that are not so badly affected are 
Sweetwater (hardly noticeable), Black Portugal (slightly), and Shiraz 
(about half the crop). Of course, I am speaking from observa¬ 
tions taken at our Hillside Vineyards, but I believe other vineyards 
in the district are similarly affected. Most of the growers are look¬ 
ing for a reason for the non-setting of the fruit. My opinion is that 
excessive moisture and cold at the time of blooming is the chief cause. 
Of course, some vineyards were in parts cut w r ith frost, and later 
were severely beaten about with hail, which did an enormous amount 
of damage at Hillside, cutting branches 18in. in length back to 6in. or 
9in. This gave them a big check, as they seemed to be at a standstill 
for a long time. Just prior to the hailstorm, there was every indica¬ 
tion of a bumper crop, especially on the Carbinet Sauvignion and 
Carbinet Gross. Later, when grapes had set, they were very uneven, 
there being berries as large as peas, others half that size, and still 
flowers on the same bunch. Another thing I have noticed is that at 
the present time, instead of the wood being brown from the base up¬ 
ward for at least 12in. or 18in., as it should be, it is a pale-green 
color. The stems of the bunches should even be brown for at least a 
quarter to half an inch from the branch. I have an idea that late- 
pruned vines are not so badly affected. The latest-pruned vines in 
our own vineyard have the best crop, and that is the Grenache and 
also the Sherry. I mention this because in another portion of the 
vineyard a piece of Grenache was pruned early, and the crop was a 
complete failure. 

The Discussion. 

Mr. Gilbert said that he understood from Mr. Laffer that the winter 
spore of the oidium had not been identified, and he would like to 
know whether any steps had been taken in that direction. If Mr. 
Laffer could indicate where they might expect to find the winter 
spore, it would be good work. 

Mr. Laffer said that had been looked into by mycologists, but they 
had failed. In America the winter spore had been identified as the 
Uncinula spiralis. So far as the winter spore w r as concerned, it was 
enormously difficult to attack it on the vine, nor was such necessary. 
The character of the mycelium laid itself open to attack in the growing 
period, and for that reason oidium was looked upon as one of the 
easiest of the pests to eradicate. 

Mr. S. 0. Smith (Angaston) said he would like some explanation 
in regard to the failure of the grape crop. Very late-growing vines 
had produced the best crop, and late-pruned vines had also done well. 
In regard to anthracnose, he would like to know whether the spore 
remained on the bark or the old wood of the vine. 

Mr. Laffer said that it was generally understood that when the leaves 
were falling from the vines they distributed the spores over the whole 
of the crown of the vine, and, by decay, upon the surface of the soil. 
It was not sufficient to treat only the annual wood upon the secondary 
arms, because the spores would rest where there was the best lodg¬ 
ment, # and that was in the rough bark of the older portions. 
In regard to .the non-setting of the vines, he thought it 
was entirely due to the unsatisfactory weather which pre- 
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vailed when the flowers were on the vines. The flower of the 
vine was not like a rose, which when it opened exposed its repro¬ 
ductive organs. The part in the vine flower which represented the 
corolla or petals of the rose was represented by a cap, and that cap had 
to be pushed off before it could expose the reproductive organs under¬ 
neath. The expansion of the stamens raised up the cap and threw it 
off. The stamens rose up and turned outwards, so that the pollen 
(the fertilising agent) would fall upon other flowers. Nature in that 
way prevented self-fertilisation. The stigma, which was the female 
reproductive organ, was directly under the pollen-bearing stamens, 
and when, from any cause, they were fertilised by the pollen of their 
own flowers, there was a poor setting. When the conditions were 
unfavorable, the pollen of the stamens was turned on to their accom¬ 
panying stigma. The busting of the cap, and the turning outward 
of the stamens was one of Nature’s provisions that self-fertilisation 
should not take place. But that was what had happened this year, 
and that was why the crop had partially failed. Looking back at 
the weather, they might wonder that the crop had been as good as 
it was. The flowers, owing to the weather, had held the cap for a 
fortnight or three weeks, with the result that there had been self¬ 
fertilisation, and a poor crop. The explanation of the late-pruned 
vines bearing well was that the late pruning threw the growth of the 
vine back two or three weeks, and then when the flowers came the 
bad weather had passed and the fruit set in the proper way. Some 
vines which had been cut back late, and which flowered in November, 
were bearing a beautiful crop. 

Sir Richard Butler asked why it was that the Sweetwater crop 
was very good this year in his vines, and the Muscatel crop, growing 
close to it, was almost a failure. 

Mr. Laffer said that different varieties of vines flowered at different 
times. The Muscatel was a notoriously bad setter at any time, and 
the Sweetwater, which was a good setter, flowered before the Mus¬ 
catel. Probably the Sweetwater got in a day or two before the very 
bad w r eather came on. Even a day or two in weather like that was 
sufficient to bring about good flowering in one variety and bad in 
another. 

Mr. Thurm (Angaston) said that oidium might be killed with 
sulphur, but it was useless to wait until the disease appeared on the 
vine. It should be applied as soon as the vine began to shoot. He 
had known men use hundredweights of sulphur in February, but 
then it was wasted. He would like to know what should be done 
after the disease appeared on the vines. 

Mr. Laffer said he did not imply that they should let the disease 
get a hold of the vines before dealing with it. They should first 
apply sulphur before the shoots were 6in. in length. Then it could 
be dealt with. He had seen oidium allowed to get to that stage when 
the vine had dense foliage, and to deal with it became an impossi¬ 
bility. In vineyards where it was likely to occur they should watch 
for it. It was readily detected in its earliest stages, and then when 
the weather conditions were favorable sulphur should be applied. 
In Europe they gave the first sulphuring when the vine was bursting, 
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and the second a fortnight after that. As a rule they had to sulphur 
at least three times, the second occasion being just about flowering 
time, when there was no great amount of foliage, tlie third about two 
weeks later. When the foliage was full it would be found almost an 
impossibility to handle it. 

A delegate from Salisbury said that the question of irrigation had 
not been touched upon. The vines required irrigation, but he wished 
to know whether the class of water obtainable was suitable. The 
water contained a fair amount of magnesia. He was growing 
Grenache grapes for wine. 

Mr. Laffer said that the best plan would be to submit water for 
analysis, in order to ascertain the exact mineral contents, and then 
they could judge whether it was suitable or not. Irrigation was not 
required for Grenache vines for wine in the Salisbury district; the 
natural rainfall should be suflfiicent. 

Fruit Tree and Vine Pruning. 

Mr. F. Coleman said in regard to the question of pruning, which 
had been incidentally referred to, he would like to point out that the 
Clare Branch of the Agricultural Bureau had been conducting prun¬ 
ing demonstrations and competitions for some time, and they had 
been a great success. He thought that some of the Branches in that 
district should institute fruit tree pruning competitions. Excellent 
work of that kind had been done at McLaren Vale, but not in con¬ 
nection with the Agricultural Bureau. There was scope for the 
young members to take an active interest in the pruning of vines 
and fruit trees, and he thought it would be an advantage for some of 
the Branches to take up the work. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUIT, PLANTS, ETC. 

During the month of February, 1917, 2,457bush. of fresh fruits, 
10,828bush. of bananas, 577 bags of potatoes, 10 packages of vegetables, 
34 packages of plants, trees, and bulbs, and 1,207 empty wine casks, &c., 
were examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the 
“Vine. Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910'”?. 
546bush. of bananas were destroyed, being overripe, and 252 wipe 
casks, &c., were fumigated. Under the Federal Commerce Act 500 
packages of dried fruit and 558 packages of preserved fruit were ex¬ 
ported to oversea markets. These were consigned to London. Under 
the Federal Quarantine Act 779 packages of seeds, fruits, plants, bulbs, 
etc., were examined and admitted from oversea sources. 
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SOME COMMON TROUBLES OF THE COW. 


In the course of an address before the members of the Pompoota 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, the Government Veterinary Lec¬ 
turer (Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.R.O.V.S.) mentioned that dairymen 
in that locality would be faced with a run of troubles that would crop 
up with great persistency, but mostly they would be of such a nature 
that they could be easily dealt with at the outset. 

Confining their attention to the cow as a dairy animal, they would 
find that the amount of milk and the duration of the milking period 
would be very materially affected by proper management. The cow 
that was not naturally a good milker might be kept in the dairy as a 
fairly profitable milker if properly looked after. On the other hand, 
if milked at irregular periods, and fed in irregular ways, she certainly 
would not be a profitable milker. There was no need for him to em¬ 
phasise the advantages of keeping records of their cows. From his 
very earliest days that feature of dairying had been impressed upon 
him. The men who composed his audience particularly needed to 
know the value of their cows, and that could only eventuate through 
the medium of records, which entailed practically no expense, and only 
a few moments of the dairyman’s time. He certainly concurred with 
those of his colleagues who preached that doctrine. It enabled the cow 
owner to discover whether a cow was worth keeping or not. 

Essential points in connection with the cow were the methods and 
times of feeding, including watering, and also housing. In the latter 
connection nothing elaborate or expensive was needed; a straw stack 
would possibly suffice. They would find it necessary in these parts 
to thus protect their beasts against the elements in this manner for 
some months in the year. 

The Influence of Temperature. 

They had experienced the early morning cold, and at such times the 
cow was functionally active, and required a little attention before giving 
her morning milk. The sudden drop of the temperature in such river 
districts as Pompoota had something to do with two or three common 
ailments they met with. It also seriously affected the regular milk flow. 
He knew of no domestic animal which responded more to punctuality 
than the cow. If she knew a regular hour for milking she would so 
adapt herself to give the best returns. Choice of feed was an essential 
factor. Too much sappy green feed, lucerne, &c., was liable to cause 
the best mannered cow to overdo it. If she had a chance of getting 
dew-wet or shower-wet lucerne, or possibly lucerne from which the 
river water had been drained and so forth, there was the danger of 
rapid fermentation in the paunch. That could be very materially 
checked by a systematic method of giving dry feed, somewhere about 
milking time. It did not matter whether before or after; both times 
had their merits. The combined method of lucerne feeding and syste- 
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malic dry feeding would considerably lessen the possibility of blowing 
or bloating, as it was so called, than if the cow rushed into her feed in 
the early morning and gulped as if she would burst. They should 
understand that when the cow fed in that manner it was rushed down 
into the paunch (which had a capacity of about 50galls.) only partially 
chewed. It was just sufficiently chewed to enable it to go down; the 
whole amount had to be rcchewed as cud. He would like to lay stress 
upon that point. Some people seemed sceptical regarding the fact 
that the cow would bring up such a large amount and chew 
it all again. But it was true, and within the third part of 
24-hours ’ day the whole would have been chewed as cud, She 
accomplished that in some sort of restful position; in the 
shade she would set to work and wilfully vomit up parts of the 
material in her paunch. That matter was very much softer than when 
it went down, and the effort of bringing it up causes a certain amount 
of juice to come into the mouth, which aids her in her work. The cow 
would give one or two chews on one side, and passing it over to the 
other, keep on chewing. She would chew it 66 times on an average 
before letting it down again. Mr. Place explained that that food did 
not go down again to the paunch, but into the third stomach, staying 
but a little while in the fourth, until the whole of the nutritious matter 
had been absorbed and the remainder released to the bowels. The 
speaker explained the functions of the bowels, and the method of blood 
supply to the liver. If the process of food digestion was interfered 
with or those functions impeded in their work bad results Avould natu¬ 
rally follow. They would readily recognise that the first interference 
with those functions would be failure to chew the cud. It would result 
in the whole of the process from the return of the cud to the third, 
stomach and onwards being interfered with and retarded, and therefore 
one of the earliest symptoms of a cow off color was apparent in the 
failure of the cow to chew her cud regularly or evidencing difficulty 
in doing so. If, on being watched, she was found to be uneasy and 
made an effort to bring up the food and failed, made a stronger effort 
and failed again, it would then be advisable to give that cow something 
to open her bowels. 

Drenching the Cow. 

He had advised them not to drench horses, hut they had no need to 
be so particular in respect to the cow. They .should pass the left hand 
over the head of the cow with their fingers in her mouth, and place 
the bottle containing the material in her mouth, and when she began 
to swallow they could let the whole of it run out fast without any risk 
of choking her. Many drenches were given to cows too hot. What 
might seem the right temperature to the man may be uncomfortably 
hot in the mouth of the cow. The best way of determining the right 
heat was to pour a little of the material into one’s hand, and if too 
hot to hold to wait until it cooled a little. 

After a cow had filled herself with damp lucerne it would be found 
that it was rapidly being converted into gas. The animal would first 
begin tp fill out on the ,left side, where four-fifths of the paunch lies. 
The V indentation or cavity in the left flank disappeared, and shortly 
afterward^ the right side swelled too, and the cow generally would 
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begin to swell. In the ordinary way no material inconvenience would 
occur if it did not go any further than that stage. Having noticed 
that, however, they would do well to give her something to open her 
bowels. If they delayed and found her and some of her companions 
blowing up very rapidly they might soon find them with their toes 
turned up and resembling greatly a reversed milking stool. When 
that acute stage was arrived at, it was time to do something in a hurry. 
One of the remedies was stabbing. 

Stabbing. 

There were worse things than stabbing. If they stabbed the cow 
they would, of course, spoil the hide, and perhaps not save the cow. 
Therefore if the hide was considered more valuable than the cow he 
would hesitate about stabbing. If, however, they thought that stab* 
bing was going to save the cow the method of procedure was most 
simple. If stabbing became necessary there should be no delay; the 
sooner done the better. There was a special instrument for that; work; 
it consisted simply of a wooden handle and dagger fitted in a tube, 
which should be inserted into the paunch. The dagger should then 
he pulled out and the tube left in. Where should they stab her? 
The answer was on the left-hand side. Why? Because the swelling 
on the right-hand side was pushing the small bowels into range of the 
proposed incision, and there would be little hope of a desirable 
recovery. On the left there was about 2ft. of space in which they 
could work with safety; it could do no harm and might do a lot of 
good. Putting a hand on the shoulder of the animal they should drive 
the instrument downwards with a turning movement in so doing. 
They would then move the instrument backwards and forwards, and 
on pulling it out there would be a rush of gas. If they held a naked 
light out from the cow the gas would give them 2ft. or 3ft. of blue 
flame. That gas represented the gas generated from carbide mixed 
with other inflammable gas. Having allowed all the gas to escape 
they would then pull out the tube and dab tar on the w r ound and the 
cow would be well again in a few days if they did not let her overfeed 
herself on the greenfeed again. If they did not possess a special 
instrument he suggested the use of a pocket knife or carving knife. 
An ordinary pocket knife blade would suffice if sharp enough. Having 
driven that pocket knife blade into the same position, and as directed 
in using the special instrument, they should give it a half turn and 
leave it in the cow. That would prevent the gas from getting in 
between the paunch and the skin. Giving the knife a half turn and 
beeping it in would keep the two holes together and thus enable the gas 
to escape freely. If the gas got between the skin and the paunch the 
cow would take a longer time to recover. Personally he would use a 
carving knife in preference to a dull-bladed ordinary knife. An inch 
cut was all that was necessary to allow the free exit of the gas. A 
rubber or lead tube would take the place of the tube as used in con¬ 
nection with the special instrument. Stabbing was a method of 
extreme urgency ; there were half a dozen other things they would do 
without making a hole in the skin, but stabbing was first and foremost 
as a preventive measure if they had to turn their cows on to lucerne. 
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Other Methods. 

Another method of treatment was to tar a bit of thick rope, say, 2in., 
or wood of the same diameter; place the tarred rope or wood across the 
mouth and fasten it on to the horns with sufficiently strong string to 
prevent the cow from getting it out of its mouth. Her efforts to do 
that would cause her to slobber profusely, and the wind would be 
belched up with immediate relief. The mouth being kept open and 
the tar being obnoxious caused her to chew vigorously, and thus a large 
amount of saliva would be produced. Perhaps the cow would Hot seem 
bad enough for gagging in that way. Perhaps she was accustomed to 
blow up regularly after feeding, and if she seemed uncomfortable 
there were half a dozen things they could do. A dab of Stockholm tar 
on her nose or along her tongue was an effective method of relief in 
such cases. A tablespoonful of mustard would answer the same 
purpose, or some baking soda on the back of her tongue, or a handful 
of ordinary common salt. If they found these remedies were slow in 
acting a quicker result could be obtained by pouring into the mouth 
2ozs. or 3ozs. of-photographer’s hyposulphite mixed with warm water 
and used as a drench. If hyposulphite were not available some form 
of ammonia would do. Baking ammonia or carbonate, say, a teaspoon¬ 
ful mixed with honey or molasses and put into the mouth would give 
quick relief. Scrubbing ammonia used in the same way would also 
prove effective. Burning feathers under her nose w r ould also answer 
the purpose, inasmuch as they w T ere productive of ammonia so treated. 
Sulphur burnt under the cow’s nose would also give relief. Failing that 
a handful of wood ashes or charcoal (the latter ground up) and mixed 
with a little milk would speedily cause an absorption of the gas in the 
inside. With any of those methods taken in time there was every 
chance of saving the cow r , and he urged them not to hesitate if she was 
blowing. If on the other hand she only became blown slightly after 
each meal they should give her something to keep her bow r els open. 
For that purpose Jib. of Glauber’s salts, which were sulphate of soda, 
or Epsom salts, dissolved in warm water, would give relief 
in 12 hours. If the cow was inclined to gripe they should put something 
warming with the.salts, say, a teaspoonful or tablespoonful of ginger, 
some mustard, pepper, or peppermint, and the gripe would be lessened. 
Roughage, such as neglected lucerne, the fibrous material from the 
lucerne, was not easily macerated in the paunch. The purgative did 
not at times shift this material, and if that was the trouble they should 
administer nux vomica in tincture form, say, 10 to 12 drops, perhaps 
twice a day for a few days. With that treatment she would chew her 
cud more regularly, and they would see the dew on her nose and the 
brightness in her eye which would indicate that she was feeling 
decidedly better. 

Dry Bible. 

Dealing with dry bible, Mr. Place said that if dry cows were turned 
out on the back country with nothing but thin stubble and a plentiful 
supply of sand they would naturally get considerably dry in their 
insides*# It paid dairymen to put their dry stock on moderately good 
feed, and if they did that there would not be much talk of dry bible. 
Like most common ailments it covered a lot of conditions, and acute 
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indigestion undoubtedly gave the name to the disease. In that state 
they would find the food in the third stomach as dry as dust and as 
hard as slate and of that color. They would find the food had onlyt 
gone a little w r ay in and then out again, and through the bowels. There 
would be traces of acute indigestion, congestion, and inflammation. 
That was a deficiency disease, and it would be the same if they were 
up to their iu>cks in stubble. Stubble might be very good when first 
stripped, but if left standing for some weeks it was useless. It soon 
became like tubes of thin blown glass. All nutriment would be 
bleached out by the sun and only the siliceous matter in the straw 
remained. Acres and acres of this class of feed would only represent 
starvation. 

Anemia. 

He came now 1o another class of disease—the cow form of 
anemia. They could discover when the animal was anemic by a 
bluish glaze cast across the eyes and the turning up of the whitish 
scum over the eye. The cloudiness was caused through poor circulation 
of the smaller vessels in the front of the eye which could not properly 
nourish it. That was aggravated with (he visits of flies, such as 
the ordinary house fly, biting stable fly, and March fly; and, on the 
edge of the river farms, of mosquitoes, gnats, and so forth. A cow 
affected in that way would lose her normal condition and go down. 
Treatment at that stage was not very satisfactory. At first the cow’s 
shoulders seemed tender in walking, and her eyes were affected. A few 
doses of quinine, say, a teaspoonful or from 30 to 40 grains, with 
molasses, or something similar given as a drench twice a day was an 
effective remedy. The third form of drv bible, said to be caused 
through eating the eggs of worms, caused weakness and loss of con¬ 
dition and general scouring. They would do well to give the cow 
first of all a purgative dose of salts, and then nux vomica and iron, and 
sulphate of iron was the most valuable and cheapest form in 
which they could give it Half an ounce of sulphate of iron given 
with meals or simply with warm water once or twice a day when the 
cow was in that condition would soon make her better. Then came 
the question of differentiation of these three forms of dry bible, and 
the remedies to use: Tt was quite easy, and there was no harm in 
mixing all the drugs. Most cow doctoring was of the * * hit and miss” 
variety. They could use all the drugs at once, and they would do no 
harm and perhaps obtain a good result. The probable doses required 
would be two a day, or perhaps three, for several days. 

Red Water. 

Connected with the second form of dry bible was red water. He 
was given to understand they were not troubled with that in their 
district; higher itp and lower down the Murray they were troubled 
with it. The symptoms reveal that the cow went off color. She ceased 
to chew her cud as usual, her bowels w T ere bound up, appetite went, arid 
she seemed uncomfortable in passing her water, which was tinged. Tt 
could be most simply described as darker than ordinarily. In a day 
or two it became blood-tinged, and in a few days quite red. She 
would grind her teeth, her eyes sunk into her head, and she went down. 
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At that stage it would be just as well to make a post-mortem. For 
treatment in the earlier stages Mr. Place recommended iron and quinine 
when the water was colored. In two or three days she should be well 
again. That form of red water was closely connected with the failure 
of the liver to do its work, which was the accompaniment of other 
forms of dry bible. They would find the gall bag contained veiy 
much more than it should, and varying from inky blackness to golden 
yellow. Of course they were aware it should be a greenish yellow. 
There would be a condition of friable liver in which a man’s finger 
could sink into it. The kidneys were also affected. They became 
inflamed, dark, and full of blood. 

Mammitis. 

Unfortunately they would experience more than one or two cases of 
mammitis. For two reasons—one was through germs that the cow 
picked up, and that form was contagious, and the other eventuated on 
account of the fact that a large number of dairymen w r ere new at the 
business, and possibly had gone into it with the idea of having a milking 
machine on four legs which only had to be placed in the bail to squirt 
the milk down. They should realise they w T ere dealing with a very 
complex organ. The cow in its wild state produced very little milk. 
She might remain in milk for three or four months, but after the first 
month she would give very little. Such a cow was of very little use, 
and, therefore, they bred an animal that would give large quantities 
of milk for a very long time. Now that w r as a totally unnatural con¬ 
dition for the cow, but it was one necessary for her and for the dairy¬ 
man and others. Mammitis in another form might be caused through 
an injury to the udder. Sometimes a man’s boot came in contact with 
the udder and that caused a form of mammitis. Sudden change in the 
weather or the drop in the temperature in the early morning was 
another cause. The cow’s udder was becoming functionally active at 
the time, and the cold had the same effect upon it as upon the fingers 
and toes of human beings. It caused a congested condition of the 
blood of the udder. It was a most common cause of the trouble. 

Contagious mammitis was caused by one of those ever present germs 
which sometimes entered a cow’s udder through the teat or duct 
through the cow lying on the ground. It also entered the blood 
which circulated through the cow’s udder. Jbey could guard against 
the entry of those germs into the udder by looking after the cows and 
keeping them clean. They should not milk the cows on to the ground 
but into the pail. If they did that another cow might become infected 
through standing and stamping in the stall, and perhaps lying down 
in it. When they found a quarter was bad they should not hesitate 
in their treatment. They would notice that the symptoms were prac¬ 
tically the same as in other forms. The bad quarter would become 
hard, especially the teat, and a little knob would appear on the root of 
the teat. The duct would feel hard and corish in the hand; the quarter 
would get hot and swell; the milk would get curdly and cheesy; it 
would smell like high cheese, because all the germs were in the udder— 
they were actually cheese-making. Fermentation was going on in the 
milk produced in that quarter. If they experienced the trouble in a 
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contagious form they would find more than one cow affected with it, 
or showing symptoms at intervals of a few days. 

Regarding the treatment, Mr. Place urged his hearers to treat every 
case as if possibly contagious. Contagion implied isolation. If there 
was a possibility of doing so they should turn the cow and her calf out 
from the rest and leave them to fight it out between them. One very 
important point in connection with isolation was that they handle her 
only after having finished with the other cows, and use no material that 
they used for the rest. He instanced a case where a dairyman had 
been treating and isolating the cows infected, but had been using 
the same material on the healthy cows. That, of course, was 
useless. He was really carrying out an inoculation experiment. 
They should not milk her on to the ground or into a bucket used for 
other cows, and the milk should be buried with a little lime. The 
germs would not survive that treatment. It should not be thrown on 
to the dung heap where the flies and fowls would root it up and infect 
the land. Elbow grease was an essential factor in the successful treat¬ 
ment of the cow. Hot soapsuds should be rubbed into the udder and 
photographer’s hyposulphite given as a drench for two or three days. 
The soap should be shredded into hot water. That and elbow grease 
made a fine embrocation. The cow’s udder should be rubbed perfectly 
dry with a branbag. If she was allowed to go out wet with the udder 
in that delicate condition through the rubbing she would come in worse 
than she went out. They should relieve the bad quarter when it seems 
too full of milk. They would probably have a teat syphon recommended 
to them. That syphon was of very little use unless for the purpose of 
injecting material into the udder. The idea of doing that was to kill 
the germs. Any antiseptic solution was suitable for that. 

There were a number of things they could squirt into the udder. A 
3 per cent, or 4 per cent, solution of boracic acid, sav, 4ozs. or 5ozs., 
was good. A big pinch into a teacup of warm water, allowed to dis¬ 
solve, injected into the udder was effective. That should be repeated 
on the third day, and on the third day after that. Such injections 
would bring the quarter back into use. Some people held that that 
treatment was no good. In many cases it was not. Perchloride of 
mercury was a most useful remedy; it was used in a very high dilution, 
and obtainable in tabloid form, one of which would give a strength of 
one in 1,000 dissolved in a pint of water, or one in 2,000 dissolved in two 
pints. No metal should come in contact with that drug. Glass 
syringe, enamel, or earthenware should be used. Half a teacupful 
should be injected into the udder, or a teacupful in bad cases. One or 
two injections of that sort would have a very beneficial effect, and they 
could assist that treatment by rubbing in blue ointment twice a day. 
Blue ointment consisted of equal parts of mercury and lard. 

In cases where the quarter was absolutely rotten it was just as well 
to conduct a post mortem. They could, however, give the cow a 
good deal of relief by mixing equal parts of alcohol in the form of 
methylated spirits and glycerine, and rubbing the teats thoroughly 
with the mixture. They should also use phytolacca if procurable. 
Twenty drops mixed in molasses or a half a teacupful of soapsuds 
given three times a day would save bad cases sometimes. Indications 
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of hopeless cases were discharge at the nose, constipation of the 
bowels, general weakness, and inability to rise. She should be 
shifted to that position in which her blood circulated properly. He 
believed that if the cow w r as not left to lie in the position in which 
the blood flowed into the large organs, and given a little green stuff 
and some hot gruel in milk, she would probably get up on her legs 
and be ready for treatment. 


Milk Fever. 

Speaking of milk fever, Mr. Place said they would notice the 
symptoms in the cow paddling with her hind legs as if she wanted 
to pass w r at.er, and could not do it. In a few hours she would be off 
her legs, head thrown round the side, eyes closed, snoring, and look¬ 
ing almost dead. Years ago about 80 per cent, of the cows that went 
dow r n in that way never got up again. Even now 30 per cent, sur¬ 
vived in spite of the faulty treatment they received. A Dane formed 
the theory of injecting antiseptic solution into the cow’s udder that 
w r ould not damage the cells. That was iodide of potassium. He 
w r ould strip out all the milk and inject that into the bad quarter 
From 70 per cent, to 75 per cent, of his cases were a success. An 
Austrian found himself without iodine of potassium, and pumped in 
air. Following out the theory formed by the Austrian as the result 
of pumping air into the udder, he held that where there was pro¬ 
longed difficulty in calving, milk fever was seldom seen, as that gave 
time for the equalisation of the blood pressure. Personally, Mr. 
Place advised injections without stripping. If they followed that 
out they should fill the udder to the distention of a cow r in healthy 
milking condition, and prop her up on her breast. With 
regard to the apparatus for injecting, the teat syphon was 
quite sufficient. Surgical dealers would sell them milk fever 
outfits, and recommend them to fill the four quarters simul¬ 
taneously. If it were a case of rush, a clean quill % attached to 
a bicycle pump, and so arranged that there would be no leakage of 
air, would suffice. He did not recommend it in preference to the 
outfit, but only if the outfit w^ere not available. In a great majority 
of cases injections proved a success, and in a few hours the cow 
w r ould get up. Then they should treat her reasonably, giving her a 
little to eat. They should not overdo it. > If the material used on 
the cow was dirty, then a form of inflammation might set up, and 
cause a lot of trouble. 

Questions Answered 

In reply to a question, Mr. Place said old neglected lucerne was a 
cause of dry bible. He did not, mean old healthy lucerne. It w^as 
hard to digest, and the moulds caused irritation of the paunch. 

About the only certain way of diagnosing a case of sand was by 
the cow passing* it. It was a mere matter of guessw r ork, however. 
Tf the cow had been on sand-producing country and small herbage, 
and showed signs of trouble, they could then assume it was sand. 
It was* almost useless to attempt to shift the. sand by means of purga¬ 
tives, because the sand was in the paunch. The only way w r as to 
tone the cow up with vegetable, such as nux vomica, and also 
molasses. 
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Asked how to cure ordinary cow pox on the udder, Mr. Place sug¬ 
gested boracic acid or castor oil mixed in equal parts with ordinary 
oak varnish. After dressing the teats with ointment (carbolised 
vaseline was suitable), they would paint on. 

The main symptom of colic was the cow’s endeavor to relieve the 
pain by kicking at herself, and very often trotting around in a silly 
kind of way. Such behaviour would lead one to believe that there 
was muscular contraction of the bowels. When they noticed those 
indications of pain they should give the cow something to warm her 
inside. Ginger, mustard, or something similar could be used. 

Mr. Place stated that the slipping of calves was often a contagious 
disease, but fortunately it could be kept well under control. There 
was a preventive serum that could be used with some success. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on March 14th, there being present Messrs. G. R. Laffer (in the 
chair), A. M. Dawkins, T. 11. Williams, C. J. Tuckwell, Col. Rowell, 
Professor Perkins, and the Acting Secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis). 
Apologies were received for the absence of Messrs. F. Coleman and 
J. Miller. 

Conference of Dairy Factories. 

A subcommittee, consisting of Professor Perkins and Messrs. C. J. 
Tuckwell and A. M. Dawkins, was appointed to undertake arrange¬ 
ments for the Conference of Dairy Factory Representatives. 

Women's Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 

The following report was received from the subcommittee appointed 
to deal with this question:— 

Your committee has met and given due consideration to the ques¬ 
tion of banding together for a common purpose women interested in 
agricultural matters. Your committee approves of the proposal, and 
whilst recognising that no locality in the State should ultimately be 
shut out from the benefits of the scheme, suggests that the earlier 
Branches should be formed in the immediate neighborhood of existing 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, and as much as possible with the 
concurrence and help of members of these Branches. In this connection 
your committee submits for your approval the following recommen¬ 
dations : : — 

1. The association of the women of South Australia interested in 
agricultural matters, under the auspices of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture, wherever conditions permit of it. 

2. The adoption of the name of Women's Branches of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau in preference to Women's Clubs. 
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3. The membership of Women’s Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau to be confined to women alone. 

4. By mutual consent, and for a common purpose, joint meetings of 
both women’s and men’s Branches of the Agricultural Bureau may 
be held in the same locality. 

5. Women’s Branches of the Agricultural Bureau would be governed 
by the same rules as the men’s Branches, and would participate in the 
same privileges. 

6. As soon as a sufficient number of Women’s Branches have been 
formed, it is recommended that the Minister of Agriculture be asked 
to direct that the columns of the Journal of Agriculture be thrown 
open to questions of domestic economy and matters in which women 
are specially interested. 

Noxious Weeds Legislation. 

From the Conference of Lower North Branches was received a reso¬ 
lution to the effect that the Government should be requested to see that 
district councils carried out the provisions of the Noxious Weeds Act 
more strictly. It Was decided to forward the resolution to the Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture, and draw attention to the previous recommenda¬ 
tions of the Board in connection with this matter. 

Standard Fruit Case. 

The same conference also recommended that the standard fruit case 
regulations should be so altered as to make the provisions applicable to 
the metropolitan area only. The Board could not see its way to sup¬ 
port this proposal. 

West Coast Transport Facilities. 

The conference of Upper Eyre’s Peninsula Branches forwarded a 
resolution in support of the request of the Lower Eyre’s Peninsula 
Branches Conference, in favor of the provision of better transport 
facilities between the mainland and the West Coast. This was re¬ 
ferred to the Minister of Agriculture in support of the Board’s pre¬ 
vious recommendations. 

Wharfage Rates. 

The Upper Eyre’s Peninsula Branches Conference urged that the 
Board should request the Harbors Board to give to all ports in South 
Australia the same rates of wharfage, and similar facilities to those 
ruling on the River Murray, where the wharfage rates were on every 
5gaII. can of milk or cream Id., lOgall. 2d.; on every parcel of 141bs. 
or under, Id. These charges, in the case of milk and cream, covered 
the inward and outward dues on shipping and landing, and were met 
by the affixing to the package of a jetty toll stamp. It was decided to 
strongly recommend action in the direction suggested. 

Life Membership. 

On the recommendation of the Rameo Branch, the name of Mr. F. G. 
Rogers was added to the list of life members of the Agricultural 
Bureau. * 

New Members. 

Forty-four names were added to the rolls of existing Branches. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


SPEECH DAY. 

On Friday, March 30th, the annual speech day celebrations were held 
at the Rose worthy Agricultural College. The chair was occupied by 
the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. C. Goode). After the National 
Anthem had been sung, the Principal of the College (Mr. W. J. Cole- 
batch) presented his report, which was heartily approved. He said:— 

The PRiNcmAL’s Report. 

To-day brings to a close the thirty-second scholastic year of Rose- 
worthy College. Since the institution was established" 633 students 
have passed through its doors, and of these 234, or 38.39 per cent., have 
carried off the college diploma. These figures may be viewed with a 
certain degree of satisfaction, and I believe there are few public men 
who would deny the past students of this college the right to claim a 
share in the dissemination of agricultural knowledge and the institu¬ 
tion of improved farming modes and practices throughout our State. 
Nevertheless, 1 recognise that the College would not be performing its 
true function were the facts otherwise. In order that it may discharge 
in a full measure its obligations to the community, a technical college 
such as this should extend its sphere of influence in an ever-widening 
circle through the medium of its past students, both graduates and 
non-graduates. Let it be clearly understood, however, that I am far 
from subscribing to the opinion that these young men on leaving col¬ 
lege would be wise to regard themselves as agricultural missionaries, 
ordained to carry the torchlight of agricultural progress to their less 
fortunate brothers on the land. Whether or not they will ultimately 
help to improve the system of rural production in vogue in their re¬ 
spective districts is a matter that is less dependent upon their scientific 
knowledge than upon their inherent capacity to apply the education 
acquired here to the every-day problems of the farm. 

Education the Greatest Need. 

It cannot be too often impressed upon the young men as they venture 
forth from the college with a full store of scientific principles and a 
minimum of responsibility, that their greatest need is still education, 
and that if they are well advised, they will occupy themselves largely 
during the early period of their post-graduate careers in absorbing 
the valuable knowledge, empirical though it be, which has been hard 
won in the school of experience by men of riper years. It is recorded 
of Lord Bacon that, being interested in agriculture, he gathered to¬ 
gether the best books of his day touching upon the subject, and when 
he had perused them, he ordered his servant to remove them all into 
the garden and burn them, for the reason that they dealt with agri¬ 
cultural practices instead of agricultural principles. Obviously it 
would simplify the question of agricultural education if it were possible 
to conform to the high standard set up by this famous philosopher, 
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but unfortunately we are still forced to admit that modern agriculture 
is essentially a combination of science and art. The art or practice of 
agriculture is an indefinite subject with innumerable ramifications, 
which render it unusually complex and difficult to comprehend. This 
phase of agriculture can only be thoroughly grasped in so far as it con¬ 
cerns the character of man’s particular environment, and then only 
after many years of actual personal experience. (Hear, hear.) 

Principles and Practice. 

It is clear, therefore, that in the brief space of an agricultural 
college designed for young lads between 15 and 20 years of age, there 
can be no room for an exhaustive course on the art of agriculture in 
the broadest acceptation of the term. There is, however, at this stage 
in the agricultural development of the State a very pressing demand 
for young men properly trained in the arts or practices that obtain 
throughout the temperate regions of the Commonwealth, as well as in 
agricultural science. At Rose worthy College the importance of skill 
in the practical operations of a farm has always been stressed hitherto, 
and in my view this is unquestionably the proper policy to pursue. 
This does not imply that the inculcation of agricultural science at 
Roseworthy is relegated to a position of secondary importance. On 
the contrary, I concur with those who hold that more time might well 
be devoted at agricultural colleges to the study of the contributing 
sciences, and their relationship with agriculture. Indeed, 1 am keenly 
desirous, so soon as a favorable opportunity presents itself, of dupli¬ 
cating the present block of science rooms, so that the curriculum may 
be expanded in the direction of agricultural botany, economic my¬ 
cology, agricultural zoology, economic parasitology, veterinary science, 
and allied subjects. This will entail a certain outlay of public money, 
but the attitude of public men to-day towards education is liberal, and 
I have therefore every confidence that when the piping days of peace 
return to us, and a project such as this, which aims at improving the 
standard of agricultural education in every important particular, will 
not be rejected for economic reasons. Of all the avenues of expendi¬ 
ture of public money, one of the last to be obstructed should be that 
which leads towards the development of agricultural education and 
rural prosperity. In this connection, I may be permitted to draw 
your attention to the fact that it is essential 'to have a knowledge of 
the principles underlying agricultural practices, in order to under¬ 
stand them and be in a position to adapt, modify, and develop them 
along rational lines, as circumstances may suggest. 

The Trained Farmer. 

Those who are wont to indulge in crystal gazing in the hope of 
divining a royal road to success for the man on the land will probably 
be unanimous in the opinion that if the business of farming in Aus¬ 
tralia is to continue to be a prosperous avocation, it must attract to it 
young men who are equipped with a sound agricultural education. 
(Heir, tear.) Nevertheless, there is no calling in life in regard to 
which the need for preparatory training in study is held in such low 
estimation. It is frequently stated that we are living in the age of the 
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specialist, and yet the business of rural production, which will tax 
the ingenuities of the most versatile individual, is freely engaged upon 
by men who are wholly untutored, both in the art and the science of 
farming. There are approximately 40,000 men, or one-fifth of the 
total male population of the State, directly concerned in the raising 
of primary products in our State, and the number of young lads be¬ 
tween 15 and 25 years of age, is over 25,000; and yet, notwithstanding 
the facilities offered by successive Governments for land settlement, 
the percentage of young lads above the minimum age who seek an agri¬ 
cultural education at Roseworthy College is less than one-tenth per 
cent. This is much too low for a State that is largely dependent upon 
agriculture, and I venture to express a hope that in the halcyon days 
of the future the benefits conferred by the State Agricultural College 
upon those who elected to take the prescribed course of instruction will 
become mote widely known and appreciated. (Hear, hear.) 

The Classification of Cereals. 

Turning from the general question of agricultural education to the 
events that have transpired at this College during the past year, I wish, 
in the first place, to emphasise the value of the work undertaken in 
connection with the collation, classification, and identification of 
cereals. Starting from a small nucleus of varieties, we have now close 
upon a thousand different named types in the cereal catalogue, and 
by means of botanical and agricultural characters, it is hoped to reduce 
this chaotic assemblage to an orderly arrangement of types, and thus 
dispel the general confusion of thought that enshrouds the subject of 
cereal varieties at the present time. This, to me, is a most useful piece 
of w T ork, and it should lead ultimately to the establishment of an official 
Cereal Register, and a uniform system of nomenclature, both of which 
will simplify and facilitate the tasks of the plant breeder and cereal 
specialist. (Hear, hear.) The only change in the personnel of the 
staff during the year has resulted from war conditions. Mr. E. G. 
Stephens, B.Se., the assistant chemist, has arrived in England in con¬ 
nection with munition laboratory work, and his place has recently been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. L. Hodgson. (Applause.) 

Students and Soldiers. 

We are proud to recall that since the outbreak of war 150 of our 
old students have rallied to the colors. (Applause.) Seventeen of 
them are commissioned officers, and many others have qualified for 
similar promotion from the ranks. With so many brave fellows re¬ 
presenting their old college amid the dangers of the battle front, we 
cannot hope to escape wholly from the saddening consequences of war¬ 
fare, and it is one of our most painful duties to-day to record the loss 
of those of our lads who have paid the full cost of their whole-hearted 
devotion to the British Empire. The names of those who have been 
reported killed during the past year are L. G. Morrison, F. Inglis, 
F. F. Berry, J. A. B. Stevenson, and K. B. Gordon. Of those who 
have been through the turmoil of battle and have been spared to enjoy 
the rewards of their meritorious services, there are two whose deeds 
have won for them the coveted Military Cross. Captain J. S. Malpas, 
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Gold Medallist in 1909, was awarded the distinction “for conspicuous 
gallantry in action.” A similar military decoration was won by 
Captain J. L. Sandford, who was a student here during 1905 and 1906. 
In the department of learning we take pleasure in congratulating Mr. 
Cyril F. Stephens on gaining the B.Sc. degree in agriculture at the 
Adelaide University. Mr. Stephens and also Mr. F. H. Dealy, who 
has almost completed his degree course in agricultural science, are also 
to be commended for their action in joining the Expeditionary Forces 
at the conclusion of their studies. (Applause.) In this connection I 
should mention also Mr. F. E. Watson, M.A., B.Sc., who recently re¬ 
turned from the Edinburgh University, and is now in the ranks of the 
Australian Engineers. (Applause.) 


New Record Established. 

Finally, we have to review the scholastic records of our present 
students. The young" men who are leaving us to-day have passed 
through some strenuous times since they enrolled as students. Al¬ 
though we have had two extraordinary heavy harvests to cope with, 
and being low in man strength, the senior class of 1916-17 has been 
afforded exceptional opportunities of acquiring manual skill in farm¬ 
ing operations. (Laughter.) That they have stood well up to the 
collar throughout is significant of an earnest desire to qualify them¬ 
selves for the.college diploma. Although in a sense they have ex¬ 
perienced relatively hard times, yet they have also enjoyed certain 
privileges which will leave a lasting impression on their memories. I 
refer to the shearing trip at Concordia, and the excursion to Mount 
Crawford. (Applause.) Mr. Murray’s generosity to Roseworthy 
College and its students is well known and very highly appreciated, 
and it is with pleasure that I received his permission to have one of 
his portraits hung in the College. I take this opportunity also of 
pointing out that we have now on the wall of this room a complete set 
of portraits of the former principals of this institution from its incep¬ 
tion in 1883. The diploma results of 1916-17 have established a new 
record, and one for which those responsible deserve our heartiest con¬ 
gratulations. Their diploma average works out at 80.17 per cent., 
whereas the previous record is 75.72 per cent., gained in the year 1909. 
These results are remarkably even, less than 2 \ per cent, separating 
the extremes. (Applause.) The gold medallist of the year—Mr. Frank 
Riggs—has earned 81.7 per cent of the available marks, Mr. Gordon 
Sweeney has gained 80.12 per cent., and Mr. W. H. Lewcock 80.05 
per cent. These three have thus secured first-class diplomas, and Mr. 
Victor O’Grady, with 79.67 per cent., and Mr. Kenneth Catt, with 
79.33 per cent., have gained diplomas of the second class. (Applause.) 
To these young men I extend, on behalf of the College, our heartfelt 
wishes for their future prosperity and success. We look to them to 
bring yet more honor and renown to their old College by their future 
actions and conduct. In conclusion, I wish to proffer our sincere 
thanks to those who have so kindly contributed prizes and medals 
for competition among our students. 
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The Minister's Tribute. 

The Minister of Agriculture, in a comprehensive address, referred 
eulogistically to Mr. Colebatch's capabilities and success as principal. 
He had heard with satisfaction the principal’s opinion that any reason¬ 
able expenditure on rural education and development was fully 
justified. He hoped shortly to be able to announce the inauguration 
of a vigorous policy of agricultural expansion and land development 
generally. 

Agricultural Expansion. 

It was essential that the State should be prepared to continue ex¬ 
penditure on the stimulation and promotion of production, in order 
that, it might be able to overtake the huge financial burdens that were 
piling up. In regard to the settlement of unoccupied Crown lands, 
the practice of sending men out into the mallee to battle unaided 
against the great difficulties of pioneering must be altered. He trusted 
to be able to secure legislative authority to have such lands cleared 
in advancement of occupation—by that he meant 200 or 300 acres 
thoroughly and absolutely cleared, so that the new settler would then 
have every chance of obtaining a satisfactory crop each season, and 
go ahead with his operations. It was intended to continue the re¬ 
clamation of the Murray swamp lands as rapidly as possession could 
be obtained, and go on with the irrigation of the high lands. That 
progressive policy must also be extended to the South-East, where 
there were many thousands of acres of fertile country requiring only 
efficient drainage to enable it to become highly productive. He looked 
forward to the time when stockraising would be conducted in the 
South-East on a much larger scale than at present. One of the 
greatest problems which the State had to face was represented by the 
recurring droughts. He urged the farmers to make provision in the 
good years for the lean periods. The Government had determined to 
set the community an example in that respect by the conservation of 
a national fodder reserve, which would render it possible to tide some 
of the more valuable stock over times of great stress. For that pur¬ 
pose lucerne wmuld be grown on reclaimed swamp lands along the 
Murray, which, owing to their inaccesihle nature, could not be settled 
in the ordinary way. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. H. Crawford (President of the Royal Agricultural Society), 
Mr. G. Jeffrey (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agricul¬ 
ture), Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Mr. A. J. Murray, 
the Hon. W. Hannaford, M.L.C., and Mr. Hague, M.P., also spoke. 

Diplomas and Prizes. 

Mrs. John Warren then distributed the trophies and prizes. 

In Order of Merit 

Diplomas of the First Class.—Frank Riggs, with honors in agriculture, dairying, 
bookkeeping, aviculture, and omology; Gordon Sweeney, with honors in viticulture, 
surveying, and aviculture; William Hartley Lewcock, with honors in viticulture, 
fruit culture, and aviculture. 

Diplomas of the Second^ Class.--Kenneth Clifford Catt, with honors in survey- 
lag; Victor Thomas O ’Grady, with honors in bookkeeping and cenology. 
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Prise List—Third Year Students. 

Gold Medal (presented by the Boyal Agricultural and Horticultural Society foi 
the highest aggregate in all diploma subjects), Frank Riggs. 

College second prize, Gordon Sweeney. 

Old Students 9 Cup (presented by the Agricultural College Old Students * Asso¬ 
ciation for the highest aggregate in agriculture and veterinary science), Frank 
Biggs- 

Viticulture (presented by Mr. R. H. Martin), William Hartley Lewcock. 

Fruit Culture (presented by Mr. George Quinn), William Hartley Lewcock. 

Oenology (presented by the South Australian Vinegrowers' Association), Victor 
Thomas O'Grady. 

Chemistry (presented by Mr. J. H. Phillips, B.Sc.), Victor Thomas O'Grady. 

Veterinary Science (presented by Mr. F. E. Place, M.R.C.V.S., B.V.Sc.), William 
Hartley Lewcock. 

Practical Examination (presented by the members of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture), William Hartley Lewcock. 

Outside Work (presented by the Albert Molineux Memorial Trust), Frank Riggs. 

Ploughing (presented by Professor Perkins), Francis Foster Cobham. 

Special Prize for Study of Farm Seeds and Grains (presented by Mr. Charles 
Whiting), Gordon Sweeney. 

Special Prize for Surveying (presented by Mr. H. C. Pritchard), Kenneth Clif 
ford Catt. 

Special Prize for Sheep Dressing (presented by Mr. R. C. Scott), William Hart¬ 
ley Lewcock. 

Second Year Students. 

Silver Medal (presented by the Albert Molineux Memorial Trust), Cecil Joseph 
Ricenorth. 

College Second Prize, Oswald Bowden. 

Agriculture and Farm Diaries (presented by the Principal), Cecil Joseph Rice- 
north. 

Viticulture (presented by Mr. H. Buring), Cecil Joseph Ricenorth. 

Fruit Culture (presented by Mr. H. E. Laffer), Cecil Joseph Ricenorth. ,* 

Veterinary Science (presented by the Principal), Cecil Joseph Ricenorth. 

Agricultural Botany (presented by Mr. A. J. Adams, M.A.), John Omagh 
Robinson. 

Outside Work (presented by the Albert Molineux Memorial Trust), John Omagh 
Robinson. 

First Year Students . 

Silver Medal (presented by Mr. A. L. Brunkhorst), Harry Kingsley Lewcock. 

College Second Prize, Harry Ronald Haselgrove. 

Agriculture and Farm Diaries (presented by the Principal), Harry Ronald Hasel¬ 
grove and Harry Kingsley Lewcock (equal). 

Botany (presented by Mr. A. J. Adams, M.A.), Harry Kingsley Lewcock. 

Outside Work (presented by the Albert Molineux Memorial Trust), David 
Haynes Preston. 

At the instance of Mr. Colebatch the Minister and Mrs. Warren 
were accorded an enthusiastic vote of thanks, after which the National 
Anthem was again sung. Prior to leaving the College the visitors 
were entertained at morning tea by the staff. 
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GUMMING OF APRICOT TREES. 

In a communication addressed to a fruitgrower who had sought 
information in reference to the gumming of young apricot trees 
from exposed wounds, and its relation to the time at which the prun¬ 
ing was done, the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) offers 
some suggestions of considerable importance. “‘Gum* of this 
nature,” said Mr. Quinn, “is simply sap which has been exposed 
and congealed or changed by contact with external agencies. Fre¬ 
quently, however, the change is made in stone fruits through the 
agency of fungi which have gained an entrance via wounds of a 
greater or lesser extent or even by means of the buds which are less 
able to resist than the more solid bark. The exudation via wounds 
made by pruning is increased when the pruning is performed at a 
time when' the sap is still slightly liquid, but not actively flowing, as 
it is when the tree is making or sustaining, foliage. One cannot say 
that early, medium, or late pruning after the leaves have fallen will 
give rise to it in any given season, for the simple reason that in our 
climate the solidifying of the sap is scarcely completed some years 
before it begins to liquefy again. In cold, dry winters the tree 
either goes more completely to rest, and the solidification of the sap 
is more complete, or the closing up of the channels at the cuts is more 
rapidly attained by natural processes of cauterization (drying). 

“In a year like the present, the peeled-off bark, especially on young 
trees, even at midwinter reveals a moisture to the touch in the sap 
layers, and when the weather is consistently wet, so that the cut ends 
do not dry up, this sap is bound to exude and congeal into gum. 
Unless wound fungi find a lodgment on these cut ends the gum will 
solidify as soon as the weather turns dry and form a sort of natural 
plaster. 

“In respect to artificial dressings to prevent injury, grafting waxes 
will not as a rule adhere to moist surfaces. The best suggestion I can 
make is to spray or paint the cuts with a strong fungicide such as 
Bordeaux mixture. This will disinfect the ivounds and keep out 
decay-producing organisms until the healing tissue is drawn over the 
wounds bv the action of the tree's growth. I may say in a general 
sense I believe the very prevalent decline of our apricot trees will be 
found to have been hastened by the heavy primings of winter having 
made bad wounds which have admitted decay into the fibrous tissues 
of the limbs and trunks of the trees, thus lowering their vitality, 
although externally there is little evidence to this effect at the time. 
When a severe strain such as the protracted drought of recent years 
has imposed upon the trees’ powers this lowered vitality must prove 
an important factor in deciding whether they shall live or die. 

‘ ‘ I believe, if it is possible to initiate a system whereby the making 
of these large wounds can be avoided, and the energies of the tree in 
building up its permanent structure be directed into the desired chan¬ 
nels during the growing season, much w r ill be achieved towards in¬ 
creasing the tree’s chances of sustaining a long life. As an indica¬ 
tion to the practical application of this theory I suggest several sum¬ 
mer manipulations in the form of disbudding surplus shoots, even to 
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complete suppression, whilst others more suitably placed have their 
terminal points pinched out to cause them to subdivide into growths 
needed for framing the tree, or maintaining a supply of fruit-bearing 
shoots.’ ’ 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on April 1st: — 

Butter. —The comparatively cool weather experienced during March has contri 
buted to the production of butter being very well maintained, so that with the rains 
experienced the prospects of another grass season at present appear good. This 
State still has a surplus of second and third qualities which continue to find their 
way to the London market, though values there eased considerably towards the end 
of the month. With a shortage of tops, for which South Australia has to look to 
the eastern States, prices at the close of the month in prints were:—‘‘Alfa,’’ 
Is. 6$d. per lb.; < i Primus , 99 Is. 6d.; third grade creamery, Is. 2 id. to Is. 3£d.; 
choice separators and dairies, Is. 4d. to Is. 5|d.; fair quality, Is. 2£d. to Is. 3Jd.; 
well-graded store and collectors \ Is. Id. to Is. 2£d.; off-conditioned lots, Is. to 
Is. Old. per lb. 

Eggs. —The egg market, which had considerably firmed during February, eased 
sharply, values receding to 10£d. per dozen, but later recovered, and at the end of 
March hen sold at Is.; duck, Is. Id. per dozen. 

Cheese. —Considerable quantities are still coming forward, but the market was 
appreciably relieved by the first shipment being made for London on behalf of the 
Imperial Government. Values continue to hold at 8d. to fid. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Honey. —Stocks are very light, with export orders being refused; prime clear ex¬ 
tracted selling at 4d. to 4M. per lb; beeswax wanted at Is. 6d. to Is. 7d. per lb. 

Almonds. —Purchasers are eager to secure their requirements, having in view 
that the crop this season is only small, so that values advanced, Brandis selling at 
lOJd. to lid. per lb.; mixed softsliells, 10d.. to 10£d.; hardshells, 5tjd.; kernels, 
Is. 8d. to Is. 9a. per lb. 

Bacon. —Supplies have considerably increased, and there is a small surplus, which 
is readily placed for export. Best factory-cured sides, lid. to Is. per lb.; hams, 
Is. ljd. to Is. 2id. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —To a large attendance of buyers extensive catalogues were sub¬ 
mitted, purchasers operating freely in anticipation of Easter trade, and good com¬ 
petition was experienced for birds fit to kill. Certainly there were some poor con¬ 
ditioned sorts, but for these the prices secured were very fair considering the 
quality. Good table roosters fetched 3s. to 4s. each; nice.conchtioned cockerels, 
Is. fid. to 3s.; plump hens, 2 b. to 3s.; light birds, Is. 6d. to 2s.; ducks, Is. 6d. to 
3s. 6d.; geese, 5s. to 6s.; pigeons, 4d. to 6d. each; turkeys, from 6|d. to 10Jd. per 
lb. live weight for fattening to good table sorts. 

Potatoes. —Locally grown potatoes continue to be very plentiful, and according 
to the supplies visible at present there should be no real necessity to import from 
other Sta^BS for some months to come. Onions.— Buyers for export have ceased to 
operate on this market, and as there are good supplies available, demand is lifeless, 
and price is stationary. Quotations—Potatoes, £4 to £5 per ton on rails Mile End 
ot Port Adelaide. Onions, £5 10s. to £6 per ton on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


BEPOBT FOB MONTH OF MABCH. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers:— 

Booborowic . —Weather—The weather for this month has been remarkably cool. 
The first fortnight was bright and warm, but was followed by cloudy, dull days, 
witjh light, misty showers. The mornings have been dewy, and the weather gene¬ 
rally unseasonable. Crops.—The reaping has been finished, and the wheat carted, 
although much wheat remained unreaped until well into the month. The yields 
have been very satisfactory, showing the wonderful quality of the soil when given 
suitable conditions. Natural feed is very good. The rains have not been heavy 
enough to cause much grass to shoot as they have farther north. Stock is gene¬ 
rally in good condition. Colic on some farms has caused deaths amongst the 
horse stock. Pests—Blowflies have caused trouble amongst the sheep, and threaten 
to cause loss unless means to combat them are used. Mice are doing much damage. 
Miscellaneous—The fallows are dirty in many instances, the result of summer 
rains. 

Eyre’s Peninsula. —Weather has been close and thundery varied by several cool 
spells. Light scattered rains fell during the middle of the month, and a good steady 
fall was registered towards the close. In all nearly lin. was recorded, which is 
twice as much as the average for the past three seasons. This rain, combined with 
the rather calm conditions, was responsible for some comparatively poor scrub burns 
secured in the district. The soil is in nice condition for working, and farmers are 
commencing operations to secure as much land under crop as possible. Natural 
Feed.—Self-sown and natural feed is plentiful, in fact in as great a supply as it 
has ever been known to be. Pests—Mice are exceedingly plentiful, and are doing 
much harm to stores of hay and seed. 

Kybybolite .— Weather—Generally cool and fine, with three light falls of rain 
towards the end of the month. Crops—Summer crops have matured to much better 
results than expected. Kale crops are excellent. This season's crops having been 
heavily stocked in some instances, the second year growth on the previous 
season's sowing is also carrying a lot of stock. This very valuable fodder is at¬ 
tracting more and more attention as its use is extending among fanners. Natural 
Feed—The new growth is unusually forward. Stock are generally in very good 
order and healthy. Miscellaneous—Feed oats have been sown in some instances, 
and fanners are pushing on with the work preparatory to seeding. 

Turret field .— Weather—March was a mild month from a weather point of view. 
No hot weather was experienced, and there were a number of cloudy days on 
which rain threatened. The rainfall for the month was 122 points. Of this total 
38 points were registered in the middle of the month, the remainder falling during 
the last two days. Crops—Lucerne did not make any rapid growth during the 
month, owing probably to the cool weather conditions. Natural Feed—Grass that 
was started by the February rains has not come on much, owing to the absence of 
sufficient later rains. Farmers are resorting to hand feeding to keep stock in con¬ 
dition. Stock—As the fallow land had to be cultivated a number of times during 
the season, the working horses are not in a fat condition, but farmers are now 
resting their horses to get them fit for seeding operations. Dairy cattle are also 
falling off in their milk yields, as the rain has robbed the natural feed of much 
of its sustenance. Pests arc numerous. Mice are causing farmers much anxiety, 
and holders of wheat are carting their grain as fast as they c an , owing to the 
ravages of mice in the barns. Bats are also prevalent, and a few black rats end 
some white mice have been noticed. Starlings are more numerous than sparrows. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of Maroh, 1917, also the average 
precipitation to the end of March, and the average annual rainfall. 



For 

To end 

Av’ire., 

A v»ge. 

station. 

Mar., 

Mar., 

to end 

Annual 


1917. 

1917. 

i- 

Mar 

Rainfall 


Far North and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta. 

0*48 

3*28 

1*83 

4*76 

Tarooola . 

0-40 

4*19 

1*35 

7*58 

Hergott . 

0-8 

2*44 

1*47 

604 

Farina. 

0-8 

2*95 

1*78 

0*70 

Leigh's Creek ... 

0*27 

4*80 

1*90 

8*66 

Beltana . 

0-32 

5*48 

2*28 

9*22 

Blinman. 

0*26 

3*94 

2*77 

12*83 

Hookina. 

1-22 

8*03 

_ 

— 

Hawker . 

0-88 

7*05 

1 05 

12-22 

Wilson. 

0*79 

6-26 

1*83 

11*78 

Gordon. 

0-65 

7*57 

1*79 

10*26 

Quom. 

0-86 

4*97 

1*70 

1,3*78 

Port Augusta.... 

0-70 

3*48 

1-75 

9-46 

Port Augusta W.. 

0-85 

3-50 

1*45 

9*30 

Bruce. 

0-85 

4*70 

1-71 

10*01 

Hammond. 

1-48 

7*33 

1*82 

11 46 

Wilmington. 

100 

4*99 

210 

18*26 

Willowie . 

0-87 

0-00 

1*90 

11-90 

'Melrose . 

1*69 

8-52 

3*20 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

1*18 

; 5-85 

1*99 

15 83 

Port Germein ... 

1*16 

| 405 

1*82 

12*84 

Wirr&bara. 

1-71 

5*39 

2-24 

18*91 

Appila . 

1-33 

1 5*20 

2*24 

15*08 

Cradock . 

0-57 

0*14 

1*77 

10-86 

Carrie ton. 

0-80 

7*10 

1-78 

12*22 

Johnburg . 

0*41 

5*08 

1-49 

10*21 

Eurelia. 

0*08 

6-95 

1*90 

13*24 

Orroroo . 

0*50 

0-47 

2*27 

13*42 

Black Bock. 

0*46 

0*22 

1*99 

12*25 

Petersburg. 

0-61 

0*94 

2*04 

U*07 

Yongala. 

0*85 

6*07 

1*87 

13*94 

North-East. 



Ucolta . 

0-41 

0*14 

_ 

_ 

Nackara. 

0*48 

0*95 

— 

— 

Yunta . 

0-41 

0*68 

1*72 

8*22 

Waukaringa .... 

0-82 

6*74 

1*59 

7*94 

MannahiJl . 

0-38 

4*58 

1*75 

8*46 

Gockbum. 

0-23 

0*12 

1*80 

7*97 

Brakes Hill, NSW 

0*58 

7*34 

2*23 

9*63 

Lower North. 



Port Pine. 

1*84 

4*90 

1*86 

1321 

Port Broughton « 

1*14 

2-85 

1*85 

14*33 

Bute. 

M4 

3*58 

1*79 

15*42 

Laura .. 

1-47 

4*04 

2*20 

18*22 

Oaltowie. 

1*74 

4*28 

2*17 

17*27 

Jamestown ..... 

1*00 

4*25 

2-15 

17*40 

Gladstone . 

1*49 

4*40 

1*94 

16*00 

Crystal Brook.... 

2*11 

4*07 

1*89 

15*62 

Georgetown ..... 

1*65 

4*98 

2*24 

18*32 

Narridy \ 

, 2*45 

4*41 

2*05 

16*79 

Redhill. 

1*58 

4*34 

2*90 

16*79 

Spalding ....... 

1*33 

3*18 

2*30 

20*25 


Station. 

For 

Mar., 

1917. 

To end 
Mar., 
1917. 

Av*ge. 
to end 
Mar. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Lower N 

ORTH— 

^ntinue 

d. 


Gulnare . 

1*03 

4*11 

2-12 

19-74 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

1*32 

3-23 

2*02 

17-29 

Yacka . 

1*41 

3*62 

1*77 

15-27 

Koolunga. 

1-60 

4*53 

1*99 

16-94 

Snowtown. 

106 

3*80 

1*85 

15-7® 

Brinkworth. 

1-87 

4-23 

1-94 

16-4» 

Blyth. 

1-36 

3*65 

2*01 

16-34 

Clare. 

2*22 

511 

2*77 

24-39 

Mintaro Central... 

2-07 

5*16 

2*29 

21-99 

Watervale. 

2*20 

5*75 

2*81 

27-17 

Auburn . 

1-83 

5-15 

3-02 

24-25 

Hoyleton. 

1*19 

3*97 

2*19 

17-96 

Balaklava . 

1*04 

3*50 

2*02 

16-03 

Port Wakefield .. 

0*83 

4*62 

2*16 

13-13 

Terowie . 

0*05 

5*04 

2-10 

13-71 

Yarcowie. 

0-87 

5-71 

2*00 

13-91 

Hallett. 

0-82 

2*94 

1*97 

16-40 

Mount Bryan ... 

0*97 

2*98 

1-92 

15*73 

Burra. 

0*80 

2*51 

2*39 

17-82 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

1*21 

2*58 

2*20 

18*87 

West op Murray Range. 


Manoora ....... 

1*19 

3*86 

2*17 

Xft l 9 

Saddleworth - 

1*07 

3*55 

2*52 

19*09 

Marrabel . 

1*05 

3-11 

2*14 

1894 

Riverton . 

1*48 

5-20 

2*47 

20 48 

Tarlee. 

1*17 

3*39 

2*23 

1748 

Stockport . 

1*25 

2*79 

2*07 

15*89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

1*09 

3*00 

2*19 

16*45 

Kapunda. 

1*17 

2*92 

2*53 

19*67 

Freeling. 

1*03 

2*03 

2*23 

17*85 

Greenook. 

1-39 

3*27 

2*37 

21*40 

Truro. 

1*23 

3-27 

• 2*21 

19*74 

Stockwell. 

1*13 

3*15 

2*23 

20*30 

Nuriootpa . 

1*03 

2*82 

2*34 

21*25 

Angaston. 

1*37 

3*43 

2*36 

22*25 

Tanunda . 

1*15 

2*92 

2*58 

22*28 

Lyndooh ....... 

1*40 

3*32 

2*25 

23*01 

Williamstown.,.. 

1*59 

— 

— 

— . 

Adelaide Plains. 



Mallala. 

Ml 

3*38 

2*11 

16*86 

Rosewortby. 

1*08 

3-26 

2*14 

17*31 

Gawler. 

1*28 

4*01 

2*36 

19*21 

Two Wells. 

1*07 

3*08 

2*05 

10*36 

Virginia. 

1-62 

4*03 

2*19 

17 56 

Smithfield . 

1-34 

4-25 

2*25 

17*30 

Salisbury ....... 

1*71 

4*41 

2*35 

16*57 

North Adelaide .. 

3*25 

6*51 

2-47 

21*49 

Adelaide . 

2*50 

5*34 

2*39 

21*04 

Brighton . 

2-69 

6*09 

2*47 

**** ■ 

Glenelg. 

1*99 

5*18 

2*26 

— :■ 

M&giil. 

2-9S 

0*06 

2*85 

1993 

Glen Osmond ... 

3*11 

6*39 

2*63 

26-26 

Mitcham . 

3*07 

6*03 

2*42 

23-47 

Belair. 

3-27 

6-54 

3*00 

SMI 
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RAINFALL— continued. 


For To «Dd Av’ge. Av’g«. 
Station. Mar., Mar., to end Annual 

!»17 1817. Mar. Balnfall 

Mount Lofty Ranqes. 


Teetree Gully.... 2-34 506 3-23 2819 

Stirling West ... 6-18 9-34 440 46-70 

Uraidla . 4-81 846 444 44-35 

Clarendon . 3-25 6-98 3-52 33-67 

MorphettVale .. 1-96 5-28 2-66 23-32 

Noarlunga. 1-79 5-80 2-26 20-28 

WiUunga. 2-04 6-38 2-74 25-98 

Aldinga . 1-80 6-21 2-36 20-34 

Myponga. 1-74 6-61 - — 

Norman ville - 1-13 5 20 2-13 20-66 

Yantalilla. 1-26 5-64 2-50 22-78 

Cape Jervis. 0-86 3-90 1-62 16-34 

Mount Pleasant . 1-62 3-77 2-70 26-87 

Blumberg . 2-18 4-79 3-00 29-38 

Gumeracha. 2-63 6-14 3-21 33-30 

Millbrook Reeervr. 2-83 5-68 — — 

Lobethal . 2-86 6 4 5 3-13 35-38 

Woodside. 3-25 5-99 3-08 31-87 

Hahndorf. 3-21 5-19 3-35 35-46 

Naime . 2-74 5-29 3-33 28-83 

Mount Barker... 3-79 6-70 3-31 30-93 

Eohunga . 3-79 6-64 3 4 2 32-83 

Macclesfield. 2-96 6-74 3-15 30-72 

Meadows. 344 648 3-74 35-62 

Strathalbyn. 1-79 3-69 2 48 19-28 

Mubbay Flats and Valley. 

Wellington . 1-44 2-98 2-24 15-01 

Milang . 0-86 2 4 2 2-12 10-08 

Langbome’s Brdg 1-13 2-79 2-07 15-27 

Tailem Bend .... 1-57 4-53 — — 

Murray Bridge .. 1-21 2-58 2-15 14-32 

Oallington . 1-62 349 2-22 15-66 

Mannum . 0-62 2-07 1-86 11-67 

Palmer. 045 1-99 2-23 15-60 

Sedan. 0-38 341 1-62 11-92 

Swam Reach. 042 2-29 — 

Blanchetown .... 0-30 0-97 1-94 — 

Eudunda. 0-67 2-14 2-16 10-71 

Sutherlands. 0-59 1-50 1-40 17-33 

Morgan . 049 146 1-51 10-60 

Waikerie . — 2-65 — 9-29 

Overland Comer. 0-38 3-35 2-02 1142 

Renmark. 0-26 4-66 1-81 10-93 

Loxton......... 0-44 6-08 — — 

West of Spencer's Gulf. 

Euola. 1-32 2-07 2-16 10 13 

White WeU. 0-85 246 1-58 9-67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 0-91 2-23 1-82 12-11 

Penang. 0-94 2-46 1-39 11-93 

Murat Bay. 1-14 2-86 — - 

Smoky Bay. 0-90 2-16 — — 

Petina . 0-56 2-38 — — 

Streaky Bay. 0-82 249 1-64 15-31 

Telia....... H5 3-57 — _ 

PortEQistom .... 1-58 3-20 1-39 16 49 

Cummins ....... 1-10 3-28 — _ 


For To end Av’fre. Av’ge. 

Button. Mar., Mar., to end Annual 

1917. 1917. Mar. Rainfall 


- 1 - 1 - 1 - 1 - 

West of Spencer’s Qxn&--corUinued. 

Port Lincoln .... 1-29 3-04 2*06 19-88 

TumbyBay - Ml 3-62 1*50 15-00 

Carrow. 1*45 5-85 — — 

Amo Bay . 1-55 3-74 — — 

Cowell . 1-00 3-85 1-75 11 76 

Point Lowly. 0-67 417 2-01 12-21 

Hummock Hill .. 0-69 4-91 — — 

Yorke’s Peninsula. 

Wallaroo. 0-93 2-94 1-83 14-05 

Kadina. M6 2-95 1-84 15-88 

Moonta . 1-40 4-21 1-84 15-22 

Green’s Plains ... 102 3-20 1-69 15-73 

Maitland . 1-50 4-75 2-04 20-08 

Ardrossan . 101 3-33 1*65 13-89 

Port Victoria ... 1*50 4-92 1-60 15-21 

Curramulka. 1 *87 5-96 2-02 18-50 

Minlaton . 2-46 5-25 1-75 17-41 

Stansbury . 2-08 5-91 1-86 17-06 

Warooka. 1-43 5-91 1-59 17-71 

Yorketown . 1-08 4-55 1-66 17-47 

Edinburgh. M5 442 1-87 16*48 

Port Vincent- 1-44 5-32 — — 

South and South-East. 

Cape Borda ..... 1 15 2-97 2-19 25-09 

Kingscote . 106 5-22 1-77 18-95 

Penneshaw . 0-76 3-65 2-23 21-34 

Cape Willoughby.. 1-24 3-36 2-16 19-80 

Victor Harbor ... 1-61 5-30 2-56 22-18 

Port Elliot. 1-34 4-70 2-45 20-33 

Goolwa. 1-37 4 14 2-33 17-93 

Pinnaroo ... 0-53 2-15 2-59 16-74 

Parilla. 0-51 2-09 — — 

Lameroo . 0-55 2-06 2-09 16-55 

Parrakie.I.. 0-92 2-49 — — 

Geranium . 1-45 2-79 — — 

Peake. 1-31 3-36 — — 

Cooke’s Plains .. 1-74 4-43 2-06 14-74 

Meningie . 1-42 4-27 2-20 — 

Coomandook- 1-70 3-94 0*71 17-49 

Coonalpyn. 1-58 3-96 2-07 16-80 

Tintinara. 1-96 3-28 2-31 18-78 

Keith. 1-41 3-95 — — 

Bordertown. 1-28 4-34 2-17 19*76 

Wolaeley . 1-28 3-03 1-86 17-72 

Frances . 0-94 3-32 2-32 20-74 

Naracoorte . 1-63 3-69 2-56 22-60 

Penola. 1-85 3-86 3-24 26-78 

Lucindale . 105 2-56 2-46 23-32 

Kingston. 0-87 2-87 2-45 24-73 

Robe . 0-86 2-88 2-53 24-89 

Beachport. 1-35 3-95 302 27-51 

Millicenb . 1-70 3-06 33-1 29-25 

Kalangadoo. 2-09 4-28 — 3200 

Mount Gambier . 1-69 3-79 4 0 4 26-63 

C. Nrthumberland 1-43 2-72 3 02 18*87 
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branoh. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Nestings. 

Branoh. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Apl. 

May. 

Apl. j 

May. 

Amy ton. 

! 

* 

. 

_ 

Forster. 

• 

1 

— 

An gas ton . 

* 

— 

— 

Frances .. 

* 



Appila-Yarrowie .... 

♦ 

— 

— 

Freeling. 

t 

6 

3 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

* 

— 

— 

Gawler River. 

t 

— 

7 

Arthurton. 

* 

— 

— 

Georgetown. 


— 

— 

Balaklava. 

* 

11 

— 

Geranium. 

760 

26 

26 

Beaufort.... 

• 

— 

— 

Gladstone. 


— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley. 

* ! 

— 

— 

Glencoe. 

* 

— 1 

— 

Belalie North.'. 

* | 

— 

— 

Glencope . 



— 

Bern r T . _ T . T 

760 1 

4 

9 

Goode. 



— 

Blaekheath . 

760 i 

7 

6 

Green Patch. 

t 

| 

— 

Blackwood. 


16 

21 

Gumeracha. 

m 

— 

— 

Blyth.. 

* i 

14 

12 

Halidon. 

* 

— 

— 

Bookpurnong East .. 

‘ i 

— 

— 

Hartley. 

* 

4 

2 

Boolflroo Centra.. , 


6 

4 

Hawker. 


10 

8 

Borrika .. 

* 

— 

_ 

Hilltown . 

* 

— 

— 

Bowhill. 


- 

— 

Hookina... 

♦ 

3 

1 

Brentwood. 

* 

5 

3 

Inman Valley . 

761 

6 

3 

BrinVlny -. , t 111T t f t 

a 

_ 


Ironbank . 


— 

— 

Bundaleer Springs .. 

* 

— 

— 

Julia .. 

• 

— 

— 

Burra ., . t r t _ r r t T 

* 

_ 

— 

Kadina. 

* 

—— 

— 

Bute . 

• 

— 

— 

Ralangadoo. 

t 

14 

12 

Butler . 

X 

—- 

— 

Kanmantoo. 

a 

7 

6 

Caltowie.... t ,_ t T 

• 

_ 

— 

Keith. 

• 

— 

— 

(IsnoviA Rfilt. 

♦ 

. , 

_ 

KiKi. 

* 

... 

— 

Carrifiton .. . r . t T .. 

a 

. 

_ 

Kingscote. 

« 

— 

— 

Carrow .. 

a 

a 

— 

— 

Kingston-on-Murray. 

* 

— 

— 

Chflrry flAniAna.. 

t 1 

3 

1 

Kongorong .. 

766 

3 

1 

Clanfield 

• i 


_ 

Koonibba .. 

768 

3 

1 

Clare ... ttTTf tTttT 

a 

_ 

_. 

Koppio . 

768 

— 

1 

Clarendon . .,,, t 

a 

2 

7 

Kybybolite. 

766 

5 

3 

Claypan Bore. , t , t . 

. a 



Lameroo............ 

* 

— 

— 

Colton.. rMritll ,,,, 

a 


_ 

Laura ..... 

♦ 

— 


Ooomandook 

a 

__ 

_ 

Leighton. 

* 

— 

— 

Coomooroo. 

a 

— 

— 

Lone Pine. 

760-7 

3 

1 

Coonalpyn.. 

760 

— . 

— 

Longwood.. 

# 

— 

— 

Ooonawarra. 

a 

— 

— 

Loxton . 

* 

— 

— 

Coorabie. 

a 


— 

Lucindale .. 

• 

— 

— 

Oradock . 

a 

— 

— 

Lyndoch. 

t 

— 

— 

Crystal Brook .. 

760 

— 

— 

MacGillivray .. 

t 

— 

— 

Cummins. 

a 

7 

6 

Maitland. 

• 

— 

— 

Cygnet River . 

t 

5 

3 

Mallala. 

* 

9 

14 

Davenport. 

a 

— 

— 

Mangalo.. 

* 

— 

— 

Dawson.. 

a 

,— 

— 

Mantling .. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Denial Bay......... 

a 

_ 

— 

Meadows South .... 

* 

3 

1 

Dowlingvme... 

a . 

— 

— 

Meningie . 

* 

— 

— 

Edillilie. _. T T t t . 

a 

• 


Milang.. 

761-2 

— 

, — 

Elbow Hill. 

a ■ 

_ 

. 

Millicent.. 

* 

10 

8 

Eurelia t1Tf .4 111 . T T 

a 



Miltalie.. 

* 

7 

5 

Forest Range. 

a 

— 

— 

Mindarie. 

* • ' 

2 

7 
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INDEX TO AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS— continued. 


Branoh. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branoh. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Apl. 

May. 


Page 

Apl. 

May. 

Minlaton.. 

* 

6 

4 

Port Pirie. 

e 

7 

6 

Minnipa .. 

* 

7 

5 

Quorn . 

« 

7 

6 

Mintaro. 

t 

7 

5 

Ramoo . 

759 

2 

7 

Mitchell. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Redhill .. .. 

_* 

3 

l 

Monarto South. 

759 

— 

— 

Renmark . 

* 

— 

— 

M onteith. 

* 

— 

— 

Riverton . 

751 

— 

— 

Moonta. 

* 

— 

— 

Roberts and Verran.. 

e 

— 

— 

Moorlands.. 

* 

— 

— 

Rosenthal. 

* 

— 

2 

Morchard. 

X 

7 

6 

Rosy Pine. 

* 

— 

— 

Morgan. 

t 

— 

— 

Saddleworth ........ 

« 

— 

— 

M orphett. Vale. 

t 

— 

— 

Salisbury. 

751-7 

— 

— 

Mount Barker. 

t 

4 

2 

Salt Creek. 

757 

— 

— 

Mount Brvan . 

t 

— 

— 

Sandalwood. 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan East .. 

t 


— 

Sherlock . 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Compass .... 

765 

— 

— 

Spalding . 

« 

— 

— 

Mount Gambier .... 

t 

1 — 

— 

Stirling’s Well. 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Hope. 

* 

— 

_ 

Stockport. 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant .... 

* 

— 

— 

Strathalbyn. 

763 

3 

1 

Mount Remarkable .. 

748 

— 

— 

Sutherlands. 

• 

— 


Mundalla . 

766 

11 

9 

Tantanoola . 

• 

7 

6 

Mundoora . 

* 

_ 

_ 

Tarcowie . 

« 

3 

1 

Murray Bridge. 

* 

2 

7 

Tatiara. 

♦ 

7 

5 

Mvnolonsra ... 

760 

1 

2 

Tintinarra.. 

* 



Mvponga . 

* 



Two Wells . 

767 

— 

— 

Myrla . 

* 

— 

— 

C raidla andSummert’ n 

764 

2 

7 

McNamara Bore .... 

♦ 

— 

— 

Waikerie . 

* 

7 

4 

Nantawarra.. 

* 

_ 

_ - 

Warcowie. 

* 

_ 

__ 

Naracoorte . 

* 


_ 

W arrow . 

♦ 

_ 

_ 

Narridy. 

* 

_ 

— 

Watervale. 

* 

— 

— 

Naming . 

Netberion. 

762 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wepowie . 

Whyte-Tarcowie.... 
Wilkawatt . 

748 

750 

7 

5 

North Booborowie ., 

* 

— 

— 

e 

— 

— 

North Bundaleer .... 

• 

_ 

— 

Willowie . 

• 

3 

1 

Northfield. 

* 

3 

1 

W ilmington ... 

748 

— 

- 

Orroroo. . 

* 

— 

— 

Wirrabara. 

748 

— 

— 

Parilla ... 

* 

5 

3 

Wirrega . 

* 

— 

— 

parilla Well. 

* 

... 

_ 

Wollowa .. 

* 

__. 

_ 

Parrakie . 

paskeville 

♦ 

• 

7 

— 

Woodleigh . 

Woodside. 

t 

* 

— 

— 

Penola .. 

* 



Wynarka. 

+ 


_ 

Penong .. 

* 

14 

12 

Yahmana . 

+ 

* 


_ 

Petina . 



Yacka . 

• 


_ 

Pine Forest . 

« 

_ 

_ 

Yadnarie . 

767 

768 

* 

_ 

_ 

Pinnaroo . 

• 



Yallunda . 


5 

Pompoota.. 

* 

4-18 

2,1C, 30 

Yaninee ... 



Port Broughton .... 

* 

Yeelanna .. 

768 

— 

— 

Port Elliot . 

763 

21 

19 

Yongala Vale ...... 

e 

2 

7 

Port Germein. 

* 



Yorketown . 

* 


, 


• No report received during the month of March. * Formal report only received. 

♦ Held over until next month. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Date of Meeting—May 9th, 1917. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader's home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

MOUNT REMARKABLE, January l.‘lth.—Mr. W. Foot produced samples of 
Lott’s, Dart’s Imperial, and Marshall’s No. 3 wheats. The best head was selected 
from each variety, and the grains counted as follows:—Lott’s 63, Dart’s Imperial 
69, Marshall’s No. 3 74. When weighed the 63 of Lott’s were equal to the 74 of 
Marshall’s No. 3. On December 6th Mr. N. S. Giles, B.Sc., produced samples from 
his farm, and the number of grains from three heads of each variety was as fol¬ 
lows:—Lott’s 310, Federation 217, Bunyip 212, Yandilla King 210, Comeback 207, 
and Cumberland 205. The weights were not taken. 

MOUNT REMARKABLE, February 28th.—Discussion took place as to the rela¬ 
tive merits of various farming implements. The opinion was generally voiced that 
although the harvester in a crop which stood up well saved nearly as much grain as 
the reaper and thrasher, yet the cutting device of the latter stamped it as the better 
machine in the tangled and frequently rotten straw of the present season’s crops. 
In any ease it was held that cutting saved more grain than beating. The divider 
and the roller were the parts which helped to give pre-eminence to the reaper and 
thrasher. Samples of Federation, Yandilla King, and Bunyip grain were submitted 
by Mr. H. E. Challinger, who stated that Federation on the heavy ground stood up 
better and showed finer grain than the same wheat on looser ground. It was sown 
earlier, and showed less straw than the others. In regard to weight of grain, 100 
grains of Federation were equal in weight to only 84 grains of Yandilla King, and 
only 66 grains of Bunyip, both reaped before the rain. Of Federation 97 grains 
reaped before the rain weighed the same as 100 grains reaped after the rain. 

WEPOWIE, March 3rd.—Discussion took place as to the merits of different 
methods of harvesting, the general opinion being that the reaper and thrasher were 
the best for saving labor. 

WILMINGTON, March 7th.—Mr. A. J. G. Benier read a paper on the mis¬ 
management of the farm, in which he detailed a number of shortcomings in manage¬ 
ment to which farmers were prone. He recommended that every farmer should 
carry a notebook, in which to jot down the things which required, to be done, and 
the ideas which suggested themselves to an intelligent and observant man in moving 
about the farm, but which were often lost through lack of memory. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

February 3rd.—Present: 13 members. 

Colic in Horses. —A paper was read by Mr. P. J. Curnow on eolic in horses, 
in the course of which he said that one of the most common diseases of the horse 
was colic t>r gripes. Owing to its acute form it required prompt diagnosis and 
treatment. Before dealing with the subject in a general way, he would first con¬ 
sider that part of the horse’s anatomy which became affected. The stomach and 
intestines, that was the digestive apparatus generally, was furnished with three 
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coats. The outer coat was composed of a series of membranes (a shining lubricat¬ 
ing substance), which prevented the parts from sticking to each other or to the 
walls or the cavity of the abdomen. The second or middle coat was muscular. The 
third or inner lining was composed of mucous membrane. That great mass of 
blood vessels which fed the stomach was situated on the surface of the muscular 
coat, immediately under the inner lining membrane. All those diseases such as 
colic or gripes, intususception, or the entanglement of one gut with another, peri¬ 
tonitis, or inflammation of the mucous membrane, and other such affections, though 
they were known by many names, according to the part or membrane attacked, 
might be simply classified under two heads, namely, colic and inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines. Those two diseases admitted of an easy and general de¬ 
finition. Colic was spasm of the muscular wall of the muscular coat or any part 
of the intestines; whilst the other was inflammation of the series, or of the muscular 
aud mucous coats. When colic occurred within an hour or so after a full meal, 
its usual seat was in the small intestines, but at other times it arose from impac¬ 
tion of food in the large intestines. The spasm caused great pain while it lasted, 
and was due to nervous influence causing sudden contraction of the muscular coat, 
which necessarily arrested the motion of the part. The early sign of colic was 
pain, evidently in the region of the intestines, and was indicated by the animal 
looking around to its flanks. As the pain increased the patient would scrape with 
its fore feet, kick at its belly, walk round or throw itself down, and get up quickly 
or roll over or kick. The nature of the disease was further recognised by the fit pas¬ 
sing away, for it was only a spasm. Tt, however, soon returned. There was an 
absence of fever in that affection and the pulse was only quickened during the spasm. 
During the attack the horse would sometimes pass hard, angular dung pellets. That 
peculiarity of hardness and shape was due to the spasmodic contraction of the gut. 
The belly w T as tense and sometimes preceptibly swollen and'very sensitive to pressure. 
Tn some cases it was much distended by the generation of gases arising from un¬ 
digested or improper food. That peculiar condition was known as flatulent colic. It 
was most common in farm horses. From pain, and knocking about, the horse 
sweated much, but dried as the spasm passed away. There was always danger when 
the horse threw itself about during an attack of colic, of it injuring itself by ruptur¬ 
ing some internal vessel. Every effort should, therefore be made to encourage the 
affected animal to either stand or lie quietly during an attack, even if the services 
of several men were required for the purpose. If the disease were not soon relieved 
the pulse would become very frequent, contracting to a mere thread. After six 
hours duration there waR ground for serious apprehension. Favorable indications 
were given by increase in the intervals between the attacks and by each attack be¬ 
coming slighter. If the patient passed wind freely and soft dung that also might 
be regarded as a favorable sign. In pure colic the extremities continued warm and 
the skin remained in its natural state. The symptoms were only those of great 
spasmodic pain. There was no sign of inflammation. The causes of colic were 
various. The most common was error in feeding or watering. Among other common 
causes were worms, obstructions in the intestinal canal such as hair balls or hard 
binder twine when cut up in the chaff, and dust balls, from which millers’ horses 
sometimes suffered, and the giving of draughts of cold water to overheated animals 
after their work was over. Colic might also be caused through indigestion by allow¬ 
ing animals to stand in a draught, or in a gelding through a dirty sheath. Sudden 
changes in diet or water and an excessive quantity of feed at one time, especially 
after work on an empty stomach, were all predisposing causes of the disease. Colic 
generally ended favorably under proper treatment, but where rupture of an internal 
organ took place, brought about by the animal throwing itself about, a fatal ending 
ensued. Horses light in the loins, and * ‘ washy ’ ’ colored animals were liable to colic, 
very slight causes bringing on an attack. When many attacks had occurred an 
animal generally succumbed in the long run to the disease or some of its complica¬ 
tions. The treatment of colic needed careful consideration. In the first place it 
was wise 1o discover, if possible, the cause of the attack. That would help to decide 
the course of treatment, and also to prevent future attacks. The first thing to do 
was to rub the belly thoroughly. That would increase the motion of the intestines 
and draw the blood to the surface. A handful of clean straw was the best to use. 
The legs should be well rubbed, and in a very bad attack they should be clothed in 
flannel bandages. Ammonia liniment was a good thing to rub on the abdomen. The 
giving of medicine was necessary, and would often cut an attack short. Two ounces 
of spirit of nitrous ether, with an ounce of tincture of opium and half an ounce of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia given as a drench in a pint of water made an excellent 
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colic draught. Few remedies, however, exceeded the sedative effects of camphor 
combined with nitric ether, a drachm and a half of the former and an ounce of 
the latter, given in 12ozs, of water. An enema made by mixing 2ozs. of linseed oil 
with two quarts of water well shaken together, should be injected. By depressing 
the animal’s tail it might be induced to hold the water for 10 minutes or so. The 
object of that was to induce contractive action of the bowels. If that treatment 
did not cause relief then a stimulant composed of four or five drachms of aloes 
given in one and a half ounces of nitrous ether should be given. If throughout the 
treatment the animal could be induced to lie down so much the better. If after two 
hours of the above treatment the spasm continued hot fomentations should be ap¬ 
plied by steeping a rug in hot water and holding to the affected part. To prevent 
chill ammonia liniment should be appl'ed to the abdomen. If the affected animal 
did not show rapid improvement under the above treatment it might be taken for 
granted that other symptoms had set in, and skilled attention was urgently needed. 


‘CRYSTAL BROOK, March 10th.—The Secretary of the Experimental Committee 
read the report of the year ’& work, in which he stated that plots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 
were sown on May 22nd and 23rd, 1916. The six plots were treated with 451bs. of 
phosphhte (36-38 per cent.). One-half of No. 4 was treated with sea shell, and no 
difference in growth could be detected. Plots 7, 8, and 9 were treated with 301bs. 
of phosphate, and plots 10, 11, and 12 with 201bs. of phosphate per acre. Yields— 
No. 1, Bavah, 25bush % per acre; No. 2, Commonwealth, 20buBh. per acre; No. 3, 
Moriah, 20busli. per acre; No. 4, Dreadnought, 30bush. Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 were 
all down badly, and were all reaped together. No. 9, Marquis, yielded 18bush. per 
acre, but shed out badly. No. 10 was mixed seed. No. 11 Huron, mid-season, 
strong straw, held grain well, yield, 37bush. per acre. No. 12, Prelude, shed grain 
badly; very early; yield, 23bush. per acre. Nos. 10, 11, and 12 were obtained 
through Sir Joseph Carruthers, direct from Canada, and should improve another 
year. 

WHYTE-YARCOWIE, March 10th.—Discussion took place on the result of the 
harvest. The general opinion was that the harvest had been very satisfactory. The 
crops had been very late, but the yield good. The sample was good and free from 
smut. Mr. F. H. Lock said that his experience showed that Federation was the wheat 
for the district, yielding better than other varieties, standing up well, and was easy 
to reap. Clean land yielded best. Wherever mustard or other weeds,grew the wheat 
yield diminished. All members were agreed on that point. Mr. A. E. Green said 
that the good germination at seeding time was largely responsible for the good 
harvest. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

LONE PINE. 

March 6th.—Present: 20 members and one visitor. 

The Bot Fly. —The bot fly was dealt with by Mr. J. A. Buttfield, in a paper 
in which he described the external appearance of “the insect, and in deal¬ 
ing with its habits remarked that in summer the female fly hovered over the horse, 
then suddenly descended and deposited her conical white eggs among the hairs of 
the animal’s shoulder or inside the knee. The eggs were attached to the hair by 
means of a sticky fluid. The eggs hatched in a week or 10 days, and the larvae, 
crawling about, so irritated the skin that the horse licked the maggots off and 
swallowed them. In the stomach they attached themselves to the coating by means 
of the little hooks. There they lived through the autumn and spring, causing 
irritation and inflammation. Eventually passing out in the dung, they pupated in 
June, and the imago appeared about a month later. The larvae might be found in 
the rectum of the horse in great numbers in the early summer. To combat the fly 
in the first instance it was necessary to keep the animal’s hair short, and apply a 
strong-smelling solution to prevent the fly from settling on it. The hair of the 
horses at grass should be frequently examined, and eggs removed by means of warm 
water in which a little soda had been dissolved. The horses should live under pure 
and healthy conditions, and in that way it would be enabled, if attacked, to with¬ 
stand more effectually the effects of the internal discomfort.—In answer to a ques¬ 
tion, Mr. Buttfield recommended train oil as a solution which would keep bot flies 
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away. Mr. J. G. Hoffmann advocated the use of a mixture of one part oil of tar 
and 10 parts of olive oil, and also that the horse should be washed three times during 
the summer. 


RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

November 1.8th.—Present: 19 members and one visitor. 

Sanitation on the Farm. —Although at first thought, observed Mr. F. Phillips 
in a paper on sanitation on the farm, the subject might not seem very important, 
when it was examined it appeared that it required more attention than it was 
usually given in farm life. It might be argued that the health of the farmer and 
his family was above the average of people in other walks of life. That might be 
so, but it did not follow that sanitation on the farm received sufficient attention. 
Every farmer had to fight the house fly to a certain extent during the summer 
months, both in the home and out in the field. He did not contend that the various 
methods that could be used were going to wipe out the flies, but they would help 
to a large extent to decrease them, especially if everyone recognised the danger 
which flies were to human beings as well as a torment to animal life, and helped 
to fight them. First they should examine the stable, where they would find one of 
the main breeding grounds of the fly. Manure left in the stable over one week was 
soon hatching out its batches of young flies. During the harvest months it was 
very difficult to find time to keep the yards and stables free from manure, and of 
course the farmer had to let it go and wait for a wet day. If about every three 
or four days they would take the trouble to throw some gypsum over the manure 
in the stable and manure heaps it would prevent flies from breeding to a very 
large extent, and, at the same time, enrich the manure. Failing that residual oil 
could be used. It was a cheap disinfectant, costing about 8d. or 9d. per gallon, 
when diluted with water. A strength of about 1 in 1 could be sprayed over the 
manure every third or fourth day with good results. That oil was largely used in all 
military camps to prevent the fly nuisance. Then there was the cowshed, which 
needed more attention than it received. Often, during the very height of summer 
it was as much as one could do to milk with two hands because of the flies. In 
milking care should be taken that all buckets, &c., were clean, scalded, and free from 
dust. The cow’s teats should be well washed, and as a precaution a brush kept for 
the use on the cow’s belly and udder to remove any small pieces that might other¬ 
wise fall into the milk bucket. In America, where large numbers of cows were 
kept, they had vacuum cleaners which they ran over the cow and removed particles 
of dust before the herd waB milked, thus enabling them to overcome the dirt 
nuisance and give a healthy, clean product for consumption. In the average farm 
closet pit, pan, or septic tank was used. If pit or pan were provided plenty of 
disinfectant should be used. Lime was a fair disinfectant, but residual oil mixed 
with sawdust was better when applied each time the closet was used. It also kept 
flies away, and prevented them breeding. A septic tank was by far the best 
plan, but could only be used where there was a good water supply. The cost of 
erection was supposed to be about £18, but he believed that it could be done more 
cheaply, and £10 to £12 should cover the cost, if the farmer supplied most of the 
labor. When once erected a septic tank would last a lifetime without much trouble. 
Until sanitation could be practised on the farm with some idea of a system through 
the State all farmhouses should be supplied with wire screen doors, windows, and 
over the chimney during the summer, both from a health point of view and com¬ 
fort. The best means to get rid of wash-up water from the house was to dig a big 
hole about 6ft. x 6ft. down to the wash dirt, and, fill up with stones or clinkers 
to within 2ft. of the top. Then a drain should be made about 6ft. or 8ft. in length 
leading to the pit, and should be paved with bricks, or a sheet of galvanized iron. 
Straw should be placed in the drain, and all fatty substances would adhere to it. 
The straw could then be burned, and the drain replenished with fresh straw. 
Occasionally some disinfectant could be sprinkled in the pit. The paper was 
well received by the Branch. Members agreed that it was a subject that was over¬ 
looked. If some system were entered upon by each occupier it would add much to 
the home, both in regard to health and comfort. 

SALISBURY (Average annual rainfall, 18.57in.). 

February 6th.—Present: 13 members. 

The Evolution of the Horse. —Mr. R, w. Cilento read a paper entitled “The 
Evolution of the Horse,” as follows :—<*£ have chosen the horse as a subject 
of this paper, firstly, because it is an animal familiar to each of us, and, secondly, 
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because it presents a history—actual and fossil—which is perhaps the most complete 
evolutionary story as yet recorded. In preparing my notes I have consulted a 
number of authorities, and practically the whole of my paper consists of extracts 
from one or other of their works, cemented together with an occasional idea of my 
own. With regard to the theory of evolution itself, some may remember my 
speaking on it recently, and it is my intention to-night to take it for granted, 
merely remarking that though m yet our records are imperfect, although immense 
and varied, every new discovery has tended to corroborate, and nothing has ever 
been found inconsistent with the view that all living things have acquired their 
present forms by the modification of pre-existing forms. The horse has been 
iafisociated with man,for thousands of years. Long before the dawn of history 
we find evidences that the men of the Stone Age hunted and ate the horses that 
roamed the pastures of Europe, domesticated them later, and used them in various 
ways, sometimes amusing themselves by scratching drawings of them on walls of 
caves or on bones, where thousands of years later they have been found. We 
know from Biblical records that Jacob used horses, and we find, in Kings, & 
reference to Solomon’s purchasing of horses bred in Egypt. Three thousand nine 
hundred years ago we begin to see the horse in the monuments and on the tablets 
of Egypt, and later on again references are frequent and varied. Thus Herodotus, 
‘the father of history,’ writing about 450 B.O. about the country north of the 
Danube, says:—‘ The only people of whom T can hear as dwelling beyond the Ister 
are the race named Sigynnae, who wear, they say, a dress like the Medes, and have 
horses which are covered entirely with a coat of shaggy hair five fingers long. They 
are a small breed, flat-nosed, and not strong enough to bear men on their backs, but 
when yoked to chariots they are among the swiftest known, which is the reason 
why the people of that country use chariots.’ A countryman of Herodotus, 
Xenophon, writing 2,300 years ago, has left us an excellent treatise on the horse 
which may interest you—‘ The first thing, ’ he says, ‘ that ought to be looked at is 
the foot, for just as a house would be of no use if the lower part had not a 
proper foundation, so the horse would not be of any use in war if he had tender 
feet even though he had all other good qualities, for his good qualities could not 
then be made any valuable use of. Thick hoofs make a horse’s feet better than 
thin ones, and do not forget to see whether the hoofs are high or low and near 
the ground, both before and behind. The pasterns or bones immediately above the 
hoofs and below the fetlocks ought not to be straight, like those of a goat, for this 
would shake the rider, and such legs are more subject to inflammation, nor ought 
these bones to b© very low, for the fetlock would thus be chafed and ulcerated if 
the horse was ridden over ploughed land or among stones. The bones of the leg 
ought to be large, since they are supporters of the body, but not, however, thick 
with veins, or with cellular substances. If the colt in walking bends his knees 
freely you may judge when he comes to be ridden that his legs will be supple, and 
supple joints are justly commended as they make a horse less liable to stumble 
and not tire so soon as when his joints are rigid. The forearms, when they are 
large, are both powerful and graceful, and the chest being’ large contributes not 
only to beauty and strength, but to a horse being able to continue a long time in 
the one pace. The neck should proceed from the chest curving upwards, and it 
should be loose about the bend of the head. The head itself being bony should have 
a small cheek. The eye should be standing out and not sunk in the cheek. The 
nostrils that are wide are not only better adapted for breathing than those that 
are compressed, but give the horse a more terrifying appearance in war. The top 
of the head being large and the ears small make the head appear more elegant, the 
point of the shoulder likewise being high renders that part of the body more com¬ 
pact. The sides being deep and swelling towards the belly make a horse in 
general more easy to be seated on and better able to digest the food. The broader 
and shorter his loins are the more readily will he throw his forefeet out, and the 
belly that appears small, although large, not only disfigures a horse, but makes 
him weaker and less able to carry his rider. Haunches should be large and fleshy 
to correspond with the sides and chest, and when all these are firm they make 
a horse lighter for the course and fuller of animation. ’ So much for the Greek 
horse. Terentinus Varro, who lived about 70 B.C., has left us an interesting 
description of the horse, which perhaps could not be bettered by many a skilful 
horse fancier. He says:—‘We may anticipate great things of a colt if, when 
running in the pastures, it is ambitious to get before its companions, and if, on 
coming to a river it strives to be first to plunge into it. His head should be small, 
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his limbs clean and compact, his eyes bright and sparkling, nostrils open and large, 
his ears placed close together, his mane strong and full, his chest broad, his 
shoulders flat and sloping backwards, his barrel round and compact, his loins 
broad and strong, his tail full and bushy, his legs straight and even, his knees 
broad and well knit, his hoofs hard and tough, and his veins large and swelling 
all over his body/ The horse of the Romans (who after the Greeks dominated 
the known world) was, however, until a later date, an inferior animal, and whenever 
Romans and Greeks met in battle the cavalry of the former was constantly defeated 
by that of the latter. Julius Caesar used horses from France against his great 
rival, Pompey, and easily rode down the inferior Roman breed. Until the Romans 
adopted a heavier type of horse from Asia the Asiatic breeds always triumphed over 
the European. As regards the horses used in Libya and Numidia, Aelian tells 
us that they were slenderly built, carried little flesh, and subsisted on scanty 
herbage, while the Egyptian horse, as we see it in wall paintings and carvings, was 
a heavy lumbering type with a large, coarse head, high crest, and a body like 
that of a Flemish draught. The horse of the Britons that was first recorded was 
there before the Romans came and invaded the country. Dion Cassius tells that 
near London and Dover Caesar met cavalry and charioters, which formed the chief 
arm of the British, whilst in the highlands of Scotland the ancestors of the Scotch 
(the Caledonia* and Mu'utae) did not ride to battle, but drove in chariots, because 
their horses were so small and swift. So much then for early references. As 
regards the uses to which horses were put we have also some statements. In 
Greece, 774 B.O., the Olympian Games, four-yearly contests, were instituted, and 
at the 23rd Olympiad, 680 B.C., horse racing was for the first time a feature. 
The course was four miles long, and on the first two occasions the horses were 
ridden, but following that were always driven in chariots. The speed and endurance 
of the animals were tested by the distance, while the ability of the driver was 
displayed as he rounded the pillars and avoided the obstacles that rendered the path 
difficult. The most common use of the horse by far was for war. The Greeks rode 
without either saddle, bridle, or stirrups, and guided the horse either with a stick or 
with the finger tips. It was taught that a touch on the right side of the face meant 
to go to the left t a touch on the muzzle halt, and a heel in the flank go ahead. 
The horse ’s mane was cut either in an arch or in a highly-crested line decorated 
with bells and ribbons, or was parted and turned equally over each side, or again, 
was combed over to the right. Later this combing to the right became general, 
and the rider took advantage of it to mount, for the ancients mounted always on 
the right. Although we mount always on the other side, as a rule we still comb 
the mane to the right. Having no stirrups it was usual either to vault on to the 
back of the horse or to use the neck or back of a. slave or a mounting post as a 
foot rest, and later it was customary to have a loop 2ft. up the shaft of the 
spear which served both to mount and to make the hold of the spear more secure. 
Arrian relates that the Persians used no bridles, but governed their horses by means 
of a thong cut from rawhide and bound across the nose. Inside this little brass 
or ivory teeth were placed, and a small bar of iron was placed in the mouth. To 
the ends of this the reins were tied, and when pulled upon the sharp little teeth 
compelled the horse to obey the will of its rider. Later the Greeks invented the 
sname bit, and both rode and drove with it, <and later again the Romans invented 
the curb bit. No shoes were worn, but if the hoof gave out and the animal went 
lame they used a kind of sandal tipped with iron, or in the case of Nero, with gold. 
History and research confirm us in the belief that the earliest horses were small 
and shaggy, and we can hence readily imagine that until crossing and careful 
attention—selective or evolutionary breeding, in short—had been practised, and 
had resulted in a larger type, horses were too small to ride, and were used as 
Herodotus, Ctesar, and Deon Cassius tell us, only for chariots. About 400 B.C. the 
men of France went to war in chariots, but 300 years later they were riders. They 
had imported new strains, and had developed heavier horses that were capable of 
being useful either as chariot horses or as cavalry, and had themselves become not 
only charioteers but also expert horsemen. It was 1,000 later, in the time of the 
Normans (when William the Conqueror came over to England) that horses were first 
used in agriculture, and the Normans too were the first we know of who used the 
stirrup. Now as regards the horse itself. The horse belongs to the vertebrata, i.e., 
backboned animals, and to that class of vertebrata called ungulata, i.e., hoofed 
animals; and of the ungulata it belongs to the odd-toed division peri sso dactyl a. 

It is described as having a tail hairy to the root, small callosities or corns on the 
inner sides of the hind legs just below the hock or heel joint, in addition to the 
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ones on the forelegs, common to its relatives the donkeys; a longer flowing mane 
with a forelock, shorter ears, longer limbs, broader feet, and smaller head. Its 
grinders or cheek teeth have large crowns with ridged surfaces; it does not lose 
its milk teeth until it has nearly attained maturity. It has no collarbones (or 
clavicles). Its limbs are used for carriage, its toes are blunt with broad nails 
more or less surrounding or enclosing the ends, and called hoofs. This, then, is the 
horse as it is. What can we say of the horse as it was ? As you know the earth *s 
surface has gradually been built up by successive deposits of soil, and if they never 
had been disturbed you can easily appreciate the fact that the newest would be 
those on the top and that the further we dug down the older the rock, and the 
further back in history the animals we find in it. For convenience of description 
and other reasons these successive deposits have received different names, and the 
bones of the animals found in them have been ascribed to particular periods, e,g ., 
Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene. There are two lines of proof of the evolution of the 
horse:—(1) From bones of its ancestors; (2) from vestigial remains in the body 
of the horse itself. We are taught that the one-toed horse descended from a five¬ 
toed ancestor, and that the change was brought about (a) by changes of surround¬ 
ings, both as regards soil and food; (b) by selective breeding or natural selection; 
(ej perhaps by an inherent tendency to develop along certain lines. Long ago 
Huxley said:—‘The knowledge we now possess justifies us in the assertion that as 
discovery proceeds animal forms with four toes and a rudiment or remnant of a 
fifth will be found, while in still older forms the series of digits will be more and 
more complete until we come to five-toed animals in which the whole series must 
have originated. ’ This statement has now been completely verified by the discovery 
of an animal called Phenacodus. This animal has hoofs, no collarbones, and lives 
on herbs and grasses. It was the first ungulate and was a definite type. It had 
a v^ry low type of brain, and possessed i.$, c.f. p.f, m.-J, = H X 2 = 44 
teeth, which is the common number of teeth found in tertiary types, and still 
exists in the jug and some insect eaters, and very rarely in some horses. All 
tt^eth formulae are a modification of this formula. The tail of the phenacodus 
was long and trailed on the ground, its shoulderblade and its upper arm were of the 
same type as the flesh-eating animals from which it was descended; it had five toes, 
and it walked not on the whole sole of its foot as we do, nor on the tips of its 
toes as the horse does, but at a halfway stage. Following the phenacodus we 
have an animal called in Europe Hyracotherium, and in America a very closely 
allied type, the Eohippus. From these, as you see on the chart, sprang a number 
of forms, making up a large family—the Lophiodon family—and from these we have 
three main branches, closely related, of which the representatives to-day are respec¬ 
tively the tapirs, the rhinoceros, and the horse family. 

(This chart, by the way, was compiled by me from various sources, and I do not 
claim that it is correct, but in the rough it will suffice.) 
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To take each family in brief. Tapirs. —Heavy, thick-set animals with short stout 
limbs, the forefeet have four toes each, are hoofed with a large round callous pad 
for walking. Its nose and upper lip form together a small trunk or proboscis, its 
eyes are small, like those of a pig; its ears are moderate size, ovate, and erect; its 
tail is very short; its skin thick and smooth, with short harsh and rather scanty 
hair. In its habits it is solitary, and goes about at night. It is shy, inoffensive, 
and frequents the depths of shady forests and the neighborhood of rivers or water- 
holes; it feeds on vegetables, and has perhaps persisted as at present for a longer 
time than any other type has remained unchanged. Rhinoceros .—Has a large 
head; moderate ears, oval, erect, prominent, and near the back of the head. 
Its eyes are small, its neck short, its skin extremely thick, indurated, and 
in some species forms thick plates. The hair is scanty, the tail moderately 
long, slightly tufted at the end, and its limbs are stout and short. Each 
foot has three toes, with distinct broad, round hoofs. It has in most 
cases one or two horns in the midline of the face. It is a modification 
from the stock of hyracotheriuin, as shown, and is generally unintelligent and shy, 
but if brought to bay is ferocious. Its sight is dull, but its hearing and scent are 
remarkably acute. It feeds on herbage and shrubs, sleeps the greater part of the 
day, and is fond of wallowing in mud. These 1 , then, are the nearest living relatives 
of the horse, ass, and zebra family, and present many points of resemblance. They 
are not, however, in the direct line of the horse’s ancestors. That animal, as has 
been said, and may here be seen, descended from the eohippus and the phenacodus. 
The eohippus had four toes and a rudiment of a fifth (sometimes wanting); its 
teeth were very much like those of phenacodus, and the great gap between the 
cheek teeth and the nippers, the ‘bar’ that makes it possible to use a bit, had not 
appeared. The crowns of the teeth, too, did not show the same pattern as those 
of the present day horse, but were already beginning to be modified along the 
parallel lines. The little animal was only about the size of a fox or dog, and was 
beginning to leave the marshes in which phenacodus spent its life and to take up 
its existence on the drier plains with the tougher vegetation that in that situation 
supplanted the juicy herbage of the marshes. This next animal, the anehitheriurr, 
had three toes on each foot, and was somewhat larger; a gap had appeared between 
its tushes (canines) and its cheek teeth, but it still had the same, number of teeth 
as its ancestors, although it was now very evident that they woro assuming the 
same shape and peculiar arrangement as those in the horse of to-day. Then in 
hipparion we have a larger tliree-toed animal with a large head, an ugly Roman nose, 
and probably long hair. It had under its eye a ‘ crumen, ’ or oil gland, and some 
say from this that it could not have been an ancestor of the horse; but, in this 
connection, it is interesting to note that the racehorse Bend Or had a depression 
strongly developed in this situation, and there are numerous other examples of its 
cccinrenee. The teeth of hipparion are very similar to the teeth of our horses, 
and show' an undoubted relationship. Like our horses, too, it had lost one of its 
cheek teeth, and had six instead of seven. In this connection, as showing a relation¬ 
ship, it is interesting to note that occasionally a seventh tooth makes its appearance 
in a horse of to-day. When it does occur it is small, blunt, and badly formed. It 
is called a * wolf’s tooth,’ and used to be pulled out by farriers when it appeared, 
under the mistaken belief that it affected the eyesight. How this could possibly 
be so I leave to your imagination, as my own reason cannot supply a solution. It 
suffices to say that the appearance in a constant situation of that one tooth alone 
is sufficient absolutely to prove a relationship between the horse and some of his 
hypothetical ancestors. It is only met with in the upper jaw, never in the lower, 
and this point is interesting, because in the tapir, which I told you is a relation, 
it always exists in the upper, but never in the lower jaw, and this fact may be 
regarded as a further link. To come then to proto and pliohippus we have an 
animal like a large dog, some species as large as an ass, in which the three toes no 
longer touch the ground. The middle one is short, broad, aiid strong, and takes 
most of the weight. The other two are drawn up like the hooflets of a cow or pig, 
or rather even more like the so-called * dew claw’ of a dog. Some types had alto¬ 
gether lost these now useless appendages, and were very equine. Its teejh are essen¬ 
tially horselike and its habits seem also to have been. The stages between are 
filled by animals which more and more resemble the horse of to-day. The other 
hoofs or toes are less and less marked, until you have in the horse only the splints 
remaining. In ancient horses these were always distinct and separate, but with 
us. even these are tending to disappear, and often in old horses are completely 
joined with the cannon bone and have no separate existence. In course of time 
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they will tend absolutely to disappear. Such briefly and very cursorily is the 
history from fossil bones. These changes were assisted by changes in climate in 
the nature of surroundings and in food. The difference between the marshy lands, 
where a spreading five-toed foot was useful, and the plains and uplands, where it 
was necessary to run on the toes, accounts for the gradual change in the foot, and 
the difference between the succulent plants of the river edges and the harsh grasses 
of the plains accounts for the small changes (which neverthless are characteristic) 
in teeth and in facial feature. How quickly these changes are brought about we 
can see in our own history. Professor Keith has pointed out that there is a great 
change in the skulls of men in the last 1,900 years. The eye socket has become 
more open and rounded at the edges, the cheek bones less prominent and angular, 
and these changes have been produced, together with differences in the formation of 
the jaws, the gums, the palate, and the teeth, by the simple act of chewing. It 
was the art of cooking that was responsible, for in the time of the Britons the 
uncooked food was exceedingly coarse, and anyone who has chewed grain from 
the ear will appreciate the jaw power necessary for an ancient meal. The Homans 
brought the art of cookery to England, and the Normans spread and elaborated 
it less than 1,000 years ago. Tough meat was rendered tender by boiling, and 
the power of the jaw was tremendously reduced, while modern machinery, with 
its minces, its soups, its tender meat, soft bread, cakes, and puddings, enables 
people to eat practically without chewing. If in 700 years this slight change 
could have produced a marked change in bony structures, how much greater ones 
would be produced in the horse during a period estimated roughly at three million 
years. As regards evolutionary proofs from vestigial remains in the animal itself 
I had intended to enlarge, but as your patience has probably been considerably 
strained already I will only refer to the feet, the splints, the teeth, the color, &c., 
very briefly. It must be stated, first of all, that occasionally by a throwback 
horses with more than one toe on each foot appear. Suetonius and Pliny both tell 
us that the favorite horse of Julius CseBar had three toes on each foot, on which 
it walked as an ordinary horse does, and the other two rudimentary. The horse 
Bucephalus, of Alexander, was probably of the same class, and a traveller named 
Siebold, a biologist, has described one he saw exhibited in a market place at a 
horse sale in 1860. So also has Frank, the Principal of the Veterinary College of 
Surgery at Munich. Then, again, Heusel points out the inner splint on the forefoot 
quite often has the rudiment of a hoof on it, and as this does not touch the ground, 
and is accordingly not worn off, it often grows long, horny, and irregular, as do some¬ 
times the hooflets of old cows. Cases such as this prove the descent of the horse 
from an animal with more than one toe on each foot, and still more so do the 
occasional occurrences of what is called a ‘stag horse,’ in which all four feet 
present extra toes and have developed hoofs which bend over as they grow like 
hooks. I have referred already to the splints and their common fusion with the 
main bone as age progresses. This often occurs about the seventh or eighth year, 
and in any case the splint bones of ancient horses are longer, larger, and more 
bulbous ended than those of our day. With regard to the teeth, the earliest 
types show less complicated folds of enamel and are adapted for crushing, but 
they gradually change into the pillar-shaped molars of the horse, which, owing to 
their strength and the foldings of enamel, are suitable both for grinding corn and 
for chopping gritty grasses. It is easy to trace in a series of drawings the gradual 
change from the lowest to the most complex type. Something of this may be seen 
in the gradual growth of the teeth in the horse of to-day. You have the incisors, 
or ‘nippers,’ first narrow from front to back and wide across, then squarer, and 
finally three-cornered, being flat in front and ridged behind. The horse’s teeth, 
of course, are characteristically marked by the 4 mark ’ which disappears with age, 
and also by a yellow spot in front of the pit, which lasts after the latter has dis¬ 
appeared. The first permanent nipper appears, I believe, from two and half to 
three years, and the corner tooth at five years. The 4 tushes ’ or canines are usually 
found only in the male, but are rarely found in mares as well. In both cases 
they are survivals pointing to earlier ancestors to whom they were needful. As 
regards color, it is often interesting to note that by a throwback the horse resembles 
the zebra or the ass. Bun horses especially frequently exhibit a dorsal stripe right 
down their backs and a shoulder stripe or two^ while the upper part of the foreleg is 
frequently striped crosswise. These markings may or may not exist together, 
but are always interesting. Finally, although the horse only has one toe it has in 
the leg the muscles that serve in other animals for all five toes, and although they 
have in many cases been adapted to other uses their existence is a strong piece of 
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confirmatory evidence that the horse originally had five toes. When one considers 
that the shaggy Shetland pony, the horse of Przewalsky, the huge draught, and 
the clean-limbed racehorse are admitted without hesitation to be one family,, it is 
is amusing to remember that people insist with acrimony that animals which present 
far less differences than these do are totally unrelated. I am sure the time will 
come, if it is not already at hand, when such theories will be as dead as the dodo. 
I have only touched lightly this very wide subject, but I hope that there has been a 
little, at any rate, in my paper to claim your interest, and I must thank you for your 
kind attention. 1 ’ 


LONE PINE, January 30th.—Mr. J. A. Hoklas read a paper on suitable 
wheats, and said that, in the event of early rains, he would sow a variety of late 
wheat, such as BaToota Wonder, Marshall’s, White Tuscan, or Leather Head. 
Those were good varieties for grain or ha.y. In sowing late wheats, he would use 
l£bush. of seed and 1121bs. of super, to the acre. Last year his Baroota Wonder 
had yielded Hi bush, to the acre, White Tuscan and Leather Head about 18bush., 

and Marshall ’s about seven bags. He favored the floor pickling of seed wheat, 

using half a pound of bluestone to three gallons of water, which would pickle 
about Sbush. of wheat. After some discussion the Branch decided that the follow¬ 
ing varieties of wheat were most suitable for the district:—For hay—Baroota 

Wonder, White Marshall’s, White Tuscan, and Leake’s Rustproof. For grain— 

Red Teagle and Federation. In pickling wheat, members favored floor pickling 
with a solution of lib. of bluestone to 4golls. of water for 9bush. of seed. 

SALISBURY, March 6th.—An address was delivered by Mr. G. Quinn (Horticul¬ 
tural Instructor) on the cultivation and manuring of citrus trees. At the con¬ 
clusion Mr. Quinn answered a number of questions, and was accorded a hearty vote 
of thanks. 

TWO WELLS, February 6th.—Mr. A. Pratt displayed several varieties of wheat 
in and out of chaff, which he had been selecting for a number of years. He urged 
upon all farmers the necessity for growing clean wheats, even though the seed cost 
more. There was no excuse for growing smutty wheat. 

TWO WELLS, March 12th.—A paper was read by Mr. L. II. Dawkins in which 
he set out the conditions under which sub-agents dealing with wheat for the Wheat 
Harvest Board work. He detailed the routine work of weighing and issuing cart- 
notes, and the difficulties surrounding the reductions in prices through wheat being 
smutty or containing barley. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

SALT CREEK. 

March 10th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Growing Other Crops than Wheat. —Other crops besides wheat should be 
grown, to enrich the land, observed Mr. W. Lee, jun., in a paper on that subject, 
in order that they might keep more stock and spread the harvest over a longer period. 
Next to wheat, oats provided the most profitable crop, and a much larger area 
could be sown with profit, in order to provide fodder for stock on the farm. In 
most years a good return of grain could be obtained, and a big stack of hay could 
be cut as a standby for times of drought. Another good crop to grow was peas. 
He had tried two acres with satisfactory results, keeping 100 fowls for six weeks. 
He just raked the peas and carted them as required. The fowls did the threshing. 
Turnips were worth growing. He sowed lib. of seed with the peas. He was able 
to get a wagon-load at a time and feed them to the pigs. Berseem in that district 
was a failure without irrigation. Kale did not do well.—Mr. W. Lee, sen., con¬ 
sidered that kale should be grown by itself. Mr. W. Gale had not been very success¬ 
ful in growing oats. 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

March 13th.—Present: 12 members. 

Gates on a Farm. —Every paddock should be possessed of a gate, remarked Mr. 
W. F. Banks in a paper entitled * * Gates on a Farm,” and according to the posi¬ 
tion of the paddock, the sort of gate was a matter for consideration. If the pad- 
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dock were so placed that the public were continually going to and fro a panel gate, 
or even a four-wire and stick gate should be erected. If a panel gate were pro¬ 
vided he advised that the words '‘Please shut this gate” be printed on it. In 
most cases he had seen simply a wire or two pulled across the gateway. The wire 
gates with sticks were much more serviceable, but still only makeshifts. For a large 
farm he preferred wire and stick gates for distant paddocks only in use during the 
harvest time. It was unnecessary expense to have too many double gates. He ad¬ 
vised one gate, swung on a good strainer, with a wire catch to loop over, or, better 
still, an iron catch. To the public the wire gate or gates broken and fixed up with 
wire, and not swinging, caused a very great annoyance, because they tore clothes 
and flesh, and wasted time. Mr. A. Spriggs said that in fixing a wire gate it was 
better to use the link of a chain at each end of the wire. A very satisfac¬ 
tory sheep gate could be made with two sticks, three wires, and a piece of netting 
wire with two or three droppers to prevent the wires becoming tangled. Mr. J. 
Deer advised the use of a manufactured gate on roads extensively used by the 
public. Mr. A J. Hutchinson considered it unnecessary to fasten the road gate 
of a paddock unless the paddock was to be cultivated. Mr. J. H. Kruger said that 
that was the second time the paper had been read, and since the first reading there 
had been an improvement in the gates in the district. Mr. W. L. Brown considered 
that the main gates should be the best the farmer could afford. 

KOONIBBA, February 1st.—Discussion took place on the occurrence of black 
rust and takeall in wheat, and the means to be adopted to prevent or destroy them. 
Opinions differed as to the efficacy of bluestone pickle for the prevention of smut, 
members relating their experiences under varying conditions. 

KOPPIO, March 6th.—Mr. J. Newell, the Chairman, presented the fourth annual 
report on the work at the experimental plots. The three plots, which were i acre in 
extent, were ploughed on April 22nd, under rather dry conditions, and were drilled 
on May 3rd, with 2bush. of Calcutta Cape oats and lcwt., 2cwts., and 3 cwts. of 
mineral super, per acre. The land was harrowed after drilling. The crops came 
up fairly evenly, but suffered through excessive wet, and became rather patchy. 
Growth was fairly even, but slow. Crops harvested on December 9th. Results:— 
Plot 1—lcwt. super, and 2bush. oats per acre, yield 33 sheaves, equal to 3291bs. Plot 

2— 2cwts. super, and 2bush. oats per acre, yield, 30 sheaves, equal to 287ibs. Plot 

3— 3cwts. super, and 2bush. of oats per acre, yield 30 sheaves, equal to 3161bs. In 
the discussion which followed there was a consensus of opinion that about lcwt. of 
super, per acre was the most profitable dressing for most of the land in that district. 

YALLUNDA, December 2nd.—Mr. T. Forrest initiated a discussion on the ques¬ 
tion how competition with other countries would be carried on after the war. 

YALLUNDA, March 8th.—During the course of a meeting which took the form 
of a social evening, Mr. F. Olston (Chairman) delivered an address on the advan¬ 
tages which had been reaped from the work of the Agricultural Bureau, and he 
appealed to all to become members. Mr. R. B. Jenkins initiated a discussion on 
experimenting. Each district, he pointed out, required different treatment, and an 
experimental farm in any one district would not answer the purpose. It would 
be too expensive to establish experimental stations in every district. Something 
was lacking in the soil, and super, did not yield the return it should. They did 
not seem to have the right class of manure for that part of the country. He advised 
growing oats, getting rid of mallee shoots, and keeping sheep. Mr. Gardiner said 
that some plant foods were essential, and experimental work should be undertaken 
to ascertain what was lacking in the soil. Mr. Trigg advocated mixed farming. 
Mr. Proctor said that experiments were required on the poor soil, and the farmer 
could not afford to experiment, because it took all his time to make a living. Mr. 
Roberts Sdid that the Government should assist individuals in experimenting. Mem¬ 
bers were generally of opinion that experimental plots should be established in each 
district, with Government assistance. 

YEELANNA, March 3rd.—Mr. R. Smith read a short paper setting out a few 
reasons why dams should be fenced. In the first place, the fencing or dams kept 
the water clean. If a farmer allowed his team, returning from work, to go into 
the dam and drink, one by one, the water was so stirred up and muddy for the 
later ones that they did not care to drink, with the result that they lost condition. 
The dam should be fenced and the water elevated to troughs by hand pumps or 
windmill, the latter being more useful to the farmer whose house and garden were 
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situated near the dam. An important reason why dams should be fenced was 
that horses frequently passed blood worms into the water with their droppings, 
and other horses drinking the water sucked up the worms with it. The water 
in a dam, if fenced, was fit for human consumption, but not otherwise. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

MONAKTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

March 10th.—Present: 10 members. 

Quantity of Wheat to Sow. —The principal considerations in determining the 
quantity of wheat per acre to sow, declared Mr. J. Hartmann, in a paper dealing 
with that question, were the size of the grain and the variety. The wheat should 
be clean, and should have been put through the grader or winnowing machine. All 
rubbish, cracked grain, or barley should be removed. The grading of the wheat 
mattered less than cleaning it thoroughly of weed seeds and barley. With large, 
plump grain 201bs. extra per acre should be sown. The early sorts required to be 
sown more thickly than the better stooling varieties. For average grain, lbush. to 
the acre was sufficient, but some sorts, like Golden Drop, required at least ljbush. 
per acre, especially if sown for hay. At least l^bush. of oats per acre should be 
sown, and with barley 2bush, were not too much. Barley should be pickled at least 
one week before sowing, and it would then run evenly through the drill.—In the 
discussion, some members were of opinion that the quantities mentioned were correct 
for wet seasons, but in dry seasons considerably less would prove more profitable. 
In regard to barley, the opinion was that from lbush. to 1,1 bush, was ample. 


BAMCO. 

February 5th.—Present: nine members. 

An Ash Distributor. —The question of how to dispose of the cuttings after prun¬ 
ing, remarked Mr. G. Jackman in a paper on an ash distributor, was one which had 
caused considerable thought and discussion. So far as that district was concerned, 
there appeared to have been very little effort made to successfully deal with the 
subject. The fact that each year many pounds of good ash fertiliser were lost to 
the ground, owing to there being no proper means to distribute the ash after burn¬ 
ing the cuttings was apparent. If that could be remedied growers would find a 
great improvement in the condition of their orchards. He had to admit that it 
was no pleasant thought to him to have to allow the potash to be lost each year, and 
after considerable thought he devised a means with the material at his disposal 
to overcome the difficulty. For the past three years he had beeto using the machine, 
and had found it very satisfactory. There were no very great difficulties to be 
overcome in the making of a suitable implement. While not claiming perfection 
for the device, and admitting that a more scientific implement could be made, 
the one he was about to describe would fulfil the requirements of growers in that 
district, and would be found to be very durable. He first procured a 400-gall, malt¬ 
ing tank, then a carriage upon which the tank was placed; that could be made 
from an old V-shaped scarifier frame with wheels attached, three of which were 
required. The two back wheels required to be fixed on the inside of the frame to 
prevent them coming in contact with trellis posts or trees. The bottom of the 
tank was partially removed, and a grating laid across the aperture. To prevent 
the heat, which was very great, injuring the vines or trees, a sheet of iron was 
fixed on each side and in front, the back being left open to allow the cuttings to 
Vie more easily put in the tank. It was necessary to put in a good mallee 
root before starting to burn the cuttings, because the root caused a good heat, aud 
when well established, the cuttings, no matter how green, would burn very readily. 
On account of the heat it was necessary to have the horse about 10ft. away from 
the distributor. That could be easily done by using the ordinary trace chains. Mr. 

E. J. Burton said that he had assisted in working one of the machines at Benmark. 
It was large, and* had four low wheels. It burned as fast as two men could feed 
it. Mr. F. Lewis commended M.r. Jackman’s idea, provided it would pay. Mr. 

F. G. Bogers suggested that it might pay for several to co-operate. Mr. Jackman 
said that the machine did a clean job, and gave some manure, if only a little. 
Material and building cost £3 10s. Members considered that the machine would pay 
on a 15-acre block. 
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MILANG. 

March 10th.—Present: 37 members. 

Handfeeping Sheep. —In a paper on the handfeeding of sheep Mr. T. B. Moss 
said that he proposed to deal with the handfeeding of sheep as a supplement to 
natural feed at such times as natural grasses were scarce. The majority of farmer *s 
flocks in that district consisted principally of breeding ewes, which were kept for 
the purpose of raising market lambs. To obtain the best results from those ewes it 
was necessary that they should be kept in good strong condition throughout the 
Season. Feed grown on cultivated land consisted mainly of dandelion, clover, and 
like grasses, which, though they produced abundance of feed in the Bpring, as soon 
as the dry weather came were quickly cleaned up or blown away, leaving little or no 
dry feed to last over the autumn. There was then the stubble feed, but when that 
was finished (usually about the end of March, should the autumn rains hold off) the 
sheep experienced a trying time until the green feed came, and it was then that 
the benefit of handfeeding was exemplified. Some farmers, when feed became scarce, 
sold a portion of their flock to save the others, necessitating buying again later in 
the season at a price considerably in advance of that at which they sold. Others, 
not wishing to sacrifice their ewes, kept them all, and allowed them to pick a living 
as best they could. Consequently the ewes became poor and weak, resulting in many 
losses at lambing time, of both lambs and ewes. Both of those practices entailed 
a serious loss to the farmer which could be easily avoided by a little feeding to tide 
them over the bad time. There were various ideas about feeding sheep, but he pre¬ 
ferred to supply chaff and oats mixed. Ewes should be fed on somewhat similar 
lines to milk cows, and though chaff alone was good for them, the addition of a 
little bran or oats effected a marked improvement. Last year he fed to 100 ewes one 
bag of chaff and about a bushel of oats per day, and found that they kept their 
condition well on it. By handfeeding for two or three months of the year a farmer 
could keep at least 30 per cent, more sheep than without feeding and make a good 
profit thereby. The cost of feeding 130 sheep for three months, at the rate of lib. 
of chaff and $lb. of oats per sheep per day would be as follows:—Five tons of chaff, 
at 50s. per ton, £12 10s.; 136bush. of oats, at Is. 9d. per bushel, £11 18s. ; total, 
£24 8s. The return from the 30 extra ewes kept (at say 25s. each for lamb and 
wool) would amount to £37 10s., leaving a balance of £13 2s. in favor of hand¬ 
feeding. That was a very moderate estimate, and was given as a possible average 
for a number of years at the present prices for feed, and for lambs the proposition 
would show a very much larger profit. Several different kinds of feeders might be 
used. If feeding on grain, light wooden troughing could be made fairly cheaply, 
but if feeding chaff something bigger was required. A useful feeder might be made 
from bags threaded on two wires and stretched between two posts or trees, with 
stakes driven on either side at intervals of about 6ft., and the wires tacked on the 
top of them to prevent the feeder sagging. Feeders should be about 25yds. long 
for each 100 sheep, allowing them to feed on both sides, and should be about 18in. 
high to the top. The sheep would not then walk in the feeder. One of the essentials 
for sheep was a good supply of water. Sheep would do well in the dry weather on 
a small amount of feed if they had plenty of water, but on the other hand they 
might have any amount of feed, and if they were short of water they would quickly 
lose condition. Sheep would do best if they had water to run to when they wished 
without being driven. About 12 months ago he purchased 100 two-tooth ewes in 
lamb, and as the season continued dry he was forced, about April, to commence hand 
feeding them. He found that by giving them the quantity of feed above stated they 
kept in good condition. He had not the least difficulty with them at lambing time, 
and they reared 98 iambs, which returned £114 6s. 8d. The returns for wool were 
£54, a total of £168 6s. 8d., or an average per sheep for the 100 ewes of £1 13s. 8d. 
Considering that those were maiden ewes, that was an excellent return, and was due 
to the ewes being kept in good condition right through. That could not have been 
accomplished without handfeeding. 

NARRUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

February 3rd.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Win the War Production. —Mr. G. G. Hackett read a paper entitled 1 * Win the 
War Production, M in which he advocated increasing the yield of the dairy herds by 
better methods and better feeding. Pig-raising should be more extensively prac¬ 
tised, and with the scarcity of sheep and cattle, pork and bacon must remain in 
good demand, and realise good prices. Even at low prices the pig gave a higher 
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return on the capital invested than most other animals. Farmers should also experi¬ 
ment in wheats and manures to obtain more profitable returns, and the area sown 
for potatoes should be extended. Increase in the production of cattle and sheep 
should be a feature in the farmer’s win the war enterprise. Another reason for 
the making of a special effort was that the purpose of assisting those who returned 
to their district from the front should be kept in view. The returned soldiers would 
require all the help which could be given them, and if that district could show a 
greater capacity for improvement in agricultural and other products there was every 
reason why land should be obtained for the returned soldiers to enable them to 
secure permanent homes in that district. Mr. Goode considered that it was neces¬ 
sary to increase the production of foodstuffs. Although the district’s main line was 
dairying, butter was an essential, and an important factor in supplying a nation’s 
wants. 


FORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

February 17th.—Present: nine members. 

Dipping Sheep for Tick and Lice. —The law in regard to undipped sheep should 
be enforced, remarked Mr. Hamilton Welch in a paper on dipping sheep for tick and 
lice, because undipped sheep caused the spread of the vermin. It was a good plan 
for one man to construct a dip, and for as many owners as possible living within a 
few miles to make use of it, paying so much per hundred sheep. A useful pit should 
be 30ft. long, 5ft. deep, and 22in. wide on top, tapering to about 1ft. at bottom. 
The entry should be steep and sudden, with a bevelled slab built in the wall and made 
slippery, so that sheep could not hold their feet, and consequently fell into the pit 
when endeavoring to walk upon it. The outlet should gradually slope upwards, with 
cement steps to enable the sheep to walk into the draining yard. The walls of the 
pit might be built of stone or brick, cemented over to make them watertight. Sand 
or gravel was best for a foundation; clay was liable to swell and cause cracks. The 
receiving yard should be fairly large, according to the quantity usually owned in the 
district, with two or three smaller yards, finishing up with a small yard tapering 
into a race, where the sheep ran along in single file. One man and a boy could then 
regulate the pace at which they entered the dip, preventing too many from jumping 
in at a time, otherwise they were liable to drown one another or endeavor to breathe 
under water, which would cause death by poison. Another man, with a pole and 
small crosspiece attached to the end would push each sheep under, ensuring the sub¬ 
mersion of each sheep and regulating the pace at which the sheep should swim 
through. At the outlet there should be two draining yards, a fence with a gate 
dividing them, enabling the first pen of dipped sheep to pass on to the second yard. 
By the time the second lot was put through the first lot would be nearly dry and 
about ready to turn out. When that lot was dry the second could be passed up, and 
so on. Convenient yards would measure 10yds. long by 4yds. wide, divided into 
two. That would hold about 60 sheep in each pen. The floor should be of brick 
with cement over the top, with a slope towards the dip, either draining in the centre 
or on the lower side, where a small wall was necessary to prevent overflow. The floors 
should be swept frequently to prevent too much manure washing into the dip. All 
sheep, including lambs of any size, from two weeks to one month, should be dipped 
after shearing. That would prevent the tick from laying their eggs in the wool. 
Scientists described the egg as a * ‘ pupa, ’ ’ or an encased young tick, which it was 
said would only live five days without food. He did not believe that dipping sheep 
would actually kill the tick, but it most certainly drove them off the sheep, and they 
died from starvation, because they could not live in the wool when sheep had been 
thoroughly dipped. To prevent the spread of tick it was necessary to dip early, dip 
well, and dip every sheep and lamb on the farm and see that one’s neighbors did 
likewise. A few undipped sheep would spread tick through a flock, because the 
insects could live upon the sheep a few months after they had been dipped. The 
flock should be examined occasionally lest they should come in contact with un¬ 
dipped sheep. Sheep should not be dipped whilst thirsty or very hot. 


STRALTHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.28in.). 

March 6th.—Present: 27 members. 

Ploughing and Cultivation for the Growing of Wheat. —Where a farmer was 
chiefly dependent for his living on the proceeds of hay and grain, premised Mr. 
T. D. Finey, in a paper on ploughing and cultivation for the growing of wheat, it 
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was absolutely necessary to practise a systematic course of fallowing. In regard 
to ploughing, most of the work should be done with a set implement, he said. Too 
many furrows resulted in unevenness in depth and hard patches. The narrow fur¬ 
row slice was more often than not set on edge instead of being completely turned 
over. That was a most objectionable feature, and could not produce good results. 
He advised the throwing out of those ploughs, because they were unprofitable, and 
they should get possession of a good working plough, certainly a set one, if the 
clear acreage warranted it. A good sweeping mouldboard should be used, ensuring 
a complete turnover, with not more than five furrows, 8 Jin. or 9in, wide, with suffi¬ 
cient horse-power to plough down to oin. or 6in., according to the depth of the 
subsoil. It was impracticable to do good work with less strength than 1J horses 
per furrow, because in any stiff land the horses tired. If the subsoil should be at a 
shallow depth it would not hurt to turn up an inch of clay, because it soon worked 
up with 3in. or 4in. of surface soil, and tended to give greater depth in shallow 
places. After ploughing, if the land were likely to drift with the wind, the harrow 
should not be used. If there were no danger of that it should be harrowed once only 
immediately after ploughing. He was averse to using the harrow as a means of 
cultivation. They seemed only to fine down the surface, which was likely to set 
hard after a moderately heavy rain, a condition exactly opposite to the good de¬ 
rived from worked fallow. The cultivator should be used constantly, and they 
should keep on scratching as often as possible with it, not only when the paddocks 
were dirty, but whenever time permitted. The farmer should have a good idea as to 
the depth of his ploughing in different parts of the land under fallow, and at the 
first scarifying he should work as deep, or almost as deep as the plough. Subse¬ 
quent working should be only 3in. to 4in. deep. The object in going deep the 
first time was that, under many conditions, ploughing was rough, and it would 
often take the sods a considerable time to set down closely and firmly, which was 
the first factor necessary to the formation of a perfect seed bed, and the following 
working at a shallower depth did not disturb that bed. It should not be forgotten 
that good, deep ploughing and cultivation in the first place tended to deepen the 
soil, and so allow the roots to draw moisture at a greater depth than was the case 
where the land was scratch ploughed. A good depth also to a great degree re¬ 
sulted in uniformity and even ess amongst cereal crops. He then proceeded to deal 
with the important part played by oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen in plant growth, 
and explained the necessity for allowing an abundant supply of air to reach the 
roots of the plant. Cultivation, he stated, was the chief factor in effecting a storage 
of moisture for the crop. By loosening the land the rainfall was prevented from 
running to waste. The spaces between the particles of worked land were far grea¬ 
ter than in set land, and absorbed and retained a much greater quantity of moisture 
before becoming thoroughly saturated. As most of the useful rain fell in showers, 
with perhaps long intervals between, the growing crops were almost entirely depen¬ 
dent upon the retaining properties of the soil. He then quoted from an article on 
‘‘Tillage and the Soil for Wheatgrowing, M by Mr. W. J. Spafford ( Journal , De¬ 
cember, 1916, p. 369). 


UBAIDLA AND SITMMERTOWN (Average arinual rainfall, 44.35in.). 

March 6th.—Present: six members. 

Improving and Fertilising the Soil. —Mr. C. W. Kessell, in a paper on improv¬ 
ing and fertilising the soil, expressed a high appreciation of the value of stable 
manure, not only from the point of view of its fertilising properties, but also be. 
cause it made the soil friable and easier to work. Stable manure should contain 
straw or bedding of some kind that would absorb the urine, which contained larger 
proportions of nitrogen and potash. Two acres of land well fertilised were better 
than four or five acres of inferior land, involving the employment of less labor and 
giving better results. In addition to manuring, the land should be worked deeply, 
and then receive continual surface cultivation. A proper circulation of the air 
let into the soil was as important as any other factor of the plant growth, and also 
helped to supply proper plant food. The soil could not be worked too much. It 
was necessary to use artificial manures in conjunction with stable manure to stimu¬ 
late and give leaf production. Stable manure should be well rotted, if possible, in 
order to prevent the germination of the seeds which it might contain. Manure that 
was carted on to the ground in the hot weather should be ploughed in as soon as 
possible, otherwise the ammonia, which was one of its chief constituents, would 
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be lost. Manure from cattle and swine contained a larger percentage of water 
than other animals, and was called cold manure. The manure from horses and 
sheep and poultry being relatively dry, fermented easily, and was called hot manure. 
Borne crops, such as cabbages, lettuce, &c., needed ammonia or nitrate of soda as 
well as stable manure or bonedust to help them mature. Some soils should not be 
worked if too wet, because they only puddled and set too hard. Soils which were 
ploughed and left through the winter should just be ploughed and left to lie as 
they were turned over, so that when the weeds came up the ground could be cross 
harrowed. Otherwise, if harrowed and rolled, the ground would set, and the weeds 
were not so easily moved by the harrows. In the hot weather mulching helped to 
keep the moisture in the soil, and kept the ground from setting too hard when 
watered, and became free and loose to work. The ploughing in of green crops as 
manure was another method of improving the soil, and was not generally practised, 
but when a supply of stable manure was not available, that would be a consider¬ 
able help. Peas were one of the best green crops to grow. It was necessary to 
sow one and a half bushels to the acre in spring or autumn.. 


MOUNT COMPASS, February 10th.—Members met at the garden of the Presi¬ 
dent (Mr. M. Jacobs) and made a tour of inspection of the local gardens, which 
proved interesting and instructive. Later on, at the residence of Mr. A. H. 
Simons, members discussed what they had seen during the afternoon, and general 
satisfaction was expressed at the information which had been gained. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KONGORONG. 

March 6th.—Present: eight members and four visitors. 

A paper was read by Mr. 0. T. Atkin on the garden on the farm, in which he 
advocated the establishment of a vegetable garden on every farm. A windbreak was 
also essential to protect the garden, and for that purpose titrees should be used in 
the same manner as a paling fence. There should be a fair depth of soil and plenty 
of water should be used in conjunction with suitable fertiliser. A heavy dressing 
of stable manure dug in once a year proved very effective. Members generally agreed 
that a garden was of no use without a windbreak, and that the garden should be 
dug to a depth of 18in. The experience of the writer of the paper went to demon¬ 
strate that melons, pumpkins, peas, beans (broad and French), cabbage, cauliflowers, 
carrots, parsnips, lettuce, red beet, spinach, tomatoes, cucumbers, artichokes, radishes, 
and rhubarb did well in that district. Gooseberries, loganberries, strawberries, and 
raspberries could also be profitably grown. 


KYBYBOL1TE (Average annual rainfall, 22ih.). 

March 8th,—Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

Vegetable and Fruit Growing on the Farm. —The first consideration in vege¬ 
table growing, observed Mr. H, Douglas, in a paper on vegetable and fruit grow¬ 
ing on the farm, was to consider the class of land available. Land of a peaty 
nature was pre-eminently suited for all vegetable growth. Secondly, there was 
good chocolate loam, with a good clay subsoil to retain the moisture, and thirdly 
a sandy loamy soil, which was good for potatoes and onions, where w T ater was 
available. In regard to the time of planting, what to plant, and how to plant it 
would be well, commencing in August, to sow peas (Yorkshire Hero for preference) 
from the first to the middle of the month. Carrots, parsnips, and beet should be 
sown, the two last-named in quantities to last all the season, because what was 
known as middle crop was not suitable for that district. Cabbages might also be 
planted and continued at intervals of a month until the end of October. At the 
end of August turnips and swedes should be planted, sowing the latter in small 
beds, suitable for requirements. Lettuce should be put in in small plantings until 
the end of September, and kept growing vigorously, because success depended on 
quick growth— Bay eight or nine weeks. Frequent, applications of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda were very beneficial. French beans should be sown in November to 
avoid the frost. Marrows, trombones, cucumbers, &e., should also be sown. Heavy 
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dressings of stable manure were suitable for these, with plenty of water, because 
the ground in that locality dried up very quickly. Constant watering was neces¬ 
sary, and constant applications of fertilisers; small quantities and often being 
better than one heavy dressing. Potatoes might be planted at the end of October. 
In planting the ground should be given a good heavy coat of stable manure, which 
should be ploughed in, say nine months before sowing time. The soil should be 
harrowed and scarified to produce a fine tilth. When planting furrows should be 
hoed 2ft. apart, and 1ft. between the setts. The land required to be ploughed 
deeply, and should be planted outside of the furrow in order to have loose soil be¬ 
neath the set, which should be between 4in. and 5in. deep. When planting a hand¬ 
ful of bonedust and potash should be sown to each step along tine sets, the mixture 
being in the proportion of half a ton of bonedust to lcwt. of potash. A site for an 
orchard should have a gradual slope to allow for natural drainage, with a shelter 
from prevailing winds. If no natural shelter were available some quick-growing 
trees should be planted such as pines, which would achieve the twofold purpose of 
providing shelter as well as timber for boxmaking, available in say 35 years 
from planting. The trees should be planted so as to be square all ways so that 
they could be cultivated by horse power, and thus save labor in keeping in con¬ 
dition. The holes should be 3ft. square and 18in. deep. In planting the young 
trees the roots should be spread out evenly, and there should be a small elevation 
in the middle of the hole, raising the tree slightly and giving the roots a down¬ 
ward tendency. The ground around the young trees should be trampled in fairly 
firmly, and the trees should be staked to prevent young roots from loosening by 
swaying about. If planting apples the trees should be obtained from a reliable 
nurseryman, and planted on blight-proof roots double worked. If planting pears 
they should be worked on seedling stocks, because they made better trees, and were 
not so subject to throw suckers. The seeds of Winter Nelis were best. If cherries 
were set the seeds of Mazzard were best. The following varieties of apples were 
suitable for home consumption:—’Cooking—Mot’s Royal, Empress (early), Bunn’s 
Seedling and Stone Pippin (late); early eating—Irish Peach (very good, only 
subject to fusidadium ), Williams Favorite, Gladstone, and Gravenstein (all for 
home use), following on with Cleopatra, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Stunners, and 
Worcester Pearmain (all suitable for export). As regards harvesting the crops, 
a fairly safe method was to cut the fruit, and if the pips were dark in color, ap¬ 
proaching black, it was safe to pick them. Some fruits were better flavored if 
picked on the green side and then allowed to ripen on shelves, as for instance, 
the Duchess pears. Apricots and peaches should be picked on the firm side in 
order that they might be carried without crushing. A judicious thinning of fruit 
would give a better marketable article and quite as many cases. For success it 
was necessary to cultivate well, spray frequently, and manure judiciously. 


MUNDALLA. 

February 14th.—Present: seven members. 

Reaping a Crop, —As soon as a crop of wheat was fit to harvest, remarked Mr. 
J. H. Windebank in a paper on reaping a crop, the inachines should commence to 
reap it at once, because a crop harvested as soon as it was ready was far more easily 
handled and entailed far less waste than if allowed to become over ripe. That was 
particularly the case with oats and barley. In fact, oats could be stripped a little 
on the green side, as long as the bags were not sewn up for a day or two. The 
paddock should be always reaped the longest way, and the drilling should not be 
crossed more than was absolutely necessary, because the ground set so hard that con¬ 
siderable grain was lost off the comb, besides being very rough on the machine. The 
bags should be sewn up as soon as filled, and carted straight away, because wheat 
if left out in the sun for a few days would lose in weight from 6lbs. to 81bs. per 
bag. A crop might be harvested with a reaper and thrasher, reaper and winnower, 
binder and thrasher, or a complete harvester. He preferred the complete harvester 
because it saved labor and wheat. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


The Fruiting of Trees in Consecutive Seasons. 

The view that fruit trees tend to bear heavily and lightly in alter¬ 
nate seasons is often made the basis of a recommendation to thin a 
heavy crop borne one year in order to obtain a better crop the suc¬ 
ceeding year, says the Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and 
Plant Diseases of the International Institute of Agriculture in re¬ 
viewing the fifteenth report of the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm. 
It appears, however, that the tendency towards alternate cropping, 
as it may be called, is very feeble, and that there is at the same time 
an equally potent tendency towards consecutive cropping; that is, 
that a tree bearing particularly well or badly one season, will prob¬ 
ably do the same in the succeeding season, whilst the chief factor in 
determining good or poor bearing is undoubtedly the atmospheric 
conditions, and not any innate tendency of the individual tree to 
either alternate or consecutive fruiting. The existence of a tendency 
towards alternate bearing is indicated by the fact that young trees, 
if prevented for four years from bearing after they have come to the 
age for so doing, will bear exceptionally heavy crops as soon as they 
are allowed to bear. But it was only in one series of experiments on 
some 300 young apple and pear trees during the seasons 1899 to 1903 
that such a tendency was actually recognised. Observations on the 
same trees made when they were younger, during 1894 to 1897, 
showed that their tendency then was towards consecutive bearing, 
and in another case of apple trees where the observations apply to 
over 5,700 instances, extending from 1904 to 1915, the tendency has 
been, with only one slight exception, towards consecutive bearing. 
But this tendency affects the results to only a slight extent, about 
12 per cent., the remaining 88 per cent, being attributable to pecu¬ 
liarities of the season, and not to the individual behaviour of the 
trees. It is noticeable that the preponderating influence of external 
conditions become more marked as the tree is left more to its 
natural habits, i.e., as it is less pruned, and also as the age of the tree 
increases; and it is more marked in the case of trees on the 
paradise stock than in those on crab stock, this being doubtless a con¬ 
sequence of the latter coming less rapidly to full maturity than the 
former. 

If in a plantation consisting of a large number of individual trees, 
whether of the same or of different varieties, it is found that good 
and bad fruiting seasons alternate with each other, it is evident that 
such alternation must be caused by some conditions affecting all the 
trees alike, and not to any tendency to alternate bearing exhibited 
by the individual trees; for such a tendency, if it existed, would be 
exhibited by different trees in different seasons, and the effect of it 
would be to bring about uniform production in the plantation as a 
whole. The alternation of good and bad years has been uniformly 
exhibited to a most marked extent in some plantations available for 
observation over a period of 20 years. As the injury to these crops 
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has nearly always been due to spring frosts, it is evident that the 
alternation of good and bad years is due to the tendency of such 
frosts to occur alternately in consecutive seasons. 


Where do Bloodworms Come From? 

One of the perennial inquiries of correspondents is for information 
as to the origin and treatment for bloodworms. Ignoring the query 
“which came first, the egg or the worm?” the Veterinary Lecturer 
(Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.B.C.V.S.) says that to-day, the blood¬ 
worms develop from eggs laid in the horse—a single bloodworm is 
capable of depositing anything up to 30,000 eggs. These pass out in 
the dung, and develop in moist spots. The newly-hatched worms are 
taken up in the food or water by other horses, with the result that 
infection rapidly spreads. Preventive measures are simple and effec¬ 
tive—they consist in fencing the dam, liming the worm-infested pas¬ 
ture, and cleaning the water trough. 


Sulphur in Haystacks to Prevent Damage hy Mice. 

Among the various expedients suggested as means of preventing 
the damage of haystacks by mice, that of spreading sulphur through 
the hay has received a good deal of attention. With a view to ascer¬ 
taining the wisdom of adopting this practice the Director of the 
Department of Chemistry (Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, M.A., D.Sc.) was 
communicated with. In replying Mr. Hargreaves said, “I would not 
recommend the use of sulphur for preventing mice in haystacks. If 
the sulphur is efficient it is probably due to its oxidation to sulphur 
dioxide, and if the oxidation is rapid there will be a strong risk of 
spontaneous ignition of the sulphur and the carbonaceous matter.” 


Five Millions a Year. 

In 1915, according to a memorandum on the organisation of Scien¬ 
tific Research Institutions in the United States of America, the ex¬ 
penditure of the Department of Agriculture in that country for the 
year 1915 was £5,330,000. There are about 15,000 employees in the 
Department. Nearly 2,000 persons are engaged in scientific investi¬ 
gation and research, 1,400 in demonstration and extension work, and 
700 in administration and supervising work. 


Recent Development of German Agriculture. 

A prefatory note by the Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne, KG., 
G.C.M.G. (President of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Lon¬ 
don) to a memorandum dealing with the development of German 
agriculture in the last 30 to 40 years, and prepared by Mr. T. H. 
Middleton, C.B., reads—“It has been part of my duty at the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries to make a study of the agriculture of 
Germany, and in the course of my work it became apparent to me 
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that if agriculture had made no more progress in Germany than it 
has in the United Kingdom during the period 1895 to 1915, the Ger¬ 
man Empire would have been at the end of its food resources long 
before the end of the second year of the war, and that, as a matter 
of fact, the war was being fought by it just as much on an agricul¬ 
tural as on a military organisation of the nation. ” 

In summarising the results of his investigations Mr. Middleton, 
under the pertinent title of * 4 Some Lessons/’ mentions that much 
attention has been given to organising production from German soil. 
The credit system is well adapted to promote good farming; co-opera¬ 
tion is largely resorted to. Education has been well developed; socie¬ 
ties have been created to provide leadership. 

Germany, and especially Prussia, has developed a most efficient 
system of agricultural education. The policy aimed at was in the 
first place to secure facilities for the study of agriculture in institu¬ 
tions of university rank. It was recognised that before suitable in¬ 
struction could be provided for small farmers there must first of all 
be careful study of methods and principles, such as is only possible 
in institutions' possessing a large and well trained staff. Up to 
1910 some 65,000 agriculturists had been trained at Prussian univer¬ 
sities or colleges. The influence of the farming of these men on the 
cultivation of German soil cannot be proved by figures, Mr. Middle- 
ton concludes, but there can be no doubt that the readiness which 
German farmers have shown to adopt the aids to production which 
the twentieth century has placed within their reach is due to the 
leavening of the mass by educated agriculturists. 


Government Butter and Bacon Factory. 

With the object of encouraging the development of the dairying 
industry the Government has intimated its intention of establishing 
a butter and bacon factory at Port Lincoln. In announcing the Go- 
verment’s determination the Minister of Industry (Hon. R. P. Blun¬ 
dell, M.P.) stated that they could not look for any profit from the 
Port Lincoln factory for at least 12 months. The expenditure would 
be incurred by the Government to ensure that the settlers should have 
an opportunity to dispose of their products. It was anticipated that 
a large number of people in the vicinity of Port Lincoln would in 
future go in for dairying and pig raising, as the land was very suit¬ 
able for the purpose. 


Strangles. 

Strangles, being due to a germ, is easily communicated from one 
horse to another. By far the commonest way of contamination is 
through horses drinking at common water troughs, or being stabled 
together in stables in which affected horses have been. Therefore 
it is advisable, says the Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. 
Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.G.V.S. ) in the case of teams carting wheat, and so 
forth, for the teamster to carry a bucket, and obtain water from a 
pure Source. In addition, it is wise to put the horses in an open yard 
*ather than in a close, ill-ventilated stable when away from home. 
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Buying a Bull. 

“What are the principal features to be considered in choosing a 
Shorthorn bull of milking strain V 9 This question was referred to 
the Veterinary Lecturer, who says:—“First and foremost a good 
milking record on both sides—bulls that have got milkers, milkers 
that have bred bulls. The young bull should have all the masculine 
points capable of development, and be massive and short-legged for 
his age; forehand, loins and quarters should be well developed. Teats 
on scrotum are often found in good milking strains. The muzzle 
should be flesh-colored, not black. Color yellowish red, with or with¬ 
out white; and if roan, yellowish, especially inside ears and on cod. 
White is to be avoided in South Australia, as the color is attractive 
to insect pests; and white beasts, as a rule, are not so sturdy as 
colored. The yellow or orange is necessary for a good butter-fat 
return. In England there is a return to the 800gall. cow, well fleshed, 
and of real Shorthorn character. 


Imports and Exports of Fruits, Plants, Etc. 

During the month of March, 1917, 9,405bush. of fresh fruits, 
10,638bush. of bananas, l,046pkgs. of potatoes, 39pkgs of plants, seeds, 
and bulbs, and 1,880 empty wine casks were examined and admitted 
at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910; 286bush. of bananas (over ripe) 
were destroyed, 113 empty wine casks were fumigated, and 297bush. 
of apples were returned on account of codlin moth, &c. Under the 
Federal Commerce Act 12pkgs. of fresh fruits, 13,042pkgs. of dried 
fruits, 453pkgs. of honey, and 2pkgs. of seeds were exported to over¬ 
sea markets. These were consigned as follows:—For London, 12bush. 
of apples, 12,942pkgs. of dried fruit, and 453pkgs. of honey; for New 
Zealand, lOOpkgs. of dried fruit and Ipkg. of seeds; for Batavia, lpkg. 
of seeds. Three lots of seeds were rejected on account of very low 
germination. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 592pkgs. of plants, 
seeds, and bulbs were examined and admitted from oversea sources. 
Three consignments of seed were cleaned by grader on account of the 
presence of weed seeds. 

During the month of April, 1917, 8,464bush. of fresh fruits, 
8,320bush. of bananas, 2,239pkgs. of potatoes, 4pkgs. of onions, 456 
empty wine casks, 48 empty cases, and 56pkgs. of empty bags were 
examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910; 16bush. of 
bananas (over ripe) were destroyed, 34 wine casks and 56pkgs. of 
empty bags were fumigated. In addition 260 empty cases were re¬ 
turned to New South Wales. Under the Federal Commerce Act 
17,793pkgs. of dried fruit, 85pkgs. of preserved fruit, and 735pkgs. of 
honey were exported to oversea sources. These were consigned ag 
follows:—For Liverpool, 17,596pkgs. of dried fruit, lOpkgs. of pre¬ 
served fruit, and 735plcgs. of honey; for New Zealand, 197pkgs. of 
tine Act 881pkgs. of plants, trees, and bulbs were examined and ad¬ 
mitted from oversea sources. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture , Adelaide.” 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.] 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry department. Replies to those questions of more general interest 
only have been published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post.— Ed.] 

“E. W. P., M Koppio, reports the death of lambs, and asks whether stinkwort is 
responsible. 

Reply—Stinkwort can hardly be classed as a poisonous plant, but it is a highly in¬ 
digestible one, as the portion sent shows; but if sheep have other food inside them 
when they go on to it, and wet is avoided, they do not come to much harm. Para¬ 
sites such as stomach worms, cause anaemia, and they cannot then digest what 
otherwise they would. When lambs seem unwell, they will benefit by a few days 
course of Cooper’s worm tablets. 

“A. H. N.,” Quorn, has a foal, three months, which is getting crooked in front 
legs. 

Reply—The symptoms point to rickets, due possibly to constitutional weakness* 
Bo not do anything to the legs beyond rubbing them daily with a mild embroca¬ 
tion such as can be procured at any store, diluted to half its strength with olive 
oil. Give a tablespoon of compound syrup of phosphate of iron in a little milk 
twice a day. 

“E. J, M.,” Mount Wedge, has a chestnut gelding, subject to attacks of colic* 

Reply—This is often the case with chestnuts. Give 10 drops tincture nux vomica 
on tongue morning and evening for three weeks, and the attacks will diminish in 
severity. If severe, give a teacupful of spirit, preferably gin, half a teaspoon of 
essence peppermint, and £ pint warm water. 

“J. F. D., M Burnside, Strathalbyn, has sheep losing condition. . 

Reply—The reason sheep do badly in the Meningie scrub in winter is that they 
suffer from large parasites such as worms and flukes and microscopic ones, such as 
sarcosporidia, and the best way of treating them is to send them right away for a 
change of pasture for some months. A lick that may do some good would be salt 
31be., sulphur lib., sulphate of iron lib., slaked lime lib., bonemeal lib., and mo¬ 
lasses meal 41bs. per 100 sheep. When sheep are noticed to be bad dose them 
for a few days with Cooper’s tablets. 

“R. W. R., ’ * Rockleigh, desires information in relation to rye as feed for horses* 

Reply—In some parts of the world, Russia for instance, rye is fed to horses as 
grain, but it is not to be recommended, because of its difficult digestion. Still, if 
it is a case of necessity it can form a third of the grain ration crushed, but it 
should be given in very small quantities to begin with; at least a fortnight should 
elapse before it is given in quantity. 

** R. H ., 9 f Monarto, has a bull with lump inside right hind leg below knee 
(t hock; as big as a man’s fist; seems to contain proud flesh. 

Reply—Apparently a fibrous tumor, resulting from an injury. If it iB possible 
to tie a piece of whipcord tightly round the root of it, do so, and let the growth 
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slough off. If this eannot be done throw the bull and sear it off with a hot iron. 
A shovel makes a good implement for the purpose, but as it holds a big surface of 
heat, hold a cold shovel between it and the leg to prevent charring sound flesh. 
Put equal parts of bluestone and alum in a tin in the oven for an hour or two 
till burnt to a fine powder and dress daily with this till healed. If the powder 
fallB off dress lightly with tar before applying. 

“M. E. W., ” Mount Wedge, has a mare which went very lame off front leg, 
suddenly while wheat carting; swelling between knee and shoulder; now on knee. 

Reply—Failing any injury to the foot, such as a nail picked up and buried in the 
foot, which should be carefully searched, the symptoms seem to point to acute 
synovitis, and the following treatment may be tried:—Give 10 drops tincture rhus 
tox. morning and evenings in a little honey smeared on the mouth. Bathe the 
swellings well with hot water, and then rub in a little of tincture rhus tox. loz. to 
methylated spirit 1 pint. 

‘ * W. H. I).,' ’ Tintinara, has a foal, four months, which is losing condition, and 
has slime hanging from mouth; does not care to suck. 

Reply—Examine mouth well for grass seeds causing swelling of gums and throat; 
if these are not present the symptoms will probably be due to internal abscesses, 
in which case get some ace to zone and dissolve as much as will lie on a shilling in 
a teacup of water and give a tablespoon to the foal three times a day till recovery 
sets in, then twice a day for a week longer. Acetozone is, like many other drugs, 
very expensive now; it is put up in small bottles, and obtainable from chemists. 

“ A. G. T., ” Warcowie, has mare which was staked in hind foot middle January; 
stake pulled out two days after, free discharge, bathing, poulticing, embrocation; 
leg much swollen, painful, and discharging at hoof head. 

Reply—The neighbor's advice to throw and open up the wound is very sound, 
and should have been carried out three months ago. As the mare is in foal an 
accident in that direction must be expected. The treatment in the main has been 
correct, but the applications of liniment were not advisable while the inflammatory 
condition was active. Having opened out the wound, and made sure there is noth¬ 
ing else to come away, take every precaution to avoid the navicular joint when 
doing so. Apply spirit of iodine twice a day for a week, poulticing with hot bran 
as well, then the spirit once a day till well, which latter condition is not likely to 
come about unless the operation can be performed by a qualified veterinary sur¬ 
geon, as there are so many tissues that may be damaged by one who does not know 
the anatomy of the part thoroughly. 

li A. C. B., M Bute, has mare which appeared to be in foal in last July, but did 
not deliver. The milk dried away, w as served again last October, and now is pass¬ 
ing stinking matter; has been doing so for three months, and has fallen away to 
nothing. 

Reply—The foal was not passed in the first case and became mummyfied. Ap¬ 
parently a later conception took place, but this foal died and did not mummyfy, 
hence the discharge. You are quite right in supposing the mischief is in the 
breeding bag, but why did you not ask for advice earlier? I very much fear things 
have gone too far now for advice to be of much good. Surgical removal of the 
remains is necessary. After removal the womb will have to be syringed out with 
a warm solution of €ondy, as much as will lie on a shilling to 2galls. of water, 
twice daily. Ten drops of tincture pulsatilla each evening, and a similar dose of 
tincture arsenicum each morning may do something to help. 

1 ‘ E. F, D ., 9 * Lameroo, had a cow affected with red water after calving. 

Reply—Satisfactory treatment for red water is fib. Epsom salts, loz. liquor 
ferri perchlor., loz. ginger in a quart of warm red wine. Prevention may be car¬ 
ried out by giving the cow morning and evening for a fortnight before calving, 
10 drops of tincture aTsenicum. This may be mixed with a spoonful of honey, and 
smeared on the nose or tongue. 

“G. W.,” Sandalwood, has a stallion, aged, which ran in paddock with mares 
for two months, when worked fell away, and is very sluggish. Fed on half hay 
chaff, half cocky chaff, 31bs. oats, and 21bs. molasses. 

Reply—An aged stallion would very likely overdo himself with young mares, 
but his present feed is very unsuitable. Two pounds molasses is far too much for 
a horse, and will induce chronic indigestion. No weight of chaff and cocky chaff 
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is quoted, and the ration may be too much or too little, in either case indigestion 
would result. Cocky chaff is very unsuitable for a stallion. The oats might be 
raised to 91bs. with advantage. It does not appear to be a case for drugs so much 
as diet. But if he does not improve in a month let me know. 

1 ‘H. C. P., ’ ’ Honiton, Y.P., has a cow which chews bones but will not eat bone- 
meal, fell off after calving, and in spite of routine treatment seems at a standstill. 

Reply—She is evidently suffering from lack of vitamines, which can best be 
supplied by lucerne or similar green fodder. Failing this, let her have twice daily 
half a teacup of ship’s lime juice diluted with a little water, also once a day a 
tablespoon of dried yeast in a pint of new milk warm. If after a week of this she 
picks up at all, give in addition to the milk and yeast a teaspoonful of tincture 
nux vomica. 

“W. H. A.,” Saddleworth, has new-born pigs, which shake and t-witcn: can 
hardly put hind legs to ground. Sow good and quiet; always fat and well: verv 
cold day when born. 

Reply—The trouble is chorea, or St. Vitus dance, and probably the piglets have 
anticipated treatment by dying, but if not three drops tincture nux vomica three 
times a day might help them. The disease is nervous, and when a sow is too fat 
the pigs suffer in development; the cold day was also partly responsible. If they 
survive they will be more profitable as roast sucking pig than kept to grow into 
pork, as they will always shake and twitch. The sow is not necessarily to blame,, 
but if her next litter should be like these then her duty in life will be to die. 

HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

[Reply supplied by the Horticultural Instructor, Mr. Geo. Quinn.] 

“A. J. G.,” Lyrup—(1) The residue from the acetylene generator consists prin¬ 
cipally of water-slaked lime. It should not be dug in fresh around the roots of trees 
or vines, but spread to dry into powder, when it may be scattered thinly over the 
surface of the soil, and harrowed or weathered into the soil by the action of rain. 
(2) Lime sulphur spray should prove useful in checking oidium mildew on grape 
vines, even if applied as late as the present, as it should destroy many spores. (3) 
The sulphate of iron and sulphuric acid wash is used upon grape vines in winter to 
destroy the resting forms,of the anthracnose or black spot of the vine. It is 
swabbed on to the spurs and rods with a mop, and should not be allowed to freely 
touch the flesh or clothing of the operator, as its action is very caustic. The quan¬ 
tities used for a small area are approximately 281bs. of iron sulphate, lib. sulphuric 
acid, and S^galls. of hot water. The crystals of iron are put in a wooden or earthen¬ 
ware vessel, and the acid poured over them. Then the hot water is added whilst the 
mass is stirred with a wooden paddle. It is well not to make any more than will 
be,used in a day’s work. 


POISONING BIRDS AND MICE. 

The following particulars relative to the use of strychnine for 
poisoning birds and mice have been supplied by the Director of 
Chemistry (Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, M.A.):—“The proper proportions* 
to use for poisoning mice are lbush. of wheat to loz. bottle of strych¬ 
nine. If ordinary strychnine is used it will require to be dissolved 
in acetic acid and water in the following proportions:—12 fluid ozs. 
of strong acetic acid (not glacial) and 24 fluid ozs. of water. 
Soluble strychnine can be dissolved in water alone. The solution i* 
poured on the wheat in an earthenware vessel and stirred well until 
the wheat has soaked it up. The wheat is then spread out to dry. 
Kerosftie tins would do for the mixing if smaller quantities were 
used.” 
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BARRENNESS IN LIVESTOCK. 


The Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College, Mr. W. J. 
Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S., delivered the following ad¬ 
dress at the Conference of South-Eastern Branches of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau:— 

Of all the misfortunes that dog the footsteps of the stockmaster 
the loss of increase is by far the most serious. Apart from the heavy 
monetary losses that may be occasioned thereby, when the disaster 
affects large numbers, or when stud animals are concerned, there is the 
deep disappointment of the breeder who is earnestly endeavoring to 
improve his stock. In effect, he is deprived of the opportunity of 
exercising his skill as a breeder, and since, with the exception of pigs, 
farm stock reproduce but once in each year, the loss of time is a matter 
for grave concern. 

The extent to which infecundity exists amongst our flocks and herds 
is greater than is generally believed. In the 4 ‘ Thoroughbred Stud 
Book” it is shown that 26.64 per cent, of the mares are infertile or 
slink their foals. The Royal Commission on Horse Breeding con¬ 
cluded that 40 per cent, of the mares chosen for breeding fail to pro¬ 
duce foals, whilst in the French studs 40.43 per cent, proved barren. 
With small stock, infertility is less frequently observed, but the 
average loss with cattle amounts to about 20 per cent. The above 
figures have reference to what may be regarded as normal conditions, 
and when circumstances are more than usually unfavorable the waste 
is very much greater. It behoves us, therefore, to examine closely the 
exciting and contributory causes, in order that we may protect our¬ 
selves as far as possible from undue losses and vexatious failures. 

In the first place I would draw clear distinction between the unfruit¬ 
fulness resulting from inability to procreate, and that due to in¬ 
capacity to deliver and rear healthy offspring. Both conditions are 
equally disastrous to the breeder, but the latter is under his control 
to a greater extent than the former. 

Inability to Procreate. 

Inability to procreate may be due to a sterile condition of either sex, 
but generally speaking the fault lies with the female. It is sufficiently 
obvious that permanent infertility in the male would be quickly de¬ 
tected, and it is only in the case of temporary loss of power to propa¬ 
gate that doubts could arise. It is true that male animals, through 
long-continued sexual restraint, excessive stud work, plethora, debility, 
injury, or disease may be rendered uncertain sires, and where there 
are grounds for suspicion, the facts should be closely inquired into. 
As a rule, however, the male animal is cleared of responsibility by re¬ 
ference to the results of his mating with other females, and it then 
remains to discover whether the failure to conceive indicates a condi¬ 
tion of sterility in the female, or merely physiological incompatability. 
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This can be only determined positively by successive matings with one 
or two other males, although it is well to have the generative tract 
examined beforehand, in order to avoid useless effort. 



Generative Organ e of thb Mare; Isolated and Partly Opened,— ( Fuming ), 

1,1. Ovaries; 2, 2. Fallopian Tubes; 3. Pavilion of the Tube, External Face; 

4. Ibid., Inner Face, Shoving the Opening in the Middle; 6. Ligament of the Ovary; 

6. Intact Horn of the Uterus ; 7. A Horn Opened; 8. Body of the Uterus, Upper 
Face; 9. Broad Ligament; 10. Cervix, with its numerous folds; 11. Cul-de-sac of 
the Vagina; 12. Interior of the Vasina, with its Folds of Mucous Membrane; 

13. Urinary Meatus and its Valve; 17. Clitoris; 18, 18. Labia of the Vulva; 

19. Inferior Commissure of the Vulva. 

Assuming that the reproductive organs are apparently normal, and 
that pairing with different mates has proved ineffective, it is a logical 
deduction that we have to deal with an animal incapable of breeding 
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under existing conditions, and the only feasible plan is to modify these 
circumstances. The refractory animal should either be moved to 
another district, with dissimilar climatic and field conditions, or else 
the diet should be varied so as to add tone to her system and stimulate 
the sexual powers. These changes, however, may also yield negative 
results, and there is then strong presumptive evidence that we are con¬ 
fronted with a case of incurable sterility. This may be due to inability 
to produce living egg cells, a condition often associated with a 
weakened constitution, resulting from inbreeding, a blocking of 
the female tube that conducts the eggs from the ovary to the womb, 
or simply to an indisposition to breed. Animals that are bred 
for the first time after many years of their breeding period have 
elapsed are apt to lose the sexual instinct and procreative faculty, and 
we have other instances of permanent sterility in hermaphrodites, free- 
martins, and many hybrids. 

With regard to mares, it may be remarked that some can only be 
depended upon to breed every other year, the intervening season being 
given up entirely to the care of the foal. We have also to recognise 
that some animals, although by no means infertile, are habitually 
“shy” breeders, and therefore frequently unprofitable. 

Next let us consider the case of those females that have been found 
defective upon examination. There are a number of possible causes 
of barrenness that are discoverable by exploration. For example, the 
essential organs—ovaries—may be cystic or affected by tuberculosis, 
the generative system may be the seat of inflammatory processes, 
tumors, abscesses, or cysts; it may be obstructed by strictures, dis¬ 
placements, adhesions, a tough persistent hymen, or the accumulation 
of fat in the finer tubes. Further, the entrance of the womb, which as 
a rule is a tube of small calibre with very thick muscular walls, may be 
temporarily occluded by reason of nervous spasm, or permanently so 
through induration supervening on severe inflammatory conditions. 
Again, it may happen that the afterbirth, a mole, or even a foetus, has 
been retained within the womb, or that the surface of the genital pas¬ 
sages is coated with a mucoid or muco-purulent secretion, which des¬ 
troys the vitality of the “seed.” 

Many of these conditions may be detected without trouble, and in 
not a few of them slight surgical interference will furnish a complete 
remedy. There are others, however, such as tuberculosis of the ovaries, 
malignant growths, atrophy, or fatty degeneration of the ovaries or 
finer channels, and super-sensitiveness of the tract, due to brain or 
spinal cord disease, that defy all known methods of treatment. 

Probably the commonest troubles that call for attention on the part 
of the stockbreeder are :~~ 

1. Nervous irritability, leading to excessive secretion of mucus and 
ejection of the seminal fluid. To overcome this some rely upon a 
second service, following closely upon the first; others dash cold water 
over the animal immediately after mating, and force the animal to take 
exercise. In some cases good results have been obtained by mating 
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the animal when she is physically exhausted. It may happen, how¬ 
ever, that the hyper-sensitive nervous system refuses to be quietened, 
and barrenness results from failure to hold the fertilising elements. 
The only satisfactory way of bringing such females into “use” is to 
resort to artificial means of effecting impregnation. 

2. Acid mucus in vagina and womb. The reaction of this secretion 
may be tested with litmus paper, and if acid it may be corrected by 
injections of an alkaline solution prior to service. 

3. Closure of entrance to womb. This condition is frequently met 
with in mares and cows, and when present it renders conception an 
utter impossibility. By manual dilatation just prior to mating an 
open passage can usually be obtained; but if not, resort must be had 
to the use of relaxing dressings, such as belladonna ointment. 

4. Relaxation of the mouth of the womb. The womb in these cases 
is generally ballooned, and its mouth is widely expanded. Whilst 
this permits of the free entry of semen, it also allows it to escape, an'd 
barrenness not infrequently results. Cold astringent lotions should be 
syringed in before service, and, if necessary, the artificial system 
should also be adopted. 

5. Condition and diet. Animals required as breeders should never 
be allowed to lay on fat to excess. The diet should not be lacking 
in flesh-forming elements, nor should it contain too large a proportion 
of fats, sugars, and starches. A plethoric condition is probably more 
inimical to breeders' interests than the opposite extreme, but both 
should be avoided as far as possible. An underfed, over-worked animal 
often produces imperfectly ripened eggs, and in any event she is quite 
unfitted to the task of developing and sustaining a foetus in addition 
to herself. 

Inability to Produce Viable Offspring. 

In stock work we frequently come across instances in which female 
animals, although quick to conceive, lack the power to carry their 
young for a full term, or to so nourish them during gestation that 
when born they are capable of entering upon a separate existence. 
When pregnancy is interrupted in this way, the effect upon the mother 
will be more or less serious, according to the stage at which the mishap 
occurs. If it takes place within a few weeks of conception, the accident 
may not even be noticed, and the first evidence that abortion has 
occurred will be the return of oestrum or heat. If, on the other hand, 
delivery should take place about mid-term, or at any subsequent time 
up to the 300th day for mares, 200th for cows, 140th for ewes, and 
100th for sows, the consequences may be serious, especially if the 
young has been dead some time prior to birth. When delivery takes 
place shortly before the expiry of the normal period, and the foetus 
is sufficiently developed to maintain an independent existence, even 
for a brief period, we have what is termed premature birth. Amongst 
farm stock cows are most subject to slip their young before time, but 
the misfortune is by no means rare with mares and ewes. Sows, how¬ 
ever, expel their young at the proper time almost without exception. 
In the non-contagious form of abortion, the young are generally cast 
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in the early part of pregnancy; but when an outbreak of the con¬ 
tagious disease occurs, the expulsion of the foetus is more frequent in 
the later stages. On the farm it is usually the non-contagious type 
that is encountered, and with a view to understanding the best means 
of combating it we will first inquire into the nature of the complaint. 

It is generally conceded that some animals are naturally predis¬ 
posed towards abortion, and can only with difficulty be brought 
through to full term. If properly managed during the earlier preg¬ 
nancy, this weakness will tend to disappear with age. Other generally 
accepted causes are:— 

1. Rough, stormy weather or sudden and extreme changes in climate. 
The natural conditions under which most farm stock are kept in Aus¬ 
tralia inures them to inequalities of this character. It must be ad¬ 
mitted, nevertheless, that inclement weather will often hasten the 
actual hour of birth amongst animals due to produce young. How-* 
ever, except in an occasional instance, when an animal prone to abort 
is affected, I doubt if it influences appreciably the number of abortions 
amongst farm animals. Still, for the sake of both mother and off¬ 
spring, it is wise to allot fields that afford good shelter to stock heavy 
in young. 

2. Faulty feeds and feeding. Bulky, innutritious fodders, by load¬ 
ing up the alimentary canal, cause indigestion, impaction, and tifti- 
pany, and thus bring undue pressure to bear upon the gravid uterus 
or womb. This condition is fraught with great danger to both the 
mother and its offspring. The appearance of colicy pains leads to 
violent struggling, straining, and frequently heavy falls. In such 
circumstances there is always imminent danger of abortion. 

Again, food of poor quality, such as musty chaff or grain, rusty 
or srnut-infested hay, or mouldy silage are very liable to set up diges¬ 
tive disorders, which may react prejudicially on the womb and its con¬ 
tents. Ergot on rye or pasture grasses, which is credited with 
ecbolic action, is rarely met with in Australia. 

3. Large drinks of cold water, particularly when the food canal is 
almost empty, as after a long journey, arc a source of danger, and 
dirty foetid water or frosted herbage cannot be consumed without 
risk. 

4. Violent and sudden exercise, heavy fatiguing work, especially if 
given intermittently, working between narrow shafts, backing heavy 
loads, and over-riding and over-driving, are all to be avoided with 
pregnant animals. 

5. Severe frights, excitement, and fear are liable at any time to 
bring about a miscarriage, hence it is w r ell to recognise that rough 
handling, cruelty, the use of a spur, and the reprehensible practice of 
dogging pregnant stock, may have serious consequences. 

6. Diseases of a serious character, whether the womb and its con¬ 
tents be involved or not, are a potent cause of abortion, and it is often 
impossible to carry out proper treatment without increasing the risk 
already occasioned by the severity of the symptoms. Drastic purga¬ 
tives, for instance, tend to stimulate the muscles of the womb, yet in 
certain ailments they cannot possibly be dispensed with. 
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7. In addition to the foregoing, there may be mentioned several 
other causes of minor importance, namely, railway travelling, sloping 
floors, slips and falls, insanitary surroundings, enemata, and manual 
examination of the rectum or generative passages. 

Prevention of Abortion. 

We are now in a position to consider what steps should be taken to 
shield breeding stock from abortion and its results. Obviously the 
dangers already referred to must be avoided altogether or reduced to 
a minimum. Where a natural predisposition to abort is known to 
exist, the interval between successive impregnations should be ex¬ 
tended, so as to allow at least a year’s rest. Sometimes a few precur¬ 
sory signs, such as restlessness, switching of the tail, turning to the 
flank, abnormal foetal movement, and possibly some straining, may be 
^observed, and prompt action should be taken to suppress them. First 
and foremost, the animal should be isolated in a darkened stall and 
kept as quiet and comfortable as possible. The food should be concen¬ 
trated and easily digested, the water should be pure, and in cold 
weather the body should be amply covered. If labor pains are ap¬ 
parent, have the belly gently hand-rubbed. Impending abortion may 
be checked in this way, particularly if sedatives are administered at 
the same time. When the pains are severe, and cannot be allayed in 
this way, there is very little hope of saving the life of the foetus. Al¬ 
though the contagious form of abortion affects larger numbers of stock 
at any one time, and is therefore more to be dreaded, I do not propose 
to discuss it on this occasion, as I hold the opinion that it should only 
be dealt with under the guidance of a qualified veterinary surgeon. 
It is sufficient for the present purpose to instance it as one of the most 
important sources of unfruitfulness in cows and mares, and to state 
that the institution of proper measures will enable us to control its 
effects. 

Management of Pregnant Animals. 

In the management of pregnant animals, apart altogether from the 
danger of abortion, we have to consider the general preparation of 
the mother and young for the act of delivery and their subsequent 
welfare. There are no special laws to propound, but the rules that 
apply generally to all stock must be more rigidly observed with preg¬ 
nant animals. The precautionary measures already cited in connec¬ 
tion with abortion apply generally throughout pregnancy. In addi¬ 
tion, I would point out that the greatest losses invariably occur where 
stock are pampered. All pregnant animals are improved in general 
health by exercise. Working stock should be kept at their customary 
duties until within three or four weeks of full term, and in my ex¬ 
perience they are all the better if given light duties to within a few 
days of parturition. To some extent this depends upon the tempera¬ 
ment, animals of a placid and lymphatic type being safe to work later 
than those of a more excitable nature; but there are a few cases in 
which slow work will not prove beneficial towards the end of preg¬ 
nancy. Even pregnant sows are all the better for a run at pasture 
throughout gestation. The tendency towards obesity should be 
guarded against, especially in the early stages of pregnancy, when 
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there is a tendency for the mother to lay on condition at the expense of 
the foal. The diet should be made richer and less bulky as develop¬ 
ment proceeds, and the bowels should be maintained in a healthy con¬ 
dition. Milking cows are commonly milked right up to calving if they 
are yielding well, but having regard to the interest of the calf, it would 
be better practice to dry them off during the seventh month, and 
regulate the feed according to the condition, in order to guard against 
milk fever. As the date of parturition approaches, pregnant animals 
should be turned into a field, when they can be kept under close sur¬ 
veillance in case of accidents. Flocks of lambing ewes and sows about 
to farrow should be disturbed as little as possible. 

Management at the Time of Parturition. 

A little assistance is often required at parturition with all kinds of 
domesticated animals, and if given in good time, a difficult and perhaps 
fatal complication may be obviated. It is most important to attend to 
the young as soon as delivery has taken place; not infrequently they 
are born in ail exhausted condition, and require to be promptly stimu¬ 
lated, in order to enable them to hold on to life. First see that the 
nostrils are not covered with membrane or blocked with mucus; next 
set about strengthening the respirations by moving the tongue in and 
out, blowing violently into the nostrils and mouth, working the limbs, 
and applying brisk friction to the body surface. Weak respirations 
may be strengthened by administering a little brandy and water. The 
cord must be examined to see if it is broken or is still intact. If broken 
off about the right distance from the belly, and if hemorrhage is 
negligible, it is sufficient to wash the stump. If, however, it is un¬ 
broken, or if the stump is bleeding profusely, it must be ligatured. 
Before severing the unbroken cord, it is important to notice whether 
the afterbirth is still adhering to the mother or not; if it is, the cord 
must be ligatured in two places and severed in between, otherwise the 
dam may suffer the loss of blood which she can ill afford to spare. At 
the moment of parturition, a little gentle traction is usually all the 
assistance that the mother requires. When difficulties arise, the bowels 
and bladder should be emptied, the passage well oiled, and such help 
in correcting abnormal presentations and positions as the stockman's 
experience and skill will enable him to offer, should be given, with due 
regard to the importance of cleanliness throughout the operation. 

Management of Animals after Parturition. 

Immediately after birth has taken place, the dam should be allowed 
to rest, except in cases of extreme exhaustion, when a stimulant should 
be at once administered. One of the first cravings of the mother will 
be for a drink of water, and when this has been satisfied, she will 
usually attend to her offspring. The mother's chief needs at thia 
time are an ample supply of milk-producing food and plenty of fresh 
water. The cleanings need not be interfered with for a while, but if 
they are not shed naturally within 12 hours of birth in the case of 
mares, and 24 hours for cows, they must be carefully separated and 
removed. If the milk flow be deficient, diet should be a mixed one,, 
consisting of green grass or lucerne, with chaff, crushed oats and bran, 
fed damp. An occasional mash of bran or boiled barley is also helpful*. 
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Mares should be given three or four weeks complete rest after foaling, 
and if, when put to work, the foal is not allowed to accompany its 
mother, it should not be permitted to suckle her till she has cooled 
down and had some of the heated milk in the udder withdrawn. Foals 
should be allowed to suckle at least three times a day during working 
hours; if long periods elapse between meals, digestive disorders ensue 
as the result of engorgement. The function of the first milk or colos¬ 
trum is the same in all classes of stock—it acts as a laxative, serving to 
clear the passage of the accumulated and often inspissated secretions 
which block up the lower bowel. To assist this action it is a common 
practice in some stables to give all foals a dose of oil within a few 
hours of birth. 

This brings me to the conclusion of my remarks upon unfruitfulness 
in livestock. I have indicated some of the chief reasons why our 
flocks and herds do not multiply more rapidly, and I also have endea¬ 
vored to point out to what extent and in what manner those in charge 
of breeding stock may exert themselves to maintain this loss through 
breeding troubles at the lowest possible minimum. In so doing, I have 
attempted to place before you certain facts that should prove at once 
interesting and beneficial to all who are interested in the breeding of 
livestock. 


WHITE ANTS. 

To prevent ants from working their way into a wooden building 
it is essential that the building should be erected upon jarrah or red 
gum stumps, the ends let into the ground being first well charred with 
fire, and tarred in addition if possible (says Mr. J. Pauli, Field Engi¬ 
neer). The top of the stumps should be sawn off horizontally at floor 
plate level, and a strip of flat galvanized iron (projecting 3in. or 
4in. beyond faces of stump all round) be secured to them. Should 
the white ants work their way up the stump, the galvanized iron will 
stop them. The floor plates should then be secured to the stumps on 
top of the galvanized iron. As an additional precaution the floor 
joists are often payed over, especially the ends, with a white ant ex¬ 
terminator, also the under side, and joints of flooring boards, bottom 
lengths of studs, &c. 

The main thing to look out for is that plenty of light and air can 
circulate under the building. On no account whatever should any 
earth be in contact with the timber. 
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SOLANUM ROSTRATUM.-A NEW WEED PLANT. 


[By Professor T. G. B. Osborn, M.Se.J 
SoJanum rostratum (Dun.), a plant from the south and west of the 
United States of America, has recently been sent into the Department 
of Agriculture as a weed by the District Council of Ninnes. As this 



is apparently the first record of the plant in South Australia, a short 
description may be useful to assist farmers and others interested in 
limiting the spread of undesirable weeds to recognise it. 

The plant is an annual and grows erect, with stems as much as 2ft. 
high, branching freely. It is thickly covered with yellowish star¬ 
shaped hairs, and also numerous yellow, spine-like prickles. These 
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latter are often nearly half an inch long, and make the plant very 
objectionable to handle, either green or dried. The leaves are oval 
in shape, irregularly lobed with two or three deep indentations on 
each side. They, too, are prickly along the main veins. 

The flowering clusters are freely produced at the side of the stem, 
the flower stalks being exceedingly prickly. The calyx also is densely 
covered with prickles; it remains after the petals have fallen, and 
almost completely encloses the berry. The fruit thus is an intensely 
prickly burr, an inch or so in diameter, including the spines. It is 
thus unlike the tomato-like berry of the Sodom apple and other 
solanums. 

The petals are five in number, and form a yellow star. One of the 
stamens is much longer than the remaining four, and curves upwards 
at the front (anterior side) of the flower. From this feature the 
specific name rostratum (beaked) is derived. 

Solarium rostratum has received a iiumber of popular names, the 
most general in its native United States being buffalo burr, a name 
given it by the pioneers from its prevalence around old buffalo wallows 
in the prairie States. Other names are pincushion or spiny night¬ 
shade, sand burr, Texas or Mexican thistle. The names are all more 
or less descriptive of the main characteristic of the plant—its 
spininess. 

Though new to South Australia, the buffalo burr was first recorded 
in Australia by Mr. Maiden, in New South Wales, in 1904. In 1910 
Profeasor Ewart recorded it for Victoria under the name of Solatium 
heterandrum (Pursh). 

Since the plant is an annual, and seeds freely, there is every reason 
to expect its rapid spread in the State unless care be taken to destroy 
it before it becomes established. It is said to behave as a “tumble 
weed” in the United States, the stem breaking Off from the root and 
being blown along before the wind. In its progress the seeds are shed, 
in a manner familiar to those who know the “roly-poly” (Salsola kali) 
of the north and saline areas in this State. Buffalo burr might become 
a serious nuisance, especially upon waste places in districts where the 
soil is light and sandy. Like all solanums, it is more or less poisonous, 
but its spininess will prevent stock or children from eating it. 

Plants of buffalo burr should be pulled up before they fruit. A 
year’s seeding in this, as is many other cases, is likely to mean many 
years’ weeding. 
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BREEDING HORSES. 


CARE AND ATTENTION NEEDED. 

The Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place, B.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S.) recently delivered an address before the members of the 
Ooonalpyn Branch of the Agricultural Bureau on the subject of the 
care and attention of breeding horses. Mr. Place said:— 

The first and chief necessity is a breeder's eye—that is, a native 
knowledge of the habits of the animals in one's care. They each have 
their individual peculiarities, which must be the object of study by 
the breeder, and it is not given to every man to become a breeder in 
a successful way, simply because he does not live in sufficiently close 
touch with his stock; and this is especially the case in South Australia, 
where the team is regarded too much in the light of being a tractive 
force rather than attractive creatures. 

One can lay down no hard and fast lines or code of rules to be 
followed in breeding, because success in that line is a matter of in¬ 
dividuality and fitness in its broadest sense. One man will fail with 
the best of animals at command, and another w r ill command success 
from the most unpromising material by careful observation of in¬ 
dividual characteristics and by culling ruthlessly. 

If the sheep industry of South Australia had been carried on after 
the lines of horse breeding in this State, it would not be where it is 
now; a very moderate ram worked to death on inferior ewes would 
not build up studs of world-wide renown; and yet a low-priced stallion 
is supposed to be able to serve an unlimited number of mares of all 
sorts of nondescript types, and leave a good number of well-shaped 
foals. It is not in the nature of things that this should be. 

The constant acquisition of new facts forcibly brought before one by 
the failures of the past is perhaps the most salient point in a breeder's 
passage from inferiority to success, and if a man cannot profit by the 
lessons dearly learnt he will never make a successful breeder. What 
those lessons will be will appear with startling distinctness, especially 
in a district in which the industry is comparatively young; but at the 
same time mistakes can be, perhaps, more cheaply remedied in a young 
country than in an old-established district where the amount of capital 
invested in breeding controls to a great extent the fashions to be 
followed. 

Failures. 

Failures are often attributed to the force of heredity, and it may be 
so, especially when the fault lies with the human factor, who is ever 
ready to blame anyone but himself. It sounds well to bow the head 
beneath the martyr's crown, and blame the force of heredity for faults 
in one's own methods. It should be borne in mind that the successful 
lines were founded and fixed by men who troubled their heads little 
about this ism or that ology, but who had a keen eye for beauty, and 
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knew the form they wanted when they saw it; so they eliminated weak¬ 
nesses of constitution and special defects by mating the types they de¬ 
sired, regardless whether they conformed to the mathematics of one 
ism or the geometry of another. Far be it from me to decry the value 
of scientific observation, that infinite capacity for taking pains which 
leaves the w r orld the richer by many facts of value; but it does 
appear to me that in South Australia there is too much of the Greek 
philosophic spirit, the desire to worship the unknown, and too little of 
Roman sturdiness, the will to better conditions as we find them. In 
horse breeding, in particular, the blunt adoption and improvement of 
things as they are will be more profitable than the seeking after ideal 
perfection that is unattainable. To hitch one’s wagon to the stars 
often involves a nasty fall when the rope snaps, and he who follows the 
furrow avoids that, even if his gear is faulty. 

The advantages of free crossing or the failures of in-breeding may 
well form the subjects of academic discussion, but the fact remains 
that in a district such as Coonalpyn, if one wants to breed, one has to 
take the stallion offering, and mate him with the mare as she is. But 
that is no reason why the stallion should not be the best obtainable, and 
that as the mares come on they should not be each generation better 
than the last. Individual keenness will do much, but co-operation will 
do more. Some six years ago Professor Lowrie laid before Congress 
his scheme for breeding clubs or societies, and with but one or two ex¬ 
ceptions his sound business proposition fell on deaf ears. In years 
to come another Pharoah will arise who knew not Joseph, and people 
will say “How wise; why was this thing not done before?” 

Districts like Coonalpyn are essentially those in which the provision 
of a good sire by co-operative effort would quickly respond by the 
betterment of the stock. 

A horse that is shapely and sound, full of pluck and good temper, is 
not picked up cheaply at any time, and a club could better afford to 
obtain such an one than an individual. I know that “so many men, so 
many opinions,” holds good; but if so many men are out to get a 
good horse, the differences in their opinions are an advantage rather 
than otherwise, for they will represent the general average. 

The Care op the Horses. 

Having got your horse, keep him well. Nothing has shocked me 
more than the disgraceful conditions under which really good stallions 
are kept in South Australia during the off season, in close, dark, dirty 
stables, deprived of exercise, light, and air. They lay on fat, so that 
they come out in the spring like grubs that have lived underground. 
Then they must have physic to brighten their coats, sweating rugs and 
lots of grooming in order that they may shine and take the eye with 
their fat. 

Let the horse live a natural life, with the collar on his neck, free to 
breathe fresh air and revel in the sunshine. No matter if his coat be 
long, so that it lies down and glistens; he will soon shed it when the 
spriiig comes, and then under his short coat the outlines of his muscles 
will stand otit as if carved in marble, springy as steel. He will not 
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girth as much round his belly as the blubber carrier, but round his 
heart, whence comes his pride, he will girth more. The stallion as a 
worker shows what his stock will be, and his temperament depends to 
a great extent on his upbringing. He learns bad manners from his 
groom; if he is handled firmly and kindly as he grows up he is a horse, 
not a man-eating beast. 

The Mare. 

The mare is as we find her, but if she is a fair average type she will 
drop foals that will be a credit to her if the sire is better than she is. 
While she is in foal she should live a natural life, working fairly right 
up to the time she foals. Should she in stony or stumpy country? 
Yes, certainly, if commonsense is used in loading her. She should 
not be squeezed in the middle of the team, but, where possible, have 
the off side place, and be the one horse too many in the team; it is far 
better that than the team should be under horsed, and she straining 
to do more than her share. If she is young, remember that she has to 
develop herself as well as provide for the growing foal, so that her feed 
should be generous and her work divided into comparatively short 
periods. Over-long working, as at seed time, is the worst thing that 
can happen to a mare. The weariness induced has a very bad effect 
both upon her and the coining foal: while, on the other hand, they 
both benefit by fair and regular work. Generous feeding does not 
mean one bag of cocky chaff and two bags of sand, but good chaff and 
bran, and when oats are cheap a few pounds of crushed oats gradually 
added as she grows heavy. 

As foaling approaches, salts and so forth may be needed occasionally, 
but bran, clean hay, natural grasses, or moderate amounts of lucerne 
-or berseem will be much more valuable. 

Foaling. 

Where should the foal be born ? In the open whenever possible. 
Look at the mare in her free state; she wanders off to some secluded 
lair, where water and feed can be had easily, and nurses her foal and 
herself away in the quiet. Out in the open she can put forth those 
very strong muscular forces which parturition implies, which she is 
often afraid to do when cooped up in a not too roomy box shared by 
mouse-eaten bags, super., drill boxes, and an odd roll or two of barbed 
wire, because her owner is anxious for her welfare; just as if the stars 
of heaven and the grass dew laved are not clean enough cover and bed 
for both dam and foal. Many a mare goes wrong in the foaling be¬ 
cause she is shy, and frets at the constant worry of a man with a 
lantern. He never used to come prowling round before, and now, 
when instinct tells her to get quietly away by herself, every few hours 
he is poking around. If she must foal indoors, have a peephole through 
which you can see her without disturbing her. 

Foaling is a very quick physiological act, and should require no as¬ 
sistance; those cases that do are outside the scope of this lecture, as 
they are entitled to detailed consideration. Interference with the 
navel is only desirable when, owing to extreme toughness, it does not 
break, when it may be taken round the fingers of each hand and tom 
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apart. It is better to do this than to cut it, as bleeding is avoided. 
When navel ill is about a district, it is well to dip the end in tincture 
of iodine, but tying is never desirable, as a dirty bit of tape or string 
will hold more germs than it will keep off. 

Cleaning should take place in a few hours, and if the afterbirth has 
not then come away, take a split stick and wrap the darker inner part 
of the cleaning round it, rolling with a steady strain, until the outer, 
lighter, thicker part disappears inside. In a few moments all will 
come away cleanly, without internal interference, which is never de¬ 
sirable, although sometimes necessary when the cleaning has remained 
too long and become putrid. 

Should the foal not suck, see that its bowels are open. Removal of 
the foal dung or meconium by the finger dipped in glycerine will bring 
this about, or in obstinate cases a small enema of warm soapy water. 

Dislike to let the foal suck will involve many ingenious plans, but 
in the case of a nervous young mare a good sedative dose, such as 2oz. 
of laudanum, will bring about a drowsiness of which the foal will soon 
take advantage. Fomenting the udder with warm water and applying 
glycerine is sometimes necessary. 

Working the Nursing Mare. 

Work is the making of the in-foal mare, but the undoing of the 
nursing mare and foal as well. If she is indispensable, then it is 
better to wean the foal early, for nature soon dries up the milk when at 
work, and hunger will drive the foal to eat. But if one is breeding 
for the sake of getting good horses, work must be so arranged that the 
nursing mare has nothing to do but look after her foal. 

The foal heat comes on about the ninth or eleventh day, and lasts 
three days; after that she comes in heat every three weeks, and remains 
on heat for a week. It is better to put her to horse at the foal heat, 
when the great majority of mares that breed every year will conceive ; 
but after that they are very uncertain while suckling their foal, often 
taking the horse freely, but not holding him, and thus throwing one's 
calculations out as to the time of foaling, which may be taken as 48 
weeks from the time of conception. 

Mating. 

The psychology of horse breeding receives but scant attention. It 
is known that a stallion will nick better with certain mares than with 
others; but the fact that the sire and dam have any choice in mating 
is generally ignored, though in the free state the way the stallion selects 
and protects his mares, and has his favorites even among them, is very 
marked, and mares, too, have a preference of mate which the average 
farm breeder takes no notice of. So that it is a poor policy, from a 
breeder's point of view, to force a stallion to serve an unwilling mare; 
the resulting foal, if there is one, will not be vigorous and lusty. 

When the mare is . in the middle of her heat one mating will ensure 
conceptiqp, and it is a needless waste of energy to give more. A little 
cart' and calculation in this respect will enable a stallion to leave a 
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bigger percentage of foals, and those better ones than is the case where 
he is overworked on a less number of mares. 

Granting that the mare is well in season, the stallion should be led 
up to her sideways, so that if she lets out he escapes the blow, and if 
this precaution is taken, sidelines and so forth can be dispensed with. 

Wearing journeys, unhealthy stables, too many mares at one place, 
too few at another, and he often gains a reputation for being an uncer¬ 
tain foalgetter, simply because he is too busy early in the day and tired 
at the latter part. 

On the other hand, if he is not overworked early, he is more likely to 
stop his mares when they come to him at the end of a day’s work than 
when they are served early in the day and go straight to work. 

Allowing for the best procurable, both sire and dams, the character of 
the land and climate have much to do with the fixing of type; and no 
greater mistake can be made than violent outcrossing with a view to 
suddenly improving a type, and the suitability of surroundings must 
always be considered when choosing a foundation type. 

A Type for the District. 

In a district such as Coonalpyn, where there is a tendency to grow 
Weedy, because of the newness of the pasturage, it will be better for 
some years to come to breed on lines that lean to lowness and compact¬ 
ness, rather than look to an immediate raising of the standard. There¬ 
fore, with the class of mare available, I would suggest a stallion reared 
in a colder and wetter district, such as the lower South-East, rather 
than from the north, and because the mating of widely different types 
is never a success, he should be a compact horse of massive character. 
Because ‘ 4 like produces like,” his pedigree should be reliable, in order 
that he may make his mark and leave his stamp upon his stock, such 
prepotency laying the foundation for future improvement, which 
should be more on the side of uniformity than of certain markedly 
better foals. A gradual raising of the standard will be far more pro¬ 
fitable, both from the point of view of work or sale, than will be the 
possession of one or two fine specimens. 

Then, too, there is somewhat of the formation of a new type to be 
considered, what in England at the present moment they are talking 
of as the ‘ 4 light heavy horse,” and to fix such a type inbreeding must 
play its part. Type can be safely bred to with near relations when 
they are sound, but it is fatal to do so when they are not; a word to the 
wise is sufficient. Type can only be ensured from sound stock. 

It is generally thought that the sire influences the shape, and the dam 
the temper and constitution. I do not think much value can be placed 
on this; but certainly when the sire is really masculine, as he always 
should be, he will leave his mark, and when the mare is a good brood 
mare she will transmit a feminine character to her fillies. 

One reason why the thoroughbred has advanced more than the 
draught breeds is that the course is a more practical test than the ring. 
In the former to be the dam of a winner is to have an enhanced value, 
while in the ring a good mare may be quite a poor female, and yet have 
a long winning career. On the course the masculine female will win, 
but not be the dam of winners. 
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In endeavoring to fix a new type suitable for a district, it is often 
advisable to put a colt on the mares of that district, as he leaves a more 
vigorous impress of his style than does an old horse. 

Shelter. 

Shelter is a point that in a wind-swept country must not be neglected,, 
and it is curious to notice on a cold, windy, and wet night horses will 
get to leeward of a shed, but not go in. They seem to have an instinc¬ 
tive preference for sleeping out; so that in a district such as the one 
under consideration, a hay or straw stack is much to be preferred. 
They can choose which side they like, they can tear out bedding if 
they wish, and can take a bite whenever they feel inclined. 

Pood comes last, but by no means least, for consideration. Coonalpyn 
with its limestone produces fodder very deficient in lime salts, especially 
the phosphates—salts absolutely necessary for the production of bone 
and size—and unless they are available breeding will never be a suc¬ 
cess. There is no reason why it should not be. They cannot be regu¬ 
larly supplied in artificial form, such as licks and so forth; but calcium 
is especially abundant in leguminous hays, in which phosphorus is also 
found freely when the seeds are in the hay, and in the growth of clovers, 
vetches, and so forth lies the keynote. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORTS. 


[By W. J. Spafford, Superintendent Experimental Work.] 


2.—VEITCH’S WELL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

(Manager—Mr. L. Smith.) 

This fa rm is situated in the hundred of Allen, 158 miles from Ade¬ 
laide, on the Loxton Railway. It contains 3,800 acres of land, the bulk 
of which is sandy, the remainder running to shallow light loam soils 
overlying hard limestone rock—conditions similar to thousands of acres 
of surrounding country. 

The Season 1916. 

The year opened with but little rain for the cleaning of the fallows; 
January, February, and March together only produced 31 points, whilst 
the average for this period is 2.59 inches. At this particular farm this 
dry period was not a very great disadvantage, as the soils have not been 
cropped often enough yet to be very dirty with weeds. April also had 
very little rain, only 20 points being registered. During the next month 
(May) when good germinating rains are expected and are the rule, 
only 43 points fell as against an average of 1} inches, but the weather 
was such, and the falls so split up, that the seed germinated well de- 
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spite the lack of total rain. From June onwards, right throughout the 
year no further trouble regarding rains was experienced, and every 
month showed rain in excess of the farm average for the same period. 
These rains were so good that a record yield, very much in excess of 
all previous crops secured, was harvested notwithstanding the fact that 
very poor seeding rains fell. The table following sets out in detail the 
rainfall registered at this farm since 1909:— 

Rainfall Distribution at Veitch’s Well, 1909-1916. 



1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Means, 

1909-1916. 


In. 

In. 

1 In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January . 

0-56 

0-26 

0*84 

— 

0*10 

0*31 

0*48 

0*18 

0*34 

February. 

019 

0-32 

317 

0*29 

2*67 

0*56 

— 

0*03 

0*90 

March. 

0-66 

4-78 

0*65 

0*30 

3*22 

1*06 

— 

0*10 

1*35 

April. 

015 

— 

0*03 

0*18 

014 

1*01 

0*51 

0*20 

0*28 

May . 

303 

2-16 

1*32 

— 

1*23 

0*52 

1*33 

0*43 

1*25 

June. 

2-48 

209 

0*90 

3*95 

— 

0*35 

1*91 

1*97 

1-71 

July . 

1-73 

1-41 

Ml 

1*09 

0*53 

0*38 

0*63 

2*43 

1*16 

August. 

2*24 

0*58 

0*66 

1*25 1 

0*07 

— 

1*67 

4*01 

1*38 

September. 

1-78 

2-34 

213 

1*33 | 

3*22 

0*15 

1*99 

2*57 

1*94 

October . 

0-56 

0-88 

0*36 

0*34 

1*80 

0*15 

0*56 

1*64 

0*79 

November. 

107 

0*69 

0*77 

2*05 

0*68 

MO 

0*19 

2*04 1 

1*07 

December . 

— 

0*68 

1*42 

0*79 

0*69 

0*65 

0*56 

1*09 

0*73 

Total . 

14-45 

16-19 

13*36 

j 11*57 

14*95 

6*24 

9*83 

16*69 

12*91 

Total “ Useful ” 
Rain (April to 
November) ... 

13-04 

10-15 

7*28 

1 

[ 10-19 

8*27 

' 

3*66 

8*79 

15*29 

9*58 


“Useful” Rainfall and its Distribution. 

It is a fact of common knowledge that it is not the total rain that 
falls during a year so much as the distribution of that rain which de¬ 
termines what the cereal crops shall be. To be able to see clearly what 
the distribution of the rain was it is necessary to divide the time that 
the crops are growing into periods which we know by experience play 
a very important part in the crop growth. The table below sets out 
Clearly what was the distribution of the “useful” rainfall for the 
past season:— 

Distribution of “Useful Rainfall in 1916 comparatively with the 
Means from 1909-1916. 

Means from 
1916. 1909 to 1916. 


In. In. 

Seeding rains (April-May). 0-63 1*63 

Winter r%ins (June-July) . 4*40 2*87 

Spring rains (August-October). 8*22 4*11 

Early Summer rains (November) . 2*04 1*07 


As a rule, in our wheat-growing areas, particularly in low-rainfall 
districts, the distribution of rain that we look for to grow crops is some- 
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thing as follows:—(1) Fair seeding rains to germinate the seed and 
give the young plants a good start; (2) quite twice the seeding rains 
during the winter (June-July); (3) fair rains again throughout the 
spring months (August-October); and (4) a couple of rains during 
the early part of November. In the later and better districts the late 
spring and early summer rains need to be more plentiful, and extended 
later into the Jrear. These period rains all play an important part in 
what the crop will be, and in the average year the “seeding” rains, 
providing the others come in some sort of regularity, without big gaps 
between the falls, appear to have the greatest influence on the crops. 
When the seeding rains are lacking it usually takes good winter and 
good spring rains and an extended season to make up for the deficiency. 
This is what happened this year, as a glance at the above table will 
show. Seeding rains were poor, winter rains good. Spring rains re¬ 
markably good, and early summer falls also heavy. This distribution 
of the rains and the total “useful” rain counteracted the lowness of the 
“seeding” falls, and the farm ended the season with its record yields. 
The comparatively large amount of rain recorded in early summer, 
accompanied as it was by exceptionally cool weather, had the inevit¬ 
able result of producing very rank crops and delayed their ripening, 
with the result, even in a district like this with its low average fall, of 
badly lodging all varieties having a tendency this way. 

Crops. 

Again this year the only crops grown were the cereals wheat, oats, 
barley and rye, and in all cases, except the small area of rye, which 
was sown on autumn ploughing, were grown on fallowed land. 

Hay Crops .—The crops for hay were sown in Field No. 5, which 
was ploughed from August 20th to September 21st, 1916, and worked 
throughout the year as bare fallow. During the period April 15th to 
25th about 112 acres were drilled in, composed of approximately 37 
acres Algerian oats, 40 acres Baroota Wonder wheat, and 35 acres 
King's Early wheat. Each block was drilled in with 601bs. seed and 
lcwt. superphosphate to the acre. In Field No. 6 about nine acres 
of Silver Baart wheat which was rather rank was cut for hay, and 
together with a little more than five acres of headlands, brought up 
the area cut to 127.08 acres. As was pointed out under the heading 
of “rain distribution” the season favored strong growth, and this 
was shown by the hay return, which totalled 243 tons (stack measure¬ 
ment) from the 127.08 acres, or an average yield of 1 ton 18cwts. 
271bs. per acre. That this is remarkably good for the district is 
easily realised if it be compared with the average hay return for the 
farm from 1910 to 1915, which was only 12cwts. 371bs. 
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Hay Returns — Veitch’s Well, 1910-1916. 

Rainfall. Area. Total Yield. Yield 


per Acre. 

In. Acres. t. c. l. t. o. l. 

1910 . 16 19 82 00 82 0 0 1 0 0 

1911 . 13*36 121*50 74 18 0 0 12 37 

1912 . 11*57 218*00 109 0 0 0 10 0 

1913 . 14*95 140 00 70 0 0 0 10 0 

1914 . 6*24 100*00 — Total failure 

1915 . 9*83 158*00 180 0 0 1 2 88 

1916 . 16*69 129*51 243 0 0 1 18 27 

Means. 12*91 — — 0 16 22 


Oat Crops. —For the first time oats were grown as a crop for grain. 
Part of Field No. 5, consisting of about 13 acres, was drilled in with 
l^bush. of seed and lewt. superphosphate to the acre with Algerian 
oats. This crop made very good growth, and really would have been a 
better hay than a grain crop, but the yield of 478bush. 371bs. from an 
area of 12.39 acres, or an average yield of 38bush. 261bs. to the acre, 
is highly satisfactory. 

Barley Crops. —One of the 6-rowed types of barley was grown again 
this year, but under much better conditions than was the case the pre¬ 
vious year. Between May 4th and 7th about 20 acres of Field No. 5 
were drilled in wdth barley at the rate of 501bs. seed per acre with lewd, 
superphosphate and made good growth throughout the season. The 
yield of 517bush. 201bs. from 20.10 acres, or 25bush. 371bs. per acre, is 
no criterion of what the crop was. It w r as so rank in places that it 
lodged very badly, with the result that only a portion of the grain was 
secured. 

Barley Returns — Veitch’s Well, 1915-1916 . 


Total Yield 

Year. Rainfall. Area. Yield. per Acre. 

In. Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

1915 . 9*83 22*72 248 91 10 46 

1916 . 16*69 20*10 517 20 25 37 

Means. 13.26 — — 18 16 


Rye Crops .—Only a very small plot of rye was sown. This was har¬ 
vested for grain, and from an area of 0.36 acres, 3bush. 121bs. was col¬ 
lected for an average of 8bush. 531bs. per acre. 

Wheat Crops .—Quite a number of varieties of wheats were sown 
this year, the seed of most of them being graded pure type seed from 
Roseworthy. As most of these varieties only occupied comparatively 
small blocks, it will not be until the 1917 harvest that pure type seed 
will be available for distribution from this farm. 
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Field No. 5.—As was pointed out when dealing with the hay, this 
field was not ploughed until the period August 20th to September 21st, 
and from then on till seeding operations, was worked as circumstances 
demanded. Besides carrying hay, oats, and barley a number of varie¬ 
ties were drilled into this field, all at the rate of 601bs. seed and lcwt. 
superphosphate to the acre, and they behaved as follows:— 


Federation. 

Queen Fan. 

Baroota Wonder 
College Eclipse . 
Yandilla King... 
Walker’s Wonder 
Silver Baart .... 
Cumberland .... 
Late Gluyas .... 

Gluyas . 

King’s Red. 

Bearded Gluyas . 
Red Russian ... 
Baroota Wonder 


Wheat Varieties in Field No. 5, 1916. 


Total Yield 

Variety. Area. Yield, per Acre. 

Acres, Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 


2*57 

66 

16 

25 

47 

2*57 

58 

57 

22 

56 

2*50 

53 

48 

21 

31 

2*62 

53 

12 

20 

18 

12*34 

249 

40 

20 

12 

2*52 

47 

6 

18 

41 

2*57 

47 

16 

18 

24 

2*57 

47 

15 

18 

23 

2*59 

46 

20 

17 

53 

2*59 

43 

47 

16 

54 

2*57 

41 

30 

16 

9 

32*74 

456 

29 

13 

57 

1*33 

17 

33 

13 

12 

2*60 

12 

4 

4 

38 


Field No. 6.—This field was ploughed between July 23rd and August 
19th, and from then on till seeding time was kept free from weeds and 
from surface crusts. From April 26th to May 13th wheat was drilled 
into this field at the rate of 601bs. with lcwt. superphosphate to the 
acre, and the following varieties were used:—From April 26th to May 
4th about 113 acres of Silver Baart; from April 29th to May 4th about 
46 acres of Cumberland; from April 21st to May 6th about 37 acres of 
Federation; from May 5th to 9th about 59 acres of Yandilla King, and 
from May 8th to 13th about 87 acres of Baroota Wonder. In this same 
field experimental plots with Silver Baart wheat—details of which are 
shown later—were drilled in between May 1st and 3rd. 


The results from the various wheats grown in this field are to be 
seen in the following table:— 


Wheat Varieties in Field 6,1916 . 


Yield 

Variety. Area. Yield. per Acre. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 


Federation....... 

Yandilla King. 


938 

1,266 

30 

23 

25 

21 

32 

20 

Baroota Wonder ..,. 


1,439 

17 

16 

32 

Cumberland . 


754 

29 

16 

19 

Silver %aarf .. 


1,280 

16 

13 

42 
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The yields per acre of the wheat grown at this farm since its incep¬ 
tion in 1908 have been kept, and these, with the farm average for the 
eight years, are to be found in the following table:— 


Wheat Returns—Veitch’s Well, 1909-1915. 






Total 

Yield 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per Acre. 



In. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1909 . 


. 14-45 

22-00 

396 

0 

18 0 

1910 . 


. 16-19 

197-50 

2,156 

0 

10 55 

1911 . 


. 13-86 

620-90 

5,080 

30 

8 11 

1912 . 


. 11-57 

569-00 

5,544 

18 

9 45 

1918 . 


. 14-95 

791-40 

4,742 

28 

6 0 

1914 . 


. 6-24 

951-00 

325 

30 

0 21 

1915 . 


. 9-83 

602-11 

6,681 

51 

11 6 

1916 . 


. 16-69 

407-74 

7,102 

20 

17 25 

Means. 


. 12-91 

— 


— 

10 13 


The returns obtained from individual varieties at this farm com¬ 
paratively to the general farm average for the separate years are shown 
below:— 

Yields of Varieties of Wheats — Veitch’s Well , 1910-1916. 


Variety. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 1 

Moans, 

19101916. 


B L. 

B. L. 

B L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

Baroota Wonder 

24 0 

7 55 

8 29 

8 27 

1 18 

12 43 

16 20 

11 19 

Yandilla King .. 

21 0 

6 0 

9 14 

9 6 

Failure 

10 2 

21 8 

10 56 

Federation. 

16 41 

8 16 

10 53 

5 48 

0 1 

6 48 

25 33 

10 34 

King's Early ... 

15 0 

7 5 

9 38 

4 26 

Failure 

13 26 

16 9 

9 23 

Cumberland .... 

14 27 

9 23 

11 5 

6 15 

0 7 

7 51 

16 26 

9 22 

Silver Baart . , . 

9 30 

8 9 

8 8 

6 41 

0 19 

9 48 

14 13 

8 7 

Queen Fan. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 56 

— 

College Eclipse. . 

_ ! 


— 

— 

— 

_ ] 

! 20 18 

— 

Walker’s Wonder 


i _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 41 

— 

Late Gluyas . .. 

— 

— 

— : 

— 

— 

— 

17 53 

— 

Gluyas. 

1 

6 56 

9 54 

5 4 

— 

— 

16 54 

— 

Bearded Gluyas. 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 57 

— 

Red Russian .. 


i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 12 

— 

Farm average ., 

10 55 

8 11 

9 45 

6 0 

0 21 

■ 

11 6 

17 25 

9 6 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. j 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Rainfall. 

16-19 

13-36 

11-57 

14-95 

i 

6-24 

9-83 

16-69 

12-91 


Experimental Plots. 

Most seasons, manurial and rate-of-seeding tests with wheat have 
been conducted on the farm, and for the past two seasons these experi¬ 
ments have been conducted on the same, so that the results can be tabu¬ 
lated together, and will possibly prove useful until permanent experi¬ 
mental plots are in going order. Silver Baart wheat was used this sea- 
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son in both series of plots, and the results for the past two seasons are 
to be seen in the two tables following:— 


Quantitative Fertiliser Tests — Veitch’s Well, 1915-1916. 
Tests on wheat sown at rate of 601bs. per acre— 

Means, 


Fertiliser per Acre. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915 

•1916. 

Bush 

.. lbs. 

Bush 

, lbs. 

Bush 

.. lbs. 

No manure. 

. 11 

52 

13 

39 

12 

45 

jcwt. superphosphate . 

. 13 

15 

17 

7 

15 

11 

jcwt. superphosphate . 


- 

17 

40 

- 

- 

lcwt. superphosphate . 

. 13 

43 

18 

49 

16 

16 

2cwts. superphosphate. 

. 13 

40 

18 

32 

16 

6" 

3cwts. superphosphate. 

. 13 

19 

21 

31 

17 

25 

Farm average . 

. 11 

6 

17 

25 

14 

15 

Rainfall . 

. 9-83in. 

16-09in. 

13*26in. 


Quantitative Seed Tests — Veitch’s Well, 1915-1916 . 
Tests on wheat sown with lcwt. of superphosphate per acre. 


Means, 

Seed per Acre. 1915. 1916. 1915-1916. 

Bush. lbs. BubIi. lbs. Bush. lbs. 


301bs. wheat . 

. 9 

47 

18 

9 

13 

58 

451bs. wheat .. 

. 10 

9 

19 

1 

14 

35 

601bs. wheat . 

. 10 

45 

19 

5 

14 

55 

801bs. wheat . 

. 9 

57 

18 

39 

14 

18 

Farm average . 

.. 11 

6 

17 

25 

14 

15 

Rainfall . 

. 9’83in. 

16*69in. 

13*26in. 


SOILS OF THE SOUTH-EAST. 


DRAINAGE, LIMING, AND CULTIVATION. 

At the Conference of’ South-Eastern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau Mr. L. S. Davie (manager of the Government Experimental 
Farm at Kybybolite) delivered the following paper, giving impres¬ 
sions gained from experience in working land at Kybybolite. Mr. 
Davie said:— 

In character the Kybybolite soils range from chiefly light loams to 
heavy loams overlying ironstone gravel on a stiff clay subsoil, but 
the layer of ironstone gravel is not always present. We also have a 
fair percentage of what is known as crabhole country, which has a 
lafge percentage of clay in the surface layers. The particles of soil 
are very fine, and they tend to run together under wet conditions, and 
to set extremely hard when dry. The winter rainfall of the district 
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is fairly heavy, and the nature of the soil, together with the general 
flatness of the country, tends to a more or less waterlogged condition 
during that period, the ground usually being saturated all the time. 
These natural conditions cannot give good results from pastures or 
from cultivated crops; the excess of water has robbed the soil of 
essentials necessary to fertility and good mechanical condition. The 
unsuitable mechanical condition is due to a deficiency in lime, the 
original supply of which has been leached out in those long periods in 
which the soils have been subject to saturation. The sourness of the 
soil is also due to this deficiency, which allows of the accumulation 
of injurious acids, produced from organic matter and from chemical 
reaction in the soil, and which require lime as a neutralising agent. 
Although lime dressings are necessary to produce the greatest degree 
of fertility in our soils, we cannot get satisfactory improvement from 
any application if we expose it to the same action as has already 
depleted the available supply; which brings us to the fact that 
drainage is the first necessity in the improvement of these soils. 


Drainage. 

Drainage will not only enable us to use lime, but it allows of proper 
aeration of the soil—a condition necessary to the chemical activity re¬ 
sponsible for a large proportion of the available supply of plant 
foods. On the Kybybolite Farm, Mr. Colebatch inaugurated a system 
of open drains for carrying off the surplus water, which is cheap, 
and within the reach of all who are alive to the benefits to be ob¬ 
tained. We now have 19 miles of these drains, which are situated so 
as to take off the excess water as quickly as it is possible to do so. 
The open drain, although going a long way towards the desired end, 
cannot possibly be as effective as the more complete systems of older 
countries, and the relative cost and effectiveness of different methods 
will probably be tested at Kybybolite in the future. The effect of 
drainage is to remove the main factors hostile to fertility, and we 
are then able to supply the deficiencies of the soil. The main require¬ 
ment is lime, which we previously noted, and this will now give 
its maximum benefits. Following drainage and liming we get a won¬ 
derful improvement in the mechanical condition of the soil, which 
will allow of better methods of cultivation, an important factor in 
improving fertility. We find that our soils will also respond well to 
dressings of farmyard manure; as an example, the first year’s results 
from our permanent manurial tests with wheat which have been laid 
down on virgin soil, show 20bush. to llbush. in favor of the best plot, 
including stable manure, as against the best result from any quantity 
of super, alone. * Such a wide difference may not be maintained 
when the treatment extends over several years, but it goes to show 
what the addition of organic matter will do in the direction of in¬ 
creasing fertility. 

Methods of Cultivation. 

We have on the farm two series of permanent experiments dealing 
with cultivation methods, viz., a test of the different seasons for 
ploughing and fallowing, with more or less cultivation on the fallows, 
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and a depth of ploughing test. The difficulty experienced in working 
our soils at various periods of the year has led to a great variety of 
practice as regards cultivation, hence the necessity for the first- 
mentioned test. This test includes:—Annual cropping, alternate 
cropping without fallow; autumn fallow, without cultivation; autumn 
fallow with spring cultivation; autumn fallow with spring culti¬ 
vation and summer cultivation. Winter Fallow—Winter fallow 
with spring cultivation; winter fallow with spring and sum¬ 
mer cultivation. Spring fallow—Spring fallow with spring 
cultivation; spring fallow with spring and summer cultivation. 
Summer Fallow—Summer fallow with summer cultivation. The ave¬ 
rage results for four years have been in favor of spring fallow with 
one spring cultivation. The same treatment, with an extra summer 
cultivation, is only slightly behind, and very little above winter fal¬ 
low, with both spring and summer cultivations. The results without 
fallow are much below these, and point to the fact that in the present 
condition of our soils, some form of fallow is necessary in average 
seasons. The figures up to the present also point to a danger of over¬ 
working fallows, thus producing that state at which they tend to run 
together and set down hard with the first rains. In the permanent 
depth of ploughing test, two years’ results have been obtained. Last 
year they were in favor of the deepest ploughing in each season in¬ 
cluded in the test, i.e., winter and spring fallow and autumn plough¬ 
ing, but the average for two years has somewhat modified these re¬ 
sults, making 4£in. and 7iin. about equal for first position, with 3in. 
ploughing still the lowest of any. The results do not extend over a 
sufficiently long period for a definite statement, but it would appear 
that ploughing to a depth of 4iin. is necessary, and certainly no 
harm will result from deeper workings. From experience gained cul¬ 
tivation methods have been confined to spring ploughing for fallow, 
and in this operation turning the ground up to a good depth, never 
less than 4iin. After the first spring working subsequent cultivations 
are restricted to those necessary to kill weeds. All land available is 
put under fallow’, the cultivation helping to sweeten the soils. We 
do not need fallow from the point of view r of water conservation, 
therefore spring-grown crops, grown on fallow to as large an area as 
possible, will help in the improvement of the soil to a large extent. 
Sorghums and millets are the most profitable of the fallow crops 
that have been tried up to the present, and. although we cannot claim 
to have grown anything like heavy crops, the effect produced by the 
extra stock carried, the extra manure added with the crop, and the 
sweetening of the soil, together with the increased production of 
available plant foods through the extra cultivations, has a very de¬ 
finite value in future production. As our soils improve under the 
various treatments we are discussing, cultivation will become easier 
as we approach the ideal physical condition of soil, and then it is safe 
to say that fallow in this district will be unnecessary. At present 
we aim at keeping as much land as possible under cultivation, despite 
the difficulties of working, for the purpose of producing a more rapid 
improvement in the land, and, in consequence, considerable areas of 
stubble land are each year broken up for seeding. 
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J have mentioned the remarkable results accruing from the addi¬ 
tion of organic matter to these soils, and for that reason, apart from 
the fallow crops before mentioned, the growing of crops to increase 
the stock-carrying capacity of the land is an important item. It is 
our fixed practice to sow certain green feed areas as early in the 
season as practicable, chiefly with a mixture of rye and oats, for the 
purpose of providing winter and early spring feed. 

Kale Crop. 

The best purely fodder crop we have yet grown is thousand headed 
kale. This is not a fallow crop, but is seeded in the spring, and is 
carried over-two summers. The stock-carrying capacity of this crop 
is very great -in the vigorous growing periods it is enormous. A 
valuable point about it is that a good growth can be reserved for any 
time of the year that it may he specially required. This crop is 
therefore of great value in itself, and, for that reason, must commend 
itself to the district, but indirectly the great increase of stock carried 
will increase the soil fertility to an extent which will be realised in 
the succeeding crops, and must be realised by the farmer’if he is 
going to make the most of his land. Peas have also proved a very 
profitable crop in our experience, and its well known soil-improving 
qualities common to all the legumes, make it specially applicable to 
our requirements. As we realise the importance of increasing the 
livestock carried on our land, the idea of feeding the grain produce 
more extensively to our stock will come into prominence. The high 
prices at present ruling for stock must emphasize this point from a 
purely money-making point of view. This is especially so in the case 
of oats, to the growth of which our district is suited, but the demand 
for which is limited. What better then than to increase the stock on 
the farm and feed to them—a profitable method, and also one which 
will greatly help in improved production all round. 

Summary. 

In summarising these remarks on JCybybolite soils we find— 

Firstly.—That they must be drained. 

Secondly.—The greatest improvement after drainage will be found 
in the use of lime. Until sufficient lime is present, the maximum 
results cannot be obtained. 

Thirdly.—The most intense cultivation possible should be practised 
to sweeten the soils and increase the supply of available plant foods 
by means of aeration through the repeated workings necessary for 
the various crops, and to enrich the land by the manures used. 

Fourthly.—The growth of the fodder crops from the practice of 
more intense culture will provide for an increase of organic matter 
through increase of stock carried, as will also the feeding of grain 
produce. Organic matter should be added in every w r ay possible, as 
in comparison with any other single treatment it gives the greatest 
increase in fertility. 

■■■ c . 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


CONFERENCE OF SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 

The annual Conference of the South-Eastern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau was held in the institute at Bordertown on 
Wednesday, April 4th, 1917. Mr. A. A. Fisher, President of the 
Tatiara Branch, presided. There were also present on the platform 
Hon. 0. Goode (Minister of Agriculture), Mr. G. Jeffrey (Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), Professor A. J. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.V.Sc. (Agric.), 
M.R.C.V.S. (Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College), and 
Mr. H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary of the Advisory Board). 

WELCOMING VISITORS. 

. The Chairman said that, being President of the Tatiara Branch, it 
was his honor 'and privilege 1o welcome the delegates and visitors to 
that conference, lie was indeed pleased to see so many there. He 
trusted that the conference would benefit all of them. They were faced 
with terrible burdens, which they had to carry, and it was only by at¬ 
tempting to produce everything that they could produce themselves 
that they were going to meet the financial difficulties which were before 
them. They had, in Australia, the greatest and best land the sun had 
ever shone on; but so far their development had only just skimmed 
around the sea coast. They saw by the exhibits around the hall what 
the district could produce, and they should realise that almost every 
farmer could produce goods of the same character, and that would 
show the possibilities of their soil. He called on the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture to open the Conference. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

Hon. C. Goode, Minister of Agriculture, said that it afforded him 
very great pleasure indeed to have the opportunity of opening the 
Agricultural Conference in the South-Eastern District for the second 
time during his term of office. He hoped that the outcome pf the 
Conference would be that they would all le&rn something. The man 
who went to a Bureau Conference thinking that he knew everything 
which was to be known, was not much use to the Conference. In the 
development of agriculture and the science in connection with that in¬ 
dustry they had still a lot to learn. Although the Chairman had 
referred to the experts present there that day, he was sure that the 
experts recognised that they were really in school themselves. They 
did not claim to be “knowalls,” and to have solved all the problems 
which were to be solved in connection with agriculture. All of those 
present could, by experiments on their own holdings, by improved 
practices, and by avoiding mistakes, do much in the direction of adding 
to their own individual resources, and to the welfare of the whole 
<&mmuhity. . The Chairman had struck the right note when he said 
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that they had big problems in front of them, and if they were to bear 
the big burdens brought upon them by the war, it would be by 
winning increased wealth from the land. The Government would 
give special encouragement, so that the men on the land could make 
every possible success on their holdings. 

Closer Settlement. 

They should go in for closer settlement more in the future than in 
the past, because if they had to hold that country they had to populate 
it. During the last two years the Government had bought several 
(►states, and they had bought one in the vicinity of Bordertown, the 
deal having been closed the previous day. In the Nalang Estate they 
would settle farmers, who would add to the wealth of the district and 
the prosperity of that town. They wore pressing on with a vigorous 
policy along the River Murray reclamation areas, with the same object 
in view. With respect to the men who had "gone to the front and 
come back partially maimed, they must see that they got profitable 
occupation—they must see that they had the opportunity to make a 
fair living in the future. They had at Pompoota a number of men 
who had been allotted blocks in connection with the reclamation areas. 
They were engaged in dairying. They hoped to bo able to do a great 
deal along the banks of the Murray for the soldiers, and so contribute 
to the general welfare of the State. At Mount Remarkable they had 
established a soldiers' training farm, where cereal growing, stock 
raising, and mixed farming would be carried on. They had in Mr. 
Hodge, who was in charge, a capable man, who had been farming in 
that district under diverse conditions, and they were glad to be able 
to secure his services. Tie was doing good work. 

Problems of the Solth-East. 

In the South-East they had problems peculiar to the district. That 
end of the Tatiara was more fit for cereal growing and stock raising; 
bat in the more fertile areas to the south—he referred more to the 
volcanic areas and the swamp lands, those which had been and still 
remained to be drained—there were possibilities of further develop¬ 
ment. ' It was not only to encourage the settlement of the people on 
the land, but also in the interests of the land, that every individual, 
although having only a small holding, should bring forth the greatest 
possible produce. He had heard it said that some landholders in the 
South-East were doing too well* and were* content to go along in their 
own methods, earning sufficient for their own needs, and did not go 
in for intense culture as they might. That might be right, but he 
hoped that every man would recognise his duty to make the most of 
the land he occupied. Though a man, by the employment of more 
labor, intense culture, rotation of crops, or summer crops, might not 
see a very big profit for the extra labor, yet he should realise that he 
was contributing to the general wellbeing of the community and the 
wealth of the country. If they would only make that principle apply 
to their daily avocations, a great deal more could be done in the way 
of increasing production and augmenting the natural resources of the 
country. He did not know whether irrigation had been tried to the 
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extent it might in the South-East, hut he had an inquiry from the 
South-East whether the Government would give assistance in putting 
in an irrigation plant in connection with a private individual’s own 
holding. In the coming session the Government was bringing in a 
resolution to authorise the giving of financial assistance for the instal¬ 
lation of individual pumping plants for people to develop their own 
holdings in that direction. It; would, of course, be necessary for an 
officer to report whether the conditions were suitable, and whether he 
possessed an adequate water supply. Given those two conditions, the 
Government was satisfied that it would be justified in financing a man 
with a pumping plant, the payment for which would be spread over a 
number of years, so that he might improve his land and increase his 
production. In the South-East there were limitless possibilities of 
production, and the Government hoped by the system of drainage to 
devote a considerable area to closer settlement, and hoped that there 
would be an increased population growing up under prosperous con¬ 
ditions. The district had done remarkably well, and was capable of 
much greater development, beyond their loftiest dreams, because 
people did not realise the wealth they had locked up in the volcanic 
and drainage areas in the South-East. 

Imported Dairy Cows. 

The Government recognised that something would have to be done 
to encourage the dairying industry. During the last few months 500 
dairy cows had been imported from the eastern States. They were 
requiring cows for the soldiers’ settlements. The Government was 
financing the soldiers, and cattle were supplied to them on easy terms 
of redemption. It was considered better to get the cows from the 
eastern States than in South Australia; as they purchased at a better 
price than locally, it was saving money and adding to the dairy cattle 
in South Australia. He had to apologise for thq absence of Mr. Suter, 
who had gone to the Sydney stock sales. It was a suitable opportunity 
for securing stud stock of good milking strains. ITe would purchase 
young animals, and among other things a stud bull for the people of 
Mount Gambier. The Branch would recognise that the Government 
was losing no time in securing what they desired, and he hoped that 
what the Mount Gambier Branch was doing would be taken up by 
the bther Branches throughout the State. 

Profit in'Pigs. 

Hand in hand with dairying there was usually the pig-raising in¬ 
dustry. Every farmer should know that there was profit in pigs, 
if properly handled. While they had a difficulty in getting rid of 
their wheat, and there was so much damaged wheat in the country, the 
farmers should go in more for the grain feeding of pigs. In the 
past there had always been the danger of over-supplying the market, 
and then everyone wanted to get out, and prices were ruinous; hut 
in order to avoid that, the Government was prepared to give a fixed 
pjdce for poyk at the Produce Depot. The object was to eneonriW^ 
the development of the industry and establish it on a firm 
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that the farmers could go ahead with the production of pork, assured 
of a definite return. The Minister of Industry was preparing a 
circular setting out the terms on which the Government was prepared 
to take in pork. The price offered would leave a good margin of profit, 
and there need be no fear among those going in for pig raising that 
production would be overdone, and that there would be a glut in the 
market. They hoped to make arrangements which would be of benefit 
to the people in England, to whom the pork would be exported, as 
well as to the people of South Australia. He desired, on behalf of the 
Government, to say that it was prepared to do all it possibly could 
in every direction to encourage rural settlement and increased pro¬ 
duction. 

Lime Crushing Plants. 

In connection with the South-East, in much of their land, particu¬ 
larly around Kalangadoo and Bordertown, and country of that class, 
liming of the soil would have to be carried out much more in the future 
than it had been in the past. He did not know where it had been 
carried out extensively in the South-East, except on experimental 
plots. The Government was considering the question of supplying 
crushers for the purpose of crushing lime and encouraging its utilisa¬ 
tion. In New Zealand they carried lime free on the railways, and it 
was a profitable arrangement, because of the increased traffic and the 
improvement of the land. Much South-Eastern land had a tendency 
to run together and set tight, but he hoped that there would he an 
improvement in the future: He was glad to notice that the trend of 
affairs in connection with the war had been more favorable during the 
past few weeks, and they could look forward with some degree of con¬ 
fidence to the close of the war before they met again; but whether 
it ended or not, he was sure that the people of that country were pre¬ 
pared to stand behind the Allies and see the thing through to the bitter 
end. They should not be satisfied with any peace, except a peace on 
honorable lines and a lasting peace. If it was peace without the power 
of Prussian militarism being crushed, it would only mean another war 
in a few years. They desired to make it impossible for German 
aggression to ever menace the peace of the world again. It was the 
duty of each and all of them in South Australia and the Common¬ 
wealth to show that they were behind the Mother Country, and they 
would have an opportunity of doing that during the next few years. 
He hoped that those who had influence would use that influence on 
the side of the Mother Country. South Australia’s interests were 
wrapped up in the Mother Country, and he was satisfied that the 
people of that district would rally round the Mother Country in her 
hour of peril. * 

LIVESTOCK IN THE SOUTH-EAST. 

Professor A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture, said that he was 
unfortunate in not having had time to prepare an address on any 
subject which might particularly interest them. One of the new duties 
which had been cast upon him had reference to the purchase of the 
Mount Remarkable Estate, where they were settling returned soldiers, 
tod that took up time. He had endeavored to have a few of the ques- 
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tions which were to be brought before the Free Parliament submitted 
to the secretary before leaving for the Conference, but, unfortunately, 
the questions sent along were limited in number, and did not afford 
much scope for developing an address. He was anxious to discuss 
questions which would be of local interest, and he would be glad to 
deal with matters which would help them in the difficulties with which 
they were struggling. The practice of submitting questions beforehand 
had been tried in other districts, and had proved very satisfactory, 
because it had afforded time to work them up into an address and deal 
with them more efficiently than when sprung upon one in a public 
meeting. 

If there was one part of the State which should be settled and 
peopled to the utmost it should be the South-East, because rainfall re¬ 
presented such an essential feature in the production of crops. Settle¬ 
ment had taken place in the far west, but not to the same extent as 
in the South-Eastern districts, where it was necessary to employ a 
large amount of capital—he did not mean unprofitable—but it in¬ 
volved the outlay of more money than the average settler possessed, 
much more than a settler in the malice country usually had at his 
disposal. A man might start in the malice country with very little, 
and, given a few good seasons, he would be on his feet almost im¬ 
mediately. If, however, they took up land where the rainfall was abun¬ 
dant, as it was in a good many parts of the South-East, they would 
find, in country of that sort, the farming was a very different proposi¬ 
tion, calling for initial capital, which was difficult to obtain. He 
trusted that the Minister, when he had occasion to discuss the agricul¬ 
tural policy of the Government, would take into consideration the 
operations of those who had to start in a country which required a com¬ 
paratively large amount of capital. It seemed to him that, if money 
could be advanced on easy terms for special purposes, there was no 
greater call or more reasonable call than in those districts where farm¬ 
ing absorbed more than the average man could lay his hands upon. 
He wished to refer specially to farming practices in a district such as 
that. In the. course of the last 15 years he had numerous instances of 
the difficulties of the average farmer endeavoring to combine with 
farming operations the handling of livestock. If it could be said that 
livestock was profitable on farms in the Northern Areas, he was positive 
that, so far as the South-Eastern districts were concerned, it was not 
merely a question of combining livestock with the growing of crops, 
but that all of the farmers in tlfose districts should build up their farm¬ 
ing around livestock operations. In a sense, on every farm, as far as 
he could see the position in that district, livestock ought to be the pivot 
arouyd which everything else should work. He did not mean that 
they should not raise crops like wheat, oats, barley, or rye, according 
to the characteristics of the district, but instead of those crops taking 
the leading part in their farming, they ought to occupy a secondary 
position. Additionally, these crops would always benefit in growth, 
and yields from the presence of a large number of livestock on the 
farm. Sometimes there was a tendency to imagine that what one had 
in view was a series of small stations, with huge paddocks, and perhaps 
a few boundary riders here and there; but anyone who took the trouble 
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to think would know that that was quite an erroneous idea. He was 
satisfied that, given that the South-East was developed on the basis 
of livestock farming, it would carry a denser population than the * 
Northern Areas on a basis of wheat growing. He did not wish to 
enter into details as to any particular kind of livestock in the district, 
because if they took the whole of the district from one end to the 
other, all kinds would do, though in some districts some forms of live¬ 
stock would be more at home than others. Of all forms of livestock, 
however, the one likely to do most good was dairy cattle. 

Dairying and Pigraising. 

It was a surprise to him that, even in the more settled portions of 
the South-East, dairying was not more practised, ft was often said 
that South Australian farmers did not like dairying, that, among other 
things, they objected to the milking. Then 4 might be something in that, 
blit he had always felt that, if it were possible for the farmers to be 
less suspicious of one another, and endeavor to co-operate, they might 
make dairying a more interesting and more profitable undertaking. 
Along with dairy cattle then 4 was the pig industry, and he noticed with 
pleasure that the Government proposed fixing a definite price for 
pork, with a view to the export of bacon and ham. He would like to 
point out the enormous quantity of cured pork, bacon, and ham im¬ 
ported annually by Great Britain, and it seemed an anomaly that Aus¬ 
tralia did not participate in that trade. British annual imports of that 
character for five years before the war totalled £19,000,000. The coun¬ 
tries that did most of that business were not countries which had cheap 
labor, the chief exporter being the United States. Without wishing 
to rob the United States, whose share of the trade during the period 
mentioned was £8,000,000, Australia should contribute to the supply. 
Canada exported something like £1,500,000, and so on. If they could 
develop the pig industry, knowing that there was ail assured market, 
and that there was a profit to be made in pigs, then a successful time 
was ahead of the industry. 

Siieed. 

In regard to sheep, he did not know the South-East sufficiently well, 
perhaps, to say definitely that those districts would be able to compete 
in the production of early fat lambs for export purposes. He did not 
think that that was likely to be the case. He referred to the results 
at Kybybolite, which, in that particular direction, had not shown to 
advantage. They found that the lambs did not come off their mothers 
fit for export purposes—they needed topping up, in the same way that 
they were topped up in New Zealand and different parts of England. 
That was a matter of feed; but if they could not get early fat lambs, 
as in the Northern Areas, there were other purposes to which the sheep 
could be put. If they conducted livestock farming on the lines lie had in¬ 
dicated, their farming operations would have to be different, from those 
in the north. He did not think that they would give a preponderating 
position to cereal crops, because they would need forage crops, which 
would be sown chiefly with the object of feeding livestock. About two 
years ago he had occasion to speak of forage crops at Mount Gambier, 
nnd it was unnecessary to go over that again; but forage crops would 
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require to be grown more extensively than at the present time. Some 
.forage crops suited that district, such as halo, which had been success¬ 
fully grown at Kybybolite, and he had grown it at Roseworthy under 
favorable conditions—that was in a season like the present, with early 
autumn rains. Then there were mangolds, millet, and sorghum. In 
the present season they had grown a crop of Soudan grass, which had 
made good growth, and was likely to prove a good forage crop for the 
district. Peas also provided a forage crop, which could be utilised 
to a far greater extent than it was at the present time. Lucerne also 
would do, wherever the conditions were favorable, and there were 
others which might be tested. He was sure, in the conditions existing, 
with their rainfall, and soil, they could grow forage crops which would 
be profitable food for livestock. There was another form of husbandry 
on farms of that description which could be availed of, and that was 
the laying down of temporary pastures. The land could be sown with 
a mixture of grasses for a period of time, say, three, five, or six year’s, 
which was infinitely preferable to depending solely on rubbish and the 
growth which sprang up spontaneously. It was to be hoped that when 
they took to handling livestock on small estates, they would make pro¬ 
vision a year ahead for their wants. There were various ways of doing 
that. They could provide ensilage. The Minister was in sympathy 
with the scheme, and Mr. Suter had advocated it. Assistance should 
be given dairy farmers to put up ensilage silos, in which could be 
stored material that could be used when feedstuff's were unobtainable. 
Grain could also be fed to livestock in various districts, and he did not 
know that it was not one of the cheapest forms of food, when com¬ 
bined with a certain amount of grazing. Handling the land as he had 
indicated necessitated a good deal of hand feeding, because grazing 
would not see them through. If they depended on grazing alone, they 
could have only a small number of livestock, and they could not make 
them the centre of their operations. For any type of livestock grazing 
should be incidental, and handfeeding should be the rule. That added 
to the initial expense of the farm. There was not only the question 
of securing the livestock, but also of subdividing the farm into small 
paddocks. Water had to be placed in every field, and conveniences 
such as troughs had to be provided, all of which meant a very big 
initial outlay. The South-East could not develop thoroughly until 
the people were ready to take it up on the lines he had indicated. It 
had been stated that the South-East, whilst excellent country for fat¬ 
tening, had proved itself unsatisfactory in the development of young 
stock. He thought that there was some foundation for that, possibly 
not from the point of view of climate, but of soil, from deficiency in 
lime and phosphates. 

Irrigation. 

There was the question of irrigation to which he would also like to 
refer. Irrigation had, in the great majority of cases, succeeded only 
in the form of closely knit colonies having common interests. That 
was because the cost of handling water was reduced to a minimum, 
and they worked as communities and not as individuals. There were 
places where individuals might succeed in the South-East, but he 
would like to have an opportunity of testing the matter depart^ 
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mentally. There was, in some places, excellent underground water 
within very easy reach of the surface. If that water could be handled 
by the comparatively cheap pumps which existed nowadays, they could 
have a number of crops on small areas; but though it w T ould mean 
more labor, they must come to recognise, not that they must do with 
as little labor as possible, but with as much as was economically pos¬ 
sible. if they tackled irrigation problems they must use hand labor. 
The first crop which came to their minds in regard to irrigation was 
always lucerne. If lucerne were put in, there would be very little to 
do afterwards. It was excellent, and where there were dairy herds it 
could not be bettered. There was also maize growing for grain and 
for forage crops. Maize depended on summer rains. But in the 
South-East, if water were available within reasonable distance, they 
could grow a summer crop which would be more profitable than a 
winter crop. Maize gave profitable yields up to 50bush. and 60bush. 
and even lOObush. per acre. They would get more from an acre 
irrigated than from 10 acres of winter crop. 

FEE E P A EL I AMEN T. 

Destruction * of Foxes. 

Mr. J. M. Wray (Naracoorte) referred to the damage done by foxes. 
The loss sustained in lambing was very serious. He suggested that 
the farmers should co-operate and lay poison for the foxes during the 
months of March and April, before the lambing commenced. In that 
way the foxes would be got rid of before they could do much damage. 

Professor Perkins said that there had been trouble with foxes at 
Eoseworthy; but the only successful method of combating them was 
by laying poison a couple of months before lambing commenced. They 
had either to do that or consider the question of bringing the lambs in 
at night. 

Hon. C. Goode suggested that they should call a meeting of the resi¬ 
dents if damage were being done, and then determine on some united 
action within the district, with a view of killing the foxes. 

Mr. A. Bradley (Kybybolite) suggested that each Branch should 
decide what should be done in each district, and that course was agreed 
upon. 

IMPRESSIONS GAINED FROM WORKING FRINGE COUNTRY 

OF SOUTH-EAST. 

Mr. S. Ockley of the Penola Branch, contributed the following 
paper:— 

The grey sandy loams, timbered mostly with the different eucalypts, 
varying between red gum and stringy bark and interspersed with 
patches of yacca and bracken, known as “fringe country,’’ cover a con¬ 
siderable area of the South-East, and although it is generally con¬ 
sidered that their best usage is wool growing, still economic conditions 
have altered so much of late years, that the plough can now be profit¬ 
ably used. These lands have incurred a condemnation which they do 
not deserve from many who have attempted grain and hay growing on 
them. They have the reputation of becoming useless for cultivation 
after a year or two, through being overrun with sorrel, and of being 
x> 
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unable to fatten; which is true enough to those whose extent of farm¬ 
ing experience is growing a hay or grain crop and keeping as many 
sheep as the uncultivated land will carry. However, such management 
only accentuates the most conspicuous disadvantages of light land, viz., 
stagnation during winter, due to super-saturation and the poor feeding 
value of the natural grass. The great advantages of the sandy loams 
are the retention of moisture during the summer, the early and sure 
germination during early autumn, and the ease of working, except 
when the ground is too sloppy. To use these advantages, it is easily 
seen that the production must consist of the growth of fodder crops, 
and the avenue for turning them into £. s. d. is their utilisation by 
vsheep, although dairy cows will turn the produce into profit. Still, one 
has to work too much country for convenience in daily attendance to 
dairy work, whereas roomy conditions are the best for sheep. 

Fodder Crops. 

This theme of fodder growing is on every farmer’s lips at present, 
especially in relation to sheep farming, and the economic advantages 
of combining sheep and tillage are fully recognised both by hitherto 
wheat farmers and graziers. It must be admitted, however, that the 
fodder crops that are grown are rather spasmodic productions, occupy¬ 
ing a very small percentage of the farms, and not forming a definite 
place in the crop rotation. But for the successful occupation of the 
fringe lands (it must be explained that my references deal with a 26in. 
rainfall, although this may apply to lands of less annual fall) forage 
crops must be the primary production, grain only secondary; and in 
order to carry more stock than the pasture and stubbles would ordi¬ 
narily support, it is necessary to have some pre-arranged system, lest; 
one find himself with double or treble the stock than the land is ordi¬ 
narily capable of carrying, without having made provision for such a 
contingency months beforehand. For a man who could command suffi¬ 
cient capital to equip himself with six horses, a 4-furrow plough, drill 
(13 disk), binder, disk cultivator, and harvester, and 600 breeding 
ewes, a suitably-sized farm would consist of 1,000 acres of land, valued 
at £2 per acre, or perhaps a little less, out of which, say, 600 acres 
would be suitable to cultivate, the remainder consisting of a few swamps 
and patches of bracken land too poor to plough, as is nearly always the 
ease in fringe country. 

The boundaries must be netted; big expense in clearing avoided; all 
litter on the ground, and trees smaller than 14in. in diameter burnt. 
Useless green timber should be rung. The essential is to gQt the land 
turned up as quickly as possible, as the natural grass is not of much 
value. 

The area should be subdivided into three sheep-proof paddocks, each 
containing as nearly as possible 200 acres of land, fit to cultivate and 
break up. One paddock should be seeded with half oats, half wheat, 
which requires to be finished by the end of May. A normal winter 
generally puts an end to tillage operations on light land by June. As 
soon as the ground allows it after winter, plough paddock No. 2. Work 
it doVn in early October, and drill in Eclipse maize at the rate of lOlbs. 
per acre, which is about the amount sown if the maize is put through 
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the oat chutes, with the regulator standing at lbush. per acre, and three 
chutes out of every four blocked. Thus, with a 13-chute drill, the 
seed will come out of the 1st, 5th, 9th, and 13th chutes, consequently on 
the return trip of the drill it will be necessray to allow a couple of feet 
to keep the rows a sufficient distance apart, which, of course, means 
that a much larger area can be covered per day than is the case in 
drilling wheat or oats. In October daylight 20 acres per day can be 
averaged. It is most important that t he seed should not be sown thickly, 
as thick sowing overtaxes the available moisture in the soil during 
summer, just as two sheep to the acre overtax land suitable only to 
carry one per acre. Also a thick growth, even were it a success, would 
help to spoil the benefits of the ploughed land as a fallow. The object 
is to grow some fodder on the fallow to maintain the stock during 
autumn, since the maize is available for stock by mid-February, and to 
regulate the feed, if necessary it would suffice only to allow access to the 
crop by the sheep during a portion of each day, since the object is not 
to fatten but just to maintain the breeding ewes. It is important that 
maize should have reached the cobbing stage before being fed. 

As soon as possible after the crop in paddock No. 1 is harvested and 
grain carted, the 100 acres of wheat stubbles should be disked, and oats 
drilled in at rate of lbush. or l£bush. of seed and about 401bs. of super, 
per acre to catch the first rains in March, so that a large amount of 
feed will be available for the ewes as they lamb. Here lies one inestim¬ 
able advantage in light land, you may get a good g( rmination with a 
comparatively light fall of rain in February or March, and need have 
little or no fear of the young stuff withering off. Oats grow rapidly 
when drilled on shallow-worked ground; also whenever it is intended 
that stock should feed on cultivated ground during winter, the deeper 
the working the more will the stock puddle and spoil the ground. 

The first week in May (by which time the ewes willl be finishing the 
maize butts) should see the drill at work on the maize fallows, drilling 
in the oats and wheat. A chain will cover the seed. If April has been 
wet enough to consolidate the ground the cultivator will be required 
ahead of the drill. 

The next work for the teams is to plough paddock No. 3, in August 
and September, to be sown with maize in October, which crop will be 
followed by grain, then by 20 months stubble grazing to complete the 
three years, when the rotation commences again. 

The following table will better explain the utilisation of the pad- 


docks:— 

First Year. 


No. 1. 

No. 2. 


Grain—May-Dec. 

Grass—-Jan. to Aug. 

Maize fallow—Aug.-Dee. 

Grazing. 


Grain and stubbles—Jan. 
and Feb. 

Green feed—Mar.-Dec. 


Grafting*-J an.-Aug. 
Maize fallow—Aug.-Dee. 


Second Year. 

Maize—J an.-May. 

Grain—June-Dee. 

Third Year. 

Grain and stubbles—Jan. 
and Feb. 

Green feed—-March-Dec. 


Grazing till Aug.-Dee*. 


Mai ze—J an. -May. 
Grain—June-Dee. 
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It will be seen that over a course of three years each paddock pro¬ 
duces a crop of maize, one of grain, and one of green feed, as well as 
10 to 12 months of grazing, and to explain the benefits of the rotation 
it will be advisable to compare the following table regarding the dis¬ 
posal of the stock designated as ewes, bought when the stubbles be¬ 
come available, /.<?., February of second year. 


No. 1. 

Ewes, stubbles, Feb. 

Ewes and lambs on 
stubbles and green 
oats, Aug. to Bee. 

I 


Second Year. 

No. 2. 

Ewes, maize, Mar., Apr., 
May 


No. 3. 

Ewe* on grass, mid-May 
to mid-July; as they 
lamb draft them off 
into green feed in pad- 
dock No. 1. 


A glance at the table will show that all the stubbles in paddock No. 1 
are available for the ewes during February and also March if required, 
although the time they art* in there will be determined by the result 
of the maize crop, and also the earliness of the first rains, when of 
course the wheat stubbles have to be disked and oats sown, in March 
the ewes go on to the maize in paddock No. 2, where they remain. 
(The rams should be joined to the ewes from February 15th to April 
15th, or thereabouts.) In May, as the maize fallows are being drilled, 
the sheep will need to be shifted as the seed germinates in paddock 
No. 3, which has had no stock whatever since the beginning of the year, 
and consequently is fresh and in good heart. This paddock is to hold 
the ewes till they commence to lamb in mid-July. As they lamb draft 
them off into paddock No. 1, which contains the self-sown oat crop and 
100 acres disked in. My records show that the latest date on which 
my green feed was ready for stock (i.e., about 18in. high) was in 1.915, 
when the autumn was late, and it was July 19th before stock were 
turned in. In 1914, however, peas and oats were 18in. high by May 
31st. It would be as well to give my records of summer rainfall. Since 
1910 the average has been—November, 186; December, 176; January, 
65; February, 120; March, 105; April, 181. 

It is not advisable to lamb the ewes in the green feed, because it 
only tends to cause the udder to become too full of milk before lambing 
and the ewe is almost afraid to let the lamb suck. The long wet feed 
also prevents the newly-born lamb getting up, and moreover it is diffi¬ 
cult to see the ewes. A grass paddock with clumps of short bracken 
is ideal for lambing ewes, as the bracken affords good shelter. By the 
end of August the most of the ewes with their lambs, will be in paddock 
No. 1. By October spring will make its presence felt, after which time 
there is no dearth of feed, and in January the lambs are sold, while the 
ewes continue a similar routine. The question of sale rests with mar¬ 
ket conditions. It does not always pay to top up, but usually it does; 
and in regard to the disposal of oats, topping up sheep or lambs is a 
profitable avenue. We all know that experienced buyers buy accord¬ 
ing to estimated carcass weight and quality, and the prime quality 
realises from £d. to Id. a lb. more than good quality. I do not know 
how. many pounds of oats would make a gain of lib. of mutton. A 
|l|fealthy pig is credited with increasing lib. for every 41bs. of grain 
"judiciously fed. Allow lOlbs. of oats to make lib. of mutton* If one 
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had a lamb of good quality, which would kill 321bs. at say 6d. per lb., 
and an additional bushel of oats would increase that weight to 361bs., 
at the same time making it prime, and worth 6|d. per lb., the oats would 
practically return:— 

d. 


41bs. at 6*d. 2 2 

Increase of $d. on the 321bs. 1 4 

Having of bag and cartage. 0 6 


Total 


4 0 


It is enlightening to see how such a system spreads the work evenly 
throughout the year, which approximately would be divided among the 
following occupations:— 


January and February .. 

March. 

April. 


May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November and December . 


Harvesting. 

Disk in 100 acres oats. 

(reueral work; commence preparation of maize 
fallow for grain, if necessary; crutch ewes 
heavily. 

Drilling grain crop. 

Finish drilling; general work. 

Attend lambing ewes. 

Attend lambing ewes; commence fallowing for 
maize. 

Fallowing. 

Drill maize. 

General work, shear, &c. 


With six horses and six-horse implements a man would never re¬ 
quire more than a youljh to help him on a farm of 600 acres arable 
fringe country. This system, if applied from the commencement 
will prevent sorrel getting a hold on the ground, and it will increase 
the growths of clovers and Cape weed, both good milk makers. The 
horses are never worked hard, only one ploughing for the three crops, 
consequently they will do on hay, provided good mangers are made to 
prevent loss of grain. A horse just leaves enough straw to bed himself 
down lightly, when hay fed, and my estimate is that 10 tons of hay 
goes as far as nine tons of chaff. 


A Comparison. 

We will compare two other methods of working similar ground with 
the principle advocated, which would require, roughly speaking:— 


£ s. d. 

Seed and super, for 200 acres at 7s. 6d. per acre. 75 0 0 

Seed and super, for 200 acres maize at 2s. 6d. per acre. 25 0 0 

Seed and super, for 100 acres oats green feed, at 4s. per acre .... 20 0 0 

Wages and upkeep of youth. . 100 0 0 

Incidental expenses. 80 0 0 

Interest on holding and plant, £2,600 at 5 per cent. 180 0 0 

Interest on sheep, at 10 per cent. 70 0 0 


Total .£500 0 0 

The returns would consist of — £ a. d. 

Produce of 600 ewes. 600 0 0 

Produce of 200 acres grain. 350 0 0 


Total.£950 0 0 


Leaving a balance of ■.£450 0 0 
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An alternate method of working 300 acres grain, 300 acres fallow 
would entail the same or greater plant, and require the same assistance. 
There would be more expense of upkeep of plant, as harvesting is the 
occupation that is expensive on machinery, oil, &c. The expenses on an 
extra 100 acres of wheat would offset the expenses on the maize and 
green feed, so the only difference in expenses would be the £70 interest 
on sheep, which leaves his expenses as £430. Returns could be esti¬ 
mated at 300 acres crop, £525; and say dealing with stock on three 
months stubbles, £75, equals £600; balance of £170. There would be a 
rush at harvest time, with danger of rain if late, and the system of bare 
fallow would tend to impoverish the light land. 

The other method of 300 acres crop and 300 grass is worse still, as 
such would result in plenty of sorrel in a few years; also by the time 
300 acres were harvested and the 300 acres ploughed and seeded, the 
farmer would be floundering in the winter with disastrous results. The 
ewes that would be kept on the 300 acres grass would be in the one 
paddock. All the year the grass would never get headway; perhaps 
200 might be carried. This is the most unprofitable rotation, yet it 
is the commonest. The rush of work entails extra expense and danger 
of loss, which easily outweighs the £70 interest on sheep, and being so 
generous as to allow that the grain results would be equal to those of 
the two formerly mentioned rotations, the balance would approximately 
be 300 acres grain, £525; 200 ewes, £200; equals £725; less expenses, 
£500; balance, £225. 

These approximate figures, of course, depend on the average esti¬ 
mate of results from grain growing and grazing on cultivated crops and 
grass. That has been my experience, and the estimate that £1 per 
ewe for wool and lamb could be obtained from aged Merino ewes mated 
1o long-wool rams, and allowing 80 per cent, lambs, at present prices 
is conservative. Too much importance cannot be laid on the principle 
of keeping all stock off young grass on light country. If checked at the 
start headway is prevented. Similarly, on light land, crops will never 
stand feeding off. 

This can only be obtained by having a crop like maize to maintain the 
sheep without the labor of hand feeding during the autumn. Accept¬ 
ing these figures as reliable, it shows at what great disadvantage is the 
settler who is not in a position to buy sheep as well as working plant. 
In fact he could not continue, because under either of the two last- 
named methods the grain-producing abilities of the land would lessen, 
although the grazing capacity might increase. The principle advo¬ 
cated would keep the land in good heart, although the farmer requires 
a knowledge of stock as well as grain growing. To be successful he 
should have ability to judge the condition of his stock, to say whether 
they are thriving or not without having to wait until they become 
poor and weak before he knows it. 

Two Essentials for Successful Occupation of Fringe Land. 

This fringe country cannot be worked with success with wheat as 
the primary product. The ordinary settler who generally has only suf- 
ficeiil; capital to buy working plant, and looks to his produce to main¬ 
tain him entirely is compelled to apply the system of 300 acres grain, 
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300 out for fallow, which system results in diminishing results every 
year, because the problem of purchasing the breeding flock is the killer. 
The land may be obtained under closer settlement conditions, imple¬ 
ments on time payment, but stock requires practically cash, and 
although stock agents materially assist many men to establish flocks, still 
their conditions are rather exacting, and the farmer often cannot keep 
his sheep for a sufficient length of time to obtain the results he should. 
Although it sounds like asking a lot, if the Government could propound 
some scheme to assist farmers in this respect, it would advance agri¬ 
culture, in the South-East especially. Although the procedure may be 
more difficult, still, with much hesitation and being fully alive to my 
being comparatively inexperienced in matters pertaining to stock 
agency business, the following method has presented itself to me as per¬ 
haps worth exciting the criticism of the brains of stock agency:—At 
present an agent supplies sheep to a client on a three months’ bill, and 
in the event of failure of the client the agent bears the responsibility, as 
lie finds the money, consequently the agent uses discretion in such 
transactions. 

Now, say the Government: could arrange with a firm or firms that 
farmers could obtain ewes through them, .just as they now receive 
wire netting through the districts councils, i.e., the Government would 
find the money, the farmer would inspect the ewes with the agent, if 
price satisfactory, purchase, in which case the agent would get the 
usual commission, and be responsible, similarly as the district councils 
are held responsible, i.e., the farmer would be responsible to the agency 
firm, and the firm responsible to the Government for the amount of the 
ewes, instalments at shearing and lambing. Many limitations would 
undoubtedly be necessary, but it is not an impossible procedure. 

Another advantage to settlement of fringe land is facility in obtain¬ 
ing land under closer settlement conditions. At present, only when an 
estate is purchased by Government and subdivided can one obtain a 
closer settlement block; but these fringe lands do not appeal to the Go¬ 
vernment as suitable to buy in bulk, as an estate may be too much in¬ 
terspersed with rough country. What is required is ability for a settler 
to obtain a block under closer settlement condition without it being 
necessary to wait until an estate is offered. Tf an area of virgin land, 
say the size of one farm, is available and can be obtained at satisfactory 
price, it would encourage settlement if one could obtain such land on 
closer settlement conditions, subject to the approval of the Land Board. 
It may be years before a man can get land under closer settlement con¬ 
ditions if he has to wait until an estate is purchased by the Govern- 
menet in the locality with which he is acquainted, whereas there may 
be numerous separate areas available, except that he is unable to get 
terms equal to those which the Land Board give. 

Next Conference. 

Mr. J. M. Wray (Naracoorte) moved that the next Conference be 
held at Naracoorte. 

Mr. T. J. Tidy (Naracoorte) seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 
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Votes op Thanks. 

On the motion of Mr. S. Shepherd (Kybybolite), seconded by Mr. T. 
Stanton (Tatiara), a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture and the officers of the Agricultural Department. 
The Hon. C. Goode, M.P., responded, and proposed a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, which was carried by acclamation, and the proceed¬ 
ings terminated. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on 1st May:— 

Butter. —A slight increase in production is to be recorded for the month of April, 
and there is still a surplus in South Australia of second and third quality butters. 
However, the London market continues to offer a satisfactory price, and thus 
values have well maintained. A proportion of our firsts are being received from the 
eastern States, and prices at the end of April were:—“Alfa,” Is. 6Jd.; “Primus,” 
Is. 6d.; third grade creamery, Is. 2$d. to Is. 3}d.j choice separators and dairies, 
Is. 4d. to Is. 5d.; fair quality, Is. 2d. to Is. 3d.; store and collectors ’ lines, Is. to 
is. 2d. per lb. 

Eggs.—A seasonable shrinkage can be reported for the month, and in consequence 
of this a firming in rates occurred at the last sale, lien selling at Is. 5(1.; duck, 
Is. 6d. per dozen. 

Cheese. —Production still maintains, but with good inquiry, both locally and for 
export, there is no alteration in prices, viz. 8d. to 9d. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Honey. —Substantially heavier quantities have come forward, but market is firm, 
prime clear extracted selling at 4d/to 4Jd. per lb.; second grades, 3d. to 3Jd.; bees¬ 
wax, saleable at Is. 7d. to Is. 8d. per lb. 

Almonds are still short of trade requirements, and the advance reported a month 
ago continues to hold. Brandis, lid.; mixed softshells, 10Jd.; hardshells, 6d.; 
kernels, Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per lb. 

Bacon. —Pigs are very much more plentiful than has been the case for a long time 
past, the farmers realising that with the cheapness of feed this animal is a profit¬ 
able adjunct to the farm. The last few pig markets have recorded very substantial 
increases in supplies. Tn consequence of this bacon is just a shade easier, so that 
best factory cured sides are now selling at lid. to lljd. per lb.; middles, Is. Id.; 
hams, Is. Id. to Is. 2d.; rolls, lOJd. to 13d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —-Fanners are wisely sending in their surplus poultry in view of 
the good prices now ruling, the catalogues being large, and good prices obtained, 
especially for birds fit to kill; light sorts selling according to condition. Heavy¬ 
weight table roosters, 3s. to 4s. each; nice conditioned cockerels and plump hens, 
2s. to 3s.; light birds, Is. 3d. to Is. 9d. ; ducks, 2s. to 3s. 4d.; geese, 4s. to 4s. 6d.; 
pigeons, 4d. each; turkeys, from 6^d. to 9£d. per lb. live weight for fair to good 
table birds. 

Potatoes have offered very freely, and buyers have had no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing their requirements from the Adelaide Hills, Mount Gambier, or Victoria. There¬ 
fore the closing days of the month found prices slightly lower all round. Onions. — 
Deliveries of locally-grown onions have fallen off considerably, but with plenty 
offering from the South-East and Victoria; values have not undergone any altera¬ 
tion. Prices—Potatoes, £4 to £4 10s. per ton on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
Onions, £5 10s. to £6 per ton on rails Mile end or Port Adelaide. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held 
on Wednesday, April 18th, there being present. Messrs F. Coleman 
(chair), T. H. Williams, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, C. J. Tuckwell, 
Professor Perkins, and the Acting Secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis). 

Women's Branches op the Bureau. 

The lion, the Minister of Agriculture intimated the Government’s 
approval to the Board's recommendation in respect to the formation 
of Women's Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Incorrectly Named Nursery Stock. 

The Blaekheath Branch requested that steps should be taken to 
secure the introduction of legislation designed to prevent the supply 
of incorrectly named stock by nurserymen. It was decided to secure 
a report on the matter from the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Quinn). 

W HAKFAGE RATES. 

The Harbors Board wrote that they could not recommend an altera¬ 
tion in wharfage rates on parcels at out ports, as desired by the Upper 
Eyre's Peninsula Branches of the Bureau. The regulation dealing 
with wharfage on milk and cream in operation on the River Murray 
applied to all ports, it was stated. Mr. Dawkins emphasized the 
necessity for alteration in the rates, because they were crippling pro¬ 
duction. Even if the Government made a loss on them it would re¬ 
cover the amount in increased development. It was decided to refer 
the matter back to the Minister, reiterating the Board's recommenda¬ 
tion that a reduction should he made. 

W HE A T liECEl I H\S. 

The Wheat Harvest Board, in response to a request for an expression 
of opinion ori the proposal that agents should supply farmers with 
receipts showing the individual weights of bags of wheat delivered, 
reported as follows:—“The wheat merchants who are acting as agents 
for the Board cannot see their way to issue receipts showing the weight 
of each bag of wheat delivered by the respective farmers. The rush 
of work at the time of delivery renders such impracticable. At the 
same time it is believed that any wheat agents will gladly permit far¬ 
mers to scrutinize their tally-books and check the additions that are 
made in securing the total entered upon each receipt." 

Experimentaij Farm on the Murray. 

It was resolved to forward to the Minister of Agriculture a pro¬ 
posal from the Berri Branch to establish an experimental farm in that 
district. The Branch pointed out that there were other industries 


E 
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in addition to fruitgrowing that should find a place upon the irri¬ 
gated lands, and that the Government should assist settlers by testing 
the possibilities of fodders, new plants, cereals, and possibly new fruits. 
It was decided to inform the Branch that the Board had already re¬ 
commended the Government to take steps in the direction of establish¬ 
ing a farm for the purpose of conducting the tests referred to. 

Stock Trucking Yards at Melrose. 

The Board decided to urge the Minister of Agriculture to secure 
stock trucking yards at Melrose. 

New Members. 

The Branch at Stirling’s Well was closed, and the following names 
were added to the rolls of existing Branches:—Northfield—E. L. 
Canole; Salt Creek—P. Gale; Yallunda—F. E. B. Daniel, E. E. Blake, 
E. V. Fitzgerald; Inman Valley—John Stone; Ki-Ki—M. J. Young, 
C. R. Cooley, W. Bone, A. Morris, H. Porter, sen., H. Porter, juu., 
S. H. Hailes; Naracoorte—C. F. W. Staude, T. Munn; Cummins— 
Albert Fuss, 0. A. Hall, R. H. Siviour, B. C. Black, Win. B. Walkom; 
Wirrabara—S. Coad, E. E. Bairstowe; Lone Pine—H. Hoffmann; 
Northfield—James Neely; Brentwood—J. V. Davey, C. II. Launer; 
Pompoota—E. C. Hansford, L. A. King, H. Labiain, J. Carroll, 
J. J. Carson, C. E. Hill, A. E. Betts, G. Jolly, A. A. Verran, A. Wood- 
house; Narridy— W. F. Nicholls; Murray Bridge—Robertson, 
— Reynolds, H. Filsell, C. G. Gudge, J. Rowan, A. Wells, J. T. Green; 
Berri—Chas. Garner. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORT FOK MONTH OF APRIL. 

The following reports on the general agricidtural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers:— 

Bonborowic, —Weather—With the exception of a few light showers during the 
early part of the month, the weather has been dry. The latter part of the month 
was unseasonable, and a good rain was needed that farmers might cultivate their 
land. Crops—Sowing has not been started, the ground being in poor condition for 
seeding. Natural Feed—The early grass has suffered a check due to the dryness 
of the month. Stock—Many deaths have occurred amongst horse stock, due to 
colie, caused by eating paddy melons. Pests—Mice are doing great damage in 
stacks of wheat and hay, and also by eating the plants in the gardens* Miscella¬ 
neous—As a result of the wet winter of last year and the cool summer the springs 
in the creeks have been very strong. 

Eyre's Peninsula. —Weather has been cool with scattered very light showers, 40 
points rain being registered for the month, rather less than the average for the 
past three years, viz., 62 points. Crops—Preparations for seeding have been gene¬ 
ral. The comparatively calm weather has greatly hindered burning operations. 
A small area has been sown in the district, but the majority are awaiting a good 
fall of rain. Natural Feed—Self-sown and natural feed are plentiful, and conse¬ 
quently have checked the burning of stubbles. Pests—Mice are plentiful, and 
playing havoc with the haystacks and seed wheat of the district. Rabbits are 
fairly plentiful. 

Kybybolite .—Weather—Extremely cold in the early part of the month, but mild 
after, only light showers of rain have fallen. Crops—Seeding is more or less re¬ 
tarded by the dry weather; oats have been sown in many instances, but no wheat. 
Fodder crops are giving good late growth. Blight has developed on the kale plants, 
destroying a considerable amount of growth; it has never been known to kill kale, 
the crop always making a quick recovery after the rains. Natural Feed—The new 
growth has made very little advance on last, month; there is an abundance every¬ 
where. Stock are in very good order; the weather is favorable to the early lambs. 
Pests—Foxes are much more numerous than usual, and serious trouble is expected 
during the lambing season. 

Turretfield .—Weather conditions during April were generally fine with some cold 
nights. The rainfall was 74 points, of which the greater part fell in the early 
part of the month. Further falls are now being eagerly looked forward to. Crops.— 
Farmers have not started seeding to any great extent. They are waiting for rain 
for two reasons. Firstly to secure immediate germination, and secondly in the 
hope that a good rain will kill a large number of the mice which infest, the fields. 
Natural feed is going off considerably, the grass having a decided yellow tint. Stock 
have improved in condition since last month. Some sheep have been lost in the 
district. The Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. F. E. Place) conducted a post- 
morten examination in several cases and found the cause of death to be sarcospori- 
dious (blood cell parasites). Pests—Starlings have not been so much in evidence 
during the month of March, presumably owing to the closing of the fruit season. 
But all other pests pale into insignificance when compared with the mice plague. 
These rodents are doing very considerable damage in the barns and elsewhere. 

Veitch .—Weather—Rainfall for month, 24 points; Veitch average for same 
month, 28 points. Weather conditions have been suitable for cultivation. Natural 
Feed—Both stubble and scrub feed are showing up well. Stock—All in healthy 
•condition. Pests—Mice are doing a lot of damage. Miscellaneous—Seeding opera¬ 
tions are now going ahead on a good many farms in the district. Wheat is Btill 
being carted into the Veitch siding. - 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from date supplied by tbe Commonwealth Meteorological Depart* 
ment, show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for tbe month of and to the ond of April, 
1917, also the a rerage precipitation to the end of April, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

j For 

1 April, 
1917. 

To end 
April, 
1917. 

Av’se. 
to end 1 
April ! 

Av’ffe. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Fab North and L 

[ppeb North. 

1 f 

Oodnadatta. 

_ 

3*28 1 

2*16 

4*76 

Tarcoola . 

013 

4-32 

1*54 

7*68 

Hergotfc . 

0-03 

2*47 

1*91 

6*04 

Farina. 

— 

2-95 

2*16 

6*70 

Leigh's Creek ... 

_ 

4*86 

2*49 

8*60 

Beltana . 

_ 

5*48 

2*75 

9*22 

Blinman. 

— 

3*94 

3*50 

12*83 

Hookina. 

— 

8*03 

1*67 

— 

Hawker.;. 

_ 

7*65 

2*42 

12*22 

Wilson. 

_ 

5*26 

2*59 

11*78 

Gordon. 

— 

7*57 

1*97 

10*20 

Quorn. 

— ' 

4*97 

2*61 

13*78 

Port Augusta.... j 

—• ! 

3*18 

2-51 

9*46 

Port Augusta W.. 

— 

3*50 

2*17 

9-36 

Bruce. 

0 04 ' 

4*80 

1*93 

10*01 

Hammond. 

0 06 

7*39 

2*61 

11-46 

Wilmington. 

013 

.5*12 

3*54 

18*26 

Willowie . 

0-09 

6*09 

2-35 

11*90 

Melrose ... 

0*34 

6*86 

4*81 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

012 

5*97 

316 

1583 

Port Germein ... 

010 

4*15 

2*96 

12*84 

Wirrabara. 

0*16 

5*55 

3*75 

18*91 

Appila. 

0*16 

5*36 

3*39 

16*08 

Cradock. 

_ 1 

614 

2*37 

10*86 

Carrieton. 

005 

7*15 

2*51 

12*22 

Johnburg . 

001 

5*69 

2*04 

10*21 

Eurelia. 

— 

6*95 

2*72 

13*24 

Orroroo . 

0-02 

6-49 

3*17 

13*42 

Black Rook. 

003 

6*25 

2*86 

12*25 

Petersburg. 

013 1 

7*07 

3-04 

13*07 

Yongala. 

0*13 | 

6-80 

2*89 

13*94 

North-East. 



Ucolta. 

_ 

6*14 1 

0*95 ! 

— 

Nackara. 

— 

6-95 

1*42 

— 

Yunta . 

— 

6-58 

2*19 

8*22 

Waukaringa .... 

— 

,5*74 | 

2*01 

7*94 

Mannahill . 

— 

4-58 

2*30 

8*40 

Cockbum. 

— 

612 

2*24 

7*07 

Broken HiU, NSW 

— 

7-34 

2*72 

9*63 

Lower North. 



Port Pine. 

0-08 

[ 4-98 

311 

13*21 

Port Broughton . 

0-20 

3*05 

3*18 

14*33 

Bute. . 

0*08 

| 3*66 

3*20 

15*42 

Laura . . 

0*38 

5-02 

3*69 

16*22 

Caltowie . 

0*33 

4*61 

3*51 

17*27 

Jamestown . 

0*19 

4*44 

3*43 

17*40 

Gladstone ...... 

0*42 

4*82 

3*33 

16*00 

Crystal Brook.... 

0*35 

4*42 

3*25 

15*62 

Georgetown *..... 

0*28 

5*26 

3*78 

18*32 

Narri4y _ 

0-22 

4*63 

3*46 

16*70 

Bedhill. 

0*09 

4*43 

3*38 

16*79 

Spalding ....... 

0*18 

3*30 

3*21 

20*26 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1917. 

To end 
April, 
1917. 

Av’gp. 
to end 
April. 1 

At’ge. 

Annual 

Haiuftlf 

Lower N 

ORTH—( 

i r 

wniinued. 


Gulnare .. 

0*42 

4*53 

2*90 

19*74 

BundaleerW. Wks. 

0*30 

3-59 

2*89 

17-29- 

Yacka . 

0*29 

3*91 

3*01 

15*27 

Koolunga. 

0-13 

4-60 

3*27 

15*94 

Snowtown. 

0-23 

4*03 

3*23 

15*70 

Brinkworth. 

0*11 

4*34 

2*78 

15*48 

Blyth. 

0-43 

4*08 

3-50 

10*34 

Clare. 

1-05 

6*16 

4*80 

24*30 

Min taro Central... 

0*90 

606 

3-90 

21*99 

Watervale. 

1*75 

7*50 

5-32 

27*17 

Auburn . 

1*15 

6*30 

4*25 

24-28 

Hoyleton. 

0*61 

4*58 

3*84 

17*96 

Balaklava . 

0*41 

3-91 

3*58 

16*03 

Port Wakefield .. 

0*40 

5*02 

342 

13*13 

Terowie . 

— 

5-04 

312 

13*71 

Yarcowie. 

— 

5*71 

3*09 

13*91 

Hallett. 

0*10 

3*04 

3*20 

10*40 

Mount Bryan ... 

0*16 

3*14 

2*90 

16-73 

Burra. 

0*34 

2*85 

3-03 

17-82 

Farrell’s Flat.... 

0*45 

3*03 

3*79 

18*87 

West op Murray Range. 


Manoora . 

0*83 

4*69 

3*53 

18*09 

Saddle worth .... 

0*85 

4*40 

4-28 

19-69 

Marrabcl. 

0*72 

3*83 

3*96 

18 94 

Riverton . 

0*86 

6*06 

4*37 

20 48 

Tarlee. 

0-74 

4*13 

3*94 

17*48 

Stockport . 

0*66 

3*45 

3G4 

15*89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

0*59 

3*59 

3*78 

1645 

Kapunda.. 

0*75 

3*67 

4*33 

19*67 

Freeling . 

0*92 

3*55 

3*99 

17*85 

Greenock. 

0*70 

3*97 

440 

21*46 

Truro. 

0*57 

3*84 

4*09 

19*74 

Stookwell. 

0*67 

3*82 

4*10 

20*30 

Nuriootpa . 

0*68 

3*50 

4*26 

21*26 

Angaston. 

1*16 

4*59 

441 

22*25 

Tanunda . 

0*87 

3*79 

4*01 

22*28 

Lyndoch . 

1*00 

4*32 

4*39 

23*01 

Williamstown.... 

102 

4*71 

5*03 

— 

Adelaide Plains. 



Mallala. 

0*<53 

3-9J 

3*71 

10*80 

Roseworthy. 

0*86 

4*10 

3-90 

17*31 

Gawler. 

1*06 

5*07 

4*16 

19*21 

Two Wells. 

0*40 

3-48 

3*62 

10*30 

Virginia. 

0*84 1 

4*87 

3*81 

17 68 

Smithfield . 

0*90 ! 

5-15 

3*50 

17*30 

Salisbury ....... 

0-78 | 

5*19 

4*11 

18*57 

North Adelaide .. 

0*80 

7*31 

4*37 

21*49 

Adelaide ....... 

0-88 | 

6-02 | 

4-25 

21*04 

Brighton . 

1*04 

7*13 1 

4*03 

— 

Glenelg. 

0*62 

5*80 1 

3*88 

—' 

Magill . . .. 

1*08 

7*14 

5-13 

19*03 

Glen Osmond ... 

1*26 

7*65 

6*01 

26*26 

Mitcham ....... 

0*97 

7*00 

4*59 

23*47 

Belair.. 

1*39 

7*93 

5*59 

28*64 
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RAINFALL— continued. 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1917 

To end 
April, 
1917 . ! 

Av’ge, 

[ to end 
April. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 







Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully.... 

1-83 

6*89 

049 

2819 

Stirling West ... 

1*99 

11-33 

8-48 

4070 

Uraidla . 

2-55 

11-01 

8*08 

44*35 

Clarendon . 

1*40 

8*38 

6-55 

33-67 

Morphett-Vale .. 

M 7 

045 

t 4*79 

23-32 

Noarlunga. 

0-71 

6-51 

| 3*99 

20-28 

Willunga. 

1*78 

816 

4-80 

25*98 

Udinga . 

106 

7-27 

4-02 

20*34 

Normanville .... 

054 

5-74 

3 95 

20*65 

Yankalilla. 

0-77 

041 

4*53 

22*78 

Cape Jervis. 

04)0 

4-50 

2*95 

16*34 

Mount Pleasant . 

0*91 

4*08 

4*98 

26*87 

Blumberg . 

Gumeracha. 

1 -20 

5*99 

5*39 

29*38 

1-57 

7-71 

5*18 

33*30 

Lobethal . 

1-98 1 

7*43 

097 

35*38 

Woodside. 

0-97 

(>•96 

5*44 

31*87 

Hahndorf. 

1-22 

041 

6*07 

35*45 

Nairne. 

M3 

6-42 

5*62 

28*83 

Mount Barker . .. 

1-70 

8*40 

065 

30*93 

Echunga . 

J-«2 

8-26 J 

018 

32*83 

Macclesfield. 

1-90 

7-64 1 

5*80 

30*72 

Meadows. 

217 

8-65 ! 

6*85 1 

35*52 

Strathalbyn. 

1 03 

4-72 

3*98 ! 

19*28 

Myponga. 

Millbrook Rcservr. 

1*27 

177 

7-88 

7-45 

_ 

•’— 


Murray Flats and Valley. 


Wellington . 

1*00 

3*98 

3*60 

15*01 

Milang. 

0*93 

3*35 

3*50 

16*08 

Langhome’s Brdg 

1*09 

3*88 

3*30 

15*27 

Tailem Bend .... 

0*84 

5*37 

3*11 

— 

Murray Bridge .. 

0*85 

3*43 

3*46 

14*32 

Callington . 

0*75 

4*24 

3*50 

15*65 

Mannum . 

0*32 

2-39 

34)1 

11*67 j 

Palmer. 

0*53 

2*52 

3-30 

10-60 ! 

Sedan . 

0*13 

3*54 

2*76 

11*92 

Blanche town .... 

0*09 

1*06 

2*72 

— 

Eudunda. 

0*55 

2*69 

3*61 

10*71 

Sutherlands. 

0*08 

1*58 

1*99 

17*33 

Morgan . 

0*01 

1*47 

2-19 

10*60 

Overland Comer. 

0*03 

3*38 

2*93 

11 42 

Renmark. 

0*15 

4*81 

2-50 

10*93 

Loxton. 

0-21 

6*29 

1*83 

— 

Swan Reach. 

0-04 

2*33 

2*38 

— 

Waikeri© . 

04)4 

2*59 

2*19 

9*29 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Eucla. 

1*60 

3*67 

3-24 

lu 13 

White Well. 

0-90 

3*36 

2*00 

9*67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

0*44 

2*67 

2*26 

12*11 

Penong ... * . 

0*45 

2*91 

2*56 

11*93 

Murat Bay. 

0-20 

3-00 

1*70 

— 

Smoky Bay. 

Ftreakv Bay..... 
Port Ellis ton .... 

0*15 

2-31 

— 

— 

0*59 

3*08 

2-03 

15-31 

0-39 

3*59 

2*49 

16 49 

Port Lincoln .... 

0*39 

3*43 

_ 

3*56 

19*88 


Station 

For 

April, 

1917. 

To end 
April, 
1917. 

Av’pre. 
to end 
April. 1 

Av’ge. 

vnnual 

Rainfoll 

West of Spej 

tobr’s ( 

lULF—< 

continue 

d. 

Tumby Bay .... 

018 

3*80 

2*77 

15*00 

Carrow. 

0*29 

6*14 I 

— 

— 

Cowell . 

0*22 

4*07 

3*09 

11-76 

Point Lowly. 

0-02 

4*19 

2-00 

12*21 

Cummins. 

0*16 

3*44 

— 

... 

Amo Bay . 

0-32 

4*06 

2*82 

— 

Yorkb’s Peninsula. 


Wallaroo. 

0-36 

3*30 

3*17 

14*05 

Kadina. 

0*29 

3*24 

3*46 

15*88 

Moonta . 

0*32 

4*53 

3*48 

15*22 

Green’s Plains ... 

0*35 

3*55 

3-10 

15*73 

Maitland . 

1*08 

5*83 

3*95 

20*08 

i Ardrossan . 

0*48 

3*81 

2*96 

13*89 

Port Victoria . .. 

0*70 

5*62 

3*09 

15*21 

! Curramulka. 

0*49 

6*45 

3*54 

18*50 

Minlaton . 

0*35 

5*60 

3*33 

17*41 

1 Stansbury . 

0*60 

6*51 

3*34 

1706 

1 Warooka. 

0*35 

6*26 

3*03 

17*71 

! Yorketown . 

0*30 

4*85 

3-18 

17*47 

I Edithburgh. 

0*52 

4*94 

3*39 

16*48 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

0*70 

3*67 

419 

25-09 

Kingacote . 

0-44 

5*66 

3*24 

18*95 

Penneshaw . 

0*75 

4*40 

3*87 

21-34 

Capo Willoughby.. 

0*83 

4*19 

3*71 

19*60 

Victor Harbor ... 

0-92 

0-22 

4*32 

22-18 

Port Elliot. 

0*97 

5*67 

4-11 

20-33 

Goolwa. 

1-26 

5*40 

3*80 

17*93 

Pinnaroo. 

0-32 

2*47 

3-26 

16*74 

Parilla . 

0*50 

2*59 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

0*61 

2*67 

3*33 

16-65 

Parrakie. 

0*75 

3-24 

2-54 

— 

Geranium . 

0*97 

3*76 

2-21 

— 

Peako . 

1*23 

4*59 

3*43 

— 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

1*29 

5*72 

3*21 

14*74 

Meningie . 

1*16 

5*43 

3*78 

— 

Coonalpyn. 

1*41 

5*35 

3*61 

17*49 

Coomandook .... 

1*42 

5*36 

3*18 

16*80 

Tintinara. 

M3 

4*41 

3*75 

18*78 

Keith. 

0*90 

4*85 

3*43 

— 

Bordertown. 

0*76 

5*10 

3*91 

19*76 

Wolseley . 

0*80 

3*83 

3*57 

1772 

Frances . 

0*72 1 

4*04 | 

3*90 

20*74 

Naracoorte . 

1*03 ! 

4*72 ! 

4*41 

22*60 

Penola. 

1*16 

5*02 

5*17 

26*78 

Lucindale . 

0*93 

3*49 

4*29 

23*32 

Kingston. 

1*45 | 

4*32 

4*48 

24*73 

Robe . 

0*94 

3*82 

4*41 

24*69 

Beachport. 

' 1*09 

5*04 

5*16 

27*51 

Millioent ....... 

1*54 

4*60 

5*82 

29-25 

Mount Gambier . 

2*68 

6*47 

6*50 

32*00 

C. Nrthumberland | 

2*02 

4*74 

5*16 

26*63 

Kalangadoo. 

1*81 

6*09 

— 

18-67 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT I88UB AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branoh. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

_ 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

May. 

June. 

May. 

June. 

i 

Amyton. i 

* 

_ 

.... 

Forest Range. 

0 

_ 

_ 

Angaston . 

* 

— 

— 

Forster. 

* 

— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 

a 

— 

— 

Frances. 

t 

— 

— 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

0 

— 

— 

Freeling. 

826 

3 

— 

Arthurton. 

0 

— 

— 

Gawler River. 

0 

7 

4 

Balaklava. 

a 

— 

— 

Georgetown. 

0 

— 

— 

Beaufort. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Geranium. 

t 

26 

30 

Beetaloo Yalley.'. 

* 

— 

— 

Gladstone. 

0 

— 

— 

Belalie North....... 

« 

— 

— 

Glencoe.■ 

0 

— 

— 

Berri. 

+ 

+ 

9 

6 

Glenoope . 

0 

— 

— 

Blackheath .... 

839 

6 

2 

Goode. 

0 

— 

— 

Blackwood. 

837-46 

21 

18 

Green Patch. 

833 

— 


Blyth. 

♦ 

12 

— 

Gumeracha. 

* 

— 

— 

Bookpumong East .. 

834 

— 

— 

Halidon. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Booleroo Centre. 

* 

4 

— 

Hartley. 

847 

2 

6 

Borrika. 

* 

— 

— 

Hawker. 

0 

8 

— 

Bowhill. 

* 

— 

— 

Hilltown . 

« 

— 

— 

Brentwood. 

* 

3 

— 

Hookina.. 

* 

1 

— 

Brinkley. 

* 

— 

— 

Inman Valley . 

840 

3 

7 

Bundaleer Springs .. 

a 

— 

— 

Ironbank ... 

i 

— 

— 

Burra. 

• 

— 

— 

Julia. 

0 

— 

— 

Bute . 

*. 

— 

— 

Madina . 

0 

— 

— 

Butler . 

827-33 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo . 

849 

12 

9 

Caltowie. 

* 

— 

— 

Eanmantoo ... 

840 

5 

2 

Canowie Belt. 

§ 

— 

— 

Keith. 

0 

— 

— 

Carrieton . 

♦ 

— 

— 

KiKi. 

0 

— 

— - 

Carrow. 

* 

— 

— 

Kingscote. 

0 

— 

— 

Cherry Gardens. 

846 

1 

6 

Kingston-on-Murray. 

836 

— 

— 

Clanfield. 

836 

— , 

— 

Kongorong . 

847 

1 

— 

Clare. 

a 

— 

— 

Koonibba .. 

833 

1 

— 

Clarendon. 

847 

7 

4 

Koppio . 

828 

1 

5 

Claypan Bore. 

• 

— . 

— 

Kyoybolite. 

849 

3 ! 

28 

Colton ... ltrttf , T ,,, 

* 

— 

MM. 

Iiameroo..... 

838 

— 

—— 

Coomandook. 

t 

4 

— 

Laura.. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Coomooroo. 

a 

— 

— 

Leighton. 

* 

— 

— 

Coonalpyn 

♦ 

__ 

_MM 

Lone Pine.. 

826 

i 

5 

Ooonawarra. 

* 



Longwood . 

841-47 


— 

Coorabie . 

a 

— 


I Loxton . 

• 

— 

— 

Cradock ,,,,,,_ 

a 

_ 


Lucindale . 

• 

_ 

— 

Crystal Brook . 

823 

— 

— 

Lyndoch . 

0 

— 

— 

Cummins . 

833 

6 

2 

MacGillivray . 

842-47 

— 

— 

Cygnet River ...... 

839 

3 

— 

Maitland . 

* 

— 

— 

Davenport .... 

a 

— 

— 

Mallala .. 

0 

14 

— 

Dawson .. 11 r T „ . ,, T , 

m 



Mangalo .. * 

0 

— 

— 

Denial Bay ... 

0 

— 

— 

Mantung .«... 

«r 

— 

— 

Dowlingville . 

+ 

•f 

— 

— 

Meadows South .... 

836 

1 

5 

Edillilie. 

* 

— 

— 

Meningie . 

0 

— 

—. 

Elbow Hill . 

♦ 

.... 

— 

Milang . 

0 . 

MM 


Enrfllia . T T 

• 

... 


Millicent..... . 

• 

8 
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INDEX TO AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORT8-«m<*nu«rf. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch* 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

May. 

June. 


Page 

May. | 

June. 

Miltalie. 

828-29 

5 


Port Germein. 

♦ 



Mindarie.'. 

* 

7 

4 

Port Pirie. 

- * 

5 

2 

Minlaton. 

* 

4 

— 

Quora .. ... 

* 

5 

— 

Minnipa .. 

830 

6 

— 

Ramco . 

836 

7 

— 

Mintaro... 

824 

§ 

5 

2 

Redhill. 

* 

l 

_ 

Mitchell. 


_ 

Renmark . 

* 

— 

— 

Monarto South. 

l 

— 

— 

Riverton . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Moonta. 

827 

— 

_ 

Roberts and Verran.. 

§ 

— 

— 

Moorlands .. 

• 

_ 

— 

Rosenthal. 

826 

2 

6 

Morchard . 

822 

5 

2 

Rosy Pine. 

V 

— 

— 

Morgan. 

« 

— 

— 

Saddleworth. 

* 

— 

— 

Morphett Vale. 

* 

— 

— 

Salisbury. 

825 

— 

— 

Mount Barker. 

844 

2 

_ 

Salt Creek. 

832 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan . 

* 

— 

— 

Sandalwood . 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan East .. 

♦ 


— 

Sherlock . 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Compass _ 

• 

— 

— 

Spalding ... 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Gambier .... 

849 


— 

Stockport. 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Hope. 

* 

__ 

— 

Strathalbyn. 

« 

1 

5 

Mount Pleasant .... 

* 

— 

— 

SutherlandB. 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Remarkable .. 

t 

— 

_ 

Tantanoola . 

* 

5 

— 

Mundalla . 

849 

9 

_ 

Tarcowie . 

• 

1 

— 

Mundoora .. 

824 

836 



Tatiara. 

* 

5 

2 

Murray Bridge 

7 

4 

Tintinarra. 

♦ 

_ 


Mypolonga . 

♦ 

2 


Two Wells . 

t 

— 

— 

Myponga . 

* 

— 

— 

(J raidla and S umraert'n 

847 

7 

4 

Myrla . 

♦ 

_ 

_ 

Waikerie . 

** 

4 

1 

McNamara Bore .... 

* 

— 

— 

Warcowie. 

• 

— 

— 

Nantawarra. 

♦ 

_ 

_ 

Warrow . 

* 

_ 


N aracoorte . 

848 



Water vale. 

* 

_ 


Narridy. 

T 

_ 

— 

Wepowie . 

822 

5 

2 

Narrung . 

Netherton. 

846 

* 

— 

— 

Wbyte-Yarcowie_ 

Wilkawatt ........ 

824 

* 

— 

— 

North Booborowie .. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Willowie . 

♦ 

1 

— 

North Bundaleer .... 

* 

— 

— 

Wilmington. 

* 

- 

— 

Northfleld. 

824 

1 

6 

Wirrabara. 


— 

— 

Orroroo. 

* 

— 

— 

Wirrega . 

* 

— 

— 

Barilla . 

e 

3 

— 

Wollowa ... 

• 

— 

— 

Barilla Well. 

* 

— 


j Woodleigh . 

* 

— 

— 

Parrakie . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Woodside. 

* 

— 

— 

Paskeville... 

♦ 

— 

— 

Wynarka. 

836-7 

— 

— 

Penola . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Yabmana . 

§ 

— 

— 

Benong . 

1 ♦ 

12 

9 

Yacka . 

m 

— 

— 

Petina . 

e 

_ 

_ 

Yadnarie . 

833 

— 

— 

Pine Forest. t . 

« 

_ 

_ 

Y allunda ... 

832 

5 

— 

Pinnaroo ... 

♦ 

_ 

_ 

Yaninee . 

• 

— 

— 

Pompoota. 

* . 

2,16, 31 

13, 27 

Yeelanna . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Port Broughton .. 

* 

— 

— 

Yongala Vale . 

t 

7 

4 

Port Elliot . 

846 

19 

16 

Yorketown . 

1 * 


1 ” 


•No report received during the month of March. + Formal report only received, 

t Held over until next month. $ In recess until termination of war. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Date of Meeting—June 13th, 1917. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerninjg the work 
of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

March 9th.—Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Harvester v. Stripper. —Mr. H. Brown read a paper in which he discussed the 
relative merits of the harvester and stripper, and declared emphatically for the 
former. With the stripper it was necessary to dump the wheat in a heap and then 
clean it, either with hand or motor power. The stripper saved a certain amount 
of wheat, but that was practically neutralised by the damage from rain before 
the wheat could be cleaned and bagged. The harvester possessed the great ad¬ 
vantage of taking off the crop and cleaning it with the same motion ready for the 
bags. All that remained to be done, before marketing, was to sew the bags and 
cart them. That meant a considerable saving of expense. If the straw were cut 
and chaffed and a small portion of bran added it would make better feed than 
cocky chaff. Mr. Riechstein said that the harvester had helped the farmer con¬ 
siderably during the present wet season. Mr. Longbotham advised using the. binder 
as well as the harvester. Mr. Jasper considered that the complete harvester had 
many advantages in wet harvests because bags of wheat were more easily protected 
than wheat heaps. Mr. W. Twigden declared that the complete harvester should 
never be used in the North. The stripper had the advantage, of saving all the 
cocky chaff, and did not scatter so many wild turnip and charlock seeds. Mr. 
Gregory said that if the Northern farmers made no other provision for fodder, as 
a standby, they should save all the cocky chaff. Mr. Kitto was of opinion that 
the cost of taking off the crop by stripper and winnower was greater than by the 
complete harvester. If cut with the binder work could be commenced from six to 
30 days earlier than with the harvester. Mr. Case pointed out that the harvester was 
a greater labor saver than any other harvesting method, but care should be taken to 
store up some straw. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

April 14th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Qualifications of a Parmer. —In a paper on the qualifications of a farmer, 
Mr. P. Bums, jun., observed that the two principal features which should recom¬ 
mend farming to the young man were (1) its comparative certainty of success; and 
(2) the hopefulness of the future. The farmer required the ability to determine 
how to work the various classes of soil on his property, judgment in tillage, the use 
of fertilisers, and the selection of crops. Even poor land might produce profitable 
returns if cultivated according to the most suitable methods. There had been great 
progress of late years in labor-saving agricultural implements, and therefore the 
fanner required to make good use or his brain before becoming an expert in the 
use of them all. In dairying the farmer required sound judgment for the selection of 
stock and knowledge in the feeding and treatment of cows, pigs, and poultry. The 
farmer should be methodical, and should be industrious and attend to his own duties 
regularly. The avocation of a fanner required brains and intelligence, because he was 
stock he ^required some knowledge of the symptoms and treatment of common com- 
plaints "to which they were subject, because at times it was difficult to obtain the 
assistance of a veterinary surgeon. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.02in.). 

April 10th.—Present: 20 members and two visitors. 

Ensilage. —Ensilage, declared Mr. R. 8. Booth in the outset of a paper on en¬ 
silage, had the advantages over hay that it preserved the foodstuff in a green and 
succulent form, and at the same time maintained its full weight as a green fodder 
in comparison with the weight which was dried out in the curing of hay. Under 
existing conditions the mass of natural herbage which was available in the spring 
was, under ordinary conditions, wasted (dried and 1)1 own away as with Cape weed, 
clover, &c.), or dried and became a harbor for vermin or a menace by providing 
fuel for bush fires. In ensilage that which was at present wasted could be cheaply 
and easily converted into profitable stock food, which once stored away was safe 
for practically ail time if stored in properly prepared silos, or, at least for one year 
in the form which, under present circumstances he would advocate. lie would 
specially recommend that that form of fodder be kept for the milking cows, because 
it was a proven fact that it increased the quantity and quality of the milk by, in 
some cases, 100 per cent., and was practically unexcelled as a summer, autumn, and 
early winter feed. During the past season he had observed acres and acres of feed 
up to 2ft. high, especially on the Broughton Flats—which, shortly after the advent 
of summer, had shrivelled and in most cases disappeared. Where it has not dis¬ 
appeared it was found to be a line harbor for rabbits. A farmer excused himself 
from making ensilage because be only kept a few cows for his own use. But even 
so, was it not their bounden duty to get the best out of whatever they kept. In 
early spring they had plenty of butter and milk, and during that time supplied 
the town, but in winter they bought at exorbitant prices that, which with a little 
foresight and labor they could produce at a quarter the cost, namely, by conserv¬ 
ing the excess of natural herbage during spring. That could be done when other 
farm practices were not pressing. He did not intend to dilate on the growing of 
special crops for ensilage, his aim being to induce them to conserve that which 
Nature provided in abundance. The best time to cut was just when the herbage was 
flowering, in order to secure the maximum of feeding quality. The cutting should 
be done when the herbage was externally dry, that was, not immediately after rain 
or heavy dew. When cut it should be placed in the stack or silo as soon as possible. 
A good practice was to cut in the morning and stack in the afternoon, clearing up 
each day. Silos were of various kinds, but they could be grouped generally into the 
following:—(1) Underground type; (2) overground; (3) semi, half under and 
half above; (4) stacks. 1. Underground.—Those needed to be cemented, and also 
to have a movable roof, which could be pushed or lifted away when tilling and 
emptying. He did not intend to dilate on that form of silo, or Nos. 2 and 3, reserv¬ 
ing the full description of them until the farmer had tested and found the advan¬ 
tages to be gained by conserving fodder in the form of ensilage. However, one 
great advantage which a properly constructed silo had over other methods, was that 
the fodder could be chaffed before storing. The methods lie would advocate—for 
a trial—on the ordinary farm, was that of stacking. In some eases an excavation 
was made, but he was not at all in favor of that, because should the silage not be 
all used before the winter set in it would stand a very great, chance of being spoiled. 
He advised that the fodder be cut and stacked much in the same manner as loose 
hay. He preferred the mower, because it mixed the various grasses, &<*., together 
better. Over each layer it was necessary to spread some salt, the amount depending 
on the size of the stack, but the ordinary run of farmers could judge the amount 
fairly accurately. This salt tended to preserve the fodder and also make it more 
appetising and beneticial to the stock. Before commencing the stack he advised 
the placing of a good foundation of say 1 ft. of straw. When sufficient had been 
cut, carted, and stacked the top should be covered (the last layers being rounded 
off) liberally with straw, and wires placed over it with weights attached on each 
side (stones, old iron, logs, or anything handy sufficed for weights) at a sufficient 
height so that, as the stack settled they would not touch the ground. It was best 
to start with slight pressure ami increase it gradually by attaching more weights. 
When opening for use at a later date it was well to do so in sections, taking each 
section through to the ground before commencing a new one. They would find 
that stock relished it. He had seen the practice he recommended carried out, and 
the ensilage was to all intents and purposes equal to that which he had seen come 
out of a first-class silo. The advantage of the latter over the stacks was, as he had 
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said before, chaffing and keeping qualities. Ensilage, besides being an excellent 
fodder, tended to keep the stock in good health, because it retained all the qualities 
of the green feed. Members favored the stack system, though only two persons in 
thje district made a practice of storing fodder in that manner. 


MINT ABO, March 30th.—Mr. I). Kelly led a discussion on the results of last 
season. He said that the season was an extraordinary one, and calculations 
should not be based entirely on its results. He referred to the seeding operations 
and fallowing, and also to the wonderful spring and the remarkably cool summer. 
He pointed out the bad condition of the fallow, and that it would be profitable to 
employ an extra team working the fallow during the spring and autumn to keep 
down the weeds. In regard to sowing, he said that it paid to sow thickly because 
the wheat stood up much better though it did not head so well, also l^cwts. of 
super, per acre would do no harm. Mr. .1, Thomas considered that lcwt. of super, 
was sufficient. Mr. J. Fearer had as good a crop when he sowed 501bs. as when 
he used 1 Jcwts. of super. Mr. 8. Garrard considered that it was better to use 2cwts. 
of super. It was agreed that l£bush. per acre was the right amount to sow. 
Mr. A. Sandow said that he got three more bags to the acre when he sowed with 
the land wet than when he sowed with it dry. Mr. Kelly advocated reaping in 
the morning when the wheat was a bit tough. For wheat he liked Crossbred 53 
and Federation. 


WHYTE*YARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.91in.). 

April ,14th.—Present: eight members. 

Wheat Growing and Stock Raising. —On a small farm, say under 1,000 acres, 
declared Mr. G. F. Jenkins, in a paper on wheat growing and stock raising, stock 
alone in that district was not profitable. Success was not possible without keeping 
keping sheep and properly cultivating the land, its carrying capacity would be 
greatly improved. The raising of sheep was a safe proposition because the prices 
of wool and meat were not likely to be materially reduced for some years. For 
breeding fat lambs for the market he preferred Crossbred ewes, though the fleece 
was not equal to the Merino. The greatest difficulty was in regard to the fences, but 
a six-wire fence was efficient in most cases, and those which got through it should 
be sent to the butcher. Crossbred ewes were quiet, good mothers. Belling lambs 
as suckers weighing from 361bs. to 441bs. was more profitable than keeping them 
for hoggets. Farmers should breed their own horses from their best mares. In 
that way they would not be as likely to get outlaws, as they would if they bought 
their horses. Mr. E. J. Pearce favored the Merino ewe because it was a much bet¬ 
ter sheep for the fences. The most difficult problems for the small farmer were the 
stocking of the farm and tiding the sheep over the dry months. Mr. Mudge pre¬ 
ferred the Crossbred e/we because it was quieter than the Merino, and did not 
trample the feed about so much. Mr. Green preferred the Merino-Leicester cross, 
because of their breeding qualities and their good fleeces. 


MINTARO, April 7th.—Mr. T. J. IIorgan delivered an address on the care and 
feeding of farm horses, which was generally agreed- with. 

MUNDOORA, April 9th.—In the course of a general discussion on various sub¬ 
jects Mr. Stephenson recommended farmers to have their soil analysed in order 
to ascertain what plant food materials they were deficient in with a view to sup¬ 
plying same. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 


NORTHFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

April 3rd.—Present: seven members and two visitors. 

New Zealand Flax and its Treatment.-Now Zealand flax (Phormium tmax), 
remarked Mr. F. Ohardon in a paper on New Zealand flax and its treatment, w&a 
native to New Zealand, but was also found distributed in other parts of Am- 
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tralasia. It has been introduced into several European countries, and was culti¬ 
vated to quite an extent in North America. The chief difficulty had been to find 
a means of dressing the flax, and the New Zealand Government was offering a sub¬ 
stantial bonus for an improved process of treatment. The fibre of New Zealand 
flax was very white in color, soft and flexible, and possessed a very high finish. 
The leaves of the plant reached over 6ft. in length, and under the present method of 
treatment the amount of fibre obtained was from 10 to 14 per cent, of the weight 
of the leaves, although the latter contained as much as 20 per cent, fibre. The fibre 
was principally used in the making of rope, twine, matting, &c., the best of it being 
woven into cloth. It was also largely used in America in connection with fibrous 
plaster work in which it played a very important part. The plant grew naturally 
in swampy soil, and it was only of late years that it had been found that flax re- 
paid cultivation, and moreover, grew better and more firmly on good ground than on 
swamps. On sandy ground or near the sea, while the leaf did not grow to the 
height it attained on the swamp lands the fibre was tougher, and the plant gene¬ 
rally of a more hardy nature. The plant grew in clumps, composed of fans, each 
fan containing from 10 to 12 blades or leaves. Tn gathering a man with a sickle 
hook was able to cut and tie from three to four tons per day. It was tied in 
bundles weighing about lewt. each, and then carted to the mill to be stripped. 
Stripping meant freeing the vegetation from the fibre, and was accomplished with 
a machine having angle beaters on a drum. The flax was fed into the stripper, two 
blades at a time, and passed between the drum (which had a necessary speed of 1,600 
revolutions per minute) and a beating bar, thereby loosening the vegetation from 
the fibre. After passing through the machine it was separated into fair-sized hanks, 
then passed it on to a ‘ ; shaker ’ ’ who * 1 cracked ’ ’ each hank to free it from all 
loose vegetation. The next process was washing. After being thoroughly shaken it 
was put into a trough with running water. Each hank was hung on a peg and 
scraped. It was then carted to the paddocks and spread in rows to be bleached, 
and within a week or more, with fair weather, it was bleached white. A bonus 
had been offered for a process that would avoid the bleaching by paddocking, be¬ 
cause the former was too uncertain, and with bad weather it had a tendency to 
weaken the fibre. Wheu properly bleached it was brought in for its final treatment, 
an operation called 4 ‘ scutching. ’' The “ scutcher ” was a large box-like machine, 
having wooden beaters revolving inside. The action of the * * scutcher ’ 7 thoroughly 
cleaned away all vegetation remaining, and gave the necessary finish to the com¬ 
mercial article. As the fibre was passed into the * ‘ scutcher’ 7 it was firmly held, and 
one end being done, it was then reversed. It was then baled ready for an ever- 
waiting, ever-growing and an ever-unsatisfied market.. The grower could forward 
it, feeling confident of obtaining an excellent return and a certain profit. The 
short ends which the i ‘ scutcher’’ combed out were called “tow , 77 and were used 
chiefly for the cheaper class of twines, bedding, &c. It had a commercial value of 
about £6 per ton. At present the price of New Zealand fibre for G.F.A. was about 
£37 per ton. When the amount and value of the fibre exported were considered it 
would be seen that the industry was very vital to New Zealand. For the year 1916, 
with limited freights and shortage of labor, 27,674 tons of flax, valued at £1,001,725, 
were produced. Mr. Neely, who has recently come from the North of Ireland, where 
he said the best flax in the world was grown, declared that the paper was most 
interesting, though everything connected with it seemed entirely different from 
the flax in Ireland. 


SALISBURY (Average annual rainfall, 18.57in.). 

April 3rd.—Present: 13 members. 

Almond Growing.—I n a paper on almond growing Mr. A. G. Jenkins described 
many of the botanical characteristics of the tree, and referred to the range of its 
cultivation. The range of varieties of the almond, he said, was as wide as the 
scope of its cultivation. The oldest variety seemed to have been the bitter sort, 
which was still used in commerce, but gradually that had been toned down under 
the influence of environment, &c., until the sweet-kernelled variety made its appear¬ 
ance. The almond would do well on a variety of soils with 16in. rainfall or more— 
in fact, in almost all, except sour or swampy localities. The climatic conditions at 
flowering time seemed to affect the crop a good deal, and it would seem to be un¬ 
wise to plant extensively in localities which were liable to very severe frosts. 
As a rule, when almond trees were planted, most people, knowing their reputation 
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as hardy trees, simply made a hole big enough to cover the root system, and put 
them in. But it was as well, in order to secure the best results, if planting exten¬ 
sively, first to subsoil the land; or, if planting odd trees, to dig a hole 18in. square, 
and loosen to a depth of J5in. Before the tree was planted a shovelful or two of 
rotted manure or a. handful of bone super, sprinkled in the hole would give the tree 
a better start, and secure better results than a tree stunted at the beginning. For 
the first three or four years it w r as needful to prune the young trees to make their 
natural spreading or upright habits conform to the ideas of the grower. After 
that a little thinning out occasionally would suffice. When the trees were planted 
in block formation it was desirable to plant from 20ft. to 30ft. apart, according 
to the richness of the soil. When planting in rows around the edges of paddocks 
10ft. was about a fair distance. A good ploughing and harrowing in the early 
spring, when the soil was in good condition, was almost all that was necessary in 
the way of cultivation unless heavy rain should fall later, when cultivation might 
be beneficial. When trues were planted in rows as breaks ploughing out from the 
trees about dune, and turning it back again about September usually provided a 
lasting tilth if the soil was in the right condition. He then dealt with the charac¬ 
teristics of different varieties, and stated that the weight of kernel compared to 
weight of shell in almost all the varieties mentioned was more than the Brandis 
and that of the Hatclio, Nonpariel, and an unnamed seedling, the highest. That 
in conjunction with the bearing qualities of the tree should be taken into con¬ 
sideration if the nuts were to be cracked for sale, but. since nuts were mostly sold 
in the shell, the variety which returned the greatest weight of nuts per tree, pro¬ 
viding the other qualities were up to standard, was the one to grow*. From tests 
made in California on 10-acre blocks with I.X.L., Nonpariel, and Ne Plus Ultra 
over a period of three years, started when the trees were three years old, the Ne 
Plus Ultra was first, then Nonpariel and I.X.L., the yearly average being 8Albs, per 
tree. That result might be altered slightly under the conditions in that district, 
and probably some of the local varieties would do as well or better. Anyone who 
contemplated almond growing should first ask himself the question does it pay ? 
If 80 trees per acre were planted, it would be fair to assume, over a period of 10 
years, that there would be a return of, say, 2lbs. per tree per year average, which 
would be absurdly low. That yield, at (id. per lb., would return £4 per acre per 
year. That was for the first 10 years. Subsequently double that income should 
be received, and it should be increased as the trees further developed. Those re¬ 
turns should be obtained from very ordinary soils. As a profitable sideline almond 
growing should commend itself to most people on the land, and as a main item 
it was certainly not to be despised. In the discussion the opinion was general that 
almonds did not fiourish in wet and low-lying places, and that whilst trees might 
be growm to advantage in what would otherwise be waste spaces as a breakwind the 
cost of the gathering would render it unprofitable as a main crop. 


FBEELING, March 8th.—Mr. E. Morris propounded a scheme for establishing 
a co-operative horse-breeding society, consisting of 20 members, who would each 
subscribe £15 15s., yielding £815, which would be used to purchase a high-class 
stallion, whose services could be secured for the mares of members at £2 2s., whilst 
non-members paid £4 4s, Mr. Neldner said that the district was unsuitable for 
horse breeding on the lines indicated. It was finally resolved that Mr. Morris be 
asked to interview farmers in the district, and endeavor to secure a sufficient num¬ 
ber of members to form a society. 

LONE PINE, April 3rd.—Mr. J. G. Hoffmann read a paper on the handling of 
colts, in which he urged that a colt should not be handled until it was three years 
old, and that the operation should be conducted with great kindness to ensure the 
best results. The colt should be lassoed or put in a crush pen and then bridled. 
It should then be taken into the open and mouthed. Afterwards it should be har¬ 
nessed singly to a log weighing about lewt. for a couple of rounds or more, and 
later on it might be tried doubly with a quiet horse, using the whip as sparingly as 
possible. The colt should always be spoken to in a strong, commanding voice. Mr. 
O. Lehmann considered that a colt could be handled when 2$ years old. It would 
take four weeks to break in a colt, Mr. Walter Sehmaal advised the practice of 
tying trp young colts when foals. 

BOBENTHAL, April 4th.—-Mr. S. C. Davis read an exhaustive paper on the 
buj& handling of wheat. 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.22iji.). 

April 14th.—Present: 14 members. 

Best Methods of Cultivation. —lu a paper discussing the best methods of 
cultivation, Mr. W. J. Brink worth said that it was best to commence the summer 
fallowing as soon as the harvest was finished, but winter fallowing should 
be commenced as soon as seeding operations had been finished. The longer the soil 
was exposed to the influence of the sun and atmosphere the better chance there 
would be of a good crop. Fallowing operations frequently failed through late com- 
tmencement, and afterwards by giving too little working, so that the soil was left 
rough ami cloddy, and the rain absorbed by the clods quickly evaporated, instead 
of being retained for the use of the wheat plant. Fallowing with the cultivator 
had been done recently with very satisfactory results, because it left tho ground fine 
instead of cloddy, thereby providing a better seed bed. Jfe would not recommend 
cultivating red soil which set hard, but would rather plough it. He knew an in¬ 
stance of ttObusli. per acre being reaped this season from cultivated fallow. All 
fallow should be well worked in order to provide a good seed bed before being 
sown. The soil should l>e well worked before drilling was commenced. The wheat 
should Lx? drilled in about -in. deep, a bushel to the acre, with say 801 bs. to 
lOfilbs. of phosphate manure. Afterwards the laud should be harrowed with a light 
set of harrows if the seed were not covered, to prevent the mice aud birds from de¬ 
vouring it. Fallowing in a dry season should bo started and worked down as soon 
as it was ploughed before the lumps or clods got dry. If it were over dry when 
it was ploughed a good plan was to roll it the same day, because that would crush 
it down and help to retain the moisture. As soon as a shower of rain fell the 
land should be harrowed. All fallow should be well worked to keep down all 
weeds and make a good seed bed. If no rain fell after fallow, as sometimes hap¬ 
pened, sowing should be deferred until there had been rain, and the ground had 
been worked while wet, otherwise it would be too loose. Sandhills should be ploughed 
as soon as seeding had been finished and sown with oats or some other fodder which 
could be cut for feeding purposes, or it could be fed off. That would prevent drift. 
Mr. W. Edge said shallow fallowing was best in that district. It was a mistake 
to fallow too great an acreage. It would be more advisable to fallow a smaller 
area and work that area well. Mr. A. B. Ferguson observed that all country 
must be worked according to its nature, lie favored summer ploughing because 
when the rain came it absorbed the moisture and made the soil nice and soft. He 
favored working fallow directly after harvest. It then retained tho moisture better, 
and would yield fully a bag of wheat to the acre more. Jle also favored shallow 
ploughing because it kept away from the rubble bottom, but if the land were heavy 
clay it could be ploughed more deeply. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BUTLER (Average annual rainfall, HUJlin.). 

April 10th.—Present: nine members. 

Pickling Wheat. —In a paper dealing with the pickling of wheat Mr. A. H. 
Pfitxner observed that the first essential was the cleanliness of the seed. It should 
be free from all waste matters, including whiteheads, which had a far-reaching 
effect* in producing tho odd grains of smut so frequently found at harvest time. 
Although wheat appeared to have had a good soaking he had examined white- 
heads closely, and found the chaff packed so closely around them that they had 
never received a touch of the pickle. That meant that the whitehead was sown 
without pickle, and the result was the odd grains of smut found in the crops. 
Pickle should not be less than lib. of Milestone to four gallons of water, 
or lib. of bluestoue to every tibush. of wheat The pickling should take 
place long enough before sowing to enable the seed to dry, thus assuring 
an even fiow through the drill. The consensus of opinion was that lib. 
of bluestone to 4galls. of water was much too strong, 11b. to lOgalls. be¬ 
ing the correct amount. Mr. 0. F. Jericho observed that as a grain of wheat 
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had a certain amount of grease, Juke*warm water would tie more penetrating. Mr. 
P. Parker said that he added one pint of salt to his pickle of lib. of blueBtome and 
IOgalls. of water. Mr. It. Barr, jun., mentioned a system of dry pickling. 

SejaD Wheat. —Dealing with the (juestion of seed wheat, Mr. J. Owen, in a paper, 
said that after the proper preparation of the soil the seed was the next- essential 
circumstance, and the variety of wheat most suitable to the district was the first 
consideration, Each farmer had a ‘ * pet ’ ’ wheat, or one or two varieties which he 
found gave the best results over a number of years. How to make the best yielders 
better was the next thing, ami that could be accomplished by selection—that was, 
by going through the best portions of the crop and picking the heads of the best- 
looking plants. Great care should be taken in selecting only ripe heads, it would 
be necessary to secure about 1411>». of grain, which should be winnowed by hand 
mid cleaned thoroughly. The seed so gathered should be sown broadcast in a [ acre 
plot of good clean well worked land with a good dressing of, say, 6()lbs. super. 
When that crop was ready to reap it should be gone through, and another 141bs. of 
the best heads selected as seed for the next year’s plot. If that operation were 
continued for a few years the wheat from the plot would be found to be far 
superior to that first planted. The wheat reaped from the plot could be used for 
seed to sow in the paddocks. All grain intended for seed should bo thoroughly ripe 
before being harvested. It should not be allowed to remain on the damp ground, 
but should be stored in a dry, well-ventilated barn; otherwise weevils might- cause 
trouble, ft should be cleaned thoroughly and graded in order to remove all small 
and cracked grains,' also all foreign seeds, such as charlock, &c. Having got good 
clean healthy seed, the next thing was to pickle it with a view to protecting the 
crop from bunt or smut. Various substances could be used for pickling, such as 
lime and salt, sulphate of soda, copper sulphate, formalin, carbolic ac-id, &c., but 
the best and most widely used was copper sulphate, or blues tone. There were 
various methods of pickling with bluostone adopted, each method having many sup¬ 
porters, but the method he favored was a solution of lib. of Milestone and IOgalls. 
of water in a wooden barrel. When wheat was sown under dry conditions of soil 
it was best not to pickle. If the seed was pickled there was danger of malting. 
It was always advisable to clean one variety of wheat from the drill before put¬ 
ting another variety into the box if it were intended to obtain next year’s seed from 
that crop. Mr. Barr said that he preferred bran bags to super, bags for use in 
pickling. Some members considered that pickled wheat was less liable to malt 
than dry seed. 


K01T1.0 (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

April Hrd.—Present: seven members. 

Increasing the Stock Carrying Capacity of the Holding. —Under this head 
ing Mr. G. B. Gardner read a paper in which he expressed the opinion that clear 
land, which was bearing good natural grass, could be used as pasture instead of 
being broken up and that those portions covered with scrub and undergrowth should 
be cleared ami cropped, especially as much of it was fairly good agricultural land, 
capable of carrying stock. The gum country, which was good strong land, would 
return a good profit if cleared. In clearing he recommended barking the trees 
from the ground, a distance of I8in. up the butt, which was more successful than 
girdling, liecauso the latter operation always induced new growth below the girdle, 
causing considerable trouble to remove. A tree which had been barked took a year 
to die, but that was the end of it. There was a large area of land in that district 
which, if treated in that way, could be converted into excellent grazing land, and 
double the stock-carrying capacity of the district. Members agreed with the 
writer’s view of barking gum trees. Land on which the gum trees had been rung 
came into grass much more quickly if the bark and rubbish were left upon it un- 
bur tied. Mr. B. F. Richardson recommended the conservation of the sheoak trees, 
which were dying out. They were the only edible trees for stock they had. 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

March 3rd.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

SAVitjG Odds and Ends. —A paper was read by Mr. H. R, Jacobs on the saving of 
Odds and ends on the farm. He pointed out that, owing to the increased cost of all 
farming material, the strictest economy was essential. When bolts and parts of 
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machinery were broken they should not be thrown away. The nut and washer 
should bo hung on a wire, and would become useful sooner or later. By the use 
of n stock and die a new thread could be put on the bolt. Pieces of chain, leather, 
timber, nails, iron, and hoop iron, &e., should also be saved. In connection with 
the bag lifter, hoop iron was a capital thing to use in place of the chain, being 
strong, and much easier to run the truck over. Hoop iron was also being used iu 
place of chain for general work. Those who used it contended that it did not rub 
the horse ’s sides so much as chains. If cornsacks were left lying about mice would 
render them useless, or, if exposed to the sun and rain they would soon rot. Seed 
‘wheat bags should, when emptied, be turned inside out, well shaken, then bagged 
up, tied, and hung in a dry shed by a piece of wire at least 2ft. from the ceiling. 
Care should be taken not to mix them with the super, bags. If super, bags were? 
washed when emptied they could be used for some purposes, but the use hardly re¬ 
paid the time and trouble of washing. Mr. D, Bagnell considered that time was 
one of the odds and ends which should be made the best use of. Great care should 
he taken of bags. They should not be left lying about to spoil. Mr. W. E. Kiev 
believed in saving broken bolts. He was averse to using hoop iron for mending 
harness, but it might be used in place of chain on the bag lifter. Mr. E. Story advo¬ 
cated the care of nails as well as bolts. Mr. L. Aungur would not lose time iu sav¬ 
ing ln> Its and nails, but would use hoop iron. 

MILTAL1E (Average annual rainfall, 14.5oin.j- 
Aprii 7th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Seeding Ouekations.—O wing to the increased cost of production, remarked Mr. 
Lionel J. Aunger, in a paper on seeding operations, combined with the difficulties 
of disposing of produce, it was essential that seeding operations should be conduc¬ 
ted on the most economical lines in order to realise a profit. By working on economi¬ 
cal lines he did not mean drilling the seed into the ground without the necessary 
cultivation, in order to get a large acreage cropped. The principal consideration 
was the preparation of the seed bed. Every success or failure which appeared 
throughout the district during harvest time was invariably an argument in favor 
of good cultivation. As a rule the preparation of the soil was not commenced far 
enough ahead of seeding time. Even on comparatively new land it was advisable 
to fallow, and when the farm Itecaine older they could not expect a good crop 
without it. When fallowing advantage should be taken of every rain and as much 
of the land as possible worked over before it became too hard, lie did not favor 
deep ploughing. On the lighter soils the best were right on top, and would not gro^v 
a good crop if tin* lower poor soil was turned lip.. The better soil, which had a 
greater depth, was heavier, and to plough that deeply was expensive and too slow*. 
Their limited rainfall compelled them to finish ploughing quickly, and harrow or 
cultivate the soil before it became dry. If the second growth of weeds was not too 
great the mouldboards should 1k> taken off the twin plough, and it was equal to 
an excellent cultivator. Where the surface soil was becoming worked out it was 
advisable to work more deeply occasionally, because although the immediate re¬ 
turns were lessened eventually a benefit wouid be derived. As few stumps as pos¬ 
sible should be pulled out at seeding time, and the draught should be put on for 
fallowing. New land should be sown early with a wheat that would stand up well, 
such as Yandilla King or German Wonder. Late wheats should be sown early, and 
early wheats late. Oats should be sown before wheat, and barley, if for grain, last. 
The most should be made of the good land. It was inadvisable to sow a crop 
among stones and bushes if good land were idle. On good clean fallow it would 
be profitable to put not less than lc/wt. of super, and 1 bush, wheat. Heed wheat 
should be free from barley, oats, drake, and smut. When pickling seed two bags 
of wheat should be made into three lots, and each dipped into a cask of bluestone 
solution—not less than 41 b., and not more than 11b. of bluestone to lOgalls. water. 
The wheat when dipped should be drained on a sheet of galvanized iron arranged 
so that the solution should run back into the barrel. The cask should be sunk half¬ 
way in the ground in order that a man might stand over the cask and lift the wheat 
out easily. They could not expect to farm successfully without sheep. Only those 
timers who had no sheep knew liow difficult it was to keep fallow clean without 
thorn. It was unfortunate that so many wheatgrowers were not in a position to 
leave land out for grazing, instead of cropping with wheat until takeall ruined it 
for years. The quickest way to get rid of takeall was to burn stubble, fallow 
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early, kill all weeds, only work the laml wet, cultivate as shallow as possible m 
order to leave the land firm, stock heavily to enrich the soil, kill weeds, make sur¬ 
face drift, and use more super. If the land were sandy and thistles grew well on 
it oats should be sown at the rate of 3 bush, to the acre with super. If the oat 
stubble were burned the laud could be either left out for feed, a self-sown crop, or 
fallow. A few oats on fallow did little harm if they were not allowed to seed. 
Wheat should not be sown l>efore the rains came. It was better to be late with the 
seeding than to sow dry. Mr. W. G. Smith endorsed the suggestion for a heavy 
dressing of manure on the stiff soils in that district. Mr. P. .1. McBachen did not 
agree with the suggestions as to pickling wheat. Mr. J. 8. Jacobs was averse to 
using a cask for pickling wheat. Mr. T. J. P. McEachcii favored the light work¬ 
ing, because it was less expensive and less strain on the team. He did not favor 
the heavy dressing of super. Mr. J. P. Story would not always give a heavy dress¬ 
ing of super. He had used a cask for pickling wheat, but was not quite sure that 
it was the best method. Mr. H. K. Jacobs said that if the land to be cropped were 
fallowed the heavy work at seeding time was lessened. He advocated the use of 
large implements because they saved labor, and he believed in getting the crop 
in as early as possible. Mr. W. E. Hier said that it would pay to use plenty of 
manure. 


MINN1PA. 

February loth.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

The Cross Breeding of Fowls. —There were 95 different breeds of fowls, ob¬ 
served Mr. 0. II. Cooke in a paper on the cross breeding of fowls, and, he continued, 
some were noted for their superior quality as table birds, and others for their lay¬ 
ing capacity. The Leghorn was first class as a laying fowl, but not a good table 
bird. A cross of the White Leghorn and Orpington produced a good table bird 
and a very fair layer. Another cross was the .Rhode Island Red and tlio Leghorn, 
which gave fine table birds and was also a profitable laying strain. The Rhode 
Island Red was an American breed, large in size, very dark buff color, with yellow 
legs, and a valuable all-round breed. The Orpington was an English composite 
breed, and one of the most popular of the day as a good all-round fowl for the 
farms. They were very good layers and made a good cross with the White Leg¬ 
horn. They were fowls that did not fly on haystacks or scratch, about the yards 
like many other light breeds, and therefore they were not ko destructive as the 
barndoor breeds. Another cross for table birds only was the Indian Game (a huge¬ 
boned member of the Game family; very heavy, and a fair layer) with the Dork¬ 
ings or Orpingtons. The cross produced table chickens, good sitters, and excellent 
nurses. Another cross was the White Leghorn with the Black Minorca, the re¬ 
sulting product being a good laying bird and very hardy. The Minorcas were 
one of the best breeds of domestic poultry. 


MINNIPA. 

April 7th.—Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

The Seeding of Wheat. —To produce the best results in wheat growing, re¬ 
marked Mr. L. J. Cook in a paper on the seeding of wheat, it was essential that 
strict attention be paid to the seeding of the grain, and, where possible, only 
proved methods and practices should be adopted. Reports were often heard of 
farmers obtaining splendid yields, and sometimes exceptional ones, from crops which 
had been seeded without practically any care or thoroughness, but it would invari¬ 
ably be found that it was the farmer who adopted proved methods, and performed 
them thoroughly who would produce the greatest results over a decade of seasons. 
Firstly the principal function in the seeding of wheat was the preparation of the 
soil for the reception of the grain. The wheat plant was one of the most hardy 
plants to grow, and could be successfully produced under widely varying climates, 
but like all other farm and garden plants, to obtain maximum results it was neces¬ 
sary to prepare a good seed bed. With the climate with which the greater part 
of South Australia was favored the widely adopted practice of bare fallowing lent 
itself admirably to the formation of an ideal wheat seed bed, viz., a firm, well sub¬ 
packed soil, with 2in. to 3in. of loose crumbly soil on the surface. Theoretically 
explained, that condition was to provide an evenly distributed, freely accessible, and 
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available supply of plant food for the use of the roots of the wheat plant, and to 
provide a medium in which the roots could secure a firm hold and be enabled to help 
th© plant better to withstand adverse outside influences. The land was ploughed 
up to an even and as great a depth as economically possible to allow air, warmth, 
moisture, and carbonic acid gas to penetrate into the soil, and so act upon the soil 
constituents and prepare them into available forms for the jdant to use as food. 
Thereafter, with the various workings, the aim was to consolidate the under layers 
and avoid leaving loose open spaces beneath the growing plant, because they were 
very detrimental to its health. When the soil had been nicely consolidated evenly 
throughout the moisture containing the plants food could move more readily through 
it by capillarity, and when the soil was close around the roots they could And their 
food close at hand, whereas, with an open soil, the moisture had difficulty in rising 
and permeating it, and it was impossible to have an even distribution of the plant 
food and moisture. The advantage of maintaining a good sturdy and continuous 
growth would be appreciated, hence the advisability of preparing the soil so that 
it would not check the root growth, which must a fleet the health of the plant. 
With regard to the depth of ploughing, wheat was a deep-rooting cereal, and there¬ 
fore necessarily required dee]) ploughing, and, where early fallowing was practised, 
the land could be safely turned to a good depth, the late winter and spring rains 
being sufficient to consolidate the under layers. Whore, however, late fallowing was 
availed of, or where new land was being cropped, it was necessary, if deep plough¬ 
ing were adopted, to consolidate the under layers artificially by means of a good 
heavy roller. That operation was expensive, especially since it might probably re¬ 
quire the roller to be put over the land a number of times to secure the desired 
offect. Therefore, in sowing new laud in particular it was generally advisable to 
plough shallowly 2in. or Min. a month or six weeks at least ahead of the drill. By 
so doing the aim was to sweeten the surface inches, but at the same time that 
practice tended to make the crop comparatively shallow rooted. In country such as 
in that district where scrub fires did not have an even effect over the soil, it was 
advantageous to stir the ploughed surface again with a scarifier, harrows, or culti¬ 
vator prior to drilling. With regard to the actual depth of ! ploughing when fal¬ 
lowing early, as yet sufficient data was not available to enable a reliable result to be 
quoted. The matter was being tested at Koseworthy, ami during the last few years, 
the results showed a gradual increase in yield from the most shallow ploughing 
(2in.), to the deepest ploughing (12in.), but the increase had not been sufficiently 
great to warrant the expense of very deep ploughing. However, when the test had 
been carried over a greater number of seasons, it was quite expected that at any 
rate an occasional deep ploughing would be amply repaid. In that district, with 
the initial fallowing, it was advisable to plough 4in.,^aml then gradually extend the 
depth of fertility with each successive fallowing. In dealing with the working of 
fallowed l&nd, time would not permit of detail in that paper, but such working 
should always aim to maintain the surface soil in a crumbly, not powdery, condition 
and free from weeds, as well as to secure a consolidated under surface. It should 
always be remembered that even ploughing, even cultivation, and even drilling 
meant a more even crop, and an even crop meant an even yield. Therefore they 
should plough into the hard patches and maintain the drill hoes clear and free run¬ 
ning, &c. Whilst on that point they should note the drawback to disk implements, 
which worked the under layers of the soil very unevenly, and cut the soil particles 
very fine. With reference to the time at which to sow wheat, that would natu¬ 
rally vary with the seasons and conditions, but in that district it would be advisable 
to sow as early as possible after the first substantial rain in autumn. The soil was 
in the best condition to receive the seed when it was in a moist and friable state, 
but that nice condition was not always possible, and a certain amount of dry sowing 
was unavoidable, but it should not lead to any very harmful results whilst the land 
was new and free from weeds, but after the first crop it would be well to avoid it 
as much as possible. Care should be taken to avoid the malting of the grain, and 
seed should not be sown into soil that was only slightly moist. Personally he recom¬ 
mended sowing after the first good fall of rain in April, but should rain hold off 
he would not delay operations long into May. Only the best seed should be sown. 
With plant life, as with animal life, the best parent produced the best off¬ 
spring; therefore, whenever possible, selected as well as graded seed should be used. 
If such seed were used it would not be necessary to introduce a change of seed from 
time to time. Varieties varied with the climatic and soil conditions, and it was only 
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by systematic experimenting that the most remunerative variety could be discovered 
for each especial district. In countries and districts having long winters and short 
summers wheats of long period of growth returned the greatest yields. Those 
wheats crept about the surface of the soil longer, and tillered more extensively 
than the early, quickly-growing wheats. In countries of short winters and long sum¬ 
mers it was found that early, quickly-growing wheats returned the greatest yields, 
as they were more towards maturity, and therefore not so badly affected, should the 
summers set in quickly. Further, it was necessary to consider the fungus disease of 
red rust. The early wheat usually secured a lead over that, and w r as therefore more 
or less rust resistant. Other points to consider in selecting varieties was the 
strength of straw, especially in rough-weather districts, and the holding capabilities 
of the chaff. Up to the present it had not been sufficiently advantageous for the 
farmer to seriously consider the strength of flour of wheats. For that district the 
best results should be secured by growing early wheats such as Gluyas and King's as 
bulk plots, with a smaller area of a good rust-resisting mid-season wheat such as 
Queen Fan. The quantity of seed to sow for a grain crop was dependent on the 
class of wheat, the strength of soil and climate, and the time of seeding. Early 
low tillering varieties required a thicker seeding than the slower growing greater 
tillering class. Rich soils would stand a heavier seeding than poor soils. Similarly 
lands of heavy rainfall could carry more plants to maturity than those of light 
rainfall. Dry sown and late sown crops required to be seeded a little more thickly 
than crops which were sown when the soil was in a nice moist friable condition. 
Really the point with regard to the quantity of seed to sow was like the choice of 
variety, best decided by practical experience in each respective district. Con¬ 
sidered theoretically, they sowed wheat very thickly. For instance, when they 
sowed 601bs. of seed to the acre, it meant that they only required for every seed 
sown to harvest 30 similar grains (only a medium-sized head of wheat) to produce 
a 30bush. crop, and if they grew wheat plants a link apart they should require only 
average plants, i.e., plants producing six-headed, averaging about 35 grains per 
head, to produce the 30bush. to the acre. From that it was easy to see what large 
results could be obtained when wheat was grown under good garden conditions, 
where it was easily possible to secure up to 80 or 100 stools per plant. However, 
from an economic point of view such a procedure was out of the question, because 
wheat must remain a cheaply-produced crop, and hence they sowed comparatively 
thickly to avoid costly seeding, and after cultivation treatments. He recommended 
in that district, sowing the early wheats at the rate of 601bs. per acre, and the mid- 
season and later wheats at the rate of 501 bs. per acre. With regard to the depth 
of sowing, 2in. was plenty. In light soils it was advantageous to go a little more 
deeply. It was necessary to follow the drill with a light harrowing to ensure that 
the seed was covered uniformly. Mr. E. J. Turley did not favor Gluyas as a bulk 
crop, because of its great tendency to lodge. Mr. G. V. Lindquist agreed that Gluyas 
was a risky wheat, especially on stumpy land. He greatly preferred King's for 
that district. In answer to a question Mr. Cook said that he recommended lcwt. of 
super, to the acre as a general dressing of manure for that district. 

SALT GREEK. 

April 5t,h.—Present: nine members and three visitors* 

Will Pig-raising Pay on West Coast Farms?— A paper was read by Mr. 
W. H. Gale in which he discussed the question whether pig-raising on the farm 
would pay on that side of the gulf, and he answered the question in the negative, 
because the care of the pigs entailed so much work that it would be necessary to 
neglect other duties or work very long hours. Besides that the expense of getting 
the pigs to Cowell and thence to the Adelaide market was about 12s. 6d. each. The 
pigs should be sold when about six months old, because if properly cared for they 
would then weigh 701bs. or BOlbs. After that they did not improve quickly in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of feed which they consumed. If there were a bacon fac¬ 
tory on that side of the gulf the pigs might pay. Mr. W. Lee, sen., thought it 
would pay farmers to keep pigs for their own use. 

YALLUNDA (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

* March 31st.—Present: four members and two visitors. 

Sheep on a Farm. —Sheep were one of the best paying lines on a farm, declared 
Mr. R. B» Jenkins in a paper on that subject, if they were worked to the best 
advantage. It was essential to obtain as good a class of sheep as possible. He 
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favored getting ewes east because of their age from some well-known sheep farmer 
because they would be found better chan young ewes procured from the same source, 
since sheep farmers would only sell the culls when young. It was also imperative 
to get the best ram procurable. Of course that depended on one’s pocket, but it 
should be remembered that the future flock depended to a very great extent on the 
ram. In that way a farmer should be able to establish a nice little stud, and in 
time, with careful culling, should have a good flock. An exchange of rams, after 
a year or two, between farmers could be worked to great advantage. Small paddocks 
were indispensable to successful sheep fanning. The sheep would do twice as well 
if changed from one paddock to another at short intervals, and the paddocks would 
grow more feed. There was always a shortage of feed at some part of the year 
if they carried anything like the stock they could carry in the flush of the season. 
That could be overcome by a little hand feeding. A stack of straw, a heap of 
cocky chaff, and a small paddock of kale or other fodder would be found to almost 
double the? carrying capacity of the farm, and a good return should be secured for 
a small outlay. In that district lambs did not seem to grow well on the native 
grass, but if kept on land that had been worked, they developed into well-framed 
sheep. Sheep required access to plenty of water during the summer months. In 
keeping fallow clean and manuring the soil sheep were a great help. Mr. Olston 
said that sheep were very valuable for enriching the soil. He had realised 12bush, 
off a paddock where sheep had been pastured, though the land would not grow 7 a 
crop before that. He favored the Leicester and Merino cross for that district. 


BUTLER, March 26th.—Mr, O. W. Bray rend a paper on preparing the land 
for seed, in which he emphasized the necessity for preparing a good seed bed. The 
ideal seed bed for wheat was land free from weeds, which had been ploughed up, 
and so worked down that only the immediate surface was loose and the underlayers 
well compacted. 

CUMMINS, April 7th.—The meeting took the form of a district conference, re¬ 
presentatives being present from Yallunda and Yeelunna Branches. Through a 
misunderstanding no paper had been prepared, but the subject of co-operation was 
discussed. Mr. Jenkins (Yallunda) said that the Government should co-operate with 
farmers, especially on the West Coast. Mr. 8. Trigg, to show what land in the 
district would grow when properly cleared and worked, instanced experiments on 
Mr. E. Lam he’s farm, whore 100 acres were fallowed with eight horses and a four- 
furrow plough. Twenty acres were cultivated after every rain (four times). 
Eighty pounds super., and 551 bs. of wheat were drilled over the whole area of 100 
acres. The 20 acres averaged 42bush. to the acre*, a total of 840bush. The remain¬ 
ing 80 acres averaged lObush., or a total of 800bush., so that the 20 acres cultivated 
yielded 40bush. more than the 80 acres which were not cultivated. 

GREEN PATCH, April 2nd.—Discussion took place as to the growing of kale. 
Mr. C. T. Parker said that Mr. G. Proud had three experimental plots sown respec¬ 
tively with fib., Jib., and Jib. of seed per acre, and the last-named gave much the 
best results. 

KOONIBBA, March 8th.—A paper on wheat cleaning, in which the relative 
merits of the power winnower and harvester were compared, was read by the chair¬ 
man. A lively discussion took place. It was admitted, however, that in a season 
such as the present one the harvester easily held its own, one man only being re¬ 
quired to operate it, whereas at least six men were necessary to work the power 
winnower successfully. Though three or four might work it, the labor was too 
severe in good heaps, and it was impossible to sew up the bags. It was admitted 
that rough ground was not good for harvesters. Ultimately the further reading 
of the paper and discussion were adjourned until next meeting. 

YADNARIE, April 7th.—Discussion took place in regard to the poisoning of 
foxes, and the opinion was expressed that it was advisable to co-operate and arrange 
for farmers to lay poison on a certain day to be fixed by the different Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

CEAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BOOKPURNONG EAST. 

March 24th.—Present: nine members. 

Preparing Soil for Seeding. —In order to extract as much from the land as 
possible at every cropping, every acre cropped should, remarked Mr. A* H. Schulz, 
in a paper on preparing the soil for seeding, be previously fallowed, because in 
nine cases out of 10 fallow would produce the heaviest crops. Land for fallow 
should be ploughed at least 3in. to 4in. deep where the soil was of a heavy nature, 
and not deeper than 3in. in sandy soil. To save considerable work this should be 
done before the grass and weeds had seeded. Care should be taken that the soil 
was well turned over. About a week or so after ploughing it should be well har¬ 
rowed and then left until weeds appeared. If wet enough it should be scarified or 
gone over with a skim plough, just as shallow as possible if good work were to be 
done, and therefore it should never be left until the weeds were deeply rooted, or 
they would be difficult to destroy. He was averse to cultivating fallow when dry, 
and would advise turning sheep on to eat off weeds instead of scarifying. Hhoultl 
there be any rain during harvest or at any time before seeding, the fallow could 
with advantage be harrowed again in order to conserve moisture. Land so prepared 
would, when seeding time arrived, only need to be scarified or skimmed in shallow 
fashion before drilling. Time should be given the grass seeds and weeds (if any) 
to germinate before, scarifying or skimming. Since they were not in a position in 
that district to have all fallow land for cropping, he would also deal with stubble 
land and new land. In his opinion stubble land should be worked over as soon as 
possible after burning off in order to secure the benefit of the ashes, and it should 
not be worked to a greater depth than Sin. That operation should be commenced 
immediately after harvest in order that the early rains might soak in and make a 
firm seed bed. In soil of a sandy nature a good scarifier would be sufficient to do 
the work, but in heavier soil a disk plough would do letter work than a share plough, 
especially if the soil were dry and hard, and it would loosen enough soil to make a 
good seed bed. Should the surface set too hard for drilling a light cultivator or a 
set of sharp harrows would loosen sufficient soil to cover the seed. In dealing with 
new land the best results were obtained by preparing and ploughing it before har¬ 
vest, and working it on the same principle as fallow land. As most people in that 
district were unable to do that for lack of time, it was usually left until after 
harvest. In that case new land should lie ploughed as early as possible, and 
ploughed thoroughly to a depth of at least 3in., and then harrowed several times 
over to make it firm and even for drilling. It would be advisable to postpone 
ploughing until after a good rain, in order to enable the plough to do good work. 
All stumps and roots should be picked off before drilling. It would pay much better 
to prepare a small area properly than to attempt preparing a large area and finally 
lwive to neglect it. The discussion turned on the relative merits of the disk and 
share plough and the depth of ploughing. The consensus of opinion was in favor of 
the disk in rubbish. If used properly it would not ridge the ground much, and 
for general scrub purposes was excellent. About 4in. was the average depth of 
ploughing recommended. One member said that ho fallowed 8in., and reaped 27 
bushels, and on a 5in. fallow he reaped 30 bushels. * 

BOOKPURNONG EABT 

April 21st.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Dealing with Inferior Wheat. —To dispose of inferior wheat, observed Mr. B. 
Schier, in a paper on the subject of dealing with inferior wheat, means accepting a 
lower price, which would involve the farmer in loss. It would be far more profitable 
to use such grain for feeding purposes, if the amount .docked were heavy. Feeding 
pigs and poultry on wheat would show a profit, better than 5s. per bag, at any time. 
There was always a market for smutty wheat if the grain were good. When clean¬ 
ing smutty wheat with power winnowers it would be advisable, in order to avoid 
smutty-tipped wheat, not to pass the tailings over the winnower a second time. 
In that way the sample would bo cleaner, but there would be a heap of stuff to 
be cleaned up, probably only good for feed, but only a light “dock” would be 
imposed*on the rest. If the dock were 2d. per bushel it would pay to clean it 
again, when it would probably turn out f.a.q. Barley caused as much’ and perhaps 
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more, trouble in the sale of wheat than smut. It was more difficult to remove barley 
than smut, because it was just as heavy as the wheat, and would not blow out. 
Millers did not like barley because of the expense in removing it, and therefore they 
valued wheat with barley in it at a rate considerably under market price. There was 
a considerable amount of mouldy wheat during the present season, and mouldy 
wheat was good only for feeding purposes. A very low price obtained for such 
wheat, and it would pay farmers better to feed it to pigs or crush it and fatten 
sheep with it. In the discussion which followed members were in agreement on the 
following points:—That smutty wheat should not be sown; that seed wheat should 
be pickled well; that wheat should be removed as quickly as possible after stripping 
in order to keep the land clean; that rubbish should be kept out of the seed by 
using a grader, and that mouldy wheat should not be fed to stock, especially when 
they were pregnant. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

March 31st.—Present: 15 members and three visitors. 

Suitable Land for Seeding. —In a paper on suitable land for seeding, Mr. A. P. 
Braendler observed that the land which grew the best crop in that district should 
not be cropped oftener than once in three years, and be fallowed and well worked. 
In winter it should be cultivated, drilled, and harrowed after the rain (not too wet) 
to obtain the best results. If land, which was not fallowed, was to be put under 
crop it should be kept as clean as possible with sheep running on it for two or more 
years. Dry grass, straw, or other rubbish of any kind should not be ploughed in 
but should be burned off. The cleaner the land the better the crops would be, es¬ 
pecially in a dry year. 

Neglect and Resultant Waste. —Premising that no nation was more negligent 
and wasteful than the Australian, and that the worst of them was the farmer, Mr. 
C. P. Altmann, in a paper on neglect and resultant waste, contended that the num¬ 
ber of implements neglected in Australia was beyond understanding. He had seen 
a stripper with the wearing parts as sound as a bell and the woodwork rotted away. 
The machine was not worn out, it was wasted. It would have paid that farmer 
handsomely to buy a few sheets of iron and put up a shed for his machine, even if 
it were only a small affair, if he could not afford something better. He wondered 
how many tons of fencing wire were carted about on Australian farm implements. 
Breakages would not be nearly so numerous if all bolts were screwed up tightly. 
If one happened to break it should be replaced at once. If no wire were used the 
majority of ploughs and cultivators would last at least four or five seasons longer. 
Scraps of iron should never be left to lie about, but should be used for making 
bolts, etc. Many a good sickle on a binder had been spoiled through a piece of 
scrap iron. The waste in harness through neglect eclipsed all other. Instead of 
having breaks properly repaired, a couple of holes were bored and then mended 
with binder twine. Such contrivances did well for makeshifts, but as a rule the 
twine was left there, and if worn through a fresh piece was put in. Such harness 
would wear out, or rather, waste away very quickly, and was always unsightly. On 
some farms wherever work was finished the chains were dropped and left there 
until used again on some other implement. Chains would not improve if left on 
the ground for months. The swings were also left to take care of themselves. As a 
rule the white ants had the best of them. If kept well painted and housed when 
not in use they would last infinitely longer. The same applied to tools with wooden 
handles. If they were put away carefully in a dry place when not in use they would 
wear out, not waste away. In no case should implements with woodwork be left ex¬ 
posed to the weather. Ploughs, cultivators, &c., need not be housed if they were 
kept in paint. Steel and iron would not deteriorate if properly painted. All springs 
and such implements shculd be kept dry when not in use, or they would weaken 
very quickly. Many tons of hay had already been wasted because the farmer 
thought he had plenty of time to put straw on the stack before the wet weather 
set in, but was caught by a passing thunderstorm and the hay badly damaged. 
Great waste also occurred through farmers sowing cracked and inferior seed. In¬ 
stead of properly cleaning their seed they would sow it as long as they could get 
it through the drill. The consequences were that several feeders failed to distribute 
the seed, and the crop was uneven. That was especially the case if barley were sown. 
Instead of seeing that the beards were removed, and it paid very well to do that, 
the beards were sown and then there were big strips in the crop missing. That was 
waste of, in many cases, good land. 
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WYNARKA. 

.February 17th.—Present: eight members and five visitors. 

Experimental Plots. —The report, on the work at the experimental plots was as 
follows:—Variety tests (conducted by Mr. Hood)—Bunyip, llbush. 321bs.; 
Florence, 12bush. lllbs.; Gluyas, 15bush. 51bs.; Budd's, 17bush. 191bs. In each 
case 451bs. of seed and 601bs. super, were sown. Conducted by Mr. Richardson— 
Silver King, 12bush.; Belgian Surprise and New Zealand Blue, each lObush. In 
each case 451bs. of seed and 701bs. of super were sown. Quantity super, tests (con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Schultz)—Super, 561bs., yield 14bush. 411bs.; super. 801bs., yield 
14bush. 551bs.; super. 1121bs., yield 14bush. 561bs.; super. 1561bs., yield 14bush. 
471bs. In each case 451bs. of German Wonder seed were sown. Quantity of seed 
tests (conducted by Mr. Black)—Federation, 301bs. sown, yield lObush. 481bs.; 
451bs. sown, yield lObush. 161bs.; 601bs. sown, yield lObush. 571bs.; 751bs. sown, 
yield 9bush. 401bs. Conducted by Mr. Colton—Silver Baart, 401bs. sown, yield 
14bush. 381bs.; 501bs. sown, yield 17bush.; 601bs. sown, yield 18bush. 381bs. In 
each case 601bs. of super, per acre was used. 


CLANFIELD, April 7th.—In a paper on treeplanting Mr. W. A. Hoar empha¬ 
sized the necessity for some action, if for no other reason than to provide firewood 
and fencing material in the future. Fruit trees should also be planted in order 
to avoid paying the exorbitant prices demanded for fruit. All members agreed 
that something should be done by all farmers in the way of tree planting. 

KINGSTON-ON-MURRAY, March 24th.—Mr. 8. Sanders read a paper on codlin 
moth, in which he stated that the pest did not exist in the Murray Valley, and that 
to keep it free neither apples nor pears nor secondhand fruit cases should be per¬ 
mitted to be brought into the district. When trees were infested they should be 
sprayed with arsenate of lead, but it was useless for one man to spray if his neigh¬ 
bor neglected to do so, and allowed the pest to flourish. 

LAMEROO, March 10th.—Members discussed harvest results, which disclosed 
both good and bad crops. Takeall had played havoc with some crops, and barley 
grass had done damage in places. One member reported having used bonedust and 
super., with the result that he had reaped 37bush. of wheat per acre. In his opinion 
that was the best class of manure for that district. Mr. A. J. Koch reported 
the results of two sets of experimental plots, one acre each, for 1910-17. Different 
brands of super, were used with each set, and were sown with 551bs. Yandilla King 
per acre. The yields were as follows:—Plot 1 (401bs. super.), 20bush. 341bs. per 
acre; plot 2 (751bs. super.), 22bush. 341bs. per acre; plot 3 (1501bs. super.), 25bush. 
581bs. per acre; plot 4 (401bs. super.), 22bush. 401bs. per acre; plot 5 (801bs. 
super.), 25bush. 321bs. per acre; plot 6 (1501bs. super.), 28bush. lOlbs. per acre. 

MURRAY BRIDGE, January 30th.—Mr. C. G. Savage (manager of the Black¬ 
wood Government Orchard) explained at Mr. Sladdin's orchard, the methods of 
summer pruning and budding. In the evening Mr. Savage read a paper on drying 
and preserving fruit for home supplies, 

RAMCO, March 12th.—A paper on watering, cultivating, and manuring an or¬ 
chard was read by Mr. H. Green, and caused considerable discussion, members in 
the main agreeing with the views expressed. Mr. F. G. ‘Rogers was averse to water¬ 
ing with a full stream at first. If the incline were steep a trickle would be too 
fast. It was advisable to begin with a Bmall stream and allow it gradually to soak 
to the end. Then it should be banked up and allowed to flow a few hours longer. 
Mr. L. Darling said if the land were ploughed 14in. deep as the paper suggested, 
the water would soak in. In reply to questions Mr. Green said that he preferred 
the cultivator to the disk, because the latter would run over hard pan. Nitrate of 
soda was good for fruit trees. For green manure he would plant peas in alternate 
years, ploughing them in after flowering at the end of August or the beginning of 
September at the latest. 

RAMCO, April 15th.—Discussion took place on pruning the vine, particularly 
currants. Mr. R. Dunning said that two methods were adopted in that district, 
cordon and espalier. From his experience, if the vines were exposed to the wind 
he preferred the cordon system, in which case the side with the wind had twice the 
growth of the other. Under that system, closer planting could be adopted. He re¬ 
commended one cordon on the top and one on the bottom wire, and so cover all 
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trellis. On the advice of an expert he had tried short-arm pruning, and he noticed 
that the currant bore from the first five or six rods. Near the main arm fruit was 
poor, the most prolific fruiting being at the top of the vine. By leaving four or 
five nodes instead of a long arm an abundant crop was produced. He used vine 
manure for the vines. It had an effect on tonnage, but it was not wise to use too 
much. It made the berries very large and full of sap, therefore it was better to 
manure on the light side, because better berries were produced and they were a 
better color. Mr. F. Lewis said he used the cordon system with one arm, the first 
vine on the bottom wire and the next on the top, the vines being 12ft. apart. Mr. 
H. Green remarked that he had seen the T system adopted, and it was the best of 
all. Mr. L. Darling said that he took the rod and twisted it and found that the vine 
bore well. 

WYNARKA, March 10th.—Members discussed crop returns, which in some re¬ 
spects were very satisfactory, some varieties returning over 15bush. to the acre. 
Several members reported that the best crops had been produced on land which 
had been well ploughed, the difference in one case being over lObush. per acre. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27iu. to 29in.). 

March 19th.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Asparagus. —An easily-grown and cheaply maintained plant was asparagus, re¬ 
marked Mr. L. Porter in a paper on that subject, and to those who relished it the 
question of its more extensive cultivation was sure to provoke interest. It was 
admittedly one of the most expensive vegetables on the market, and yet if the cost 
of cultivation were any criterion it ought to sell at a rate per pound which would 
be a little more than rhubarb. The main reason that it was only sold in a few 
shops, and was looked upon somewhat as a luxury, appeared to arise from the 
fact that, as with other little known vegetables, the public had not acquired a taste 
for it, nor were they aware of the proper way in which it should be cooked. But 
why, it might be asked, should the future success of asparagus be hampered, and its 
day long delayed because of ignorance on the part of housewives? Asparagus was 
a perennial herbaceous plant of branching habit, and often reached to 5ft. or 6ft. 
in height, that was, of course, when not cut back. The chief feature about the 
plant was its large root stock and fleshy roots from which it drew nutriment during 
the dormant winter period. It was upon the vigor of that root-stock and root 
system that its value depended, thus enabling it to send up, with the return of 
warm weather, varying quantities of young sprouts, which really formed the sub¬ 
ject of the paper. The 1 * Farmer ’s Handbook of N.S.W., ’ 1 from which he had ex¬ 
tracted some information regarding its cultivation on a commercial scale, stated 
that asparagus was extensively used as a vegetable, and he understood that that 
was a fact so far as New South Wales was concerned. At the Bathurst Experi 
mental Farm the varieties which had proved the best results were Coundercr ’s 
Colossal and Pride of Brunswick. Market gardeners in the mother State pre¬ 
ferred Counderer's Colossal and Palmetto. Generally speaking all the classes of 
land in Coromandel Valley would grow asparagus, providing it was irrigated. It 
required plenty of sunshine, and should have a northern aspect. Cultivation might 
be dealt with under two headings—Kitchen garden and market garden. As to 
the kitchen garden, he had been very successful with the small patch he had 
planted, and which he hoped gradually to extend. To establish the bed the seed 
should be planted as an ordinary cabbage bed would be, but, as asparagus germi¬ 
nated slowly the process was hastened if the seed were soaked in warm water for 
24 hours. The seed should be covered not too heavily, but it was safe up to lin. 
deep. If the bed had been specially prepared strong plants could be obtained in 
one year. He left his for two years. Should two year old plants be used those 
with imperfect flowers which did not bear seeds should be selected, for the reason 
that seed bearing tended to exhaust the plant. The permanent bed should be 
trenched to about 24in., and filled up with farmyard manure, old boots, and com¬ 
post sprinkled liberally with bonedust. The young plants could easily be trans¬ 
planted if ordinary care were exercised, and the roots were not exposed to the sun 
or drying winds. The crowns should be kept straight upward and covered with two 
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or three inches of soil. If blanched asparagus were required—that was white sticks 
—it was necessary to keep on covering with good rich soil or manure. If green 
asparagus were desired the heavy top dressing should be omitted. It was well, in 
any case, in order to keep the bed maintained, to top dresB at the end of every 
winter. A bed so established would last a lifetime, and a patch, say 6ft. x 12 ft. 
would supply a medium family with ample asparagus right through the growing 
season. If market gardeners commenced with a kitchen patch and persevered with 
it; getting their families to acquire a taste for it, and passing some on to their 
friends, it would help considerably in creating a demand. The experience so ob¬ 
tained would enable them to launch out the better on a commercial scale. In grow¬ 
ing for the market, instead of adopting the rather laborious seed bed method, the 
French plan would prove more economical. The seeds should be sown in the field 
at once, and the work of planting out saved altogether. The system had been des¬ 
cribed as follows:—‘ 4 After the land has been ploughed and cultivated, strike out 
furrows from 5ft. to 6ft. apart, according to the richness of the soil. The plough¬ 
ing should be deep—up to 12in. if possible—and it is preferable to plough twice in 
the one drill, throwing a furrow each way from the centre of the row. Then work 
a single-horse cultivator (closed up) in the bottom of the furrow to loosen the soil 
in the bottom of the drills. Make hills 20in. apart in the furrow, mixing the soil 
of each with a shovelful of well-rotted fine manure. Sow four or five seeds in each 
hill, and cover lightly with good soil. The hills should then be watered and kept 
moist until germination, which will take about three or four weeks. After ger¬ 
mination the plants should be thinned out, leaving only the strongest plant in each 
hill. Keep the soil loose and free from weeds, and, as the plants grow, well-rotted 
manure and soil are applied, a few inches at a time, round each. The filling up goes 
on steadily, care being taken not to choke the plants until the drills are filled. 
The after treatment consists in keeping the land free from weeds, and, in the case 
of a large field, frequently cultivating to conserve moisture. When the stems turn 
brown they are cut away, and this allows the easy application of manure during 
winter. Asparagus, to be profitable, should be forced, and quick-growing succulent 
shoots should be aimed at. Old established roots could be cut for about 10 weeks 
before being allowed to run up to stem and leaf. The small, as well as the market¬ 
able shoots should be cut clean away; otherwise they exhausted the roots and re¬ 
duced the output. If blanched asparagus were required it should be cut as soon 
as the tops showed about ground, and about 8ih. or 9in. below the surface. For 
green asparagus the shoots should be cut when about 7in. high, cutting 2in. below 
the surface. To secure a stick half white and half green the shoot should be cut 
when about 4in. high, and about the same distance below the surface. In New South 
Wales green asparagus was most popular, probably because if grown quickly, the 
green shoots were more tender and had not developed the stringy outside shell which 
was generally found on the bottom end of the white shoots. In the Goulbum dis¬ 
trict the growing of that crop had proved a profitable sideline to orcharding. The 
asparagus was planted in single rows midway between the rows of trees and the 
beds were now a few feet wide. As an instance of the lasting qualities of the 
crop it was stated that at Goulburn there was a small bed, still bearing heavily, 
which was established when tjie property was taken over by the present owner in 
1868. That made the bed now 48 years old at least. The weight of a bundle of 
asparagus, as sold in South Australia, varied from 12oz. to 16oz., and the price to 
the grower over a season averaged 6d. per bundle. At the commencement of the 
season it realised Is. wholesale; One grower near Adelaide would never accept less 
than 8d., and a very large retail dealer in asparagus stated that that grower was 
able to take his stand for the reasons that he was practically the only one who pro¬ 
duced green asparagus; and also that the supply available in Adelaide did not meet 
the demand throughout a season. As far as could be ascertained the growing of 
asparagus in South Australia was confined to a few gardens along the valley of 
the Torrens, at Hectorville, and the Reedbeds. 

Equalising Fruit Crops. —In a paper on this subject Mr. W. Turner said that in 
South Australia they had an overflowing apple crop one year and the following 
season not enough for their own requirements. Thus the export trade they had 
was totally lost during those off years, and had to be worked up again for the 
next big crop. It seemed to him as if the orchardists could do something in the 
way of pruning or thinning when they had a big crop to cause the trees to carry 
a more regular crop every season. It would be a great benefit to themselves as well 
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as the State. Tasmania seemed to have more equal cropB than South Australia, 
and never seemed to miss exporting. Perhaps climatic conditions had something 
to do with it, or it might be the varieties of apples they grew, as some varieties 
cropped more regularly than others. The Cleopatra, for instance, appeared to be 
South Australia’s most regular cropper, but in some districts that year it had been 
a total failure. He believed that “black spot” had something to do with that dur¬ 
ing the present season. They had had a very wet season, and spraying had been 
somewhat neglected. Bunn ’s Seedling was about the most irregular cropper in 
South Australia. They had an overflowing crop one year and not an apple the fol¬ 
lowing season, but they had been slightly neglected as regards pruning. Jonathan 
trees, which had been growing very strongly, and were summer pruned last year 
had a nice setting of fruit during the present season. He believed that summer 
pruning and thinning out of the fruit when they had a big crop would do some¬ 
thing towards a more regular yield. 


BLACKHEATH. 

April 6th.—Present: 10 members and five visitors. 

Best Wheat for the District. —The best wheat to grow in that district was 
Federation, but not for hay, remarked Mr. II. Pym in a paper dealing with that 
question, and also the pickling of wheat. There were a number of other kinds or 
varieties which were better for hay. Federation was short and strong in growth, 
and did not shake out with the wind and stormy weather. It stooled out well, and 
did not require more than 401bs. to 501bs. per acre for seed. It should be sown on 
good, heavy soil, and not In'fore the second week in May. Farmers should avoid 
sowing Federation on loose sandy soil because it was liable to be attacked by take- 
all. Every farmer who had land suitable for growing Federation should sow a por¬ 
tion of his paddock with it, because when ripe it could be reaped at any time as 
long as it was not wet. It was very easily thrashed. It weighed a little on the 
light side, but it made up all the difference in the number of bags it filled. There 
were many other varieties of wheat throughout the State that had not yet been 
tried, but at present he recommended Federation for growing grain and Purple 
Straw, Bluey, and Marshall’s for hay purposes. Those three wheats were slow in 
growing and they stood more wet than early varieties. Now, when bluestone was 
ruling at such high prices the best plan for pickling was to use a tank or a barrel to 
dip the wheat into. The wheat should be completely immersed, but should not soak 
for more than a few minutes. About lib. of bluestone should be used to every 
7galls. of water. If the seed wheat had smut balls in it it should be sold, and 
fresh clean seed used. The farmer who sowed smutty grain would reap smutty grain. 
Members generally agreed that Federation was best for grain, and Bluey best for 
hay in that district. It was also agreed that bluestone was a jjreventive, not a cure, 
for smut, and that lib. of bluestone to lOgalls. was a sufficiently strong mixture. 

•CYGNET RIVER. 

April 5th.—Present: five members. 

Care of Farm Harness. —Mr. C. F. Miller read a paper on the care of the farm 
harness in which he pointed out that owing to the frequent rains on Kangaroo 
Island special care should be taken of harness. In the first place only the best 
harness should be purchased, because, though it cost a trifle more in the first outlay, 
it was cheapest in the Jong run. Twice a year the harness should be given a dres¬ 
sing of 4oz. of lamp black to lgalL of neatsfoot oil. The harness should be thoroughly 
cleaned with hot water and soft soap and thoroughly dried before the dressing was 
applied. A few awl blades, a patent awl haft, half a dozen saddle blunts, a ball of 
hemp, and a lump of beeswax should be on every farm. A clamp to hold the work 
could be made of two cask staves screwed together at one end and fitted to come 
in close contact at the other. By stitching, a stronger job was effected than with 
copper rivets, and it looked much better. He was averse to soaking new collars 
for horses in water before using, because it was unnecessary, and had a tendency 
to cause the straw to rot. A collar should be bought to fit. No matter how hard 
a collar might become it would not hurt Hie shoulders if they were thoroughly 
groomed before the collar was adjusted. Every farmer should be able to line and 
stuff his horses’ collars. That might seem difficult, but it was very simple by the 
use of a little collar check and a small quantity of curled horsehair. The check 
would be purchased, but the horsehair might be obtained by saving the hair pulled 
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from the horses ’ tails. To curl horsehair it should be thoroughly washed, and 
whilst still wet, twisted into a rope with the aid of a carpenter 's brace. Then the 
rope of hair should be boiled for half an hour and dried. Afterwards it should be 
put into a camp oven and baked with a slow fire, care being taken not to burn it. 
Many advocated a separate room for harness, but he preferred to hang each 
horse's harness at the head of the stall because it expedited harnessing and un¬ 
harnessing. If the stable were kept clean, and disinfectant freely used the harness 
would not deteriorate. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

April 5th.—Present: seven members and two visitors. 

Making the Most of a Small Holding. —Mr. A. Lovelock read a paper setting 
forth the method of working a small holding to the greatest advantage. He 
divided the subject into two classes—(1) holdings from 80 to 150 acres in extent, 
and (2) holdings of from 20 to 80 acres. In either case it was essential that the 
holder should determine what particular line he intended to adopt to make his land 
keep him and his family and then put his whole mind and strength into the work 
without weakening or attempting to change his purpose, until absolutely assured 
that he was on the wrong track. All the time spent in trying new ways and ex¬ 
periments on the block was generally speaking valuable time wasted, and the 
owner was not any further ahead than when he first took over the holding. Blocks 
of the first cla£s, that was 80 to 150 acres, in that district, should be worked as 
dairy and fowl farms; the owners growing only sufficient for the requirements of 
their own stock—that was to say, enough hay, corn, and green stuff for the stock 
on their holdings during the 12 months. The cows, if carefully selected, should 
average £14 per head per year in butter alone, taking the rates prevailing for the 
last three years. He would then still have the separated milk for his calves, pigs, 
and fowls. The calves should all be marketed as soon as ready, and not saved to 
rear except in the cases of heifer calves from specially good milkers, because the 
feed which the calves consumed would keep another, or perhaps two extra, cows. He 
should rear his own pigs by keeping two or more good breeding sows. The litters 
of those sows should be marketed when they would dress between 801bs. and lOOlbs., 
because pigs of those weights always realised a good price, and did not require a 
large amount of food to make them marketable. They were not long in the sties, 
and so gave a quick return. Then 100 or more fowls should be kept. It was ad¬ 
visable to have both the heavy and light strains. In the fowlyards almond trees 
should be planted, because they afforded shelter for the fowls, and soon came into 
bearing. The almonds, when picked, added considerably to the returns of the farm. 
In the second class of blocks, those from 20 to 80 acres, the land would be best 
utilised in apple and currant growing. The holders should be careful to plant 
only the very best of export apples, and only enough trees of the stone fruits, such 
as plums, peaches, apricots, &c., to supply the demands of the community within 
easy reach of his garden. The currant vines should be planted on the poorest parts 
of his holding. They would soon grow and bear, and there was always a good 
market for that produce. He knew an instance where eight acres of currant vines 
in the third year produced over £100 worth of currants. 


KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90in.). 

April 7th.—Present: seven members. 

Procuring and Peotecting Farm Implements. —The success of a farmer, de¬ 
clared Mr. B. G. Critchley in a paper on procuring and protecting farm implements, 
depended largely upon his knowledge in selecting, and his care in protecting his 
implements. A farmer should use his own judgment to decide which machine or 
implement he required, and he should select an implement from what he had seen 
of it, and not on what he had heard of it. Ah implement successful on one class 
of land was not always just what it should be on another. For the protection of 
implements it was well to keep them under cover, because exposure to the weather 
had a very bad effect. If implements constructed of steel were left out in the 
weather the paint chipped off, and the iron or steel rusted. The nuts would become 
tighf and the threads rust off. Having finished working a machine, all the 
accumulated dirt and grease should be removed and a note taken of all necessary 
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repairs. All implements, both wood and iron, should be painted before they were 
taken out for use. That would not only make the implement look like new, but 
would give it a much longer life. Painting was especially necessary for the har¬ 
vester, because a good deal of light wood was used in its construction, and unless 
painted frequently the weather would cause the wood to swell and warp. 

LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

April 7th.—Present: nine members. 

Orchard and Orchard Work.-— The concluding portion of Mr. C. H. Beaumont's 
papei on this subject was as follows:—“Having planted the trees, the main ob¬ 
ject of the orchardist is to get good and quick growtli on all of them. The princi¬ 
pal factor in obtaining this is good and thorough cultivation. Cultivation means 
freedom from weeds and set ground. After planting, during the first season, the 
implement known as the orchard cultivator is one which should be often in use. 
Keep the soil loose, and especially go over it after wet days. It is an advantage 
to work the land first one way and then cross the work, but if this is not easy to 
manage, the work may be done by crossing in and out through the trees, cutting 
the figure eight, so to speak. This will not leave very much for the hand hoe. 
Care should 1x3 exercised, when working up to the trees, not to damage the butt or 
to pull ux> the roots. Ploughing is the main operation for the winter. It is advis¬ 
able to do the first ploughing as soon as tho ground is fit. I like to plough up to 
the trees with a single plough for five or six rounds and then complete with a 
double-furrow plough. The depth near the trees should be 3in. to 4in., and the 
remainder 5in. to 6in., varying the depth each year. Leave the first ploughing in 
the rough or clod. Towards the end of winter, or in the early spring, plough away 
from the trees and level the soil again and thoroughly work with harrows to fine 
tilth, and thereafter with the cultivator. I do not intend to go into the question 
of the best make of implements to use in the garden, but would suggest that the 
disk implements answer most of the requirements. It is beyond the scope of this 
paper to enlarge on matters of spraying and pruning, suffice it to say that every 
grower knows that to get good clean trees and fruit he must make use of the spray 
pump and the various preventives or remedies which have been proved to be the 
most efficient. We must know first of all why we are spraying, and then use the 
spray at the right time. If it is to prevent a fungus disease, such as 1 black spot,' 
‘shot hole,' or ‘curl leaf,' then the only sprays worth considering are those com¬ 
pounded with bluestone such as Bordeaux mixture and Burgundy mixture, and the 
time to use them is before the opening of the buds and again when the leaves are 
starting to fall. Insect pests must be dealt with when observed or when known to 
be about, and the remedy is either the use of poison or some sticky or penetrating 
material. For codlin moth the compound known as arsenate of lead has no equai, 
and the powder form is the most convenient. The time to use it is just as the fruit 
is formed, or when the petals of the blossoms fall. The second spraying should 
bo given about 10 days later as a greater safeguard. Later sprayings will be 
necessary for the late sorts of pip fruits, in fact a coat of spray should be always 
on the fruit. For red spider the main object is to destroy the eggs, and this may 
be done to a great extent by using red oil emulsion in the winter. If it becomes 
necessary to combat the insect or 1 mite' itself at blossoming time, then use an 
emulsion composed of lime and sulphur, and this will kill the mites, without inter¬ 
fering with tke blossoms if carried out in the early morning or during a cloudy 
day. For sucking insects such as the orange or peach aphis or the woolly blight, 
resin wash and tobacco water will be found the most effective. For woolly aphis it 
is necessary to hold the nozzle close in to disturb the insects. For a bad tree try 
pure kerosine, rubbing it on with a paint brush, follow up the treatment every few 
days and a great improvement will result. All of these materials can be bought 
ready for use made in Adelaide, and can be recommended as genuine, but if the 
orchardist prefers to make up the compounds himself he may obtain a pamphlet 
giving instructions at the Department Office, Exhibition Buildings, Adelaide. No 
orchardist should try to go on without spraying—it is really an insurance. Some 
years are sure to be different from others, and so disease varies, but the man who 
sprays properly is ready. Considerable perseverance is necessary in years like the 
one now past, but it is not often that the weather plays such pranks and spoils our 
work. Tne pruning branch of the work of the orchardist is one of the most im¬ 
portant, and is alfco one on which opinions differ very much. The end in view is 
the same—to make, firstly, a fine strong well-shaped tree, and then to make it bear 
a lot of good fruit. To shape the tree must be the work of the first few years in 
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the orchard. Fruit is not then required. Get three good main branches for a 
start, and the following year double the number, and so on. T?he quantity to cut 
out will depend on the tree and the sort, but make them strong. Trees which have 
made long growth do not require cutting back so heavily, in proportion, as the 
weaker ones. The pruning of young growing trees should be done during the winter; 
If any of the trees have been severely damaged by hares or by implements it is bet¬ 
ter to take them out at once and replace them, as they will only make dwarfed, 
unprofitable trees. When it comes to pruning for fruit then it will be necessary to 
study the variety. Some bear on the main limbs, others on laterals; some do better 
with winter pruning and others with summer pruning, but as a general rule it will 
be found that a tree in bearing does not require very much pruning. Mr. Quinn's 
book on the pruning of fruit trees and vines may be obtained from the Depart¬ 
ment or from seedsmen. It is so well illustrated that it is really a practical demon¬ 
stration on this branch of the work of the orchardist, and no grower should be 
without a copy. I have heard some men say that pruning is all rot, ‘ Why not let 
Nature take its course,' they say. Well, have you seen it tried? I have, often; 
and I have noticed that Nature deals more severely than the pruner does. We 
should remember that Nature's way is to bear fruit as quickly as possible, re¬ 
produce itself, and then probably die. The quality of the fruit is not to be con¬ 
sidered, and that is why we have to wage a continual warfare against Nature if 
the trees are to produce what we want. The finer and more delicate the variety 
the more difficult it is to produce. I had intended going somewhat extensively into 
the marketing of fruit. It has always appeared to me that the present method of 
marketing is very one-sided. The grower gets about 10 per cent, of the price paid 
by the consumer. This should not be. There is now on foot a movement for co¬ 
operation amongst fruit growers, apple growers particularly. The general idea is 
to establish centres for receiving the fruit, to grade by machine graders, to pack 
and export higher grades, to pack and store grades for the local market, and to 
use any marked fruit for drying or evaporating, or else to pulp it and pack for 
sale in large tins, and to make cider or vinegar of the refuse crops, &e. There is 
no doubt that the handling in bulk, such as suggested, must benefit the producer, 
and there is no reason why all fruits should not be dealt with by the system of 
co-operation." A unanimous vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Beaumont, this 
being the last of his papers for a time. His earnest desire to be of service to us 
has won our respect. We esteem him because he enjoys his work, and comes to 
our gardens as an inspector who is happier if he can teach us something. His 
papers have been instructive, and have been a medium of disseminating much 
knowledge. 


MACGILLIVRAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

April 3rd.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Agricultural Development and Extension on Kangaroo Island. —To all who 
were interested in the prosperity of Kangaroo Island the problem of advancing on 
sound lines its agricultural resources was by no means a matter of indifference, pre¬ 
mised Mr. H. C/ Williams in a paper on agricultural development and extension on 
Kangaroo Island. He continued by observing that the present area under cultiva¬ 
tion constituted a mere fraction of the whole, and sustained a proportionately small 
community, which was too sparse to be self-contained. The isolation from the 
mainland,’though but a matter of a few miles, was one of the strongest reasons why 
the lack of numbers was a serious drawback to present settlers. With a larger 
population not only would cheaper transport be assured, but internal conditions, 
both economic and social, would improve accordingly. Progress was feasible, but it 
was important to warn newcomers against exuberant confidence and rash under¬ 
takings. They should husband their capital until they had adjusted their notions of 
farming with the actual requirements in their new sphere. Agricultural develop¬ 
ment applied more particularly to existing farms. On those varied cropping could 
be practised with the object of carrying more livestock, and raising the yield per 
acre. A few acres of rape, kale, turnips, mangolds, lucerne, peas, or other forage 
crops, properly grown, would make a small farm much bigger, as results went, than 
its area under a bare fallow-cereal-grazing system would indicate. A few points 
he wished to emphasize were (1) Thorough preparation of land for most of the 
above-darned crops; (2) testing for germination of all doubtful quality seed; (3) 
liberal manuring; (4) planting mangolds in rows to allow of horse-hoeing or scuf- 
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fling with a Planet Junior; and (5) judicious rotation. Agricultural extension, 
whether for cereals or other field products and by-products, was for the present con¬ 
fined within a radius of 20 miles or so of existing ports. If all the payable country 
within such a comparatively small location were cleared and worked to the best 
advantage the settlement of the remainder of the island would, by degrees find its 
own level, and command adequate transit facilities. The fine climate, good rain¬ 
fall, and complete freedom from such pests as rabbits, foxes, and dingoes were 
grounds for optimism on that point. Land which had been abandoned only a few 
years ago bv practical mainlanders was now changing hands at £6 per acre. Better 
methods were in vogue now than was the case then; and still better methods and 
discoveries were just as likely to follow.. New settlers needed to discriminate be¬ 
tween prospectively payable country and the other class. If it were already cleared 
the task was not a difficult one to a man of experience and observation. But as 
most of the available land was virgin scrub there was more call on the ability to 
classify it in regard to its fertility or sterility. Mallee, apart from excessive lime¬ 
stone, could be taken to be a token of good soil. Narrow leaf, lavender, varieties 
of ti-tree on dry levels, gums, and strong growths of broom brush all favored the 
better soils. Wet areas carried bottlebrush, gums, paper bark, ti-tree, or otherwise 
proclaimed themselves. A section might contain good and bad land in mingled 
areas. If so it would be more profitable to open up the best of it first, even though 
such a course put the paddocks a mile apart. The commencement was weal or woe 
to the average selector. In oilier words, a fair return on the initial expense of 
cropping was more to the purpose than seeing an uninterrupted clearing which 
largely consisted of third-class land. Now land should be fallowed the first year 
if possible, unless there had been a dense growth of scrub burned off it. Mould- 
board ploughs with no draught on would dislodge more stumps than the disk im¬ 
plements. The depth of ploughing to commence with need only be sufficient to cut 
and turn the furrows. Free use of harrows was to be recommended to pulverise 
the soil, and extract stumps. On light soils, until the stumps had been well thinned 
out, the harrows would act as a substitute for the land roller in firming the seed 
bed. Crops to begin with on new land had to be decided upon with due regard to 
die experiments of older settlers. On fallow land of fair quality there should be 
no failure with wheat if the seed were from good crops grown in the locality. Con¬ 
sidering that barley was so much grown, and such heavy yields obtained, it seemed 
that, when wheat was to be grown a variety approximating barley in several features 
would give the best results. Two characteristics from that viewpoint were a short 
growing period and easy thrashing. Wheats which were known as “early” sorts 
and easy to thrash, would do according to that theory. Walker's Early was be- 
ing grown in MacGillivray, and was yielding very well. The term “early” dif¬ 
fered in meaning from the ordinary use of the word, and it should be noted by non- 
wheatgrowers and learners. Early wheats were sown later than “late” varieties 
of wheat elsewhere. For Walker’s Early, the time of sowing in that district was 
June and July, whereas a “late” variety would be sown not later than the middle 
of June. Oats were preferable to barley for a first and second crop when wheat 
was not grown, because they stood higher for reaping over the trash usually pre¬ 
sent on new paddocks as well as sweetening the soil, and furnishing a lot of straw, 
which was always worth having amongst the shoots. When a stubble burn was not 
obtainable recourse should be made to the harrows or something similar to drag the 
burning straw over the paddock; working with the fire going to leeward of the 
straw was the usual way. With reasonably clear land, until weeds became too 
numerous there should be no trouble to work on a system of bare fallow-wheat- 
oats-barley and grazing. A few acres near the homestead could be thoroughly 
worked up and subdivided into two or three acre lots, and used for such crops as 
early green feed (of which Cape barley was one of the best), mangolds, swedes, 
turnips, rape, lucerne, kale, potatoes, or anything similar that would ease the hay¬ 
stack, besides furnishing the means of growing bacon, eggs, and butter. As the 
farm became free of shoots, attention could be given to, first, cattle, and then, with 
more grass land available and safe fences, the keeping of sheep. At that stage the 
carrying capacity of the farm was more to the outback settler than the number of 
bags he could grow, and that brought him to the practice of agricultural develop¬ 
ment. In regard to manuring, though bone manures were beneficial the cheaper 
36/38 mineral super, would give a quick return if sown at the rate of 1201bs. per 
acre. On special plots, like early greenfeed that possibly would have to stand a 
deal of feeding off and then be saved for reaping, an application of 2cwts. was a 
safe investment. Bone super, contained a little nitrogen, which would produce a 
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taller growth than mineral fertiliser alone, therefore its use might be warranted 
where the best hay crop was required. Bonedust was more suitable for land under 
intense cultivation, and on orchard or lucerne lots. Top dressing growing crops 
with nitrogenous fertilisers such as ammonia and soda was a matter for careful ex¬ 
periment, so that the benefits might be compared with the cost. Farmyard manure 
was good in the right place if it were ploughed in and firmed well, should that be 
necessary. Perhaps one of the best uses for it was on a patch of early green feed, 
to be followed by a root crop. Ironstone country might be payable under correct 
treatment. First there was the question what was ironstone country? Much of it 
answered for itself by its pebbles of brownish hue and general aspect of inhospi¬ 
tality. Other so-called was not ironstone, but sandstone of similar color. That 
was not at all to be despised. The real ironstone apparently suffered from bad 
drainage as well as want of humus. The impervious subsoil was very near the 
surface, and did not absorb the heavy rains quickly enough to avert water-logging, 
with the result that the air necessary to sustain cereal crops was driven out. Con¬ 
sequently crops which looked pretty well at the start were suffocated when the 
rainy season set in. Two remedies suggested themselves—(1) Ploughing the pad- 
docks in narrow strips with the fall of the land; and (2) bringing the subsoil 
up a little at each successive ploughing, thus deepening the top rooting soil. Actual 
subsoiling might be undertaken when stumps and other obstacles had been removed. 
Open drains for practical purposes would need to be cheaply made to interest a 
beginner. Supplying humus was the next necessity. It was quite possible of accom¬ 
plishment by growing and turning in green crops of course, but again the settler 
had to stick to a schedule of ways and means. About the only thing for it was to 
return all the Btubbles to the soil, supplemented by a few acres of rape from time 
to time. From the nature of ironstone soils to dry out hard on the surface, due 
presumably to the brace of defects above discussed, there was call for more than 
ordinary discretion in working on them with harrows and roller. A rough surface 
would better counteract the tendency to set than would one which had been 
smoothed down and consolidated by the two tools just named. That would be most 
noticeable during autumn and winter sowing. Lime might prove a factor in re¬ 
claiming the land of ironstone formation, and if so the material was boundless and 
close at hand. Meantime, with so much superior land on the island there was no 
need for any farmer to battle with the inferior ironstone as a primary undertaking. 
In the discussion which ensued members were averse to fallowing new ground, con¬ 
sidering it most advisable to have a crop the first year. It was also agreed that 
sheep instead of cattle should be kept as soon as feed was available. 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in.). 

March 7th.—Present: 51 members. 

Mechanical Devices on the Farm. —Each farmer must decide for himself how 
much purely mechanical work it will pay him to do on a farm, remarked Mr. B. 
Stephenson in a paper dealing with mechanical devices on a farm. In thickly 
settled districts it might be cheaper for the farmer to purchase most things, which 
he did not grow, but, in scattered localities the farmer should know how to effect 
simple repairs. If skilled labor were available it would be cheaper to hire 
mechanics for all important repairs, but every farmer should have simple tools and 
a workshop where many needed mendings and changes might be effected. All tools 
should be sharp, and for that purpose the file, grindstone, and whetstone should be 
kept handy. The method of sharpening tools could only be acquired by practice. 
In filing the cutting should be done by a motion away from the operator. In filing 
and setting saws the saw should be set firmly and truly in a clamp. A very good 
steel punch could be made by cutting off the tine of an old pitchfork. A forked 
branch of a tree could be used as a makeshift for a stone boat. Heavy stones could 
be rolled on to the fork and pulled by a horse. The same contrivance would be 
found useful in transporting many cumbersome articles a short distance. The 
wheels of an old mower could be used in a handy truck which would carry a reason¬ 
able weight. A handy knife for skinning a beast or sticking a pig could be made 
from a discarded pair of sheep shears, and a good chopper could be improvised by 
putting a handle on an old chaffcutter knife. A piece of old rubber hose drawn over 
the chains would prevent chafing on the sides of the fat mare when ploughing. 
Lorry traces made from hoop iron gave every satisfaction. A useful paintbrush 
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might be made by passing a fine wire around the centre of several strands of horse 
hair and then pulling them through a piece of hose. Tho hose would act as a handle, 
and the projecting horsehair could be trimmed into shape with a pair of shears. 
A good land leveller to provide a smooth, even surface might be made of four pieces 
of 8ft. long 4in. x 4in. hardwood scantling, pinned together 16in. apart, .and so 
braced that each piece would be firmly hold. The front lower edge of the first and 
third pieces of scantling should be rounded in order that they would slip over the 
soil, but tho second and fourth pieces should be left with sharp edges. The opera¬ 
tor would ride on a plank thrown across the top, changing his position when neces¬ 
sary to make the leveller run straightly. With that implement, a sharp harrow and 
the soil grinder, a field might be put in condition for almost any crop. A handy 
garden roller might be made by filling a carbide tin with concrete, a piece of piping 
being run through the centre (with ends projecting some inches) before the con¬ 
crete was put in, to afford a purchase for tackle or a handle to draw it. A good 
whitewash could be made as follows:—Fresh lime six parts, coarse salt two parts, 
alum one part. Dissolve the alum and salt in boiling water, slake the lime, and 
mix all together. Pass through a sieve to eliminate the lumps. The mixture should 
be of the consistency of ordinary paint, but if too thick water might be added. 
Three coats of that wash should be applied, allowing one day between each. It 
would remain good for some years. A cheap inside paint might be made from 8oz. 
freshly slaked lime mixed in an earthenware vessel with three quarts of sweet 
skimmed milk. In another vessel mix 3£lbs. of Paris white with three pints 
of skim milk. When these mixtures had been well stirred they should be mixed 
together and 6ozs. of linseed oil added. Mixed well the paint was then ready for use. 
A good glue could be made by soaking isinglass in spirits of wine and brandy for 
24 hours. When open and mollified, the ingredients should bo boiled together and 
kept stirred until well mixed. When a drop of it cooled, turned to a strong jelly, 
it. should be strained through a linen cloth into a vessel to be kept closely stoppered. 
A gentle heat would dissolve the glue. A paintbrush which had become clogged 
might be restored by boiling in vinegar. 

How to Bolder. —A paper describing the process of soldering was read by Mr. 
W. K Daddow, who said that tho requisite tools comprised the following:—Solder¬ 
ing iron, file, salammoniac, spirits of salts, solder and brush. The soldering iron 
should taper to a point, and have smooth sides. When the iron was in good form 
it should be tinned. To do that it should be filed until it showed a clean copper 
face. If it changed color after filing it was too hot, and should be left to cool 
somewhat. The iron should then be rubbed on the salammoniac, some solder being 
melted on the iron whilst that was being done. If the iron were the right tempera¬ 
ture it would become a bright silver color. After tinning the iron should not be 
heated too much or it would require tinning again. Good solder was never devoid 
of brightness on the side which did not touch tho mould, unless it was of special 
quality, and then it would be white to cream iu color. Bolder which had a frosty 
appearance on the exposed side from end to end without any brightness was not 
good. It must have some part clean and bright. To test spirits of salts, if the 
fumes were inhaled by a deep breath without inconvenience, it was too dilute. In 
soldering galvanized iron the spirits of salts should bo used full strength. Any¬ 
thing which contained zinc required tho spirits in the raw state, but articles which 
contained no zinc required an addition of zinc to the spirits of salts, making what 
was known as killed spirits. In soldering tin plate either killed spirit or sperm 
candle might be used as a flux. In treating copper or brass killed spirits were best. 
For silverware resin or killed spirits should be used, but unless skilled in the art 
of soldering, silverware should not be touched, because silverware melted at so 
low a temperature that the soldering iron was likely to go through the metal. 
Killed spirits should be used for all malleable iron, but cast iron could not be 
soldered at all. Spirits should only be used on galvanized iron in the spots to be 
soldered because it corroded the iron. A good horsehair brush and a damp cloth 
were necessary in repair work, the former to apply the spirits, and the latter for 
wiping off. That operation, if performed two or three times before commencing 
to solder would result in better work. It was a mistake to use too much solder, but 
if the parts were clean and bright, and the right flux used, the soldering would be 
easily done. It was not practicable to solder over rust, nor would solder stick on a 
dirty surface. Salammoniac should only be used to tin the soldering iron, or to 
put in water in which the iron was dipped to clean it. 
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NAKRTJNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

March 12th.—Present: nine members. 

Agricultural Education. —In a paper on agricultural education Mr. J. Steer 
said that it was an erroneous idea held by many farmers that when their boys and 
girls could read and write and add up a few figures, they had received all the 
education necessary. Those who intended to follow the occupation of farmers needed 
a good education; one that did not end on leaving the primary school. The posses- 
sion of a fifth-class certificate should not be the end of their education, but the be¬ 
ginning. To be fitted for what was to bo his life's work the young farmer should be 
placed in a position to learn something about such subjects as veterinary work, sheep 
and woolclassing, the cultivation of fodder plots, the rearing of the pig, the curing 
of bacon, the erection of buildings, and he should have a knowledge of machinery 
and bookkeeping. Of course lie would gain much information from practical ex¬ 
perience, but that often proved expensive. Such experience would prove infinitely 
more valuable with a good foundation of education beneath it, such as could be se¬ 
cured by a course at the Agricultural College, where such subjects as agriculture, 
viticulture, dairying, veterinary science, bookkeeping, woolclassing, carpentering, 
blacksmithing, &e., might be studied. The education received by a boy in his asso¬ 
ciation with the other students was a considerable item. Mr. Bottrill said that the 
practical farmer would teach his sons to avoid careless and slovenly methods. Mr. 
Bowyer remarked that a gift of observation was a considerable factor in the equip¬ 
ment of a successful farmer. The man who was on the lookout for good points knew 
them when he saw them and adopted them. That was the right kind of education, 
and such a man would know when to abandon an unprofitable and impracticable 
course of action. Mr. Lawson was of opinion that farmers did not avail themselves 
of the opportunities at hand, especially the Agricultural Bureau. He believed in 
boys receiving a college education. When it was ascertained that a boy was fitted 
to be a farmer he should be given the best opportunity of becoming an efficient 
farmer. 


POET ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

March 17th.—Present: seven members. 

Manuring Pasture Lands. —In a paper on manuring pasture lands with artificial 
manures, Mr. James Chibnall said that the manuring of pasture lands had not 
been practised generally, though it had been tried on small patches as an experi¬ 
ment. Probably the difficulty had been the spreading of the manure. That could 
not be accomplished with a seed drill, because the drill sowed the manure in rows. 
He had found broadcasting the most satisfactory method, and it was not very 
hard work, because the worker was walking over hard ground. His experience was 
that super, gave the best results. It induced the clover to grow, and that added 
nitrogen to the soil and greatly improved the pastures, doubling their carrying 
capacity. Mr. H. Welch said that he had proved that manuring pasture land was 
most profitable. He had put mineral super, on eight or nine acres of light sandy 
soil in one paddock, and had more feed on that land than eight times the area of 
adjoining land of similar soil, which was not manured. Mr. McLeod said that he 
had tried salt and lime, { and derived no benefit from it. 


BLACKWOOD, February 19th.—Mr. C. G. Savage, manager of the Experimental 
Orchard at Coromandel Valley, read a paper on fruit drying and preserving, which 
was attentively listened to and appreciated. 

CHEEKY GAEDENS, March 3rd.—A homestead meeting was held at the hold¬ 
ing of Mr. S. W. Chapman. Discussion took place on the season, Mr. T. Jacobs 
drawing attention to an extraordinary growth of turnips, five weeks from planting 
seed, owing to the exceptional rains at short intervals. Mr. C. Kicks remarked on 
the excellent growth of grass; which should ensure good, early feed. Mr. S. W. 
Chapman noticed that apples on the protected portions of the trees were finer and 
cleaner than those ou the outside or exposed to the weather. Mr. Chapman gave an 
exhibition of spraying with a power spray pump. 

CHEEKY GAEDENS, March 6th.—Being exhibit night most of the ^members 
brought some sample of local production. Maize 8ft. high planted December 4th, 
1916, -was shown, and there were also some fine fruits and vegetables, including one 
potato weighing upwards of 31bs. 
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CLARENDON, March 5th.—In a paper on the need for planting trees in South 
Australia, Mr. J. H. Dingle pointed out how the Moonta district had boen denuded 
of timber for the use of the mines, and that now timber was scarce there. At 
Crystal Brook magnificent sugar gums had been grown, but pines had not flourished 
there owing to the ravages of the white ants. In the Clarendon district, however, 
Remarkable pines had done very well, and were valuable for the manufacture of 
fruit cases. If there was any spare land, no matter how rough, as long as a hole 
could be made to plant the trees, the Bemarkable pine would pay. They should be 
planted in rows 16ft. apart, and the trees in the rows 8ft. apart, in order that they 
might be thinned out in three or four years. He would not plant gums or pines 
within 150ft. of the house, because they were dangerous in stormy weather, and 
tilled the roof and guttering with their spines, &c. If a break wind were required 
he would plant bamboos, one yow, plants 2ft. apart, and in three years, if well 
looked after, they would form a close fence. 

HARTLEY, February 7th.—The harvest returns were reported to be very favor¬ 
able in that district. The medium and late variety wheats did best, but the early 
varieties lodged badly. Some of the best returns wore as follows:—Yandilla King, 
42bush.; Smut Proof, BObush.; Scott’s, BObush.; Budd, BObush.; Marshall ’s No. 3, 
37bush.; and some lower, down to 7bush. Oats—Storm King, BObush.; Cape oats, 
12bush.; Champton Down, 9bush.: English barley, BObush.; Cape barley, 40bush.; 
hay, 1 to 3 tons. Members estimated the average for the district at 20bush. 

LONGWOOI), March 17th.—An inspection was made of the Mylor Typical 
Orchard, Mr. Tilling conducting members through the orchard and explaining the 
work which was in progress. At the conclusion a vote of thanks was tendered to 
Mr. Tilling. A resolution of appreciation of the work of Dr. Iloltze in establish¬ 
ing the orchard was carried unanimously. 

MACGILLIVBAY, March 6th.—A paper on grasses was read from the Journal of 
Agriculture, and a long discussion ensued on the suitability of various grasses for 
that district. 

UBAIDLA AND SUMMERTOWN, April 2nd.—A paper was read by Mr. W. H. 
Curtis entitled ‘'What is Irish Blight” in which he described a number of diseases 
of the potato, which were often mistaken for, but were not, Irish blight. Mr. Cobble- 
dick said he considered that the potatoes were planted too closely together in 
that district, and that helped disease to develop. Mr. E. Hawke considered that 
bluestone was a preventive of disease, and lime, when sown with the potato, was of 
great benefit in checking disease. Mr. J. Rowe had observed that potatoes sown in 
land which was not watered did not suffer so much from disease as those well 
watered. Potatoes planted in sheltered places were more liable to suffer from 
disease than those grown in the open. It was a mistake to use potato stalks for bed¬ 
ding for cattle, because it tended to develop disease when the manure was put on 
the land. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 

KONGORONG. 

April 3rd.—Present: 12 members and eight visitors. 

Handfeeding Sheep. —The first essential in the handfeeding of sheep, declared 
Mr. A. C. Gust in a paper on that subject, was to obtain suitable feeders. Kerosine 
cases with the side knocked out and put on the top, so that the boxes would be on 
the flat, would make good feeders; far better than troughs, because the sheep had 
not room to stand in them. It was a mistake to have too many boxes, because they 
afforded too much room, and the sheep put their feet in the boxes, and dirtied their 
feed. One box to every eight or 10 sheep was sufficient, and then there would be 
room only for their heads. The best method of teaching them to eat their feed 
was to put them in a paddock where there was not too much feed, and then place 
a little chaff in the boxes and round the sheep up to them and hold them there for, 
say, a quarter of an hour and then move quietly away. Before many days they 
would rush the feed. Sheep should not be given more than they would eat at a 
time, because they wasted it, and the feed became stale. It might be questioned 
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whether it would pay well at the present price of chaff to handfeed sheep, but, in his 
opinion it would pay better than selling it. If sheep were being kept to top up or 
fatten, while waiting for the fodder to grow, they should be fed on chaff, and when 
the green feed was ready they would require very little before they would be ready 
for market. Mr. E. E. Morrison had once fed some sheep from the screenings of 
the elevators in Canada, and they had done very well. He used a self-feeder and 
it did not kill any sheep. In feeding oats to sheep they should not be given too 
much at first. Mr. G. Wittey considered that crushed oats were the best for sheep. 
Mr. C. S. McLean said that chaff fed in a self-feeder in Victoria was successful. 
One of the best things for a man on a small holding was to handfeed sheep, especi¬ 
ally if the market were slack. Mr. W. A. Aslin said that enough salt was not used 
for stock, especially at the present time of year. In answer to questions Mr. Gust 
said that he had tried feeding oats to sheep, but a few had died and he stopped it. 
He had about 600 sheep, and gave them six bags of chaff twice a day. Feeding 
with chaff would, he thought, do instead of change of pasture, and it would give 
the pasture a chance to freshen up. 


NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

March 10th.—Present: 25 members. 

Artificial Fertilisers on the Farm. —Mr. S, H. Schinckcl read a paper on 
artificial fertilisers for the farm j what to use, and how to use it. Of all the arti¬ 
ficial fertilisers, he said, phosphoric acid was of the greatest importance, and then 
followed nitrogen and potash. Superphosphate was prepared by the action of 
sulphuric acid when using stones, bones, &c., for treatment. It was quite safe to say 
that superphosphate had given very good results on all agricultural land, particu¬ 
larly in the increased production of wheat. That had been done by using, on an 
average, about 601bs. to 701bs. per acre. Could they improve on that? That was a 
question every farmer should answer for himself, and all could do it by a little ex¬ 
perimenting. From personal experience and observation he had found that lewt. of 
top grade super, per acre gave the best direct monetary returns, but he was also 
strongly of opinion that if farmers generally used l^cwts. per acre that the extra cost 
would indirectly prove to be a very good investment, not because there would be a 
direct gain in the crop, but because of the marked improvement in the pasture that 
would follow. That was particularly noticeable in the increase of the clover 
family. They in turn added nitrogen to the soil, and further, the carrying capacity 
of the land was improved, more humus was supplied through herbage and droppings 
of stock, and when the land was again required for a cereal crop it should (other 
things being equal) be found in a better state of fertility. Borne farmers con¬ 
sidered that ljcwts. per acre would be detrimental to wheat crops, but they must 
not forget that they were favored with a good rainfall, and phosphates were not 
leached out of the soil through excessive moisture, but were only taken from the 
soil by or through the growth of plants. What were the best phosphates? There 
were various brands, and every farmer had his own fancy. Personally he had 
failed to find much difference, so long as the phosphates contained the given quan¬ 
tity of phosphoric acid. But if the phosphates being used contained a fairly high 
percentage of sulphuric acid, they should be used early in the season—that was 
before the wet weather set in, otherwise the damp atmosphere acted on the sul¬ 
phuric acid, and the super, when put into the drill* would very quickly become 
damp and difficult to handle, and cause a big strain on the works of the drill. 
Sulphuric acid did not in any other way interfere with the value of superphosphate. 
Nitrogen was a fertiliser which could be supplied to the soil through humus, legu¬ 
minous plants or nitrate of soda. If the latter were used it should be used with 
care. Nitrogen, if used to excess, would cause rank and strong growth of flag and 
stem. Sometimes in wet winters the crops on the lower-lying grounds turned yellow. 
That was generally an indication that there was a deficiency of nitrogen. In such 
cases a top dressing of icwt. of nitrate of soda would generally give satisfactory 
results for a hay crop, but any excess of nitrogen might seriously affect the quality 
of it, causing too much growth in flag and stem at the sacrifice of grain. Potash as 
a fertiliser by itself was seldom used in that district, their agricultural lands, 
generally speaking, being fairly well supplied with it. It should, however, be 
found useful for some of the root crops and stone fruits. Lime was deficient in 
many of *their soils. He could not claim that he had had any great benefits from 
its use, but he believed the time would come when they would find the liming of 
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their soils to be a profitable undertaking. Lime was slow in action in the soil. In 
other parts of the world farmers regarded the liming of soils as one of first impor¬ 
tance. Other valuable fertilisers were guano super., very useful, though not largely 
used in that district. Guano was the deposits of sea birds, and contained nearly all 
the ingredients of plant foods in certain quantities. It had given fairly satisfactory 
results when used. It also left a good effect upon the pasture. Bone super, had a 
more lasting effect upon the soil than superphosphate, but was not so quick in 
action. Artificial fertilisers were also very useful in the vegetable garden, but if 
farmers would take care of their farmyard manure there would be no need to 
worry about artificial manure for the garden. Mr. W. Loller said that superphos¬ 
phates had proved of most benefit to the poorer soils, and thousands of acres of 
country had been cultivated which w r ould not have been cultivated if it had not 
been for superphosphates. It was a great mistake to use lower grade manures, for 
the transit of them cost as much as the higher grades. It paid farmers to get the 
best manures. If they thought they were too strong for their land they could break 
them down with sand or some other ingredients, or use less per acre. It was to 
be regretted that so many fanners threw away a lot of manure. They should gather 
the manure and heap it up, place a layer of gypsum on it, then a layer of manure, 
and another layer of earth, and so on, and they would be surprised at the quantity 
of good manure they could get together. Mr. Alcock said the great advantage 
in using artificial fertilisers was to be seen in the lighter soils and in the dry dis¬ 
tricts of the State. It was marvellous the results that had been obtained from 
phosphatic manures in the lighter soils, and he need only refer to the Pinnaroo dis¬ 
trict, which had brought forth splendid crops of wheat with a remarkably low rain¬ 
fall. 


KALANGADOO, March 10th.—Mr. A. J. Haines read a short paper on feeding 
the dairy cow, which caused considerable discussion. Mr. M. Bogers said that he 
found Japanese millet a fine summer feed for cows. They were very fond of it, 
and did well on it. He sowed it in December. 

KYBYBOLITE, March 29th.—Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experimen¬ 
tal Work) delivered an address on tillage operations, dealing mainly with plough¬ 
ing, formation of the seed bed, water conservation, tillage of the land in general, 
and practical methods pertaining thereto. An interesting discussion ensued. 

MOUNT GAMBIEB, March 10th.—The Hon. J. Botterill initiated a discussion 
on bush fires, and the best means of handling and preventing them. . When a fire 
broke out the best course was to get to the front of it and ascertain whether it 
wore possible to prevent it going too far. If that were impossible the only course 
was to work up from the back. It was important to get as many men as were 
available to assist at the earliest moment. In heading a fire it was best to take ad¬ 
vantage of some well used road and work back. It was a mistake for those en¬ 
gaged in suppressing a fire to work so hard that they were soon knocked out. In 
special times, if a house or stack were in danger, of course great efforts should be 
made, but the best way was to go on steadily and not overdo it. That was a point 
always to be borne in mind. The movement among the district councils to take 
up the formation of country fire brigades was a very wise one. Another important 
factor in extinguishing bush fires was the provision of water carts. They could do 
a tremendous amount of work with a little water, over a mile of fire having been 
put out with 200galls.atMoorak. A few beaters should be provided. With a pro¬ 
perly made beater a man could work at a fire for hours without being exhausted. 
Mr. E. P. Crouch said that under the District Councils Act a council could appoint 
10 people in different parts of the district to look after and supervise the beating 
out of bush fires, and it had also the right to spend any reasonable sums in equip¬ 
ping those people. Mr. H. G. Wheeler said that a man with a proper fire beater 
could do as much as five or six men equipped with boughs of trees and bags. Mr. 
Crouch condemned the two-wheeled water cart. They should have a four-wheeled 
wagonette or a German wagon. 

MUNDALLA, March 14th.—Mr. A. H. Ormsby read a paper on preparing for 
seeding, in which he recommended that immediately after harvest the seed wheat 
should be cleaned ready for pickling. The implements should be overhauled. The 
best varieties of wheat to sow in that district were Federation, Silver King, and 
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Yandilla King. As soon as the first rains fell about three-fourths of the wheat which 
it was intended to sow should be pickled, because that gave the seed time to dry 
well before sowing, and the probabilities of smut were minimised. About nine days 
after the rain, when the weeds had begun to show, the cultivator should be put upon 
the fallow about one day in advance of the drill. The drill should be kept close to 
the cultivator, because in case of rain it saved going over the soil again. 


MANGE IN DOGS. 

Mange as commonly found in dogs is of two varieties, each due to 
the rapid growth in or on the skin of mange mites or acari. One 
variety which causes intense itching is known as sarcoptic mange. 
The symptoms are small red patches, extending, which the dog con¬ 
tinuously rubs; they may be on any part of the body, but generally 
commence on the head and ears and lower line. The skin is red and 
inflamed, and has small papules and vesicles not unlike those of 
eczema. The hair falls off and the skin becomes thickened and grey 
and scurfy. The disease spreads quickly, and in a few weeks the 
whole body may'be involved, the dog becomes poor and miserable. 
Treatment, says the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S.) demands the destruction of all bedding and the disinfec¬ 
tion of sleeping places, otherwise a cure is impossible. A soda bath 
should be given, and when dry half the body should be dressed with 
a mixture of flowers of sulphur 4ozs., liquor potasse 2ozs., oil of tar 
2ozs., and olive oil to a pint. In four days to a week he should have 
another soda bath, and the other half of the body should be dressed. 
A week later all the grease should be removed by another soda bath, 
and in most cases the dog will he cured. 

The other form of mange is known as follicular, and occurs in two 
forms, pustular or squamous, i.e. f in mattery heads or scurfy scales. 
It generally begins round the eyes, and spreads to the face and fore¬ 
head, it then appears on the feet and legs, especially inside the 
elbows, and gradually extends over the body. The first symptoms 
are patches of baldness, the skin is hot and purplish, with papules 
and pustules; as the patches increase in extent the skin thickens and 
puckers into folds, especially about the head, and there is a peculiar 
offensive smell, and the skin turns a slaty grey, cracks, and blood 
oozes, and often there is a dropsical swelling about the head. The 
dog seldom scratches, but shivers and shakes himself. For treatment 
a satisfactory dressing is a mixture of formalin 3 drams, glycerine 
2ozs., methylated spirit 2ozs., oil of cloves 3 drams, olive oil 3ozs., 
almond oil 3ozs. This is applied daily, and there is a reddening and 
swelling of the skin; after a few dressings the pustules dry, become 
scaly, and disappear; the skin becomes soft and healthy. Sulphur 
ointment is then applied for a few times, and followed by a daily 
dressing of formalin ^dram, glycerine" loz., tincture cantharides 1£ 
drams, salicylic acid \ dram, methylated spirit 1 dram, almond oil 
2ozs., olive oil 6ozs. 

The hair begins to grow and the worst case is cured. 

The squamous or scaly type is more generally found in small pets 
than in farm dogs, and requires less drastic but more persistent treat¬ 
ment. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS, 


Yacka Gum. 

In a letter of transmittal of Bulletin No. 6 of the Chemistry Depart¬ 
ment, the Director mentions that much time of the Department has 
been devoted to the economic products of grass trees, on account of the 
great extent of country covered by these trees, and the occupation by 
grass trees of land at present not found valuable for other purposes. 
The resin of the trees (yacka gum) appears likely to be of considerably 
greater commercial importance in the future. The present methods 
of collecting are wasteful, both of trees and resin, and it seems neces¬ 
sary to direct the>attention of the public to the facts that the resin may 
be gathered without killing the trees, and that owing to the very slow 
growth of the grass trees they cannot readily be replaced by new 
trees, and a valuable asset to the State may be lost. Efforts should be 
made to preserve the trees as much as possible. 

Department of, Chemistry Publications. 

From the Director of Chemistry (Mr. W. A. Hargreaves, M.A., D.Sc., 
B.C.E., F.I.C.) has been received a copy of Bulletin No. 5 of the De¬ 
partment of Chemistry. The Bulletin, on “Foaming of Boiler Waters,” 
embodies the results of researches made by the Director into the causes 
of priming that takes place when attempts are made to use in locomo¬ 
tive boilers many of the natural waters of South Australia. 

A copy of Bulletin No. 6, being a report of an investigation of the 
economic products of grass trees, by Mr. J. C. Earl, F.I.C., has also 
been received. 


Statistics. 

The Government Statist (Mr. W. L. Johnston) has published, under 
the authority of the Chief Secretary (Hon. A. W. Styles, M.L.C.), the 
first issue of “The Statesman's Pocket Year Book of South Australia.” 
This little volume contains a considerable amount of statistical and 
other matter, set out in a handy manner. 


The Fox Pest. 

The necessity for concerted action on the part of landholders to 
destroy foxes was referred to at both the 1916 and 1917 conferences 
of the South-East Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, and it is 
quite apparent that this animal is a source of serious trouble to the 
sheep-breeder. The Advisory Board of Agriculture gave considera¬ 
tion to the matter at its meeting held on the 9th May. In the course 
of a discussion, Mr. A. M. Dawkins rather objected to the ordinary 
method of poisoning on the ground that it led to the destruction of 
so many useful native birds,^ particularly magpies. He thought a 
better plan would be to poison pigeons and various valueless small 
birds, which the foxes would take readily. The Director of Agricul¬ 
ture (Professor Perkins) pointed out that the distribution of a few 
baits of that character would not suffice. To obtain thoroughly satis¬ 
factory results it was necessary literally to sow the baits. When the 
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latter course had been pursued at Rose worthy College between 80 and 
90 dead foxes had been found, and no lambs had been lost. He admitted 
that magpies had been killed wholesale, but, so far as he was aware, they 
were the only useful birds that had been destroyed. This year, with 
the mice so numerous, it would be necessary to distribute the baits in 
hundreds. The Chief Inspector of Stock (Mr. T. H. Williams) direc¬ 
ted attention to an important aspect of the poisoning policy, in which 
strychnine is almost invariably used. He explained that years ago 
an experiment was inaugurated in Europe with a view to ascertain 
how long the poison remained active in the bones of poisoned animals. 
Several different kinds of these, including monkeys, were employed, 
and it was found that in some instances the poison was still active after 
14 years. Seeing that certain of the domesticated animals, particu¬ 
larly cows and pigs, were given to chewing bones, it was desirable that 
owners should reflect before engaging in wholesale poisoning with 
strychnine. There had been brought under his notice numerous cases 
in which cattle and pigs had died through eating carcasses of rabbits 
that had been poisoned months previously with the alkaloid named, 
and he considered that a large number of the deaths now regarded as 
more or less mysterious were really attributable to the same cause. 
After further discussion it was resolved, at the instance of Professor 
Perkins, to secure a report from the Director of the Department of 
Chemistry (Dr. W. A. Hargreaves). 


Worms in Pigs. 

From time to time requests are received for direction as to the treat¬ 
ment of pigs affected with worms. The Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. 
Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.), in replying to a correspondent, stated 
that the worms described were known as Ascaris suis, and a heavy infes¬ 
tation, such as 104 in a pig, brought about a specific worm poisoning, 
as well as weakness arising from their utilising the food that the pig 
should absorb. General treatment consisted in always allowing cinders 
or large charcoal and- some ashes to be in a box in the sty where the 
pigs could eat it at will, and also to put in the feed once a day for 
three or four days crushed castor oil beans at the rate of loz. per pig, 
the strong getting a little more, the weak a little less. Owing to the high 
cost of drugs it was often cheaper nowadays to use proprietary articles, 
such as worm tablets, rather than have special ones made up. For 
pigs of that age they should be used as for children of 5 to 7 years. 
If special powders were desired, the following might be used:—San¬ 
tonin, 7grs.; calomel, £dr.; areca, ldr.; sugar, |oz. That made one 
powder, and might be given to each pig in the morning fasting, food 
being given an hour or two later. Treatment was for three days, then 
stopped for 10 days, and repeated. For older pigs a cheaper powder, 
consisting of equal parts of sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal, might be 
given at the rate of a flat tablespoon per day to each pig in food, and 
continued for a week or so. Pigs reinfested themselves from dung, so 
the sties needed to be kept clear, and no access to the dung heap 
allowed. If young pigs were not cleared of worms, all the profit was 
wasted in feeding the latter. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture , Adelaide.’' 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.] 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry-department. Replies to those questions of more general interest 
only have been published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post.—El).] 

1i P. J. G., ’ * Port Vincent, asks advice in regard to a bull to be dehorned. 

Reply—Five months is too old to attempt to dehorn by solvents such as caustic 
potash according to the method often described in these replies. In this case a 
tenon saw must bo used close to the skull. This will leave a hole that will have 
to be plugged with tar and tow until covered by the forelock. It is hardly advis¬ 
able to dehorn if the bull is a valuable one, as the horns are necessary for character. 

‘ * 0. W., * ’ Whitwarta, has a cow with one quarter enlarged and black; rotten and 
sloughing. 

Reply—This is not cancer, but black garget, a very severe form of mastitis, 
and after a month, as it is still getting worse, there is hardly any hope of recovery; 
but if treatment is to be tried, give 10 drops of tincture phytolacca every six hours 
internally, and bathe the quarter with loz. of the same in half a pint of olive oil 
made warm, at least three times a day, and in between keep up a marshmallow 
poultice to the quarter. 

“ F. I)., ’ ’ Mundoora, has a foal with bumble foot. 

Reply—Little can be done to prevent further deformity, but tne foot may be 
pared as near normal shape as possible, and a light shoe put on, which must be 
removed at least once a month. A slight blister round the coronet every three 
months may be of use. 

* * E. O. J. G., ’ ’ Spalding, has a mare with supposed greasy heel. 

Reply—Clean the heel thoroughly with petrol—do' not wash with water; do this 
twice a week. Then dress with an ointment made of Venice turpentine 1 part, 
camphor 1 part, eucalyptus 1 part, lard 7 parts. Plaster this on thickly and cover 
with a bandage; renew each time the heel is cleaned until offensive discharge 
stops; then dress twice daily with white lotion made of loz. sulphate of zinc, loz. 
sugar of lead, 1 pint water, 1 pint methylated spirit. 

“A. J. W., ” K.I., has a cow with lump about size of goose egg on jaw, another 
on throat, which do not impede beast eating, and it has not lost condition. Sup¬ 
posed to be due to grass seeds. 

Reply—The query is quoted in full, because the writer evidently is uneasy in his 
mind, and tries to soothe it by the grass seed suggestion. Grass seedB seldom affect 
two glands. The symptoms are highly suspicious of tuberculosis, and the law re¬ 
quires an owner of such a beast to isolate it and inform the Chief Inspector of 
Stock, Adelaide, of its condition. Therefore no treatment can be suggested until 
permitted by an officer of the Stock and Brands Department. 
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‘ ‘ W. L ., y ’ Wynarka, is troubled with mice in underground tank. 

Reply—As time does not permit of the tank being cleaned, it will be feasible to 
render the water potable for stock by the following means:—As the tank holds 
15,000galls., take lClbs. of alum, and put into a number of small bags, such as 
rolled oat bags; tie these to a board nearly as long as the tank is wide and tow the 
hoard up and down till all dissolved. A few hours later take ilOlbs. of slaked lime, 
and repeat the process with it. This will precipitate matter in suspension, and it 
is very difficult for injurious organisms to exist in slime at the bottom of such a 
tank if the slime is not disturbed. Should there be an offensive smell, in addition 
to the above, dissolve 151bs. of permanganate of potash, Condy ’s crystals, in a 
similar way. 

“ W. L.,” Wynarka, seeks treatment for horses affected with sore shoulders. 

Reply—The mixture of 2ozs. white lead and 3 pint neatsfoot oil can be used with 
impunity, almost indefinitely, as absorption is hardly appreciable from the surface 
of the sore. The mixture is in constant use on the Government farms, and no bad 
results have ever occurred. 

“C. Bros.,” Penvvortham, have a horse mopish, lies about, stretches out, arches 
neck in, has recently been put on mousey chaff. 

Reply—The symptoms are not at all uncommon; they are those of mould and 
bloodworm poisoning, so often referred to. Give a five-dram physic ball, then, 
when that has ceased to scour, give twice daily for a week a tablespoon of Fow¬ 
ler's solution and a teaspoon of sulphate of quinine in food or mixed with a little 
honey and put in mouth. Of course stop the affected chaff’, and put on bran or 
green feed only for the week. 

“J. K. VV., ” Winninowic, has a mare with swelling in front of and on udder 
after weaning. 

Reply—Such swellings are alarming, but not serious. When the udder is put 
out of action there is an amount of material to be removed by the lymphatics, and 
this is the swelling. I)o not use turpentine, but the butter you have been using 
would do good. A Satisfactory treatment generally is to give the mare a teaspoon 
of saltpetre in her food two or three times a day for a few r days, and rub the 
udder twice a day with a mixture of half lime water and olive oil. Milking the 
mare when weaning is seldom necessary, except in special cases, arid then only a 
little to relieve; it only prolongs the agony otherwise. 

“ J. V. H., ’’ Mindarie, has a brown draught mare, 12 years, about and above 
the coronet skin very sore and bloody discharge oozes out; the hair sticks straight 
out and falls out; the discharge stinks and irritates, so that the beast stamps and 
bite the part. A peculiar rubbery substance forms where healing takes place; she 
seems better when working. 

Reply—A very good description of the disease known as villitis, which is con¬ 
stitutional as well as local, and very difficult to eradicate. The feed, consisting of 
bran, cocky chaff, oats, and hay is all right, but the oats must be limited and the 
bowels kept open with bran. A tablespoon of Fowler’s solution of arsenic should 
be given in the food twice daily for three weeks. Local treatment commences with 
two or three days’ bran poulticing, this is followed by dressing twice a day with 
dilute acetic acid (3 per cent, strength); after a few days the part must be well 
plastered with Venice turpentine and camphor ointment, one of each to four of 
lard; after this has been on a few days it is cleaned off with petrol, and the 
acetic acid used again. This routine has to be kept up for months. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA-CEREAL AND HAY CROPS, 

1916 - 17 . 


Wheat, 43,830,972bush. (average, 15.85bush.); barley, l,839,692bush. 
(average, 16.99bush.); oats, 3,825,503bush. (average, 11.16bush.). 

The preliminary results of the recent harvest have now been issued 
Ay the Government Statist (Mr. W. L. Johnston), who points out that 
as the statistical year for cereal, dairying, pastoral, horticultural, &c., 
production will in future end on June 30th, the annual collection by 
the police visiting the holdings cannot be made till that date. Special 
arrangements, however, were made to collect particulars of the cereal 
and hay crops through the post, but the results must be considered 
as preliminary until the annual collection referred to has been com¬ 
pleted. It is not anticipated, however, that it will be necessary to 
materially revise the results now issued. For the purpose of the 
present estimate forms were supplied to 17,427 farmers, and replies 
received front 16,306. The results for the balance of 1,121 outstanding 
have been estimated. Of the total number 15,683 grew wheat, 4,337 
barley, and 8,573 oats. 

Wheat. 

Of wheat, 3,121,574 (3,220,645) acres were sown, a decrease of 
99,071 acres as compared with the previous season. The area was 
distributed as follows:—Grain, 2,765,383 acres; hay, 328,285 acres; 
fed off, 27,906 acres. It is estimated that 43,830,972 (34,134,504) 
bushels of wheat were reaped, an increase of 9,696,468bush. on the 
previous year; the average per acre being 15.85 (12.46) bushels, 
increase 3.39bush. per acre, and 2.59bush. greater than the previous 
highest average of 13.26bush. in 1909-10. The cut of hay, 443,583 
tons, with an average of 1.35 tons per acre, shows a decrease of 310,933 
tons on the record season, 1915-16, but was well up to the average cut. 

Barley. 

The total yield of barley, l,839,692bush., with an average of 
16.99bush. per acre, exceeded the previous record season (1915-16) 
by 142,022bush. Of the total yield l,375,419bush. were returned as 
malting. 

Oats. 

l,825,503bush. were harvested, averaging 11.16bush. per acre. This 
is a decrease of 308,871 bush., and 5.71bush. per acre on the record 
season, 1915-16. The cut of oaten hay, 172,521 tons, averaged 1.15 
tons per acre, and though 119,546 tons below the record yield of 
1915-16, is substantially greater than any previous cut. 

General. 

There appears to be a great increase in the number of crops grown on 
shares. The harvesting weather was most unfavorable? and, combined 
with the shortage of bags and labor at critical periods, resulted in a 
considerable quantity of grain being spoiled in various parts of the 
State. Harvesting was not completed in late districts until the end of 
April. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

CONFERENCE AT WAIKERIE. 

The Murray River Branches of the Agricultural Bureau met in 
conference at Waikerie on May 14th and 15th, and the gathering 
ranks as one of the most successful and instructive conferences that 
has been held. Consideration was given to a number of questions of 
importance to irrigation settlements, and, as is usual, papers were read 
by members of the Branches, and addresses delivered by officers of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Delegates. 

Mr. Binks Williams, chairman of the Waikerie Branch, presided, 
and the following visiting delegates were present:—Kingston-on-Mur- 
ray, Messrs. J. and W. J. Weatherall and J. E. Harrington; Murray 
Bridge, Messrs. R. S. Bell, J. Commyns, W. Fletcher, G. Lane, and 
E. Nelson; Mypolonga, Messrs. G. Horner, M. Rayner, and G. 
Wiadrowski; Ramco, Mr. J. G. Odgers; Renmark, Messrs. G. 
Agars, F. H. Basey, F. Cole, M. B. Geneste, F. Hooper, W. E. Mus- 
pratt, R. Nuttal, L. Pitt, H. S. Taylor, M. Tayler, and W. H. Waters; 
Berri, Messrs. W. Lewis, W. Padman, N. Cock, C. Harris, and C. 
Hounslow. In the absence of the Commissioner of Crown Lands 
(Hon. C. Goode), who was detained in Melbourne, Mr. G. Jeffrey 
(Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board) represented the Department 
of Agriculture, and there were also present the Director of Agriculture 
(Professor A. J. Perkins), Mr. G. Quinn (Government Horticultural 
Instructor), and Mr. H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary to the Advisory 
Board). 

Welcoming the Visitors. 

The Chairman, in his opening address, extended a cordial welcome 
to the visitors, and said that he was gratified to see so many present. 
Previous conferences had been very successful, and he was convinced 
that that would be a successful conference also. He regretted that 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands (Hon. C. Goode) was unable to be 
present, as he was delayed in Melbourne. The Director of Irrigation 
(Mr. S. McIntosh) had wired his regret that, owing to indisposition, he 
would be unable to attend the conference. He (the speaker) felt 
sure that their sympathies would go out to Mr. McIntosh, who was 
confined to his bed. 

Mr. A. E. Ross, on behalf of the Waikerie District Council, said that 
he was pleased to welcome the visitors to their town. Personally he 
had felt that the importance of the Bureau had not been properly 
appreciated. But he was sure that these producers 9 parliaments were 
of greater value to the State than a great many people realized. For¬ 
tunately they had a good Department of Agriculture in the State. He 
urged that two matters which must be given attention were the in¬ 
crease in production, and the extension of their work in the direction 
which would lead them to become more efficient. He was convinced 
that conferences of the kind they were now holding could not but 
prove beneficial to the producers of the State. 
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Mr. J. G. Odgers (Rameo) thanked the Waikerie Branch for having 
given his Branch the privilege of extending a welcome to the visitors. 
The Rameo Branch was the oldest in the district, and with the excep¬ 
tion of Remnark, he believed that; the Rameo Branch of the Bureau 
was the oldest on the river. Mr. Odgers briefly traced the history of 
the district from the old village settlements to the present, and con¬ 
tended that the early settlements had caused the Governments to turn 
their attention to the advantages of settlement on the Murray River. 

Pertinent Points. 

Mr. G. Jeffrey (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board), in declar¬ 
ing the conference open, said that he desired to personally apologise 
for the absence of the Minister, who had been called to attend, with the 
Premier, at Melbourne, in connection with the wheat scheme. He 
referred to the fact that there were 190 Branches of the Bureau, repre¬ 
senting 5,000 members, who were represented at the front by about 
10 per cent, of their numbers. He urged members to do all they 
could, despite depleted numbers, to keep the Branches going until 
their comrades returned from the war with honors. He went on to 
speak of Major Johnston’s report on the river, and touching on irriga¬ 
tion, said that though in dried fruits they had caught up to the de¬ 
mand, he was convinced that after the war such a new set of conditions 
would be evolved as would lead to a greater demand for their pro¬ 
ducts. He was satisfied that in the near future there would be half 
a million people settled on the river, and by the system of preference, 
and the shutting out of their strongest competitors, there would be 
an unlimited market for their products. But they would have to in¬ 
crease their production, and pursue a vigorous policy by the adaption 
of other and more perfect systems of grading; and if they did that 
he was satisfied that there was a great and glorious future for the 
river settlements. South Australia was singularly fortunate in having 
in its agricultural department so excellent a staff, which was so well 
and capably led by Professor Perkins. (Applause.) He eulogised 
the Agricultural Bureau, and in conclusion stated that he was pleased 
to be present, and in declaring the conference open he wished the 
delegates every success, and a happy and prosperous future for the 
district. 

The Codlin Moth. 

Mr. Harrington (Kingston) said that the codlin moth had made its 
appearance on, he thought, all the holdings in Kingston, and as no 
settler there seemed to understand the matter, he asked for a discussion 
on the subject. < 

Mr. Quinn said that from now on the. insect existed as a caterpillar 
in trees and in crevices of fruit boxes. It developed into a cocoon, 
and gradually developed as similar insects did, and in the blossom 
season the parent moth deposited eggs in the plants, which eventually 
became caterpillars, and entered the fruit. The remedy was to keep 
the trees clean, and to keep bandages of flannel, or even newspapers, 
round the trees, which enabled the grower to gather the caterpillars 
and destroy them. That was the old style; but now the arsenate of 
lead Spray had been found most effective for the purpose of destroying 
the insects at the proper time, which was in the early stages of the 
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caterpillar’s life. The first spray should be given when the blossoms 
fell away from the tree; then a fortnight afterwards, and a third 
spraying a month or six weeks later. That was the method of dealing 
with codlin moth, and with four sprayings, where the work was pro¬ 
perly done, the remedy was effective. 

In reply to a question# Mr. Quinn said that fruit which came into a 
fruit-growing district should be accompanied by a certificate of clean¬ 
liness. If a merely superficial examination of the fruit at the top of 
a case was made, it would not be effective, and even if every apple 
was examined it would not necessarily mean that the moth would be 
detected. 

Mr. Goodehild said that until every person who had an odd tree or 
two was compelled to spray there would be trouble. There was the 
danger from old cases being used for various purposes. 

Several speakers referred to the success of spraying operations, 
and Waikerie growers were advised to procure a plant on the co¬ 
operative principle which could be then used on every orchard. As 
far as Kingston was concerned the settlers were advised to take the 
trouble in hand at once, and if this were done it would be possible to 
keep the moth in check. 

In reply to a question Mr. Quinn said that a late ripening fruit like 
the Rome Beauty required spraying at the end of January. 

Export of Pears. 

Mr. F. II. Basey (Ronmark) submitted the following resolution:— 

4 ‘That this conference of River Murray Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau considers that in view of the large and growing acreage of 
pears planted on the river, the matter of the export of pears is a very 
important one, and desires to emphasize the necessity for the provision 
of more satisfactory refrigerating arrangements (which must be com¬ 
bined with self-registering thermometers) on the carrying steamers.” 
In speaking to the motion, he said that pear export was a most im¬ 
portant matter to men on the river. Some men had talked of pulling 
up their pear trees, but he was a believer in the exportation of pears, 
and his firm had successfully exported the fruit. They had realized 
10s. per case in London, and it cost them 6s. per case to get the fruit 
to London. Other growers with more experience had received 15s. 
per case, and Victoria had done very well in shipping Duchess pears 
to London; consequently he did not see why South Australia should 
not, make a success in the same direction. He understood that a lot 
depended on the ship’s engineer in regard to keeping the pears at the 
requisite temperature on the steamers, and he held that the exporters 
should not be at the mercy of one man. The trouble was that while 
apple exportation had been proved profitable, the exportation of pears 
was still a speculation. It: was certain that pears required to be kept 
at a lower temperature than apples. A “temperature clause” should 
be inserted in every bill of lading, and self-registering thermometers 
should be installed in the refrigerating chambers of the ships. The 
conference should show that it was convinced pears could he carried 
profitably to London, and by carrying the motion they would 
strengthen the hands of the Government. 
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Mr. W. LewiB (Berri), in seconding the motion, said that some 
growers in Berri had suggested pulling up their pears and planting 
currants. There should be some outlet for the pears, and if they 
could solve the question of export, all would be well, as there was no 
doubt that the fruit could be grown. 

Mr. Quinn referred to a conference of growers in Melbourne, who- 
had waited on the Minister for the Navy (Mr. Jensen), who had as¬ 
sured them that a clause would be included in the bills of lading of 
ships controlled by his department to provide for a temperature being 
kept at a degree which would be suitable for the fruit. There was a 
large market in Europe for the pear. Until the growers arranged 
for the cool storage of pears at the wharf, and the conveyance in 
properly constructed railway vans was provided for, there would 
always be doubt about the successful exportation of pears. They might 
rave at steamship companies, but there were faults to be remedied a 
little nearer home. 

Citrus Growers’ Association. 

Mr. Cole (Renmark) moved—“That in the opinion of this con¬ 
ference the time lias arrived when a citrus growers’ association should 
be formed.” Growers had been obtaining good prices for Washing¬ 
ton navels, but the time was coming when they would not get these 
prices. He contended that there was a necessity for central packing 
sheds, where the fruit could be packed and graded systematically. An 
English firm had advised him that a better system of packing was; 
necessary, and he held that they must take steps in the direction of 
keeping up the continuity of supplies to the overseas market with a 
certain number of cases of fruit, irrespective of the requirements of 
the local market. It was admitted that the properly graded and well- 
packed fruit commanded the highest prices. 

Mr. Ross (Waikerie) seconded the motion, but urged that if they 
paid attention to the Australian market at present they would have 
enough to do. It had to be realized that they would have to be con¬ 
tent to get 6s. per case for Washington navels at the orchard, and it 
should be arranged that river oranges could always be obtained in the 
market, and not have, as at present, a glut one week and nothing the 
next. The great thing was to regulate the supply in accordance with 
the demand. He thought the various settlements could get together 
and make arrangements to supply the markets and avoid gluts. A lot 
of money had been lost through haphazard systems having been fol¬ 
lowed, but when the increased quantities of oranges were available 
they would have to have system. If they did this, then he was satisfied 
that it would pay them to dispose of Washington navels at 6s. the case 
at the orchard. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ross (Waikerie) moved—“That steps be taken in each irriga¬ 
tion settlement on the river to appoint committees to consider the for¬ 
mation of a citrus growers’ association, to draw up suggestions and 
exch|pge views with one another, with a view to the organization of an 
association as early as possible; and, further, that, the Renmark 
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Branch be requested to invite the co-operation of Curlwoa and Mil- 
dura.' 9 Mr. W. Lewis (Berri) seconded the motion, and urged that 
the committee should be formed at once. Mr. Cock (Berri), Mr. 
Waters (Renmark), and Mr. Taylor (Renmark) supported the motion. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

A Greater Range of Produce. 

Mr. A. E. Ross (Waikerie) urged that steps be taken to look after 
the interests of growers in regard to the overseas markets in respect 
to dried fruits. With preference within the Empire, they would have 
a great market in Canada, England, and the other Dominions, and all 
they needed was a preference of a penny. Then there was the question 
of wine grapes, and he felt that there was a great future for the river 
settlements in this direction. If the Government erected wineries and 
leased them to the settlers, it would be well; but if the Government 
would not do that, the settlers would have to combine and provide 
them for themselves. Then there was the question of canning the 
fruit, for which there was a large and growing demand for the high- 
quality article for Sydney, Melbourne, and India. He did not think 
that dried apricots and peaches were attractive looking, and he pre¬ 
ferred the properly canned article. lie thought they would get good 
returns from tobacco growing. Another payable proposition was 
linseed, grown on the unirrigated sandy soils, which would grow the 
best linseed that could be produced. From the figures he had been 
given he was convinced that linseed raising was a better proposition 
for the small man than wheat. Canary seed was also a payable pro¬ 
position, and he was informed that little expense was necessary beyond 
the ordinary implements of the farm. 

Mr. Francis (Waikerie) moved—“That this conference respectfully 
requests the Government to experiment with lines now imported into 
Australia, such as linseed, canary seed, prunes, tobacco, and figs; such 
experiments to be carried out at Berri, under the supervision of the 
Renmark and Berri Branches, or at Mypolonga, under the supervision 
of the Murray Bridge and lower river Branches, on the same lines as 
wheat-growing tests are carried out at present. ’ ’ Mr. II. S. Taylor, in 
■seconding the motion, said that cotton in small lots, linseed, and 
tobacco could be grown on the river. Mr. Shields (Renmark) said 
that he had experience in Glasgow of linseed which came from the Ar¬ 
gentine, and was crushed and the oil used for cattle cake. They re¬ 
ceived from £17 to £58 a ton for the oil, but when it got to the higher 
prices the Japanese sent in Soya bean oil, which was largely used. He 
did not know whether they could grow the linseed and compete with 
Glasgow with the high rate of wages which ruled in Australia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Government Steamer with Dairy Plant. 

Mr. W. Francis (Waikerie) moved—“That the Government be asked 
to take into consideration the question of providing a steamer fitted up 
with a butter-making plant, and also cool storage accommodation for 
butter, cheese, mutton, and pork.” He said that sheep, lambs, and 
pigs could be slaughtered at the irrigation colonies and forwarded by 
such a steamer to townships along the Paringa, Loxton, Waikerie, and 
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Morgan railway lines. Settlers could deliver cream to the boat to be 
made into butter and forwarded to any part of the State. At present 
surplus butter has to be forwarded to the city and sold at pastry 
prices. In the district from Swan Reach to Mannuin some years ago 
settlers were only receiving from 6d. to 8d. per lb. for their butter at 
the best. A steamer was put on by Captain Randell to run regular 
weekly trips, with a time table for each landing, and the settlers started 
forwarding their cream to city factories, and received from Is. to 
Is. 2d. per lb.; and during the dry nineties those settlers were able 
to make a living on their holdings, the extra 4d. to 6d. per lb. making 
a large increase in their weekly income. The Government were open¬ 
ing up a large area of fresh land for irrigation, and if facilities were 
provided, lucerne growing for dairying and lamb raising would pay 
well on the upper river. 

Mr. F. H. Basey (Renmark) seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 

Canning and Jam Factory. 

Mr. J. B. Murdoch (Waikerie) moved—“That the Government be 
asked to take into consideration the question of establishing canning, 
pulping, and jam factories along the river. ’ ’ 

Mr. W. Francis ( Waikerie) seconded the motion. 

Mr. Beverley said there was a great deal to be said for the motion, 
as there was a great demand for canned fruit. He had for the last two 
years dealt with the apricot and pear crops by pulping. 

Mr. A. E. Ross said the question of canning was out of the question 
this year, but if they could pulp the fruit, so much the better. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Manuring Orchards. 

Mr. W. R. Lewis (Berri) introduced the question of manuring 
orchards. 

Mr. Quinn said he had to confess that he knew little about the sub¬ 
ject, but if they desired information relative to the various properties 
of different manures he could be of assistance to them. But he under¬ 
stood that w T as not what was required. At the experimental orchard 
at Blackwood manure plots had been conducted, and records had been 
made. Where superphosphate and bonedust had been used there had 
been increased growth in the trees, increased fruit yields, and a de¬ 
crease in bitter pit in apples. But he urged that some patience must 
be observed, and they must wait until they had had', say, a dozen crops 
before they could arrive at any definite idea. In California the experi¬ 
ments indicated that there was nothing to equal old farmyard manure. 
He believed that the Government intended to give him the manage¬ 
ment of the experimental work at Berri, and he intended to carry out 
experiments in the direction of manuring. (Applause). He thought 
that the sandy soils were deficient in potash. 

Mr. Waters (Renmark) said that as the result of placing manures 
(including gypsum) on a nine-acre plot of currants, he had increased 
th£ yield of currants from 5 tons to 18 tons, 

Mr. Muspratt (Renmark) said that he usually used superphosphate, 
blood manure, and potash, and had obtained good results. The 
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trouble had been for some time to get blood manure. The fruit that 
had had the benefit of potash would be found to weigh heavier than 
the fruit not so treated. He had had excellent results also with green 
manuring with peas. He planted a bushel and a half to the acre, and 
used a cwt. of superphosphate with them. 

in reply to questions from Mypolonga, Mr. Quinn said that nitro¬ 
genous manures such as blood manures, or blood and bone, were useful 
to stimulate young trees. But if they could get sufficient farmyard 
manure, a barrowful to each tree might be used. In regard to two- 
year-old citrus trees, 11b. to 2lbs. of the mixture he had mentioned was 
a suitable quantity, and the fertiliser could be applied in accordance 
with the irrigation periods. Spraying was effective against brown 
scale on citrus trees if used at the right, time. The best time to spray 
was when the scale started to spread, and the presence of these pests 
was the best indication when to spray, as the pests seemed to breed and 
increase the year round. He did not think he could support the carry¬ 
ing out of manure tests on private blocks. During the past five years 
the average importation of dried fruits into South Australia was 
tons of prunes and 7 J tons of figs. 

In reply to another question, Mr. Quinn said that he did not con¬ 
sider that black or brown scale was sufficiently serious to warrant fumi¬ 
gation. The spray pump was all that was necessary. 

Mr. Muspratt said that when planting young orange trees he had 
always used a handful of bone super, lie thought also that where, 
as at Mypolonga, they had to put cover crops in, that it was necessary 
to manure the second year, lie thought that it was advisable before 
planting citrus trees to dip them in a weak kerosine emulsion. 

In reply to a further question, Mr. Quinn advised growers to place 
back in the soil all the potash they could by the burning of cuttings 
and other matter taken out of the ground. 

Mr. Quinn said they had five varieties of Capri figs, and at Black¬ 
wood and on the Adelaide Plains they found that the variety known as 
Podings No. 3, fulfilled all requirements. The trees would improve, 
and carry over the over-wintering figs, which contained the eggs of 
the wasps, which, as they developed, entered the heavy spring crop of 
figs and laid eggs, which developed into the insect about the time of 
the blossoming of the Smyrna figs, which only fruited once. He had 
Caprified all the varieties of figs, and was now raising seedlings. He 
thought there were other figs which would improve with drying as 
well as the Smyrna. He did not see why we should not grow drying 
figs, as the samples sent him by Mr. Allan had been as good as any 
imported dry fig he had seen. 

It was resolved to hold the next conference at Berri in May, 1918. 
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POTATO WILT. 

SOUTH-EASTERN CROP AFFECTED. 

Professor T. G. B. Osborn, M.Sc., recently paid a visit to Mount 
Gambier and the surrounding district, for the purpose of examining 
the potato wilt, which was affecting the crops of the district. As a 
result of this visit, the Professor has supplied the following report to 
the Director of Agriculture:— 

I have to report that, as requested, I visited Mount Gambier during 
the Easter recess to examine the potato wilt, specimens of which had 
been sent me by Orchard Inspector Fowler. 

I found the site of the original outbreak to be three small contiguous 
plots, perhaps two or three acres altogether, situated at O.B. Flat. 
The disease was confined to one spot when first noticed some 14 days 
prior to my visit. On April 6th almost the whole area was affected. 

Unfortunately shortly before my visit a sharp frost had damaged 
many of the potato tops in the district. It was not possible to deter^ 
mine whether all the dead tops observed were damaged by this wilt. 
I believe not, though a few suspicious plants were noted in a paddock 
about half a mile away from the original outbreak The frost had 
been severe upon the Departmental experimental plots at Mount Gam * 
bier, and nothing could be made out there. 

On March 2nd last Mr. Alcock had sent me a wilted potato from 
Rendelsham, but the specimen arrived in the vacation, and was useless 
when received. He and Mr. Fowler were, therefore, anxious for me 
to visit Rendelsham, as I was in the district. On the 7th instant, then, 
in company of Messrs. Fowler and Alcock, I went to Millicent, and 
thence to Rendelsham and Mount Hope. At Rendelsham the frost had 
destroyed the tops completely, while the potato plots I saw at Mount 
Hope seemed free of the wilt. The visit, however, was very instruc¬ 
tive, and I was greatly struck by the extraordinary growth of Solanum 
nignm (local name “blackberry”) upon the plots at Rendelsham. I 
have never seen any weed so thick. I understand that the local soil 
conditions are such that cultivation is impossible once the crop is in, 
so that a weed flourishes unchecked. But the luxuriant growth of 
such a perfectly useless weed must be detrimental to the area. 

Symptoms op Wilt. 

There is a sickly discoloration of the leaves, which later become 
flaccid. a Subsequently the stem is involved, the main haulms standing 
erect, the rest of the aerial parts wilting and becoming brown. 
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Fungi. 

Amongst the fungi present in the original specimens there was a 
copious growth of Verticillium Albo-atrum. It is considered to be a 
harmful pathogenic organism by American and German workers upon 
wilt fungi, though rather neglected by British pathologists. The 
symptoms are similar to those observed. After destroying the tops 
Verticillium passes into the vascular region of the tuber and hibernates 
there. No rot is produced, as by Fusarium, but there is a discolora¬ 
tion of the veins at the heel end. I collected several tubers with a 
discoloration at the vascular end. Amongst the other fungi present 
was an undetermined species of Phoma. This genus of fungi con¬ 
tains some very important parasites, but I know of no species attack¬ 
ing potatoes that produces such a wilt. Culture experiments upon 
these fungi are proceeding, upon which I will report later. 

Conclusions. 

In concluding, I should like to state that though this disease is at 
present in an almost negligible amount, the damage that it has done 
is sufficient to show that serious results might be anticipated were it 
to spread. At present I know of no other outbreak. There is every 
reason to fear a spread if the tubers at O.B. Flat are used as seed. 
The crop will, no doubt, be marketable, but many small-sized tubers 
may be expected owing to the premature death of the tops. There 
may be an inclination to sell these for seed, and, in my opinion, it is 
desirable to prevent this. 

It may be that another year, with a different rainfall, the disease 
will not manifest itself to the same degree. It is hardly safe to risk 
this. Wilt fungi are soil-infecting fungi, and the Americans, who 
have suffered severely from them, found them difficult to combat. It 
seems important, therefore, to check this wilt disease in as early stage 
as possible. 


PADDY MELON. 


[By F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary 

Lecturer.] 

The name paddy melon is given to various melon-like plants in 
South Australia, but the one generally indicated is the small, rough- 
fruited one, Cucumis myriocarpus . The next most common one is a 
degenerate pie melon, Citrullus vulgaris . 

Though horses and other stock are very fond of both fruit and vines, 
they are indigestible, on account of the hardness of the rind, seeds, and 
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stems, which resist the gastric juice of the horse, and are passed into 
the small intestine in an unprepared condition when eaten in quantity. 
Here they set up violent irritation and produce pain and diarrhoea. 

This is due to the violent action upon the muscles of the bowel coats 
by two glucosides contained in them, especially in the small one: these, 
eolocynthin and elaterin, produce violent contractions of the bowels, 
often resulting in knotting and twisting of those organs. If the 
material is passed into the large bowels, these glucosides may be broken 
up, but the indigestible fibre soon brings about mechanical stoppage. 
Enteritis ensues in either case, and is followed by death. 

: A correspondent of logical mind Inquires if the blindness attributable 
to paddy melon has ever been sheeted home to the plant; he also asks 
why cattle, which seem equally as fond as horses of the plant, do not 
suffer from eating it. 

The answer lies in the recognition of certain physiological facts and 
chemical research. Such glucosides are in an ordinary way broken up 
in the macerating processes which occur in the ruminants’ stomachs, 
and if not their action on the bowels is helpful in quickly removing 
the softened indigestible fibrous matter. So that the specific poisonous 
action is much modified. 

The blindness has been experimentally produced by both eolocynthin 
and elaterin, which, in addition to their irritating action on the mucous 
membrane of the bowels, have a similar action on that of the neighbor¬ 
hood of the eyes, and a specific irritating effect on the retina. Colo- 
cynthin, in addition, is known to produce opacity of the cornea and 
lens, and by one school of medicine is used in the latter condition in 
the human being. In India similar plants containing this toxic pro¬ 
perty are a frequent cause of blindness in young cattle. 

Treatment is much more effective when of a preventive nature, that 
is when possible to have the stomach fairly full of digestible food, such 
as bran and chaff, before horses go on to the melons; but as this is 
not always possible, curative treatment has to be adopted, and brisk 
purging with aloes 6 drams to 8 drams, given as physic balls, has been 
found to have good effect. The action of the aloes is two-fold—aloin 
counteracts the other two glucosides, and hastens the evacuation of 
the bowels; but as these are in a very excitable condition, it is advis¬ 
able to give sedatives as well, such as chlorodyne, or, better, chloroform 
in the way of spirits of chloroform, |oz. to loz. This drug has a 
specific effect in breaking down the glucosides. In addition, local 
treatment may be adopted to the eyes in the early stages. This con¬ 
sists of a sedative lotion, such as belladonna or laudanum, used as 
fomentations frequently, or more readily the alkaloids atropine or 
morphia may he used as ophthalmic tabloids, inserted under the eyelids 
two or three times daily, till the acute symptoms have passed, and then 
the daily application of a lotion consisting of 2gr. of nitrate of silver 
to the ounce of distilled water, a few drops of the lotion being syringed 
into the eyes. An after course of 10 drops tr. nux vomica in a little 
honey 6n the tongue morning and evening for a week is beneficial 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORTS. 


By W. J. Spaffokd, Superintendent Experimental Work. 


3.—BOOBOROWIE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

Manager: Mr. F. E. Waddy. 

This farm is situated 120 miles north of Adelaide, and contains 1,344 
acres and has an altitude of 1,200ft. to 2,000ft. It consists of two 
blocks, one, the old North Booborowie homestead, is “high” land 
running to the highest point in Brown ; s Hill Range, and contains 1,046 
acres; the other bJock (No. 478) contains 298 acres of comparatively 
level land, which, in times of heavy rains, is flooded by the Tumela 
Creek, and is two miles from the homestead. This farm is situated in 
the centre of a very good district, which contains land suitable for 
cereal-growing, lucerne-growing without artificial irrigation, and really 
good grazing land not arable. Unfortunately, this farm does not in¬ 
clude any of the first-class lucerne-growing land, of which many thou¬ 
sands of acres are to be found in the district, and as the raising of 
lucerne under these conditions is as yet in its infancy, possibly useful 
experiments in this particular line are impossible to us for the want 
of some of this land. 

The Season 1916. 

The year opened wdth but little rain, the first four months only pro¬ 
ducing 1.12in., while the average for the period at this farm is 2.71in. 
The scarcity of rain in the early part of the year was very soon made 
up, however, as May gave 1.62in., which is a little above the average, 
and this put the soil into good seeding condition; June yielded 4.01in., 
with the average at 2.55in.; July, 3.36in., against 1.96in.; and August 
4.42in., when the average is but 1.95in. The period June-August 
totalled 11.79in., whereas the average for that period is only 6.46in.; 
and for the first eight months of the year 14.54in. were recorded, com¬ 
pared to 10.63in. average for the period. During September the rain 
eased, and only 1.86in. fell, whilst the average is 2.20in. This steady¬ 
ing up was a great advantage to crops, as in many places the land 
had been more or less waterlogged for three months, and it now had 
its chance to drain and become warm. During October and November 
a large amount of rain, comparatively to the average for these two 
months, fell, 4.42in. being recorded as against 2.72in. for the average. 
December also exceeded the average very considerably, and brought 
the total for the year up to 22.41in., whilst the average is but 16.42in., 

B 
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and not only was the total fall high, but 90 per cent, of it was “useful” 
rain (April-November), when the average percentage of “useful” to 
total rain at this farm is 84 per cent. The table following sets out 
in detail the monthly falls secured at this farm, together with the 
means since 1900:— 

Rainfall Distribution at Booborowie, 1900-1916. 



Means, 

1900- 

1909. 

; l 

1910. 

1 1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Means, 

1900- 

1916. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 1 

In. 

January. 

0-55 

0-33 

0*38 

I 0-19 

0-06 

0-21 

0-49 

0-31 

0-44 

February. 

0-48 

003 

1-20 

0-81 

0-35 

0-07 

— 

0-04 

0-43 

March. 

0-52 

400 

0-73 

0-67 

2-96 

0-11 

— 

0*19 

0-82 

April. 

1-42 

— 

0-15 

0-07 

0-07 

0-67 

1-59’ 

0-58 ! 

1-02 

May . 

1-49 

1-84 

2-20 

0-21 

0-27 

1-34 

2-37 

1-63 , 

1-46 

June.. 

2-64 

1-89 

2-92 

3-42 

0-73 

0-51 

3-40 

4-01 

2-55 

Julv . 

1-92 

3-13 

2-1.0 

211 

0-83 

M3 

1-56 

3-36 

1*96 

August. 

1-92 

1-25 

0-73 

2-22 

2-99 

0-10 

2-22 i 

4-42 

1-95 

September. 

2-06 

4-37 

1-59 

1-89 

3-32 i 

0-45 

3-34 

1-86 

2-20 

October . 

1-74 

1-72 

0-81 

Ml 

1-66 

0-45 

1-22 

2-41 

1-58 

November. 

0-95 

1-08 

0-24 

2-17 

0-99 

3-14 

0-25 

2-01 

1-14 

December . 

0-69 

0-01 

2-30 

0-63 

0-84 

1-58 

0-70 

1-59 

0-89 

Total . 

Total “ Useful ” rain 

16-37 

20-25 

15-41 

15-50 1 

i 

15-07 

9-76 

17-14 

22-41 

16-42 

(April-November) j 

14-14 

15-28 

10-74 

13-20 

10-86 

7-79 

15-95 

20-28 

1385 


Distribution of 4 ‘Useful” Rainfall. 

The total rain that falls in a year influences crops grown, but in this 
direction the “useful” rain (April to November) plays a greater part, 
and still more so does the distribution of this rain. For the purpose 
of clearly seeing the distribution of the “useful” rainfall, the season 
is divided into four periods—seeding, winter, spring, and early summer 
—and the rainfall for each of these periods shown. In the following 
table the distribution of the “useful” rainfall on the above plan will 
be found, together with the means since 1900 

Distribution of “ Useful ” Rainfall at Booborowie , 1916, with Means 

since 1900. 



1916. 

Means, 

1900-1916. 


In. 

In. 

Seeding rains (April-May). 

. .. 2.21 

2.48 

Winter rains (June-July). 

. .. 7.37 

4.51 

Spring rains (August-October). 

. .. 8.69 

5.73 

Early summer rains (November) .. . 

. .. 2.01 

1.14 

Total 4 i Useful , ’ rain. 

. .. 20.28 

13.86 


The above table shows seeding rains to be just about average at 
2.21in.; -the winter rains, with 7.37in., are much in excess of the 
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average for the farm; so also are spring rains, with 8.69in. Pro¬ 
vided that some rain falls in November, it is the quantity of rain dis¬ 
tributed over the first three periods that mainly affects crops, so that 
big rains in early summer are not wanted. This year 2in. fell, as 
against the average of a little over lin. With a rainfall distribution 
as shown at this farm, it would be almost impossible to get other than 
heavy crops with the ordinary South Australian farming practice. 
The seeding rains were good, and not too heavy, thus giving every 
chance to kill weeds, and to germinate well all seed put in during the 
period. The winter rains were on the heavy side, and consequently 
delayed seeding, but being plentiful, assured growth to crops in places 
not liable to becoming waterlogged. Spring rains were again heavy, 
and so safeguarded all late-sown crops, and tended generally to pro¬ 
duce much growth. These spring rains were accompanied by excep¬ 
tionally cool weather, and were followed by heavy early summer rains 
and more cool weather, with the result that all crops were very coarse 
and rank. This would have been all right had we experienced ordinary 
summer weather from then on; but it was not to be, for in December 
more rain fell, accompanied by cool weather and heavy winds, with 
the inevitable result on heavy crops—most of them lodged, some until 
they were flat, and others shelled their grain very badly. The con¬ 
tinued rains and the cool weather delayed the ripening of all the 
varieties, and interfered with harvesting operations to such an extent 
that quite half of the grain of some varieties was lost through lodging 
and shelling. Despite the harvest troubles, the past season easily 
proved a record for this farm. 

Crops. 

Other than in the rotation experimental plots, and some mustard, 
the only crops grown consisted of the cereals, of which some were 
used for hay. 

Mustard .—In field No. 5 about 16 acres were ploughed by July 6th 
and worked down, and on July 7th 51bs. of white mustard seed was 
broadcasted to the acre and harrowed in. This crop, owing to the 
excessive wet and cold, did not make remarkable growth, and the 
whole area only carried sheep equivalent to 5,348 sheep-days, or 334£ 
sheep-days to the acre, which is less than one sheep to the acre for 
the year—a very poor return for a sown crop. 

Ray Crops .—Both wheat and oats were grown for hay. In field 
No. 1, which carried wheat in 1915, and which was ploughed and cul¬ 
tivated during May 10th to May 16th, and harrowed from May 13th 
to May 17th, a piece of the block was rolled on May 16th. Between 
May 13th and May 17th about 21 acres were drilled in with Calcutta 
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oats—about 3 acres at 821bs. seed per acre, and 18 acres at 751bs. per 
acre—and lcwt. superphosphate per acre. The whole of the area was 
harrowed after seeding. 

The block of these oats was cut for hay, and the 21.17 acres cut 
produced 58 tons 4cwts., for an average of 2 tons 14cwts. llOlbs. 

Part of field No. 8 (about acres) was ploughed in June, after 
having carried oats in 1915, cultivated, and harrowed immediately, 
then seeded with King's Red wheat, at the rate of 961 bs. seed and lcwt. 
superphosphate per acre; the piece was then harrowed. The area 
cut for hay—3.60 acres—gave 9 tons, or an average of 2 tons lOcwts. 
per acre. 

Some 13.16 acres of wheat headlands were cut, and produced 42 tons 
lOcwts., at an average of 3 tons 4cwts. 661bs. to the acre. This made 
the total wheat cut 16.76 acres, which gave 51 tons lOcwts., for an 
average of 3 tons lcwt. 511bs. to the acre. The hay cut is shown in 
the following table:— 


Hay Cut, Booborowie, 1916. 




Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 



Acres. 

T. C. Ij. 

T. C. L. 

Oaten ha.y . 

.... 21.17 

58 4 0 

2 14 110 

Wheaten hay .. .. 

. . . . 16.76 

51 10 0 

3 1 51 


Total hay cut . 

. 37.93 

109 14 0 

2 17 94 

The hay returns obtained at this farm have been kept since 1912, 

and in 

the table below these will be found, with the 

mean yield for 

the period 1912-1916: 

:— 




Hay Returns , Booborowie, 1912-1916. 



Total 

“Useful” 


Yield 

Year 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. Area 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 


In. 

In, Acres, 

T. C. L. 

T. C. L. 

1912 .. 

.... 15.50 

13.20 70.00 

132 5 0 

1 18 88 

1913 .. 

.... 15.07 

10.86 76.00 

109 14 0 

1 8 97 

1914 .. 

.... 9.76 

7.79 — 

Failure 

— 

1915 .. 

.... 17.14 

15.95 52.27 

144 15 0 

2 15 43 

1916 .. 

.... 22.41 

20.28 37.93 

109 14 0 

2 17 94 

Means 

.. . 15.98 

13.62 — 

.— 

1 16 20 


Oat Crops .—The oats grown in field No. 1 were sown for the double 
purpose of cutting for hay or leaving for grain; as things turned out, 
the whole of it was cut for hay. This proceeding only left for grain 
oats that were sown on experimental plots. Of these, Scotch Grey oats 
from .875 acres yielded at the rate of 49bush. 211bs., and Calcutta oats 
from 3.352 acres at the rate of 28bush. 201bs. These together make 
a total Qf 138bush. 331bs. harvested from 4.23 acres for an average 
yield of 32bush. 331bs. to the acre. 
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The oat yields received at this farm since 1913 are to be found in 
the table below:— 

Oat Returns, Booborowie, 1913-1916. 


Total 4 ‘ Useful ” Total Yield 

Year. Rainfall. Rainfall. Area. Yield. per Acre. 

In. In. Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

1913 . 15.07 10.86 54.00 1,394 13 32 11 

1914 . 9.76 7.79 — Failure — 

1915 . 17.14 15.95 75.47 2,410 20 31 38 

1916 . 22.41 20.28 4.23 338 33 32 33 


Means. 16.09 13.72 — — 24 10 


Barley Crops .—Field No. 8 carried a crop of oats in 1915, and was 
ploughed from June 13th to June 19th, and harrowed from June 16th 
to June 19th in front of the drill. From June 16th to June 19th 
Cape barley was drilled in on 33£ acres of this field, at the rate of 
60ibs. seed with lewt. superphosphate to the acre, and the whole block 
was immediately harrowed. Good weather was experienced whilst this 
field was being seeeded, and rain fell shortly after the operations were 
completed. Of this block 31.77 acres were harvested for grain, and 
produced 980bush. 101bs., for an average of 30bush. 431bs. per acre. 
Besides this block 4.155 acres of six-rowed barley were harvested for 
grain from experimental plots for a total yield of 139bush. 361bs., and 
an average of 33bush. 31 lbs. per acre. The total barley collected was 
l,119bush. 461bs. from 35.93 acres, and averaged 31bush. 81bs. Last 
year (1915) was the first time that barley was grown for grain, and 
the following table shows the yields for the two seasons:— 

Barley Returns, Booboorome , 1915-1916. 


Total “Useful” Total Yield 

Year. Rainfall. Rainfall. Area. Yield. per Acre. 

In. In. Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

3915 . 17.14 15.95 3.09 108 26 35 6 

1916 . 22.41 20.28 35.93 1,119 46 31 8 


Means .. 19.77 18.11 — — 33 7 

Wheat Crops. —A number of varieties of wheats were grown for 
grain this year, and in every case were sown on well-w r orked fallow 
land. The great majority of the wheats were grown in field No. 13, 
which carried its la-st crop of wheat in 1913, and was left in pasture 
in 1914. The ploughing of the field was done from July 16th to 
September 17th, 1915; it was cultivated from October 7th to October 
19th; again from October 25th to November 5th; again from March 
23rd to April 6th; and finally from May 25th to June 6th. The 
whole field was harrowed immediately after seeding the varieties with 
the drill, which was commenced on May 25th with Yandilla King, and 
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completed on June 6th with King’s Red. The seed used to the acre 
varied from 651bs. to 761bs., but all wheat was sown with lcwt. super¬ 
phosphate to the acre* The only two varieties grown under field con¬ 
ditions away from field No. 13 were Queen Fan and Onas. These 
were sown in field No. 7, which was ploughed in the period July 6th to 
July 15th; cultivated from September 24th to October 2nd; from No¬ 
vember 1st to November 7th; and from May 23rd to June 8th. It 
was harrowed soon after first ploughed—from July 23rd to July 24th, 
and again straight after seeding operations. Part of the Queen Fan 
—about 10| acres—was drilled in on May 24th, and the Onas and the 
remainder of the Queen Fan—about 14 acres—was seeded on June 9th, 
lcwt. superphosphate to the acre being used in each case. The yields 
obtained from the wheat varieties is shown in the table following:— 


Wheat Variety Yields, Booborowie, 1916. 


.. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yiold 





per Acre. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Federation. 

.. .. 32.71 

1,532 

43 

46 

51 

Yandilla King . 

.... 34.25 

1,259 

25 

36 

46 

Onas (No. 7). 

Marshall’s No. 3.. 

.... 1.15 

41 

17 

35 

54 

.... 26.16 

844 

0 

32 

16 

Queen Fan (No. 7). 

.... 21.34 

657 

36 

30 

49 

King’s Red. 

.... 15.70 

447 

41 

28 

31 

Caliph. 

.... 2.78 

76 

48 

27 

38 

Bearded Gluyas. 

.... 6.62 

173 

3 

26 

8 

King’s Red (Selection 7). 

.... 2.80 

69 

51 

24 

57 

Queen Fan. 

.... 2.70 

46 

19 

17 

9 

Basil. 

.... 2.70 

43 

29 

16 

6 

Gluyas . 

.... 2.78 

42 

34 

15 

19 

College Eclipse. 

.... 2.60 

33 

28 

12 

52 

Late Gluyas. 

.... 3.04 

38 

21 

12 

37 

Totals .. .. .. 

.157.33 

5,306 

35 

33 

44 


The yields shown for the individual varieties is no criterion of how 
the varieties grew and the grain they produced, but was a very clear 
demonstration of how poor are our harvesting methods when we have 
good seasons. For instance, the Queen Fan grown In field No. 13 was 
much better in length of growth, individual plants, heads, and number 
of grains in the heads than the Queen Fan in No. 7, and the grain 
was at least of equal quality; yet the block grown in field No. 7, be¬ 
cause it stood up a bit better than the other, yielded 30fbush., whilst 
the better plot in every way gave only 17bush. This applies to all 
of the varieties more or less, and because of faulty harvesting methods 
the average yield of the varieties was 33fbush., when it should have 
been at least 50bush. The above was so practically all over the State; 
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and although the wheat average reached 15.85bush. to the acre, with 
better harvesting methods it would have been much nearer 25bush. to 
the acre. 

To the above wheat must be added that obtained from the experi¬ 
mental plots, to show the farm average for wheat for the season, and 
this is set out below:— 


Wheat Average, Booborowie, 1916. 



Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 
per Acre. 


Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Varieties. 

.157.33 

5,306 35 

33 44 

Experimental plots. 

. 59.34 

2,362 5 

39 48 

Farm average. 

.216.67 

7,668 40 

35 24 


This average yield of 35bush. 241bs. is grand, considering the number 
of varieties grown, and is by a long way the record this farm has col¬ 
lected, being 8bush. higher than the previous record, obtained last 
year, and almost 14bush. above the farm average. The data leading to 
the farm average for wheat from 1912 is shown below in the next 
table:— 

Wheat Returns, Booborowie, 1912-1916. 


Total "Useful” Total Yield 

Year. Rainfall. Rainfall. Area, Yield. per Acre. 

In. In. Acres. Bush, lbs Bush. lbs. 

1912 . 15.50 13.20 180.00 4,645 20 25 48 

1913 . 15.07 10.86 388.75 6,611 53 17 0 

1914 . 9.76 7.79 339.75 990 58 2 55 

1915 . 17.14 15.95 284.28 7,765 2 27 19 

1916 . 22.41 20.28 216.67 7,668 40 35 24 

Means . . 15.98 13.62 — — 21 41 


The yields obtained from the various varieties have been kept since 
1913, and in the following table the behaviour of the main varieties 
is set out:— 

Yields of Wheat Varieties , Booborowie, 1913-1916. 


Means 

1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1913-1916. 

Varieties. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Federation . 26 53 3 43 33 33 46 51 27 45 

Yandilla King. 20 36 1 33 27 55 36 46 21 42 

King’s Bed. 21 49 2 34 28 44 27 58 20 16 

Marshall’s No. 3 . 19 16 2 0 25 50 32 16 19 50 

Gluyas . 18 2 3 16 27 18 15 19 15 59 

Queen Fan. — — 35 46 29 17 — 

Bearded Gluyas. — — 29 28 26 8 — 


Farm averages .... 17 0 2 55 27 19 35 24 20 39 


Total rainfall. 15.07in. 9.76in. 17.14in. 22.41in. ~16.09in. 

“ Useful ” rainfall . 10.86in. 7.79in. 15.95in. 20.28in. 13.72in. 


Experimental Plots. 

In 1915 a block of land was divided up into several series of rota¬ 
tion plots, and as only two crops have been grown on these plots, the 
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returns are little more than yields of cereals with dressings of super¬ 
phosphate. Below will be found the results obtained from these plots 
during 1915 and 1916:— 


Rotation Plots, Sooborowie, 1915-1916. 







Mean 

riot. 

1915 Treatment. 

1916 Treatment. 

Wheat 

Yield 




per Acre. 

per 






Acre. 




B. 

lbs. 

B. 

lbs. 


Series I. 






i 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

30 

28 

- 

- 

2 

Wheat: 2cwfcs. super. 

Bare fallow. 

29 

42 

30 

5 


Series II. 






3 

Sorghum . 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

31 

20 

- 

- 

4 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

Sorghum . 

34 

44 

33 

2 


Series III. 







A. 






5 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat without manure ... 

28 

45 



6 

Wheat without manure ... 

Pasture . 

29 

5 



7 

Pasture . 

Bare fallow. 


— 

28 

55 


B. 






8 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat : Jcwt. super . 

37 

47 



9 

Wheat: £cwt. super. 

Pasture . 

37 

9 



10 

Pasture . 

Bare fallow. 

_ 

_ 

37 

28 

11 

C. 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat : lewt. super. 

39 

17 



12 

Wheat : lewt. super. 

Pasture . 

38 

51 



13 

Pasture . 

Bare fallow. 



39 

4 


D. 






14 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat : 2cwts. super. 

39 

30 



15 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

Pasture . 

37 

6 



10 

Pasture . 

Bare fallow. 



38 

18 


E. 






17 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat: 3cwts. super. 

40 

0 



18 

Wheat: 3cwts. super. 

Pasture . 

39 

40 



19 

Pasture . 

Bare fallow.. 

- 

— 

39 

50 


Series IV. 

, 






A. 






20 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

43 

40 



21 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

Barley : lewt. super. 

37 

37 



22 

Barley : lewt. super. 

Bare fallow. 

_ 

_ 

40 

38 


B. 






23 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

42 

25 



24 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

Oats : lewt. super.. 

34 

0 



25 

Oats ! lewt. super. ...... 

Bare fallow.....'. 



38 

12 


C. 






26 

Bare fallow.. 

Wheat : 2cwts. super. 

42 

41 



27 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

Pea? : lewt super. 

36 

24 



28 

# Peas : lewt. super. 

Bare fallow.. 

* 


39 

32 
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Rotation Plots, Booborowie, 1915-1916—continued. 


Plot. 

1916 Treatment. 

1916 Treatment. 

Wheat 
per Acre. 

Mean 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 




B. lbs. 

B. lbs. 


Series IV. 






D. 





29 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat : 2owts. super. 

44 

54 


30 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

Rape : lcwt. super. 

31 

52 


31 

Rape : lcwt. super. 

Bare fallow. 

— 


38 23 


Series V. 





32 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat : 2cwts. super. 

44 

47 


33 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

Bare fallow. 

34 

52 

39 49 


Series VI. 






A. 





34 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

49 

5 


35 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

Barley : 2cwts. super. 

| 35 

I 


36 

Barley : 2cwts. super. 

Pasture . 

— 



37 

Pasture . 1 

Bare fallow. 

— 


42 3 


B. 





38 

1 Bare fallow. 

Wheat: 2cwts. super. 

48 

42 


39 

Wheat : 2cwts. super. 

Oats : 2cwts. super. 

35 

49 


40 

Oats : 2cwts. super. 

Pasture . 




41 

Pasture . 

Bare fallow. 

— 


42 15 


Series VII. 





42 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat and lueeme : 2cwts. 

33 

47 




super. 




43 

Wheat and lucerne : 2cwts. 

Lucerne. 

33 

37 



super. 





44 

Lucerne. 

Lucerne. 

— 



45 

Lucerne. 

Lucerne. 

_ 



46 

Lucerne. 

Bare fallow. 

_ 


I 33 42 


Series VIII. 





47 

Bare fallow. 

Wheat and Rye Grass : 

47 

30 




2cwts. super. 




48 

Wheat and Rye Grass : 

Rye Grass. 

22 

0 



2cwts. super. 





49 

Rye Grass. 

Rye Grass. 

— 


' 

50 

Rye Grass. 

Bare fallow. 

— 


34 45 


Crops other than Wheat in Rotation Plots . 


Series IV., A— 
Barley: lcwt, super. 


1915. 

Yield per Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

27 47 


1916 . 

Yield per Aero. 
Bush. lbs. 


26 27 


Series IV., B— 
Oats : lcwt. super. 


31 9 33 23. 


Mean 

Yield per Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

27 12 


32 16 


Series VI., A— 

Barley: 2owts. super. . 41 7 34 16 37 36 

Series VI., B. 

Oats: 2cwts. super. 40 20 23 5 31 32 
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Series IV. C.— 

Peas; lewt. superphosphate. In 1915 this crop was harvested for grain, and 
produced 12bush. 421bs. to the acre, but in 1916 it was fed off by sheep, with the 
following result:—From December 11th to 22nd a flock of 146 ewes were on plot, 
and the same flock again from December 25th to 27th, making a total of 1,898 
sheep-days for an area of 1.7214 acres, which equals 3.02 sheep per acre for 365 
days. 

Series IV. D.— 

Rape; lcwt superphosphate. Both in 1915 and 1916 this crop was fed down by 
sheep, with the following results:— 

1915— From October 5th to 13th, 100 sheep; October 16th to 22nd, 507 sheep; 

December 15th to 17th, 350 sheep, which together equals 4,542 sheep- 
days for 1.7214 acres, or a carrying capacity of 7.23 sheep to the acre 
for a year. 

1916— From October 28th to November 3rd, 240 sheep; December 9th to 15th, 

100 sheep; December 29th to January 2nd, 12 sheep, together equal¬ 
ling 2,088 sheep-days for an area of 1.7214 acres, or 3.32 sheep to 
the acre for the year. 

Series VII.— 

Wheat with lucerne and 2cwts. superphosphate. The grazing of the plot Bown as 
above in 1915 was done at one period with a flock of 110 sheep, from November 
7th to 18th, which Is 1,210 sheep-days on 1.6912 acres, and is equivalent to 1.96 
sheep per acre for the year. 

Series VIII.— 

Wheat with rye grass and 2cwts. superphosphate. The grazing of the plot sown 
as above in 1915 was as follows:—50 sheep from October 5th to 7th; 200 sheep 
from October 9th to 10th; 150 sheep from October 17th to 19th; 110 sheep from 
November 3rd to 4th, making a total of 710 sheep-days on 1.6912 acres, and equal 
to 1.15 sheep per acre for the year. 

Seed in Rotation Plots, 1916. 

Wheat—Federation. 751bs per acre 

Barley—Cape. 581bs. per acre 

Oats—Calcutta . 751bs. per. acre 

Peas—Early Dun. lOOlbs. per acre 

Rape—Dwarf Essex. 4£lbs. per acre 

Lucerne—Hunter Eiver . 61bs. per acre 

Eye Grass—Italian .. ... 91bs. per acre 

Sorghum—Early Amber Cane ... .. 71bs. per acre 

Permanent Manurial Plots, Booborowie, 1916 f 
In 1915 a set of permanent manurial plots were surveyed, so that 
the experiments will be conducted on the bare fallow-wheat system, 
and one part was worked as hare fallow that year and cropped this 
year, whilst the other portion was bare-fallowed in 1916. Federation 
wheat was used in all cases, and the results obtained, although only for 
a single season, are comparable one with the other for the particular 
conditions that obtained. 


Plot. Manuring per Acre. Grain per Acre. 

Bush. lbs. 

1. £ewt. superphosphate.. .. .. 36 58 

2. lcwt. superphosphate... 38 57 

3. 2cwts. superphosphate. 39 3 

4. 3cwts. superphosphate. 38 0 

5. No manure .. .. .. ... 32 58 

6. lcwt. superphosphate, Jcwt. nitrate of soda (spring) .. 40 18 

7. 2cwts. superphosphate, Jcwt. nitrate of soda (spring). 40 50 
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Permanent Manurial Plots, Booborowie, 1916 — continued. 

Plot. Manuring per Acre. Grain per Acre. 

. Hush. lbs. 

8. lcwt. superphosphate, Jcwt. sulphate of ammonia (seeding) .. 41 25 

9. 2cwts. superphosphate, Jcwt. sulphate of ammonia (seeding) .. 38 11 

10. lcwt. superphosphate, £cwt, sulphate of potash (seeding) .... 40 50 

11. 2cwts. superphosphate, $cwt. sulphate of potash (seeding) .... 44 1 

12. 2cwts. superphosphate, icwt. sulphate of potash (seeding), £cwt. 

nitrate of soda (spring). 40 34 

13. lcwt. superphosphate. 40 11 

14. No manure. 40 9 

15. lcwt. basic slag. 41 55 

16. 2cwts. basic slag. 42 23 

17. 10 tons farmyard manure. 40 7 

18. 10 tons farmyard manure, 2cwts. superphosphate. 41 44 

19. 10 tons farmyard manure, 2cwts. superphosphate, j|cwt. sulphate 

of potash. 42 5 

20. 2cwts. superphosphate, 4cwts. gypsum. 41 8 

21. 2cwts. superphosphate, 5cwts. lime. 45 58 

22. 2cwts. superphosphate (half at ploughing). 40 40 

23. 2cwts. superphosphate (half at ploughing), Jcwt. nitrate of soda 41 31 


Permanent Cultivation Plots, Booborowie, 1916. 

In 1915 a series of cultivation plots, having as their object different 
methods of treating bare fallow, were commenced, and they carried 
their first crops in 1916. They are worked on bare fallow-wheat 
system, and received 2cwts. superphosphate to the acre. This season 
they all carried Federation wheat, with the following results:— 


Plot. 


Treatment. 

Early Fallow {June-July). 


Yield per Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 


24. Ploughed 6in. deep and harrowed within a few days. Cultivated 

or harrowed whenever weeds or a crust render necessary .. 40 48 

25. Ploughed 6in. deep and left rough throughout the winter. Culti¬ 

vated or harrowed whenever weeds or a crust render 
necessary... 41 4 

26. Ploughed 6in. deep and rolled within a few days, and cultivated 

or harrowed according to circumstances. Cultivated or 
harrowed whenever weeds or a crust render necessary .. 33 25 

27. Ploughed 6in. deep and skim ploughed after first rain. Culti¬ 

vated or harrowed whenever weeds or a crust render 
necessary . 41 1 


Late Fallow {September). 

28. Ploughed 3in. deep and cultivated according to requirements, 

but not rolled. 35 38 

29. Ploughed 6in. deep and heavily rolled the same day as ploughed. 

Cultivated according to requirements. 37 45 

Autumn Ploughing (March or April). 

30. Not bare-f alio wed, but ploughed 4in. deep and immediately 

rolled. Cultivated according to requirements. 35 49 
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Permanent Depth of Ploughing Plots, Booborowie, 1916, 

Besides the above series of cultivation plots, a further series of depth 
of ploughing plots was started at the same time, on the bare fallow- 
wheat system, using 2cwts. superphosphate to the acre with the crop. 
The first crop was grown in 1916, and Federation wheat was used 
throughout the series. 

Plot. Depth of Ploughing. Yield per Acre, 

Bush, lbs, 

81. Ploughed Sin. deep. 40 2 

32. Ploughed 6in. deep. 37 25 

33. Ploughed 9in. deep. 33 54 

34. Ploughed 9in. deep (to be then twice ploughed 3in. before again 

being ploughed 9in.). 33 44 

Cultivation of Growing Cereals Experiment. 

In these experimental plots the cereals wheat, oats, and barley were 
drilled in rows 21in. apart, and the strips between the rows were 
kept loose and free from weeds by cultivation. Account was kept of 
all work done, and the time occupied by each operation, so that the 
extra cost of the working over and above ordinary farm methods can 
be found. 

Cultivation of “Rosewortiiy” Wheat. 

“Roseworthy” wheat was drilled into 1 acre of land in rows 21in. 
apart; lllbs. of seed were used to the acre, and 2cwts. superphosphate. 
This acre plot received two horse-hoeings, one taking 2£ hours and 
the other 2 hours 20 minutes to do, and hand weeding by one lad for 
27 hours. The wheat yielded 31bush. 571bs. for an extra cost of 16s. 4d, 
for the acre, arrived at as follows:—1 horse for 1 day, 2s. 6d.; 1 man 
for 1 day, 9s.; 1 lad for 8 hours, 4s.; less 491bs. seed at Id. per lb. 

Cultivation of 4 ‘Scotch Grey” Oats. 

“Scotch Grey” oats were drilled into 1 acre of land in rows 21in, 
apart; 121bs. of seed were used to the acre, and 2cwts. of superphos¬ 
phate. This acre plot received two horse-hoeings, one taking 2\ hour® 
and the other 2 hours 10 minutes to do; but no hand-hoeing was found 
to be necessary. The oats yielded at the rate of 49bush. 211bs. to the 
acre for an extra cost of 2s. 8d., w T orked out on the same basis as above,, 
but being less 481bs. seed. 

Cultivation of “Short Head” Barley. 

“Short Head” barley was drilled into 1 acre of land in rows 21in. 
apart; 121bs. of seed were used to the acre, and 2cwts. superphosphate. 
This acre plot received two horse-hoeings, one taking 2 hours 20 minute® 
and the,other 2 hours 45 minutes; but no hand-hoeing was necessary. 
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The barley produced 41bush. 361bs. to the acre for an extra cost of 
3s. 4d., worked out on the same basis as for the wheat, but with an 
allowance for 481bs. seed saved. 

Unfortunately not enough seed of the particular varieties was 
obtainable at the time to grow check plots of them under ordinary farm 
conditions. This fault will be corrected in the coining season; but as: 
we were in a position to start these plots, although with a limited 
amount of seed, we decided it would be better to get them going, in¬ 
stead of losing a year’s results. 

General. 

The manager of the farm (Mr. F. E. Waddy), in his report, states 
that several heavy frosts, with hot days, occurred during October; but 
these changed to damp, thundery conditions, and the only noticeable 
damage jdone by the frost was to the plot of sorghum, which was cut 
to the ground and did not recover. The land being in good condition,, 
the crops came away nicely, and made splendid growth throughout 
the year, and the good spring rains caused the heads to fill well, with 
the resulting good yield. The yield would have been much higher if 
all of the wheat could have been gathered, but the rough, stormy 
weather during the summer knocked the crops about badly; much 
wheat was shaken out, and a large proportion could not be picked up 
by the harvesting machines. The fodder crops, rape and peas, made 
splendid growth; the rape made a poor start, but had wholly recovered 
by the end of the winter. 


FRUIT TREES. 


THE PRINCIPLES OP PRUNING. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), at a recent confer¬ 
ence of the River Murray Branches of the Agricultural Bureau,, 
delivered an address on the principles of pruning fruit trees. 

It was stated that every man had his own methods of pruning, he 
said, and Professor Bailey had written that no system of pruning 
could be said to be wholly wrong, and that no system could be claimed 
to be entirely right. There were two recognised systems of pruning 
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and training trees, the European and the American. These were two 
very diverse methods, but so far as they were concerned they could 
not adopt either of them on account of the cost of labor and the dis¬ 
tance from the world’s markets. The orchard was the best place to 
demonstrate pruning, but it was wise at times to resort to the lecture 
room and there discuss the philosophy of the subject. The idea of 
pruning was to increase the size and quality of the fruit, to maintain 
regular crops over a long period, and to accomplish these aims upon 
economic lines, and he wished to emphasise not to lose the economic 
side of the question. The commercial side had to be considered. 
What might be called the philosophy of pruning could be summed up 
in the accumulated observations of the behaviour of plants when sub¬ 
jected to certain operative treatments under known conditions of soil 
and climate. 


The Basic Principles. 

What were the basic principles of pruning ? They were founded on 
a knowledge of certain laws, or effects which almost invariably 
occurred in the growth of plants. They might summarise them under 
five points:—(1) The value of foliage to the plant, (2) the advantages 
accruing to a vertical position, (3) the natural balance between roots 
and branches, (4) the vigor of vegetation versus fruit production, (5) 
that large numbers of fruit were incompatible with fine size and 
quality. Taking the foliage of the trees, it had to be remembered that 
that was almost equal in value to the stomach and lungs of an animal, 
and the health and vigor of the tree depended on the spread of healthy 
foliage on it. Then there were the advantages which accrued to the 
upright branches which all tended to grow stronger. That was always 
taken advantage of in pruning, and was a point that could not be 
lost sight of in the training of the vine. By distributing the prin¬ 
cipal branches of vines on a trellis a better distribution of the sap was 
obtained to all parts. The same practice was applied in connection 
with the growth of apples, in which the weaker trees were trained 
towards the upright position and the stronger ones in an oblique direc¬ 
tion. The relation of the upper parts of the tree to the roots had to 
be considered, and much trouble had been observed in the Adelaide 
hills from not recognising the balance between the upper part and 
the roots of the trees. In planting young trees they had to remember 
that the gardener in uprooting the trees from the nursery had probably 
left two-thirds of the roots in the ground, hence they always cut back 
the upper portion of the tree after planting. Much vigor of vege¬ 
tation in a growing plant was usually opposed to a prolific fruiting 
habit. By means of summer pruning the plant material building 
facilities were restricted by removing some of the foliage. Hence its 
effects were deemed conducive to fruit bearing. A large number of 
fruits was incompatible with large size and good quality, and by thin¬ 
ning off by hand as was done in Europe, a reduction was effected but 
an increased size obtained. Here we lessened the number of the 
fruits by cutting off fruit bearing spurs, which thus also tended to 
increase the size of the fruit. Summer pruning devitalised the tree, 
and if persisted in to a great extent would ultimately kill the tree, 
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whereas winter pruning, in conjunction with other operations, would 
tend to strengthen the trees, more particularly in certain desirable 
directions. They could not compare the cutting away of tree limbs 
with the cutting off of limbs of an animal, as an animal could not 
grow another limb. 


The Reason for Pruning. 

Why was pruning done at all, it might be asked? Pruning was 
done to modify the form of the tree to meet economic needs, and to 
counteract unfavorable climatic conditions, to reduce or stimulate the 
production of wood growth or fruit bearing as the case demanded, and 
to remove injured or worn-out parts of the tree. In modifying the 
form of our fruiting plants we were gradually evolving a type of tree 
and grapevine adapted to our own conditions. The hotter and the 
more exposed the position the shorter should they have the stem, so 
they preferred to have a short stem with stout limbs, and thereby bring 
the fruit within easy reach, and to shade the ground and protect the 
tree from high winds. They appeared to be following a slightly dif¬ 
ferent system of pruning on the Murray to that adopted in other parts 
of Australia. They had erred in the past in the direction which 
induced trees to produce wood. They should know that by too 
vigorous a growth they got less fruit, and it became necessary to stunt 
the tree to obtain blossom and fruit. But if that went too far they 
had to apply such methods to it as would cause it to grow again. That 
was what all pruning operations aimed at—the building of the tree so 
that it would prove of the greatest commercial use. The removal of, 
and the renewing of worn out parts of trees was given less attention 
than others. Wounds in trees were frequently seen that were not 
healing on account of the cuts being in a wrong position. It required 
no more care to make a cut in the right direction and cleanly than it 
did to hack off a limb. lie urged growers to use sharper and better 
adapted implements for their pruning operations. 

Practical Suggestions. 

In the case of spur fruiting types of deciduous trees we had the 
apple, pear, and plum, and the peach, apricot, and nectarine might be 
called shoot fruiting trees. In dealing with deciduous trees for the 
first two or three years the treatment was practically the same, to 
get a short, stiff trunk from which branches should radiate. Thus 
they were pruned hard for a few years. It was not necessary, assuming 
they had a good framework, to keep on cutting, year after year, at the 
leading shoots. Even in England the length of the shoot varied in 
regard to what had grown from the last pruning, and what was 
allowed to remain. The topping of the leader to a dormant 
bud would tend to draw an undue amount of sap, and the 
result would be that, as someone had remarked, one might go 
on growing prune trees for many years and get no prunes. 
Assuming that a decent framework had been first obtained 
and it became necessary to cut back, it was not a difficult 
matter to prune the tree so as to get it to its normal condition. It 
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was found that the quality of the fruit of the prune tree would de¬ 
teriorate if they allowed it to become a mass of subdivided laterals. 
Unless some pruning was done the quality of the fruit declined, and 
the profit of the grower was consequently reduced. If they could so 
regulate the trees as to get away from the heavy and light cropping 
years they would do a great deal. The winter before the heavy crop 
was anticipated the thinning out should be carried into effect, and 
not the year before the light crop. That would prevent the tree 
making undue growth and enable it to return a reasonable amount 
of fruit and so keep the tree in some form of regularity of growth 
and bearing. On the river they could get a quicker return than on 
the colder areas, as the result of the stronger growth induced by 
increased sun heat. Under such conditions they should prune young 
trees for two years, and the third year they should be less manipulated 
with the pruning knife. If they did not desire to let the trees grow 
weaker they should cut them back again in subsequent years. 

“The Unstopped Leader.’' • 

He had in the different settlements found a different interpretation 
of what was termed the “unstopped” leaders. In some settlements 
he had seen trees with four spindly limbs each of which was growing 
heavenwards with all its vigor. If in their early years those trees 
had been cut for another winter or two they would have had more 
limbs and would have filled up the spaces which would tend to make 
the trees more profitable. He felt that the uncut leader was a good 
idea if applied intelligently. If they left the weak branch uncut and 
expected to get the same return as from a strong branch uncut, they 
were deceiving themselves. When the top of a leading shoot was cut 
to a single dormant bud the first rush of sap was to that, bud, or the 
dormant buds round about received the benefit. If they turned that 
leader on to a weaker shoot they got as near as they could to prevent 
the sap going to the stronger shoots to the detriment of the spurs or 
laterals. In regard to the terminal point there might come a time 
when they could not permit it to grow vertically. When the trees 
were becoming retarded to the extent of stunting the fruit they found 
that it was necessary to cut them back and thereby restore their vigor. 

Mr. H. S. Taylor said that he had no desire to criticise Mr. Quinn. 
He was perfectly satisfied with the unstopped; leader, but he was 
aware that it was a matter which required careful consideration. He 
was satisfied that Mr. Quinn was right when he urged that it was 
necessary to prune trees for the first two years. 

Mr. Ross said that the tendency seemed to be that the head of the 
tree became callous, and he thought that under ordinary circum¬ 
stances it was necessary to move the tree every third year. 

Mr. Basey said it was not so much the cutting back of the leader as 
the turning of it back to the lateral. 
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SWINE FEVER. 


ITS CAUSE AND TREATMENT. 

The Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S.), replying to a correspondent who inquired for information 
as to the symptoms of and treatment for swine fever, stages that 
swine fever, the hog cholera of America, is a specific contagious intes¬ 
tinal fever of swine, having many conditions similar to typhoid fever 
in man. It is attended by congestion, exudation, blood extravasation, 
and ulceration of the mucous membrane of the throat, stomach, and 
bowels, by liquid foetid diarrhoea, by general heat and redness of the 
surface, and by the appearance on the skin of spots and patches of a 
scarlet or purple color, and a scaly rash on the thighs and legs. It is 
either fatal in one to six days, or ends in a slow uncertain recovery. 
The fatalities are commonest in young pigs of a few months, the so- 
called recoveries in older pigs resulting in their being “carriers/’ as 
in human typhoid. The evacuations emit a very peculiar characteristic 
odor, very reminiscent of human typhoid. 

Symptoms. 

Incubation ranges from a week to two in cold weather to three days 
in warm. It is followed by shivering, dullness, weakness, hiding under 
litter (very characteristic), unwillingness to rise, hot dry snout, sunken 
eyes, unsteady gait behind, little or no appetite, great thirst, fever. 
The skin is hot and sore, and red or purple patches appear, especially 
behind the ears, elbows, on thighs; the patches lose their color if 
pressed, but the spots do not. The tongue is thickly furred, and the 
squeal weak and hoarse. Breathing quick, with a hard dry cough. 
The animals may vomit and grunt or squeal if the belly is handled, 
the bowels may he costive throughout, but more commonly they become 
relaxed about the third day, ai\d an exhausting foetid diarrhoea ensues, 
slime and blood may pass with the dung. The pig loses control of the 
hind limbs, and is often quite stupid, with muscular trembling, jerking, 
and involuntary emission of dung and urine. 

Causes. 

It is due to microbes so small that they are not to be seen even with 
a most powerful microscope, and hence called ultravisible. But faults 
in feeding and management help to bring it about. The microbes may 
be blown half a mile by the wind, and carried by dogs, birds, rats, 
and especially on boots of attendants or visitors, who should be 
rigorously excluded from the premises or made to disinfect their boots 
before leaving. It is very difficult to destroy in sties, bedding, &c., 
fire being the only reliable means of so doing. 

Treatment. 

Treatment is not permissible in South Australia, and the owner of 
suspected pigs is required by the Stock Diseases Act, under severe 
c 
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penalties, to at once isolate such animals, and give immediate notice 
to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide, and the nearest inspector 
to the premises. It is the height of folly to attempt to evade these 
regulations, as the immediate detection of the disease is the only way 
of effectually checking it, and the symptoms are so varied, and in rnkny 
cases so slight, that only the trained eye can detect them. Delay in 
reporting may lead to a large outbreak, which in the present promising 
state of jpig breeding would lead to disaster. Delay is unneighborly 
and worse, than a crime; it is foolish in the extreme. The officers of 
the Stock Department do not go about seeking to discover swine fever 
where it does not exist; they are only too delighted to find a call proves 
a false alarm. In America, Holland, and Austria preventive and 
curative treatment is carried out by means of sera under qualified 
veterinary surgeons, and the same course has been very successfully ten¬ 
tatively adopted in Great Britain. The administration of calomel in 
i 5-grain to 60-grain doses assists; this latter may be given before the 
inspector arrives, and a few drops of sulphuric acid may be added to 
fresh, cool drinking water. 

Prevention. 

The pig is the cleanest and most sanitary of all domesticated animals 
when given a fair chance, and all newly bought pigs should be placed 
at a safe distance in quarantine for three weeks until their good health 
is proved. Food should be clean and good ; cinders, charcoal, or slag 
should always be available for pigs, and an occasional ounce of photo¬ 
graphers ’ hypo, in their slop will do good. If at all costive, give 
sulphur in their feed; from a teaspoon to a dessertspoon daily for a 
few days is advisable. 

Should a pig show any of the above symptoms, isolate it at once, and 
kill it if decided symptoms set in. 

Kill and bury in lime and disinfectants all diseased ones, and watch 
survivors for any symptoms that may develop. Thoroughly disinfect 
all material they may have come in contact with, and avoid all sus¬ 
pected food, places, or even water that has run near a diseased herd. 

Remember the provisions of the Stock Diseases Act and your duty 
under it. 

The Veterinary Lecturer is an officer of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, not of the Stock Department, and though he is always ready to 
offer advice, fatal delay may arise if you fail to immediately inform 
the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 

Swine fever can be kept out of South Australia, and the way to do 
it is to co-operate heartily with the Stock Department, whose officers 
are your friends, and more anxious to keep your pigs free from disease 
than many pigowners; it is of no monetary advantage to them, while 
concealment may mean the ruination of an industry that is likely to 
be one of the farmers’ best assets. 
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SPRAY IRRIGATION. 


EXPERIENCE AT PYAP. 

Mr. G. Beverley (manager of the Pyap Estate, and a member of the 
Loxton Branch), at the recent Conference of River Murray Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau contributed the following paper, giving the 
results of his experience with a system of spraying for irrigation pur¬ 
poses, which had been installed at Pyap. The i>aper read— 

After over 20 years of practical work with irrigation of various 
methods, I can confidently recommend spray irrigation as superior to 
any I have had experience with. 

In the first place the great benefit derived by the use of the spray 
system since its installation at the Pyap Estate has been amply demon¬ 
strated by its use on a citrus patch planted on a high slope of land 
which formerly was watered only by the furrow system of irrigation, 
with the result that in irrigating by the latter method the trees were 
after three years from the time of planting no larger or better grown 
than trees that have only been 12 months planted and have been 
watered with the spray irrigation. Two patches of citrus planted at 
the same time on opposite sides of the road, were chosen as giving a 
good chance to fully demonstrate the advantages claimed for this spray 
system over the furrow irrigation. Both pieces of land were on a slope 
of the same grade, the soil was exactly similar, and the variety of 
citrus planted, viz., navel orange on Seville stock, were chosen as giving 
a perfectly equal chance to demonstrate both sides of this question. 
After 18 months’ use of the spray on the one patch before mentioned 
the trees had gained fully two years’ growth over those watered by the 
old method, which were very little better than they were 18 months 
previously. The spray patch, although it had been watered with 
water that was very salty, owing to the low river prevailing at the time, 
still showed healthy growth, and was carrying a good crop of oranges, 
while the other patch was yellow and sickly, and did not show a single 
fruit. 

Special Advantages Claimed. 

The beneficial result is easily explained by the fact that the spray 
system takes only one-sixth of the water required, and gives a better 
result than the larger quantities used by furrow irrigation, conse¬ 
quently, the furrow method gave a considerable deposit of salt to the 
roots of the trees, hence their sickly appearance. The principal advan¬ 
tages of the spray system are:—(1) Economy in water, only one-sixth 
of the water used by the furrow system being required to give a better 
result, for the reason that there is little or no evaporation as in open 
channels, and unless the channels are concrete lined there is also the 
great loss by soakage to contend with. (2) The water distributed in 
the form of a fine mist pre-cools the atmosphere, so that the spray may 
be used on even young and delicate trees with impunity during the 
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hottest part of the day. (3) The water is evenly distributed over the 
whole surface of the land and no flooding is caused. (4) By the spray 
system it is possible to bring into cultivation land of so steep a grade 
that it would be impossible to water by any other means, and thus hun¬ 
dreds of acres along the river of splendid land, too steep in the grade, 
or undulating, to be irrigated by ordinary methods could be sown with 
lucerne and watered by the spray system with gratifying results to the 
owners. 

Economy of the System. 

It is claimed by those who deprecate this system that the initial 
cost is too high, but I am sure that, if everything was taken into ac¬ 
count, the installation from the start of the spray system would compare 
favorably with the old furrow or flooding methods on these grounds: 
(1) Economy in the size of the pump required. (2) Entire saving of 
the grading of the land, which necessitates the removing of the best top 
soil and placing it on the top of already rich soil, to the detriment of 
the land from which it was removed. (3) Even distribution of water. 
(4) Entire'absence of flooding, so annoying to settlers who have depres¬ 
sions in their land which hold the water, thus often preventing the 
prompt cultivation of the land, so necessary to insure good healthy 
growth. (5) The spray system is the nearest approach to natural rain¬ 
fall that it is possible to obtain, and I think that no one will deny that 
any trees grown under natural conditions will be healthier than those 
grown otherwise. 

The leaves and limbs of the trees are washed free of dust, and the 
bark is kept from becoming hidebound, as it often does in trees that 
are checked or stunted in their growth. In the case of manure having 
been applied to any patch of land the water falling in the shape of 
rain, leaches the manure through the soil, dissolving it gradually, 
whereas the furrow system will, in many cases, especially on sandy soil, 
wash the top soil and manure to the bottom of the rqws of trees or 
vines, thus giving the plants at the lower end of the slope a larger share 
than is required, while those at the top end are often deprived of the 
manure they need. This is entirely obviated by watering with an 
evenly distributing spray. 


Lucerne Growing. 

With respect to lucerne grown under the spray, I cannot give much 
data on this, as the 16 acres that were sown to lucerne on the estate 
were flooded out by the high river, with the exception of a patch about 
one acre in extent. This patch, sown on October 12th, 1916, gave four 
cuttings of lucerne up to the end of March, 1917, and a fifth cutting 
when about a foot high was eaten down by sheep. It is claimed, how¬ 
ever, by those who have installed the spray system for lucerne that two 
more cuttings per annum can be reckoned on than on patches that are 
flooded, but of this I cannot speak with authority. There is also to be 
£orne in mind the saving in land occupied by channels; and the cost 
of concreting same, and the saving in the cost of labor for watering. ; 
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THE DRYING OF FRUIT, 

METHODS ADOPTED ON MURRAY SETTLEMENTS. 

After dealing briefly with the history of the fruit-drying industry, 
Mr. W. R. Lewis, of the Berri Branch, in a paper read before the 
Murray River Branches of the Agricultural Bureau Conference, stated 
that the drying of fruit might be summed up in three words— 
evaporation by heat. “Of the best method of applying that heat/’ 
the paper continued, “very much might be said. Some may advocate 
an evaporator, where the drying may be accomplished in a very short 
time. Of these drying kilns or evaporators, quite a variety exist, and 
some good fruit has been so dried; but they require a considerable 
amount of attention, and on the whole do not turn out a fruit equal 
to the sun-dried article. So I think, at least as far as this valley of 
the Murray is concerned, except in special seasons, we may dismiss 
the evaporator as not being the best for our purpose. The outfit first 
introduced by the Chaffey Bros, was, so far as stone fruit was con¬ 
cerned, a quantity of wooden trays, 3ft. by 2ft., with sulphur boxes 
or houses, according to quantity of fruit to be handled. Since then 
alterations have taken place in the size of trays used, but the principle 
remains the same. In dealing with the fruit of the vine, however, 
alterations of considerable importance have been made. In the earlier 
days practically the whole of the fruit was dried on the small wooden 
trays. Now we see large racks composed of netted wire and timber 
being used, and it is safe to say that by far the larger portion of 
currants, with considerable quantities of sultanas and Gordos, are now 
dried upon racks and wire trays. Now, upon drying matters, perhaps 
if I start with the apricot and just outline the procedure, it may be 
of some service to those who have had practically no experience. 

Preliminary Work. 

“ In selecting your drying ground, you have a number of factors to 
take into consideration; among others, convenience of working and 
liability to dust have to be considered. Do not underrate the dust, 
for many a sample of fruit, otherwise good, is seriously damaged by 
dust. For apricot drying, I certainly prefer a closely cut lucerne 
plot; it may dry a little slower than bare earth, but the dust trouble 
is reduced. Two sulphur boxes, or more if you have a large quantity 
to handle, and a sufficient quantity of trays are required. The fruit 
must be ripe or you cannot get a good color. It should not be too 
soft to handle, but quite ripe. Cut clean round your fruit, not half¬ 
way, otherwise you force the stone out; if you do, you have a ragged 
edge that will look bad when dried, and also in sulphuring you will be 
liable to lose juice set free by the action of sulphur, and juice running 
on to your trays is, of course wasted; and so you lose in weight and 
in appearance. Place your cut fruit on the tray as evenly as possible, 
and do not allow it to list, or you may lose juice by this. Do not 
expose the cut fruit to the hot sun before sulphuring—keep it covered. 
Place it in the sulphur box and sulphur for at least four hours—all 
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night will not hurt it unless the weather is particularly hot. Make 
sure that your sulphur is well alight before closing down. It is a good 
plan to have a small opening at the top of the box to allow the escape 
of air until well alight, when it can be closed. About 21bs. of sulphur 
should do 100 small trays; but I would not stint sulphur, as it is “not 
likely to do any injury, and it fixes the color, and appearance tells in 
the selling of dried fruit as well as it does in fresh. The time on the 
drying ground is, of course, governed by the weather, but if the heat 
reached, say, above 95deg. in the shade, I would stack and finish off in 
the shade. If the picking is done by your own family, you may 
arrange to do most of your grading in the orchard whilst picking, as 
it saves time on the drying ground—a matter of expense if you are 
employing labor. 

Care Needed. 

“Apricots, to be dried whole, require to be well sulphured; care is 
needed in putting them out, as they have a tendency to blister if 
placed in the sun at too great a temperature. It must be borne in 
mind that whole apricots will take very much longer than cut ones 
to dry, so if you have a shortage of trays, you will not gain much by 
trying whole apricots; but if you have the material, it is a way of 
disposing of a lot of fruit in quick time, but I do not recommend it. 
The method of treating peaches and nectarines is similar. Goldmine 
nectarines may be safely dried whole, and I fancy retain their flavor 
better when so done; but I could not recommend the drying of peaches 
whole. A tendency to mould round the stone seems to be the chief 
trouble. Sulphur whole nectarines heavily. Some American 
authorities, in dealing with peaches, sulphur them for one hour. 
This loosens the outer skin, which is then removed. The peaches are 
then re-sulphured to fix the color, then dried in the ordinary method; 
and it is in California that they should know something of peach 
drying. Before dealing with the currants, I should like to say a few 
words about the prune and fig. 

Prune Growing. 

“So far we have not had much to encourage us to go in for prune 
growing. But the fact that some men are making the prune pay 
ought to encourage us to at least keep on experimenting, if only on a 
small scale. The pruned a most popular fruit, and vast quantities 
are yearly consumed. In our own colonies quantities are imported, 
and I certainy think we ought to be able to stop this. Some fine 
samples of prunes are yearly grown by Mr. Faulkner, of Mildura, 
whose method of procedure may be worth noting. He claims that his 
best results are obtained by pricking, and when nearly dry, plunging 
into boiling water, to wash the fruit clean; then immediately dip in a 
light syrup, then for a few hours spread on trays to dry, when they 
are ready for packing. In California the prunes are usually shaken 
from the trees. \On the drying ground they are placed in dipping 
trays, immersed in boiling lye for 5 seconds to 10 seconds, or until the 
skins crack. The strength of the lye should be lib. to lOgalls. of 
wjater. The prunes are lifted from the boiling lye anl tipped into a 
draining board, after which they pass to a board, which has sharp- 
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pointed needles standing up about one-eighth of an inch. These 
needles prick the skin, allowing the moisture to escape more readily 
whilst the fruit is drying. The pricking boards are arranged with 
sufficient slope to allow fruit to roll to receiving tins or trays. Fruit 
usually takes about five days to seven days in good weather. Silver 
prunes are sulphured before being placed in the sun to dry. Cali¬ 
fornia yearly exports vast quantities of prunes, as high as 
174,000,000ibs. in a season. In the Santa Clara Valley alone there 
are upwards of 4,000,000 French prune trees, and over 1,000,000 silver 
prunes. The valley of the Murray will be a changed locality when wc 
grow prunes on such a scale. I have successfully dried a small quan¬ 
tity of prunes (Fellemberg) for a number of years, and the quality 
and flavor has been excellent. 


The Fig. 

“Another fruit that Australia imports is the fig, and it ought not to 
be. Fig growing was one of the early industries of California, and 
the white Adriatic was extensively planted, but it was not until the 
introduction of the Smyrna fig and the Capri wasp that the industry 
was placed on a safe financial footing. The quantity dried is now 
running into millions of pounds per annum. The method of drying 
the Smyrna or Calirnyrna, as it is known in the United States, is to 
allow the fruit to partially dry on the trees, then shake it off. This 
falling from the trees extends over a period of about six weeks. The 
fruit is dipped for about half a minute in a boiling solution contain¬ 
ing 3oz. of salt to every gallon of water. The fruit is then spread on 
trays and placed in the sun. About the second day it is turned. 
Four days is generally sufficient to dry figs. You must be careful not 
to overdry, as the skins toughen. They should have a leathery feel 
When worked between the thumb and finger. They should be col¬ 
lected from trays as soon as dry and placed in sweat boxes, as sweat¬ 
ing will soften the skin. Figs when ready for packing are again 
dipped in 4oz. salt to the gallon and drained for a few hours, then 
steamed to kill grubs, &c.: but I have used the packing dip, the second 
one, hot, which answered the purpose, as the fruit kept well after this 
treatment. There can be no doubt about the ready market for dried 
figs, and as the Smyrna fig and Capri wasp have been successfully 
introduced, this is one of the lines we should supply, and not trust 
to imports. 

The Pear. 

“The pear is also a fruit that we have to deal with to a certain 
extent in the dried state. In Australia we have not gone in exten¬ 
sively for this fruit, probably Messrs. Basey and Howie, of Renmark, 
are the largest of our river driers. They believe that it is probable 
that this fruit may be overdone, as far as drying alone is concerned, 
and they have carried out some experiments in the hope of establishing 
an export trade that would place this line on a good footing. The 
dried pear is certainly very nice, and of good appearance, and should, 
if kept on the market, create a demand. The fruit can be picked 
when quiet firm, just changing color, placed in sweats, and cut as they 
ripen. Cut in halves, they are sulphured and dried. Good weather 
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is essential, as if bad weather ensues, loss is fairly sure to occur. 
Given preserving works or direct railway connection, a large quantity 
of pears could be disposed of. In California, a pack amounting to 
14,000,OOOlbs. per annum is disposed of. 

The Zante Currant, 

“The currants are the simplest of all fruits to deal with, but yet 
only last season a friend of mine gathered his crop at such a stage 
that he succeeded in producing a very light, sour currant from what, 
if allowed to ripen properly, would have turned out a fair sample. 
Ripeness is the main point. If the fruit is perfectly ripe, and it is 
dried in the shade, most persons obtain a fair sample. Care must be 
taken in picking, and the fruit placed on wire racks or trays. If the 
day is not very hot, a few hours in the sun will not hurt, and will 
quicken the drying, but currants must be dried in stacks. 1 think 
the wire rack the best method of dealing with currants—once it is on 
the rack, if roofed, you have your fruit under control, and hessian 
side curtains will enable you to shade your fruit as desired. The 
class of rack is a matter every man must please himself about, but if I 
might advise, after seeing a good number, I would advise 6ft. netting. 
The greater width can be managed all right, and very little extra 
timber will be required for 6ft. than for 4ft. 6in. 

Sultanas. 

“In picking sultanas be sure that the fruit is quite ripe, if not you 
will lose in weight. Last year I advised a dip of about lib. of caustic 
to 18galls. to 20galls. of water. If I should advise now, I would ex¬ 
tend the quantity of water from ISgalls. to 21galls. 1 know that there 
are some who recommend a much stronger dip, hut I have never suc- 
qeeded in getting a good sample at a stronger rate, but I have pro¬ 
duced fine samples at lib. to 25galls. A great deal depends on the 
quality of your fruit. If ripe and crisp, with tender skins, not ex¬ 
posed to too much direct sun, a lye of 1 to 25 is strong enough; on the 
other hand, if slightly wilted, 1 in 15 might not be too strong. You 
do not need to split the grape, only slight cracks are needed. A great 
deal depends on the judgment of the man operating at the dip, for 
sultanas only need plunging in the lye, regulating the time by heat 
and strength of lye. 1 have not used a thermometer, but to a new 
hand I think it might be a help. Experienced men judge by the ap¬ 
pearance of grapes as they emerge from the dip. Spread the fruit 
on the trays lightly, and the same on the racks. About eight days’ 
good weather will generally do sultanas. I have dried them in four 
days, but that is too quick, and has a tendency to harden the skin. If 
too slow in drying the color deteriorates. Sultanas can be dried on 
racks or trays, but will stand more sun than currants. Sultanas re¬ 
quire sweating. 

Gordos. 

“The Gordo, from which we obtain the Lexia of commerce, grows to 
perfection on the Murray, and splendid samples of raisins have been 
produced year after year. But when we overtook the Commonwealth 
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requirements, the price became so low that the Gordo fell into dis¬ 
favor; but with the advent of the distillery it partially regained its 
former place. In drying, a stronger lye is needed, about lib. to 8galls. 
of water being most in favor. That Lexias of fine quality can be pro¬ 
duced on this river there can be no question, but all persons planting 
these vines must make up their minds to have a portion of their crop 
passed on to the distillery. Where one is situated in the district, and 
your fruit can be carted in a fresh state, it simplifies the matter; but 
in such cases it might pay best to plant Doradillo. The advantage in 
the Gordos is that they produce a fine Lexia, a good distilling grape, 
and with the White Muscat of Alexandria form the principal source 
of our table raisins. I have had some experience in drying table 
raisins, and where a man can attend to it himself it might pay to 
dry some. Only the very finest bunches should be used, and remember 
you cannot cart them in in boxes and spread on trays on your drying 
ground. The bunches must be carefully cut, handled only by the 
stem, and defective berries must be cut out, holding the bunch by the 
stem; then place carefully on a tray. Every bunch must be treated 
in this manner. No rain or dew must fall on the trays of grapes 
destined as table raisins after being cut, as that, would spoil the bloom, 
and its retention is one of the principal objects aimed at. When the 
grapes have been some time in the sun, say three or four days, and 
are slightly wilted, the trays may be carefully removed to a drying 
ground, so that they may be better under control. The best Spanish 
raisins are never turned, but here they are generally turned after eight 
to ten days. When the bunches are nearly dry they are sorted, and 
when the berries no longer exude a watery fluid when rolled between 
thumb and finger, they are placed in boxes of about 251b. each. Do 
this with care, and while the berries are quite hot. After a few days 
the stems will have toughehcd, and can be handled, and are then ready 
for packing; but before being packed each bunch is held up by the 
stalk and any inferior or damaged berries are cut out. The layers 
are generally put up in neat paper-lined boxes, holding about 51b. 
each. 

Yottr Leisure Moments. 

“During the fruit season any of you who have extremely fine 
Gordos, and find time hanging heavily on your hands, may fill in all 
your leisure by drying a ton of layers. The labor question in Aus¬ 
tralia certainly prohibits anything like an attempt to produce layers 
on a large scale, but a little might be done where a man’s family could 
attend to the work, for I am satisfied that only a person interested will 
take the care that is necessary to produce good table raisins. In con¬ 
clusion, I would say that the man who takes up the growing and dry¬ 
ing of fruit as his life's business, must be prepared to work and to 
give that business his best attention. He must seek ever to produce 
not only the largest crops, but also the best quality in the dried article 
that is placed upon the market. And I would like him to remember 
that, however much he may know regarding the growing and drying 
of fruit, he will never know all there is to learn in connection with it. 
With the exception of about seven years of my life, I have spent it all 

n 
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in trying to get a living out of the soil, and well over 20 years I have 
devoted to trying to learn something of horticulture, and the little I 
have learned is just sufficient to show me the immensity of the unex¬ 
plored regions lying all around. But I am satisfied that if a man will 
work and think, take advantage of every means at hand to accumulate 
knowledge, in this business he can make a fair living, and that amidst 
pleasing and ofttime beautiful surroundings/ ’ 

The Discussion. 

Mr. H. S. Taylor said that Mr. Hopkins, of Mildura, had made a 
commercial success of the Smyrna fig, and had grown the fruit ap¬ 
parently at not a heavy cost. Mildura had at the time quite a large 
area under figs, but they were mostly Genoas. The Adriatic fig was 
also a success, but it was not payable to grow large quantities. He 
advocated the growing of the Adriatic figs, and if the Smyrna fig 
proved a success, then they could be grafted on to the Adriatic, which 
made an excellent stock. Mr. Hopkins had informed him that the 
Smyrna fig could be dried on the tree and then shaken off. 

Mr. Ross—That is if the birds will leave them alone. 

Mr. Taylor said that Mr. Hopkins had also informed him that the 
picking of the Smyrna fig was not attended with the inconveniences 
which obtained with other varieties. 

Mr. Beverley (Pyap) said that he had made a success of the white 
Adriatic fig. If the packing could be done at home it was preferable, 
as the fruit required careful handling. He found that the Adriatic 
fig grew best on deep sandy soil, and when they got away from the 
deep soil the quality fell away. He thought the Adriatic preferable 
to the Smyrna figs he had seen on Mr. Hopkins’s block. 

Mr. P. H. Basey (Renmark) said that his firm had sent 20 boxes of 
pears to London, and the returns, which had just been received, showed 
that they brought 95s. per cw't., which was highly satisfactory, as it 
brought them 8£d. per lb., and he felt that there was no reason why 
they should not capture the market. He urged that the pears should 
be sulphured until they were like a pudding. They had washed pears 
and peaches with a caustic solution, and it improved the fruit. The 
quantity of caustic used was about lib. to 50galls. of w r ater. The 
drying tray most suited for pears was the ordinary 3 by 2, but they 
must keep the trays well separated, as the fruit must have air. 

Mr. Quinn said that the finest dried pear he had ever seen was the 
Poire de Berriays. He Had seen the gloss on prunes improved by the 
use of the prunes themselves—that was by a solution made by boiling 
prunes and using sugar. But he had also seen an improvement made 
by the use of molasses instead of sugar, which made the prune darker. 

Mr. H. S. Taylor (Renmark) said that Mr. J. M. Smith’s solution 
was lOlbs. prunes, 51bs. sugar, and 2oz. salt. The whole question of 
prunes for the river was to get the best variety suited to the district, 
and if that was settled there was a future for prunes on the river 
settlements. The French prune was the most successful in California, 
and might ultimately prove the best for the river; but so far it had 
not proved a success. 

Anflther speaker said that glycerine had been used for prunes, 
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Mr. Waters (Renmark) said that he advocated 4ft. drying racks in 
preference to the 6ft. rack. 

Mr. A. E. Ross (Waikerie) did not think there was much to be said 
for the prune oil the river. 

Mr. Francis (Waikerie) said that he had the most success with the 
sugar prune. He thought the question of the stock was a great factor, 
and he believed that the apricot would prove a suitable stock for the 
river. 

Mr. W. E. Muspratt, (Renmark) agreed with Mr. Francis that the 
stock was the important factor. 

Mr. Waters (Renmark) held that it was essential to have ther¬ 
mometers both inside and outside the dip, as in hot weather the fruit 
would take a hotter dip. 

Mr. Beverley said that he had found 5ft. netting most suitable for 
racks. The 6ft. netting at the bottoms took the whole width of the 
hessian, and the upper racks gave a margin of 6in. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of* the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on May 9th, 1917, there being present Messrs. F. Coleman (chair), 
A. M. Dawkins, G. Jeffrey, J. Miller, T. H. Williams, W. S. Kelly, 
Professor Perkins, and H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. Tuckwell, Colebatch, and 
Laffer. 

Experimental Farm on the Murray. —The Minister of Agriculture 
wrote, in reply to the Board's communication, advising that an experi¬ 
mental farm should be established on the Murray. Money had been 
put on the estimates, but owing to the financial position, no expendi¬ 
ture could be incurred this year. Full consideration would be given 
to the claims of Berri when the site for the farm was being selected. 

The Minister’s communication made no reference to the Board’s 
recommendation made on August 30th, 1916, and a deputation, con¬ 
sisting of Messrs, Coleman, Dawkins, and Jeffrey, was appointed to 
wait on the Minister and discuss the matter. 

Local Supply of Bone Manure .—The Secretary stated that, from in¬ 
quiries made, he had ascertained that the Abattoirs offal was being 
retained in this State for the purpose of the manufacture of 
manure. 

Roads Legislation. —The Secretary reported that the Secretary of 
the Local Government Department had intimated that the spirit of the 
first two suggestions made to Branches by the Board in connection 
with minimum loads to be carried for country roads, and the width 
of tyres, was being embodied in a draft Bill at present being prepared. 
The Board instructed the Secretary to make available to the Local 
Government Department any suggestions received from Branches in 
this connection. 
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: Destruction of Foxes. —-Arising out of resolutions passed by the 
Conference of South-Eastern Branches, consideration was given to the 
question of effectively controlling the fox pest. The Chief Inspector 
of Stock referred to experiments which had indicated that the bones 
of foxes and other animals poisoned with strychnine retained the 
toxic properties of the poison for as long a period as 14 years, and on 
that account the use of strychnine might result in destruction of live¬ 
stock. It was decided to seek a report from the Director of Chemistry 
on this matter. 

Australian-made Cornsacks. —The following resolution was received 
from the Butler Branch of the Agricultural Bureau:—“In the 
opinion of this Branch, Australian-made bags should be made full 
standard size.” The Branch pointed out that in some cases the 
capacity of the locally-made bag was 201bs. less than that of the im¬ 
ported article. After due consideration, the board decided that, 
whilst they were fully aware of the desirableness of doing everything 
to encourage local manufactures, it was not reasonable that the pro¬ 
ducers should be subjected to unnecessary difficulties, and the Minister 
of Agriculture was therefore recommended to introduce legislation 
making it necessary for locally-made bags to conform to the same 
standard as that imposed on the imported sacks by the provisions of 
the Commerce Act. 

1917 Congress. —It was decided that the usual Annual Congress 
should take place during show week this year, and a sub-committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Jeffrey, Colebateh, and Professor Perkins, was 
appointed to supervise arrangements. 

Branches. —Permission was granted to the Roberts and Verran, 
Canowie Belt, and Yabmana Branches to go into recess for 12 months, 
or the duration of the war. Each Branch had written to the effect 
that many of its members had gone to the front, and others had left 
the district. At the instance of Mr. Jeffrey, it was decided to intimate 
that the Board felt proud that the members concerned had volunteered 
for active service. 

Leave of Absence. —On the motion of Mr. Jeffrey, it was decided 
that Mr. W. S. Kelly should be granted leave of absence from the 
Board until the termination of the war, on account of his enlistment 
for active service. 

Congratulation to Col. Rowell, G B. —The Board decided to forward 
a letter of congratulation to Col. J. Rowell,. C.B., on his election to the 
Senate. 

New Members. —The following new members were added to the rolls 
of existing branches:—Rosenthal—Roy Luck; Clare—Jas. Scott, J. B. 
Nolan, B. E. Gray, J. Nayda, S. J. Bochmer; Mundoora—Arthur 
Hewett, Fred. Dolling; Crystal Brook—Roy L. G. Saint; Salt Creek— 
C. Venning, W. R. Lee, P. Gale; Minnipa—F. McPhail; Yadnarie— 
Jas. Denholm; Geranium—Clyde Prouse, Wm, H. Phillips, A. Fisher; 
Bookpurnong East—J. B. Roberts, A. W. Schier; Tatiara—Thos. Hill ; 
Mount Barker— W. H. Flemming; Lone Pine— 0. Kock, R. Neldner, 
H. A. Brocate; Monarto South—A. Schroder; Port Pirie—Alf. Feirae, 
Kybybolite—Jas. W. Stephens; Orroroo—W. H. Birrell; Cygnet 
River— B. Govett. 
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DAIRYING ON IRRIGATION AREAS. 


Mr. G. Lane, of the Murray Bridge Branch of* the Agricultural 
Bureau, contributed a paper on “Dairying on the irrigation Areas/’ 
at the recent Conference of Murray River Branches. The methods of 
cultivation adopted on some of the reclaimed areas adjacent to 
Murray Bridge provided a valuable object lesson, he said. 

Tillage on Reclaimed Lands. 

“We find by experience that these reclaimed soils require different 
treatments. The soil lying adjacent to the river is extremely rich, 
and in an ideal state for growing any kind of fodder or root crops, 
its natural fertility is something wonderful. It is very important 
to break up and cultivate this land thoroughly. Plough it to a depth 
of from 4in. to Bin., and work it down to a fine tilth. Use disc har¬ 
rows, then ordinary harrows; afterwards the roller, and then, if it is 
not fining down to satisfaction, give it a good watering. Drain off 
the water within 12 hours, and when you go over it again with the 
harrrows you will get wonderful results as the consequence of this 
treatment. Not until it is equal to a flower bed is it advisable to seed. 
If you seed on a poor tilth it means a poor crop, especially if sown 
down in lucerne. This land will give at least six heavy hay crops per 
annum, and three short cuts or grazings. The lucerne continues to 
grow r with vigor through the winter months. I doubt whether any 
other place in Australia can beat these reclaimed lands for the abun¬ 
dance of its lucerne crops, either in its green state or converted into 
hay. This frontage land, when sown under lucerne, will stand a fair 
amount of water if it is drained off rapidly, otherwise the lucerne plant 
will suffer. The back land, or wdiat is termed the “gut” of the swamp, 
requires different methods; it is waterlogged, and more in the form 
of peat. This land can be cultivated and brought down to^a fine tilth 
at half the cost of frontage land, but the water must be kept away by 
cutting well-defined drains around it. This land is equal to any other 
portion of the swamps if it is kept thoroughly drained, and if fallowed 
and then sown down with lucerne, and every care taken to keep the 
water away from it, excellent results will be secured. 

Crops to Grow. 

We have found by experience that practically anything will grow 
to perfection on the swamps. The question of the hour is what is 
most suitable. For instance, all kinds of vegetables and flowers run 
riot. All classes of millet become a nuisance; therefore, as a dairyman 
who has paid for his experience, I advocate lucerne, maize, barley, oats, 
and vrheat. You cannot go wrong with these. Lucerne is the best 
for all-the-year-round feeding; maize a stand-by as green feed or in 
the form of ensilage; barley, oats, and wheat as green feed or for 
grazing, or as catch-and-cover crops for lucerne. It is possible to get 
two bumper crops in the summer months, say, from October to April. 
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Then you have five months left out of the year in which to grow winter 
green feed, such as barley, oats, and wheat. By converting the maize 
into ensilage you are harvesting the cheapest and best fodder for 
winter use. The actual cost per ton this year, to me, including plough¬ 
ing, cultivating, sowing seed, and putting through the ensilage cutter 
into the silo was 7s. 6d. On the dairy farm the silo is indispensable. 
It spells success, being the least expensive of all methods of conserving 
foods for the dairy or any other stock for winter feeding. 

A Word About the Cow. 

I have on several occasions explained what a good cow ought to 
return in 12 months. We have a few good ones in the States, but 
they are very few, and are lost sight of among the great number of 
profitless animals. The trouble is that we have not got the animals 
in the country, and the dairymen are compelled to keep cows of only 
300gall. capacity alongside others that are giving up to l,000galls. and 
l,200galls., each cow getting the same amount of feed and attention. 
This is a serious loss to the State, and must be remedied; therefore I 
say look to the bull to build up cattle which will compete favorably 
with those of any other country. It matters not whether milkers or 
beefers are required, the right class of stock can only be produced by 
keeping a pure-bred sire. It is the profitless cow that keeps the 
average of the State so low, and it cannot be expected that such a cow, 
with even the best of pure sires, can throw profit-making milkers. We 
are waking up to the fact that there are only a few 800gall. cows in 
the country. We want l,200gall., aye, even l,800gall. cows. The 
haphazard methods of the past must give way to some form of law that 
will enable the State to remedy this defect. Considerable attention 
must be observed in the selection of a tip-top herd of milkers of dif¬ 
ferent types, and pure sires of vigorous habits, the offspring of 
milkers well above the average line. And now is the opportune time 
to commence such a dairy. If the Government spent £20,000 on the 
venture, it would be the finest proposition ever entered into. If such 
a venturi were put into operation, the heifer calves from the dairy 
should not be sold to any dairyman other than those having tested 
pure-bred bulls, and the young bulls could be sold at a nominal figure 
to all and sundry, to help build up the herds of the State. We want 
tens of thousands of such stock. ” 

In reply to questions, Mr. Lane said that an acre of lucerne on the 
swamp lands would carry two cows. He advised dairymen to always 
go in for pedigree animals, and he was a strong believer in the Jersey 
bull. In regard to Shorthorns, he had found that if they imported 
the purest breeds of Shorthorns from England, they, in a few years, 
went to beef. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers:— 

Booborowic .—Weather—The beginning of May was dry, but on May 6th the 
dry spell broke up, and 18 out of the next 21 days were wet. The fall of over 4in. 
is a record for the month of May since 1898, when records were first kept. Crops— 
Very little grain has been sown, the excessive wetness of the season has hindered 
seeding. Natural Feed—Young grass is shooting, but the feed is weak, and the 
dry grass has been spoiled by the rain. Stock is in fair condition; some farmers 
have lost sheep. Pests—Mice are very destructive, in some cases destroying a third 
or more of the wheat saved for seed. Miscellaneous—Rabbits are becoming nume¬ 
rous. 

Eyre’s Peninsula. —Weather—The weather broke up early in the month, and it 
haH continued cool and showery ever since. Up to date of writing (25th) we have 
received 280 points of rain, which is over lin. above the average for the previous 
two months of May. Very little really cold weather has been experienced. For 
the year up to date we have received 6$in. of rain; considerably more than the 
average for tho first five months. Oops—Farmers are hard at seeding as much as 
possible. The showers have deterred the work a fair deal, and this fact, coupled 
with the poor burning season, will mean a fair amount of comparatively late-sown 
crops. Natural feed is coming along plentifully, and the district will be greatly 
in need of more stock in the near future. Pests—The mice are still doing con 
siderable damage, especially in sheltered places. 

Kybybolite. —Weather—The dry spell continued up to the 6th May, but since 
then almost daily falls of rain have been recorded, totalling 472 points. These 
prolonged wet conditions are unusual for this month. Crops—Very little wheat 
was sown before the rains commenced, and since then practically no opportunity 
for sowing has occurred. Some oats had been sown previously, but generally 
speaking very little seeding has been done, and the Heason is so late that the area 
sown will be greatly diminished. Natural feed is very abundant. Stock generally 
are in good order; lambing results have been very satisfactory to date. Pests— 
Less trouble than expected has resulted from foxes, probably accounted for by the 
fact that rabbits are plentiful. 

Turretfield .—Weather—May turned out a very wet month, and from the 6th to 
27th a total of 408 points were registered. During the period mentioned there were 
only two days on which no rain fell. This has been the wettest May for seven 
years, and the rainfall is nearly four times as great as during the same month last 
year. No frosts were experienced. Crops—Owing to the mice plague farmers 
were afraid to sow their crops before rain, and since the rain started on the 6th 
it was so continuous that operations had to be almost entirely suspended. It was 
only during the last two or three days of the month that the land was in a workable 
condition. This fact has considerably shortened the seeding season, and work is 
now being pushed on with all possible speed. Natural Feed—Fields are showing 
green, and the heavy rains will have a beneficial effect on all grasses. The stubble 
lands did not yield such good grazing this year, on account of the ravages of mice 
in the paddocks. Stock are all in fair to good condition. Draught stock are show¬ 
ing an improvement, probably owing to the rest they had during the wet weather. 
Pests—After the heavy rains there has been a decided falling off in the number of 
inice in the district, though they are still very plentiful. A few large eagles have 
been observed. There are some foxes in the district, but no serious interference 
with the lambs has so far been reported. 

Vcitch. —Weather—Rainfall for month, 115 points; average .for month at Veitch, 
125 points. Very fair seeding rains have fallen, enough to give the early-sown a 
good start. Crops—Wheat fields sown early in the month are showing a nice, 
healthy green color, and should now come along well. Natural Feed—Good. Stock— 
All in healthy condition. Pests—Mice are doing a lot of damage in the fields, eat¬ 
ing the young shoots as the grain germinates. Miscellaneous—Farmers in the dis¬ 
trict have stopped seeding, awaiting a good fall of rain to kill mice. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on June 1st:— 

Butter. —The weather during the month of May was wet, but butter production 
only showed a slight shrinkage, so that there is still a small surplus in this State 
of second and third qualities, which, in the absence 11 of freight for Europe, will 
doubtless be absorbed in interstate markets. A proportion of first quality is still 
coming from the eastern States—in fact we have now to look as far away as 
Queensland to help to make up the shortage in supplies. Values at the end of the 
month for butter in pound prints were:—“Alfa,” Is. 7Jd. per lb.; “Primus,” 
Is. 7d.; third grade creamery, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d.; choice separators and dairies, 
Is. 4d. to Is. 5id.; fair quality, Is. 3d. to Is. 4d.; store and collectors % Is. lid. 
to Is. 3d. per lb.- 

Eggs. —Supplies are somewhat shorter than was the case during April, so that 
the market advanced further, the rates loose in the mart at the close of this month 
being —Hen, Is. 7d.; duck, Is. 8d. per dozen. 

Cheese. —During the early part of May demand was slow, but later on stimu¬ 
lated inquiry was recorded, with considerable interstate trade. The proclaimed 
price was raised id. on the last day of the month. Present values are from 9d. to 
9id. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Honey has been scarce, with values showing an improvement. Prime clear ex¬ 
tracted 4Jd. to 4Jd.; second grades 3d. to 3$d.; beeswax very saleable at Is. 8d. to 
Is. 9d. per lb. 

Almonds also have advanced in price, with export orders not being filled. 
Brandis, Hid,; mixed softshells, lid.; hardshells, 6d.; kernels, Is. 9d. per lb. 

Bacon. —Local curers have been able to obtain larger numbers of the live animals, 
so that supplies arriving have shown a marked increase. However, only slight 
fluctuations were recorded in rates, best factory-cured sides selling 10id. to lid.; 
middles and hams, Is. to Is. Id.; rolls, 10id. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —The quantity of birds coming forward continues to be on the 
heavy side, but demand throughout the month having been brisk, good prices ruled. 
Heavy-weight table roosters, 2s. to 4s. each; nice-condtiioned cockerels and plump 
hens, 2s. to 3s.; light birds, Is. 7d. to Is. 10d.; ducks, 2s. 3d. to 4s.; geese, 4s. 9d. 
to 5s. 8d,; pigeons, 6d. to 6id.; turkeys, from 7d. to 9Jd. per lb. live weight for 
fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes. —Large quantities have been handled from the Adelaide Hills and 
South-Eastern districts, imports from other States having been confined to seed 
lines only. Onions, —There has been an improved inquiry for onions, but local 
and South-Eastern growers appear to have no difficulty in filling all orders, although 
in a few instances buyers have purchased from Victoria. Prices—Potatoes, £4 to 
£5 per ton on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. Onions, £5 to £5 15s. per ton 
on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end of May, 
1917, also the average precipitation to the end of May, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

Por 

May, 

1917. 

To end 
May, 
1917. 

Av*g®< 
to end 
May. 

, Av’jre. 
i Annual 
Rainfall 

Station. 

For 

Mav, 

1917. 

To end 
Mrv, 
1917. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
May. 

Av’ge, 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Far Norm 

I AND 1 

Upper : 

North. 


Lower I 

iORTH— 

■continu 

ed. 


Oodnadatta. 

_ 

3*28 

2*39 

4-76 

Spalding . 

| - 5*10 

8*46 

5-22 

20*25 

Tarcoola . 

0*04 

4*30 

2*20 

7*58 

Gulnare . 

3*95 

8*48 

4- 70 

19*74 

Hergott . 


2*47 

2*48 

6*04 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

4*31 

7*90 

4*52 

17*29 

Farina . 

— 

2*95 

2*80 

6*70 

Yacka . 

3*98 

7*84 

4*57 

15*27 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

0*10 

4*90 

3*58 

8*66 

Koolunga. 

3*72 

8*38 

4-81 

15*94 

Beltana . 

010 

5*58 

3*71 

9-22 

Snowtown... 

3*60 

7*63 

4*95 

15*70 

Blinman. 

0*63 

4*57 

4*98 

12*83 

Brinkwortb. 

3*23 

7*57 

4*39 

15-48 

Hookina. 

0*97 

9*00 

3*03 

_ 

Biytk. 

4*31 

8*39 

5*34 

16*34 

Hawker . 

1*40 

9*05 

3*73 

12*22 

! Clare. 

7*07 

13*23 

7*54 

24*30 

Wilson.. 

1*24 

6*50 

3*70 

11*78 

Min taro Central... 

7*59 

13*65 

0-10 

21*99 

Gordon. 

0*89 

8*40 

2*88 

10*20 

Water vale. 

8*27 

15*77 

8*26 

27*17 

Quorn. 

1*89 

0*80 

4*18 

13*78 

Auburn . 

8*10 

14*40 

6*95 

24*25 

Port Augusta.... 

0*157 

3*75 

3*03 

9*40 

Hoyle toil. 

4*07 

8*65 

5*78 

17*96 

Port Augusta W.. 

o -m 

4*10 

317 

9-36 

Balaklava . 

3*01 

6*92 

5*41 

16 03 

Bruce. 

0*65 

545 

2*83 

10*01 

Port Wakefield .. 

2*00 

7 62 

5*02 

13*13 

Hammond. 

0*85 

8*24 

3*07 

11*46 

Terowie . 

2*02 

7*06 

4*28 

13*71 

Wilmington. 

1-84 

6*90 

5*08 

18*26 

Yarcowie. 

2*43 

8*14 

4*34 

13*91 

Willowie . 

1*29 

7*38 

3*54 

11*90 

Hallett. 

3*21 

6*25 

4-71 

16*40 

Melrose . 

507 

11*93 

7*37 

23*04 

Mount Bryan ... 

3*64 

0-78 

4*39 

15*73 

Booleroo Centre.. 

2 49 

840 

4*72 

1583 

Burra. 

4*63 | 

7*48 

5*50 

17*82 

Port Germein ... 

1-49 

5*04 

4*57 

12*84 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

3-80 | 

6*89 

5*73 

18-87 

Wirrabara. 

4-34 

9*89 

5*77 

18*91 






Appila . 

2*20 

7*50 

4*85 

16-08 

1 West of Murray Range. 


Cradock . 

Ml 

7*25 

3*37 

10*86 


5*09 

9*78 

1 5*41 

1 18*09 

Carrieton. 

1*55 

8*70 

3*73 

12*22 

Saddle worth .... 

5*26 

9*6(3 

j 6*42 

19*69 

Johnburg. 

103 

0*72 

3*07 

10*21 


5*17 

9*00 

5*88 

18 94 

Eurelia. 

1-98 

8*93 

4*04 

13*24 


5*89 

11*95 

6*57 

20-48 

Orroroo . 

2*51 

9*00 

4*45 

13*42 


5*07 

9*20 

5*26 

17-48 

Blaok Rock. 

2*14 

8*39 

4*07 

12*25 

Stockport . 

4*03 

7*48 

6*10 

15*89 

Petersburg. 

2*00 

9*13 

4*28 

13*07 

Hamley Bridge .. 

3*59 

7*18 

5*34 

16*45 

Yongala. 

2*56 

9*36 

4*20 

13*94 

Kapunda. 

5*46 

9*13 

6*47 

19*67 






Freeling. 

3*70 

7*25 

5*64 

17*85 

WORTH-EAST. 



Greenock. 

5*18 

9*15 

0*5) 

21*46 

Ucolta . 

1*68 

7*82 

— 

_ 

Truro. 

4*98 

8*82 

5*94 

19*74 

Nackara. 

0-87 

7*82 

2*34 

— 

Stockwell. 

4*59 

8*41 

5*96 

20*30 

Yunta . 

0*48 

7*00 

3*00 

8*22 

Nuriootpa . 

4*91 

8*41 

6*22 

21*25 

Waukaringa .... 

0*25 

5*99 

2*84 

7*94 

Angaston. 

5*38 

9*97 

6*53 

22*25 

Mannahill . 

0*79 

6-37 

3*09 

8*46 

Tanunda . 

5*46 

9*25 

6*91 

22*28 

Cookbum. 

0-36 

6*48 

3*09 

7*97 

Lyndoch . 

4-99 

9-31 

6*51 

23*01 

Broken Hill, NSW 

047 

7*81 

3*00 

9*63 











Adelaide Plains. 



Lower North. 



Mallala. 

3*14 

7*05 

5*48 

16*88 

Port Pirift t .. 

1*67 

6*65 

4*70 

13*21 

Roseworthy. 

3*94 

8*04 

5*51 

17*31 

Port Broughton . 

2*25 

5*30 

4*75 

14*33 

Gawler. 

4*57 

9*64 

6*38 

19*21 

Bute ... .7. 

3*47 

7*13 

4-83 

15*42 

Two Wells. 

2*17 

5*65 

5*39 

16*36 

Laura. 

3*41 

8*45 

5*50 

18*22 

Virginia. 

3*49 

8*36 

5*78 

1768 

Caltowie. 

342 

8*03 

5*21 

17*27 

Smithfield . 

4*73 

9*88 

5*41 

17*30 

Jamestown . 

4*08 

8*52 

5*11 

17*46 

Salisbury. 

3*98 

9*17 

6*21 

18*57 

Gladstone . 

3*14 

7-96 

4*89 

16*00 

North Adelaide .. 

6*07 

13*38 

7*72 

21*49 

Crystal Brook.... 

2*60 

7-02 

492 

15*62 

Adelaide ....... 

5*19 

11*21 

6*93 

21*04 

Georgetown T - - 

3*42 

8*68 

5 76 

18*32 

Brighton . 

4*62 

11*75 

619 

—— 

Narridy , T _. T ... 

314 

7 77 

5*26 

16*79 

Glenelg. 

4*08 

9*88 

5-90 

_ 

Bedhili.. 

3*55 

7*98 

5*21 

16*79 

Mttgtif... 

7*14 

14-28 
■ 1 

8*10 

19-93 


E 
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RAINFALL— continued. 



Adelaide Plains — continued. 


West of Spencer's Gulf— continued . 


Glen Osmond .. 

. 7*75 

15*40 

7*76 

25*26 

Mitcham .. 

. 5-90 

12*96 

7*16 

23*47 

Belair. 

— 

— 

8*88 

28*64 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully.... 

, 7*57 

14*46 

8*58 

Stirling West ... 

14*45 

25*78 

13*22 

Uraidla . 

16-01 

27*02 

12*67 

Clarendon . 

7*09 

15*47 

10*30 

MorphettVale .. 

4*05 

10*50 

7*31 

Noarlunga.. 

4*44 

10*95 

6*30 

Willunga. 

5-29 

13*45 

8*14 

Aldinga . 

3*41 

10*68 

6*17 

Normanville .... 

3*83 

9*57 

6*55 

Yankalilla. 

5*00 

11*41 

7*30 

Cape Jervis. 

2-90 

7*40 

4*96 

Mount Pleasant . 

6*29 

10*97 

7*75 

Blumberg . 

7*83 

13*82 

8*17 

Gumeracha. 

9*70 

17*41 

8*93 

Lobethal. 

1-52 

8*95 

9*50 

Woodside. 

8*22 

15*18 

8*59 

Hahndorf. 

6*77 

13*18 

9*54 

Naime. 

6*06 

12*48 

8*53 

Mount Barker ... 

7*81 

16*21 

9*21 

Echunga . 

7-88 

16-14 

9*89 

Macclesfield. 

6*89 

14*53 

8*84 

Meadows. 

10*99 

19*64 

10*47 

Strathalbyn. 

3*40 

8*12 

6*24 


Murray Flats and Valley. 


Wellington . 

2*94 

6*92 

S' 10 

Milang. 

2*42 

, 5-77 

! 5*28 

Langhome’s Brdg 

2*47 

6*35 

( 4*77 

J Tailem Bend .... 

315 

8-52 

4*65 

Murray Bridge .. 

1*82 

5-25 

4*86 

Callington . 

2*10 

6*34 

5*11 

Mannum . 

1-99 

4*38 

4*24 

Palmer. 

! 2*97 

5*49 

4-57 

Sedan. 

1*17 

4*71 

3*96 

Blanchetown .... 

0*46 

1*52 

3*91 

Eudunda. 

3*70 

6*39 

5*30 

Sutherlands. 

1*31 

2*89 

3*01 

Morgan . 

0*76 

2*23 

3*15 

Overland Corner. 

0*63 

4*01 

4*05 

Renmark. 

M0 

5*91 

3*55 

Loxton. 

1*42 

7*71 

2*89 


West of Spencer’s, Gulf. 

Euda. 1-99 5-66 4-4 

White Well. 1-83 5-19 3*C 

Fowler's Bay ... 4*3i (v98 4*( 


1*99 

5*66 

4*46 

1*83 

5*19 

3*04 

4-31 

6*98 

4*04 

3-13 

6*04 

4*22 

2*60 

5'66 

315 

3*02 

6-33 

■.— 

3*13 

6-21 

L__ 

4*56 


Port Elliston .... 

4*76 

8*35 

4*46 

16 49 

Port Lincoln .... 

4*30 

7*73 

5-92 

19*88 

Tumby Bay .... 

1*88 

5*68 

4*26 

15*00 

Carrow ..... 

2*74 

8*88 

— 

— 

Cowell . 

0*73 

4*80 

4*41 

11*76 

Point Lowly. 

1*05 

5*24 

4*00 

12*21 


Yorkb's Peninsula. 


Wallaroo. 

3*08 1 

6-38 

5*03 

14-05 

Kadina. 

3*36 

6*60 

5*41 

15*88 

Moonta . 

3*30 

7*83 

5*38 

15*22 

Green’s Plains ... 

3*02 

6*57 

4*87 

15*73 

Maitland . 

4*92 

10*75 

6*39 

20-08 

Ardrossan . 

2*70 

6*51 

4*55 

13*89 

Port Victoria ... 

308 

8*60 

5*09 

15*21 

Curramulka. 

2*98 

9*43 

5*53 

18*50 

Minlaton . 

3*53 

9*13 

5-31 

17*41 

Stansbury . 

3*83 

10*34 

5*28 

17*06 

Warooka. 

3*35 

9*61 

5*30 

17*71 

Yorketown . 

2*98 

7*83 

5*26 

17*47 

Edithburgh. 

3*50 

8*44 

5-41 

16*48 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

Kingscote . 

Penneshaw . 

Cape Willoughby.. 
Victor Harbor ... 

Port Elliot. 

Goolwa. 

Pinnaroo. 

Parilla . 

Lameroo . 

Parrakie. 

Geranium . 

Peake . 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

Meninde . 

Coonalpyn ...... 

Coomandook .... 

Tintinara ....... 

Keith. 

Bordertown ..... 

Wolseley. 

Frances . 

Naraooorte . 

Penola. 

Lucindale . 

Kingston........ 

Robe . 

Beaohport. 

Millioent . 

Mount Gambier . 
C. Nrthumberland 


402 

7*69 

7*34 

25*09 

2*70 

8*36 

5*72 

18*95 

2*35 

6*75 

6*74 

21-34 

3*43 

7*62 

6*01 

19-69 

4*03 

10*25 

6*85 

22*18 

3*63 

9*30 

6-51 

20*33 

4*06 

9*46 

5*96 

17*93 

3*20 

5*67 

4-90 

16*74 

3*06 

5*65 

— 

— 

3*52 

6*19 

4*91 

16*55 

3*42 

6*66 

4-21 

_ 

3*97 

7*73 

3*83 

: — 

3*59 

8-18 

5*00 

_ 

3*69 

9*41 

4*51 

14*74 

3*95 

9*38 

5*99 

— 

4*03 

9*38 

5*30 

17*49 

4*50 

9*86 

5*09 

16*80 

4*18 

8-59 

5*59 

18*78 

3*81 

8*66 

5*51 

_ 

4*64 

9*74 

5*84 

19*76 

3*78 

7-61 

5*33 

17*72 

4*12 

8*16 

5*78 1 

20*74 

4*56 

9*28 

6*67 ! 

22*60 

5*22 

10*24 

8*03 

26*78 

5*49 

8*98 

6*66 

23*32 

6*41 

10*73 

7*34 

24*73 

4*67 

8*49 

7-37 

24*69 

5*20 

10*24 

8*21 

27*51 

5*97 

10*57 

9*07 

29*25 

4*83 

11*30 

9*97 

32*00 

533 

10*07 

8 12 

20*83 

■ 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branoh. 

Report 

on 

Pajre 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

June. 

July. 

June. 

July. 

Amyton. 

903 

_ 

. - 

Foiest Range. 

927 


___ 

Angaston . 

♦ 

— 


Forster. 

* 

— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 

* 

— 

— 

Frances. 


— 

— 

Arden Vale & Wyaeca 

* 

— 

— 

Freeling. 

* 

— 

6 

Arthurtpn. 

* 


— 

Gawler River. 

* 

4 

2 

Balaklava. 

* 

— 

— 

Georgetown. 

* 

— 

— 

Beaufort. 

m 

— 

— 

Geranium. 

• 

30 

28 

Beetaloo Valley. 

904-5 

— 

— 

Gladstone. 


— 

— 

Belalie North. 

* 

— 

— 

Glencoe. 

928 

— 

— 

Berri. 

922 

6 

4 

Glencope . 

* 

— 

— 

Blackheath . 

0 

2 

— 

Goode. 

« 

— 

— 

Blackwood.. 

* 

18 

16 

Green Patch. 

* 

— 

— 

Blyth. 

♦ 

9 

14 

Gumeracha. 

0 

— 

— 

Bookpurnong East .. 

915 

— 

— 

Halidon. 

916 

— 

— 

Booleroo Centre. 

* 

— 

— 

Hartley. 

922-7 

6 

4 

Rorrikn. T f f 

915 

— 

— 

Hawker. 

* 

— 

3 

Bowhill. T T t 

* 

_ 

_ 

Hilltown . 

* 

— 

— 

Brentwood_____ ,. 

* 

_ 

5 

Hookina. 

# 

— 

3 

Brinkley ... _. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Inman Valley . 

t 

7 

— 

Bundaleer Springs .. 

900 

— 

— 

Ironbank . 

$ 


— 

Burra... 

* 

— 

— 

Julia. 

* 

— 

— 

Bute .. 

* 

— 

— 

Kadina . 

* 

— 

— 

Butler . 

• 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo . 

* 

9 

14 

Caltowie. 

* 

— 

— 

Kanmantoo. 

* 

2 

— 

Canowie Belt. 

§ 

— 

— 

Keith.,. 

a 

— 

— 

Carrieton .. 

« 

— 

— 

KiKi. 

a 

— 

— 

'Carrow. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Kingscote. 

a 

— 

1 — 

Cherry Gardens...... 

927 

0 

3 

Kingston-on- Murray. 

0 

— 

— 

Clanfield. 

* 

— 

— 

Kongorong . 

929 

— 

3 

Clare .. 

906 

— 

— 

Koonibba. 

915 

— 

3 

Clarendon ., 

922 

4 

2, 30 

Koppio .. 

913 

5 

3 

Claypan Bore. 

« 

— 


Kybybolite .. 

930-6 

28 

— 

Colton 

* 

— 


Lameroo. 

922 

— 

— 

Coomandook. 

* 

4 

— 

Laura. 

* 

— i 

— 

Coomooroo ... tTtTTTt 

* 

_ 

_ 

Leighton. 

a 

— 

— 

'Coonalpyn. T ., 

916 

_ 

— 

Lone Pine. 

907 

5 

10 

Coonawarra ... T r , t , 

a 

_ 

_ 

Longwood. 

* 

_ 

— 

Coorabie., 

* 

_ 

_ 

Loxton . 

* 

_ 

_ 

Cradock. t . T *,. r 

* 

_ 

_ 

Lucindale.. 

• 

_ 

— 

Crystal Brook ... T ., 

* 

_ 

_ 

Lyndoch. 

908 

_ 

5 

Cummins., 

912 

2 

7 

MacGillivray. 

a 

_ 

_ 

■Cygnet River 

f 

_ 

5 

Maitland. 

0 

_ 

_ 

Davenport.. T __ T .. 

♦ 

. .. 


Mallala. 

t 

_ 

9 

Dawson. . 

* 

. _ 

_ 

Mangalo. 

0 

_ 


Denial Bay.. 

Dowlingville... 

* 

912 


— 

Mantling. 

Meadows South .... 

917 

0 

5 

3 

Edillilie. 

* 

... 

_ 

Meningie .. .. 

0 

— 

— 

Elbow Hill. t f , t T T .. 

t 


___ 

Milang.. ...... 

928 

_ 1 

_ 

Eurelia ............ 

t 

29 

27 

Millicent. 

0 

— 

10 
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INDEX TO AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS— eontinwd. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch* 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

t June. 

July. 

June. 

July. 

Miltalie. 

913 

30 

28 

Port Germein . 

* 



Mindarie. . 

* 

4 

2 

Port Pirie. 

906 

2, 30 

28 

Minlaton 

* 

29 

— 

Quom . 

* 

— 

— 

Minnipa . 

914 

— 

— 

Ramco . 

919 

4 

2, 30> 

Mintaro. 

« 

2 

_ 

Redhill .. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Mitchell. 

§ 

_ 

_ 

Renmark ... 

919 

_ 

_ 

Monarto South. 

917 

___ 

_ 

Riverton .. 

* 

__ ■ 

_ 

Moonta. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Roberts and Verran.. 

§ 

_ 


Moorlands..... 

« 

_ 


Rosenthal.. 

911 

6 

4 

Morchard . 

* 

2 

, 

Rosv Pine. 

921-2 



Morgan. 

* 


_ 

Saddle worth .. T . T , 

910 


_ 

Morphett Vale. 

t 

— 

_ 

Salisbury. 

911 

— 

_ 

Mount Barker. 

923-4 

— 

4 

Sait Creek. 

914 

— 

1 - 

Mount Bryan . 

* 


_ 

Sandalwood. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Mount Bryan East .. 

m 

_ 

_ 

Sherlock . 

* 

— 

_ 

Mount Compass ...» 

t 

— 

— 

Spalding . 

m 

— 

— 

Mount Gambier .... 

933-6 

— 

— 

Stockport. 

* 1 

— 

— 

Mount Hope. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Strathalbyn. 

92 8 

6 

3 

Mount Pleasant .... 

* 

— 

_ 

Sutherlands. 

* ! 



Mount Remarkable .. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Tantanoola . 

936 

— 

7 

Mundalla . 

f 

_ 

_ 

Tareowie . 

* 

_ 

_ 

Mundoora . 

906 

„ 


Tatiara .... 

* 

2 

7 

Murray Bridge. 

922 

4 

— 

Tintinarra. 

* 



Mypolonga . 

917-22 

— 

4 

Two Wells . 

911 

—. 

— 

Myponga . 

* 

— 

— 

CFraidlaandSummert’n 

* 

4 

2 

Myrla . 

♦ 

_ 

— 

Waikerie . 

* 

1, 29 

27 

McNamara Bore .... 

« 

_ 

_ 

Wareowie. 

* 

— 

_ 

Nantawarra. 

909 

_ 

— 

Warrow .. 

914 

— 

— 

Naracoorte ... 

936 

_ 

_ 

Water vale. 

912 

— 

_ 

Narridy. 

* 

— 

— 

Wopowie . 

903 

2, 30 

28 

Naming . 

926 

— 

— 

Whyte-Yarcowie.... 

* 

— 

— 

Netherton. 

* 

_ 

___ 

Wilkawatt . 

* 

_ 

. 

North Booborowie .. 

♦ 



Willowie . 

* 

_ 


North Bundaleer .... 

* 


— 

W ilmington. 

904 

— 

— 

Northfield. 

909-11 

5 

3 

Wirrabara. 

906 

_ 

_ 

Orroroo. 

♦ 



Wirrega . 

t 



Parilla .... 

« 


6 

Wollowa .. 

t 

— 


Parilla Well. 

* 

_ •• 

__ 

Woodleigh . 

t 

— 

— 

Parrakie . 

* 

_ 

_ 

Woodside. 

* 

— 

_ 

Paskeville. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Wynarka.. 

921 

— 

— 

Penola . 

* 



Yabmana .. 

§ 

_ 

. 

Penong ,. 

916 

9 

14 

Yacka ... 

* 

— 

— 

Petina . 

* 

— 


Yadnarie'. 

916 



Pine Forest . 

• 

___ 

— 

Yallunda . 

* 

_ 


Pinnaroo ..., 

* 


_ 

Yaninee .. 

♦ 


. 

Pompoota.. 

918 

13, 27 

_ 

Yeelanna . 

* 

— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

t 

— 

— 

Yongala Vale .. 

* 

4 

2 

Port Elliot .. 

927-8 

16 

21 

Yorketown . . 

♦ 




•No report reoeived during the month of May. + Formal report only reoeived. 

t Held over until next month. 5 In recess until termination of war. 

* i—< 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Date of Meeting—July 11th, 1917. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the namfe and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


MEMORANDA FOR THE MONTH. 

Congress. —The Twenty-eighth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau will 
take place in Adelaide in September next. Branches have been invited to suggest 
subjects for consideration. These suggestions should be forwarded to the Secretary 
Advisory Board as early as possible. 

Branches Annual Meetings.— The majority of Branches will be holding their 
annual meetings during the current month. Regard should be paid to the rule 
governing membership, i.t\, one-third of the members, viz., those that have attended 
the fewest meetings during the year, retire. Such members arc eligible for re- 
election, on the recommendation of the Branch. 

The Coming Year ’s Work.— One of the most important matters to receive atten¬ 
tion is the mapping out of the work of the Branch for the year. This cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. 

Pinnaroo Line Branches. —The Branches situated on the Pinnaroo line of rail¬ 
way will meet in conference at Pinnaroo in the near future. Every member of 
every Branch in the district should make it his business to be present at the con¬ 
ference. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

AMYTON (Average annual rainfall, l}.82in.). 

May 8th.—Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. S. 
Thomas, who referred to the very heavy loss which resulted from smut. 
While the production of a clean crop of wheat before the introduction of the drill 
was an easier proposition than it was to-day, if ordinary care were taken it was 
still possible to produce a crop not affected with smut. He preferred pickling by 
immersing the wheat in a solution of slightly over 1 per cent, bluestone. The 
wheat was allowed to remain in the solution to ensure any smut balls contained 
therein being thoroughly soaked. An interesting discussion followed the reading 
of this paper. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

May 8th.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

The Youth on the Farm. —The following paper, dealing with the treatment of 
the young men on the farm, was contributed by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Thos. F. 
Orrock):—In dealing with this subject I wish to point out, first, my opinion why boys 
in a good many instances prefer leaving the land and working for wages in the 
cities; and second, some suggestions as to how this crowding to the cities eould be 
prevented. Few things are more astonishing than the want of sympathy between 
parents and children. Many parents seem insensible to their thoughts and desires. 
There are two principal causes. One is their difference in age. The fathers are 
losing, or have lost, interest in many of those things which are just beginning to 
most keenly interest their children. The children are quick to note this, and the 
confidence they will give to a comparative stranger they withhold from parents, be- 
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cause they dread ridicule, coolness, and displeasure. The other fact—parents will 
insist in regarding their boys as children, even after they are grown up. They 
cannot understand independence of thought. They must always do exactly as they 
are told without question; and I contend that the average farmer is 20 years behind 
the times in the treatment of his boys, as regards stimulating the desire to remain 
on the land, in, comparison to the inducement the fairly well-educated youth 
meets with in even the comparative small country towns of to-day. Therefore the 
boy naturally has a desire to enter a branch of work that offers the greatest in¬ 
ducement to his advancement, and where, if he does his work well, he is sure of 
promotion. My argument is that if the same inducement were offered on the 
farm hundreds of lads would remain on the land that now go to the over- 
populated cities of Australasia. In regard to the suggestions re making the land 
more attractive for the farm youth, the most responsible person is the farmer 
himself. What inducement is it for a lad to leave his city companions and come 
home from school to the land unless he thinks he can do as well for himself as 
his city friends? My opinion is that the boys should be taken more into the man¬ 
agement of the farm, and have either a certain portion of crop allotted to them, 
or, better still, a percentage. It would induce them to grow as good a crop as they 
possibly could, and thus benefit all concerned, and also give the lads an insight 
into the financial part of the business. In dozens of little ways the farmer could 
make farming more attractive for his boys by encouraging them when they have 
done some particular piece of work exceptionally well, and by encouraging com¬ 
petition in local shows, &c. In a country like Australia, where agriculture plays 
the leading role in promoting national prosperity, it is highly desirable that every 
inducement possible should be given to youths to stay on the land. And wherever 
possible the farmer should use the most thorough methods of farming and the most 
efficient mechanical appliances he can afford. * 


4 WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 18.26in.). 

May 9th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Glean Wheat. —Mr. H. Farrell, in presenting a paper with the title “Clean 
Wheat, ” said it was necessary to have the cleanest sample of wheat possible, both 
for market and for seed. A 1 per cent, to 1^ per cent, solution of bluestone was 
the best means of preventing the development of smut. That could be used either 
with a patent pickling machine, one of which he was using, or by the old method 
of floor pickling. If formalin were used the seed should be sown immediately after 
treatment; otherwise it should be kept until after the first week before being sown. 
Reference was made to “the quantity of foreign matter that was bagged with the 
wheat, and farmers were urged to exercise every effort to produce a clean sample. 
Messrs. Aughey, Goodenough, W. and G. Schuppan, Modystach, and Zimmermann 
were agreed that wheat should not be sown unpickled. It was deplorable that such 
large quantities of rubbish should be shipped with the wheat. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG tO FARRELL’S FLAT) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

April 13th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Fruit Growing.— A paper dealing with this subject was contributed by Mr. J. 
Burton. He said—‘ * Fruit trees are more cosmopolitan in the matter of soils than is 
generally supposed, and each kind will adapt itself to a wide range of soils. Some 
soils are, however, better suited for particular kinds ©f trees, and these peculiarities 
should be recognised by the planter as far as possible. Ground for trees should be 
carefully prepared, so that the trees may be placed under the best possible condi¬ 
tions for making strong, healthy growth. A good root bed is required to provide 
the materials for feeding the trees, and secondly to enable the trees to get a firm 
hold of the; soil. Deep stirring of the soil and loosening the subsoil is the most 
perfect way of preparation, and gives the widest field from which the roots can 
obtain nourishment and moisture. Heavy soils, more especially, require deep culti* 
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vation; lighter soils, and more particularly those resting upon open, gravelly, or 
limestone subsoils, may from motives of economy, be treated in a more superficial 
manner; but even this class of land will, as a rule, give better results if deeply 
worked. It is a matter of some importance to growers, in planting fruit trees, 
that they should select kinds and varieties that are likely to give the most satis¬ 
factory results. The first consideration should be to plant such kinds of fruit as 
are best adapted for the particular locality. Some kinds will adapt themselves to a 
wide range of climate and soil. Many of these, however, may be cultivated under 
various conditions, but will thrive better and give more satisfactory returns in some 
places than others. This object should more particularly be kept in view by culti¬ 
vators for market. In the warmer districts the fruits that should receive special 
attention are the grape, peach, apricot, orange, and lemon. All these fruits reach 
the highest degree of perfection, as the strong heat and light at the ripening period 
develops their flavor to the fullest. Though the apple, pear, and plum naturally 
belong to cooler regions, and may be grown with a fair amount of success in the 
moderately warm districts, yet better results will be obtained from other localities. 
These fruits, when grown in the coolor districts, will generally be higher in quality 
and keep better than if raised in the warmer districts. Then again the trees are 
not likely to prove so durable in warm as in cool districts. In some districts, how¬ 
ever, there is a sort of intermediate climate between the warmer and cooler dis¬ 
tricts, and in those localities planters may indulge in a wider range of fruits with 
success. Special care should be taken in planting to select varieties of each kind 
that are best adapted for the particular requirements of the grower, who should 
decide as to the way in which his fruit will be utilised before starting. If his ob¬ 
ject is to supply fresh fruit to the market he must, as a rule, have varieties that 
will yield in succession, and those that will keep well, so that he can meet the 
demand for a long period. It is also advisable in the case of all dessert fruits 
that they should be attractive as well as possessing other desirable qualities. Good- 
looking apples, pears, peaches, and other fruits will always command a more ready 
market than varieties that are less attractive in appearance. There is some diffe¬ 
rence of opinion among fruit growers as to the most favorable time for planting, 
but I favor early planting of deciduous trees. For oranges, lemons, and other ever¬ 
green trees, the most, suitable time is early autumn or spring. To enable the ground 
to be worked in the most convenient manner, trees should be planted in squares, and 
each kind, of fruit, or even varieties by themselves, to facilitate treatment. This 
is more essential with spraying and irrigation; one may require spraying or 
watering, when another does not. Pruning is one of the most important operations 
in horticulture. The theory of pruning is to promote development in certain direc¬ 
tions by checking it in others. There are two ways in which this may be done, one 
being the cutting of the branches, and the other the reduction of the roots; one 
method produces precisely the opposite effect to the other. The art of pruning is to 
apply to tlie trees such treatment as will best accomplish some particular purpose, 
and the operator must take into consideration the peculiar circumstances of each 
tree before touching it. In pruning to assist a tree to attain a desired form it will 
be necessary to take into consideration its natural habit, the modification required, 
and how it is to be effected. The object of the pruner should be to get well- 
balanced trees, and as perfect in form as possible. Trees should be trained to 
assume the desired forms from the time they are planted, removing and shortening 
back such shoots as may be necessary. A well-formed tree is much easier for gather¬ 
ing fruit and more convenient for spraying. Fruits of all kinds should be gathered 
at such a stage of maturity as will develop their desirable qualities to the fullest 
extent or best serve the special purpose of the grower. The proper degree of 
maturity at which fruit should be gathered will, as a matter of course, vary con¬ 
siderably according to the kind. Apples should be gathered immediately before they 
become fully ripe. If left too long upon the trees the fruit, when kept, is apt to 
become mealy, and to lose in flavor, more or less. Pears are somewhat peculiar in 
ripening, and fruit in perfection is seldom obtained if allowed to mature upon the 
trees. The time the fruit will take to come to perfection, after it iB gathered, will 
vary considerably, according to the variety. It is a matter of importance to 
growers that they should be able to keep some kinds of fruit for as long a period 
as possible, in order to extend the season and the demand for their produce. In 
a discussion which followed Mr. Jacobi mentioned the Japanese plum as a profitable 
fruit to grow. 
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PORT PIRIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.21in,). 

April 7th.—Present: nine members. 

Wheat Growing. —It was often difficult, observed Mr. A. W. Noll, in an address 
on wheat growing, to determine when to commence seeding operations on land liable 
to drift. He recommended sowing such land as soon as possible after rain with a 
wheat which stooled well. Though the returns from land so sown might not be so 
remunerative, it would probably save the crop from being blown away. It was 
inadvisable to sow immediately after rain, when the ground was in such a condition 
that the seed furrows remained open, because the seed would not germinate pro¬ 
perly, and, if necessary, the harrows should follow the drill. Land shoufd be tilled 
lightly to kill the weeds, the more closely to the surface they were cut the more 
quickly and more likely they were to be killed. When the soil was becoming dry on 
top it should be cultivated lightly, closely behind the drill; the drilling, if any¬ 
thing, being deeper than the cultivation, because by that means the seed was being 
placed in damp soil and would have a better chance of germinating. In the dis¬ 
cussion which ensued members indorsed the views expressed in the address. 

WIRRABARA (Average annual rainfall 18.91in.). 

April 2nd.—Present: 15 members. 

. Summer Fallowing.—A paper on this subject was contributed by Mr. F. Carson, 
who referred to the many advantages which followed the practice of summer fal¬ 
lowing, the more particular being the heavier yield, and the absence of diseases on 
crops on summer-fallowed land. He expressed the view that the land should be 
ploughed to a depth of 6in., and as it would be pulverised by the rain, there was 
no necessity to work it down fine. Land treated in that manner should be cultivated 
before winter fallowing was commenced. 

BEETALOO VALLEY, May 14th.— Question Box. —A number of questions 
were considered by members. Generally they agreed -that milk and pollard and also 
crushed barley constituted the best food for fattening young pigs. Most members 
favored the Berkshire, and Berkshire and Poland China cross as the most suitable 
breed for this district. Others favored the Essex. As to the best quantity of seed 
to sow in this district, opinions varied from lbush. to l^bush.; and from 501bs. to 
1201bs. super, per acre was considered a suitable dressing. 

BUNDALEER SPRINGS, May 1st.—After the compilation of a programme for 
the year 1917 a general discussion on topics of interest took place. Reference was 
made to the inferior quality of cornsacks and the variation in size of same. Mr. 
Travers explained several difficulties that had occurred in working binders. 

MUNDOORA, May 7th.—The discussion on pickling wheat, which was com¬ 
menced at the previous meeting, was continued. Mr. Noble mentioned that he had 
found sheep dip a cheap and effective method for poisoning mice. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.30in.). 

Present: 14 members. 

Some Notes on Horse-breeding. —Mr. C. Neate submitted the following paper 
on horse-breeding:—“In introducing the above subject several facts have come 
under my notice during the last four oY five years. I have noticed that there is a 
falling off in the number of foals reared annually, and also a diminishing number 
of stallions plying for hire compared with the preceding five years, and one 
naturally inquires the reason for the falling off. Of course, in horse-breeding, as 
in all other stock lines, the market rate is a large factor in the natural supply of 
stock, and it cannot be denied that the market value of horses during the last 
four or five years has been somewhat low compared with prices ruling some six or 
seven years ago. The reason of the extreme prices of that period will be found 
in the ^fact that the breeding of horse stock had not kept pace with the expansion 
of cultivation, and with the opening up of large tracts of mallee lands the demand 
overtook the supply, with the result that high prices prevailed, and those who were 
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in the fortunate position of being sellers reaped the benefit. To my idea the same 
conditions are recurring now. If we take into consideration the heavy losses of the 
1914 drought, and the large number exported out of Australia for war purposes, 
and the appalling loss of horses in this awful conflict, one is forced to the con¬ 
clusion that with the return of peace conditions and the expansion of agricultural 
areas there is bound to be a good demand for horses, if not at extreme rates, at 
least at very payable prices, notwithstanding the fact that motor traction will 
command more attention in the future than it lias in the past. That causes one 
to ask the question, 4 What is the best type of horse to breed V That is for each 
individual breeder to decide for himself, but whatever type he fixes on he should 
endeavor to breed the best, for a good horse costs no more to keep than a bad one, 
and very often less. If I were asked the question which type I personally pre¬ 
ferred, my vote would be given to the Clydesdale. Well-bred Clydesdales will always 
command attention and remunerative prices. They are more quick and jaunty in 
action than the Shire, and having great powers of endurance renders them most 
suitable for farm or garden; but for heavy haulage on the roads the Shire may be 
preferable. In selecting a Clydesdale sire I would look for the following points— 
Strong, masculine head, yet with an entire absence of beefiness, strong neck, 
deep quarters, well ribbed up, short back, broad over the loins, full hard muscle 
on breech, but not extending too far down the leg, close knee joints, flat bone; 
and well-developed feet, and standing about 16 hands high. In selecting mares to 
mate with a sire, judgment must be used to Ree that if the sire is lacking in any 
of the foregoing points that the mare is not also at fault, otherwise the fault may 
be perpetuated in the progeny; if the sire is a bit on the leg, mate him with a 
close, thick-set mare, or vice verm, as the case may be, but above all, breed only 
from sound stock with a long line of noted ancestors behind them. Even though 
the cost of service may be a few shillings more, the value of the progeny may be 
pounds compared with the progeny of inferior and cheaper sires. In this dis¬ 
trict, especially among the gardeners, taken on a whole, medium draughts are 
kept, yet from mares of this type a very serviceable type of horser can be raised. 
If it. be desired to breed something more weighty, then cross with the Shire or 
Clydesdale, or if you wish to breed harness or remounts, cross to the thorough¬ 
bred, but let the sire be a stud book horse, and one of proved stamina, and the 
possessor of a set of sound legs, for no matter how good the body may be, unless the 
legs are sound the colt is of little value. In my past experience I have, by using 
a thorough-bred stallion on active medium draught mares, been successful in 
breeding some first-class harness and remount types, but I would not recom¬ 
mend crossing the latter class again to the blood horse in any but exceptional cases. 
In conclusion, if those few notes will cause a deeper interest in horse-breeding 
generally, its object will have been achieved. M The President concurred in the 
view that Clydesdales were the most suitable for farm work. Mr. T. J. Edwards 
preferred the coaching stamp, an active draught mare sired by blood horse, and 
resultant foals again put to blood sire, giving activity, endurance and appear¬ 
ance. Mr. J. C. Bux generally agreed with writer of paper, but placed most con¬ 
fidence in staunchness of breeding mares rather than appearance, which was often 
deceptive. He contended that established farmers should never have to buy in 
open markets, but should always be able to produce enough young horses to keep 
their teams young, and the practice of selling young, untried horses was un¬ 
satisfactory from a financial standpoint. Mr. M. L. Nolan considered extremely 
high prices in the past were the result of extraordinary demands created by the 
opening up of new farming areas, and a largely artificial value was put upon farm 
stamps. With the return of normal conditions after the war there was likely to 
be a scarcity again, and it behoved every farmer to keep up the breeding of 
horses. Mr. C. L. Scott moved, and Mr. Bux seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. Neate 
for his paper, which was carried by acclamation. 


LONE PINE. 

May 1st.—Present: 22 members and five visitors. 

Sheep .Breeding on a Farm. —In a paper dealing with the breeding of sheep on 
a farm Mr. Fritz Fromm advocated commencing with pure breeds, if in any way 
possible for wool as well as for market. A ram should not be used until it was two 
to two and a half years old, and should not be too fat when used. A ewe should be 
one and a half years old before being mated, and to obtain good lambs and a good 
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percentage it was essential to run the ewes on poor feed in order to have them in 
a middling condition when putting the rams with them. A young ewe should be 
mated with an aged ram, say 34 years old. All ewes with blind teats should be 
culled for killing. A ewe from six-tooth to full mouth would produce the best lamb, 
but care should be taken not to breed from a broken-mouthed ewe. It might be all 
right in early and good seasons, but in late seasons and cold wet winters it might be 
very unprofitable. It was better to cull them out for killing. He advocated the 
mating of young ewes about the beginning of November, the ram being allowed to 
run with them for five weeks, which would secure a March and April lambing. 
For spring lambing the older ewes should be mated in March and April. It was 
unwise to allow rams to run with the ewes all the year round in a flock exceeding 
100 sheep, because there would most likely be lambs dropped at shearing time, 
which would be very unprofitable. A young ram should not be used on more than 
35 or 40 ewes. It was also essential to select a well-sheltered paddock (to keep off 
cold winds in wet weather) into which the ewes could be put when lambing com¬ 
menced, because a newly-born lamb was apt to catch pleurisy. In discussion, mem¬ 
bers in general agreed with the points in the paper. In reply to a question Mr. 
Fromm said that he preferred in that district a Dorset Horn-Lincoln ram with a 
Cuthro-bred ewe, because both were excellent for wool and market. 


LYNDOCH (Average annual rainfall, 23.0lin.). 

May 3rd.—Present: 13 members. 

Makketing Frxtit, —The Chairman (Mr. F. Moore) contributed a paper on this 
subject. He said the primary producer should consider the advisability of com¬ 
bining and employing trained business men to improve the marketing of the 
product of the land. 11 If fruit and vegetable production is to extend, and take 
its place in the feeding of the people, something must be done to reduce the 
cost of distribution. The usual retail profit on vegetables is 100 per cent., and 
fruit up to 300 per cent, to 400 per cent. Now, if we could form a combine or 
pool, instead of each individual selling separately and competing, the product of 
a district would be sold through the pool (not to it), with a keen business man 
in charge, whose business would be to keep in touch with the markets, the canners, 
and the jam makers; to advise growers which market could absorb the produce, 
and at what price; because, as far as I know, at present there is no market price, 
but each one gets what he can., or what the packer fixes for the day. But this 
would only help in the first handling of the goods, and it is in the retail or 
second handling that the big increase in price takes place; and one of 
the main duties of officers of the combine would be to study the retail part 
of the business, with the idea of advising the growers of any method of cheapen¬ 
ing the distribution, and in advertising the food value of fruit (fresh and dried) 
and vegetables, and in some way what the consumer ought to pay for it. There 
is one method that might assist in bringing grower and consumer together, that 

is to obtain a system of declared value freights on the railway. When sending 

away goods the consignor would declare the value, and the railways collect the 
money at the same time that they collected the freights, and pay the consignor 
(at the place of booking) at the end of each month. The grower, by sending 
price lists and advertising, would soon get in tpuch with people who would be 
only too glad to obtain cheap goods direct from the producer without the trouble 
of much correspondence and forwarding of money. It would also give the 
packer in the market a chance to put up, say, a 5s. box of mixed fruit and 

vegetables, and many in the outside districts would be only too glad to have a 

case each week. If taken up and well advertised, it should become popular, and 
would also be a check on the retailer, as the packer should be able to give 

at least double the quantity for the same money as the retailer does at present. 

Another point at which co-operation is needed is in the mechanical grading and 
packing of apples for export. If we are to obtain the best returns for our 
apples, we must reduce the number of brands, and the grading must be uniform 
for the State. The value of collective bargaining is well illustrated in Australia 
to-day. The production of dried fruits is, I think, drifting towards disaster for 
want of business methods in marketing. We are trying to make a living from 
a small output at a big price, instead of a large output at a less profit,. we are 
producing more than is consumed in Australia, yet on account of high price 

restricting the quantity consumed locally. We have the Federal Government 
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taking action to prevent foreign countries dumping their surplus products on our 
markets, while we take advantage of a high duty to charge exorbitant prices to 
home consumers, dumping our surplus on outside markets at a loss, or else dis¬ 
tilling. Can we grow currants at a profit against world competition? Greek 
currants are usually 14s. to 18s. per cwt. for second quality, 21s. to 24s. for best 
grades. The average production in South Australia is 1 ton per acre. My 
working cost for 1 acre—that is ploughing, cultivation, pruning, picking, grading, 
and marketing, and interest on land and plant—is £10 2s. 6d.; 1 ton of currants 
at 3d. equals £28—a difference of £17 17s, fid. So I think we can afford to reduce 
the present price and still make a living. From 20 years’ experience retailing 
currants I know that if the consumers can buy them at, say, 5d. a lb., they will 
use considerably more. Now, take dried apricots. Last year I was beaten in 
my own market, Gawler, by Californian fruit. At the recent Conference, one 
speaker expressed indignation at our boys at the front being fed on foreign food; 
but if our people asked the same price from the Federal military authorities as 
they asked local consumers to pay, the growers deserved to be passed by. This 
year I worked out the cost of handling and drying 100 cases of apricots, and 
found that 8d. per lb. was equal to 4s. per case fresh fruit in the garden. I see 
the market price is about lid., so the home consumer again is charged the duty. 
Californian fruit is quoted at 8^d., so that my price appears to be about a fair 
thing. Now, would it not be better to give home trade a chance to expand by 
reducing prices? The industry has grown beyond the limit of home consumption 
under present conditions, and if we cannot compete in the world’s markets, there 
must before long come a slump.—Members expressed a desire that other Branches 
should consider and discuss the suggestions contained in the paper, with the idea 
of evolving some practical scheme of co-operation. 


NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

April 5th.-—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Mr. A. F. Herbert gave a review of the work done by his sons in connection with 
the school wheat plots. Following this a general discussion took place on the 
methods of harvesting adopted during the year, and the many difficulties that had 
to be faced. Mr. J. H. Nicholls said the question of the variety of wheat was of 
less importance than the condition of the land on which it was‘sown. Dart’s this 
year had yielded up to 40bush., and whilst Eclipse had not yielded so well, it was 
capable of holding its own over a period of years. Mr. Herbert expressed a pre¬ 
ference for Marshall’s No. 3, Yandilla King, and Dart’s. 


NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

May 2nd.—Present: eight members. 

Uniformity of Type.— In a paper under this title, Mr. E. J. Herbert made a 
plea for the maintenance of a uniformity of type amongst the stock of a district. 
In the case of cows, he said, the prevailing practice was to mate them with any 
Ml that might be close at hand, regardless of the type or strain of the beast. 
He advised procuring a certain strain, and breeding from that, and by judicious 
culling and handling, a definite type would be established. The same applied to 
other lines of livestock. The combined marketing of produce, graded to a uniform 
standard, would be found profitable, and he suggested the embodiment of the best 
features of different makes into their implements.—Mr. ,J. H. Nicholls, in dis¬ 
cussing the paper,, thought most good was secured where there was a diversity 
of type, a view with which Messrs. W. Greenshields and R. N. ITppill concurred. 


NORTHFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 19in,). 

May 1st.—Present: nine members. 

English Farming Practices.— An interesting paper dealing with some methods 

fv the , r . 0ta i ! l0 .v ° £ cr T “ the west of England was contributed by 
1 ?i te °f that part. T ^ e of the paper dealt in detail with 

many of the agricultural practices in England, and explained the nature of the 
crops grown, the methods of cultivation, dressings of manure applied and various 
matters associated therewith The paper was well roeeived by memtors, and com 
plimentary remwlts were made by Messrs. D. Bowe, H. Goldney, E. L Conole F 
Chardon, A Saadercock, and W. J. Dali. y u M>noie > 
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SADDLE WORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.69in.). 

Rotation Cropping. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. B. C. Klau:— 
fi Owing to a considerable increase in the value of land and higher taxation those 
who are occupying comparatively small areas find that unless they crop their 
land with wheat every alternate year they have difficulty in making ‘ both ends 
meet.’ I am of the opinion that we will have to produce more per acre than 
we have done in the past; those who crop with wheat every Becond year are doing 
this, but at too great a cost in loss of fertility of the soil. I admit that wheat 
is more suited to continuous cropping than possibly any other field crop, unless 
maize is admitted under favorable soil and climatic conditions. If potatoes follow 
potatoes year after year they become diseased, and only scabby tubers are grown; 
if rape follows rape, succeeding crops fail, and cow peas grown in succession be¬ 
come affected with worms and disease, and fail. Again, soil that is exhausted by 
wheat cropping will grow a good crop of oats. When wheat follows wheat certain 
fertilising properties in the soil are being exhausted, while others are wasted or 
used up by weeds, the land tends to become foul, and diseases like takeall appear in 
the crop. Our present method is right for a time, but as the soil loses its virgin 
fertility and fails to respond to good tillage, we shall need to adopt other methods. 
Farmers this year have said, ‘ What is the use of working the soil; the unworked 
land gave better results than the well-worked fallows; and anyway, how is the 
fertility of the soil to be kept upT One way is by rotation cropping, and I Will 
try to show how. (1) How this may be done—The rotation suitable for the wheat 
farmer is one in which wheat is grown alternately with a fodder crop; this means 
stock-raising. On-small holdings of land, within a 20in. rainfall or over, crops 
may be grown each year, but this I do not support, because the land must be pre¬ 
pared in great haste, and possibly at an unsuitable time, success is too dependent 
on opportune rains just prior to seeding. The method I propose is that of grow¬ 
ing two crops in three years, this permits of the stubble being used for stock 
feeding, and gives ample time for the preparation of the seedbed as well as allow¬ 
ing for the summer fallow to be in order for the autumn-sown crops. My course 
or rotation would be—First year, wheat; second year, stubble; third year, forage 
crops, these will include rape, a winter grazing crop, cow peas, a leguminous crop, 
and sorghum, a summer silage crop. These crops are merely examples to be varied 
as the farmer deems fit for his land and stock; the general principles of the rota¬ 
tion to be aimed at are—(1) That legumes (pod-bearing plants) be alternated 
with non-legumes; (2) that deep-rooting crops be grown regularly when possible; 
(3) that a crop suitable for conserving as silage be grown regularly, and an area 
reserved for it; (4) the rotation be arranged so that all autumn-sown crops are 
preceded by a summer fallow. The area intended to be under cultivation should 
be divided into three approximately equal portions; in any year one portion will 
be under wheat, a second in fallow, and the third under some crop other than 
wheat. The following table will explain the rotation:— 


Year. 

Paddock. 

| 

Paddock. 

Paddook 

1917 . 

Fallow 

Wheat 

Stubble 

Fallow 

Rape, cow peas 
Sorghum 

1918 . 

Stubble 

Fallow 

Rape, cow peas 
Sorghum 

Fallow 

Wheat 

1919 . 

Rape, cow peas 
Sorghum 

Fallow 

Wheat 

Stubble 

Fallow 

1920 . 

Same as 1917 




(2)The advantages gained by this rotation.—I have shown how two-thirds of the 
cultivated land can be advantageously cropped in one year—a gain over the present 
system of fallowing, which only allows of one-half or one-third of the arable land 
being cropped each year. Under the proposed rotation four crops are obtained 
in six years against three or only two under the old way. Two of these crops are 
fodder crops, but their value will exceed that of the Bingle wheat crop, and fertility 
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of the land not so reduced. With the above rotation the first three principles govern¬ 
ing a suitable course are observed by the inclusion of fodder crops. The value of 
such a rotation is further increased if the order in which the fodder crops are 
grown is changed. For instance, if rape is cropped one year, cow peas the next, 
and sorghum the third. Thus nine years would be occupied in cropping the whole 
area before the same land carries a second crop of the same kind. These fodder 
crops are only types; if they are not suitable the farmer should not grow them 
merely because in theory such may appear desirable. The object of growing these 
crops is to enrich the soil with nitrogen and add organic matter to it, and pre¬ 
vent the ground becoming sick. If this object is achieved the variety of crop is 
immaterial. It may be thought that the system outlined entails more labor and 
expense. Such is not the case, however. Under both rotation systems the land 
is ploughed once for the seed bed, but with this difference, that seeding operations 
are completed before the ploughing, instead of after. Under the proposed system 
the cost of ploughing is reduced to a minimum, because done when the weather is 
favorable and the soil in the best condition for such work. When ploughing has 
to be done first it is often delayed on account of want of rain, time becomes limited, 
and the work is done hurriedly, and possibly in a slovenly manner. The proposed 
rotation involves more work to the fallows, but this is generally acknowledged to be 
profitable work, and the ploughing is all done at the best time of the year. Any 
extra labor necessary is compensated for by getting the seeding done at the most 
suitable time, when it will start away, irrespective of an opportune fall of rain. 
At present the wurk of the year is crowded into seven or eight months, while 
under the proposed system the work is more evenly distributed throughout the 
year. The following calendar of operations will show this:—January, harvesting 
wheat for grain, working fallows; February, harvesting sorghum, working fallows; 
March, sowing rape, working fallows; April, sowing wheat; May, sowing 
wheat; June, ploughing; July, ploughing; August, ploughing; September, 
ploughing; October, sow cow peas and sorghum; November, harvesting wheat for 
hay; December, harvesting wheat for hay and grain, working fallows if suitable. 
The above gives full employment throughout the year, and is a step forward, as it 
is in the direction of securing better and more intelligent men as labor for agri¬ 
cultural work, and such men are now a necessity to handle the useful but expensive 
machinery for profitable wheat growing. The best class of men will not be in¬ 
duced to take up farm work if the most that can be offered them is work of a 
spasmodic character. I would like to sum up the advantages to be gained by this 
rotation method of cropping:—(1) The whole food supply of the soil can be 
utilised—not possible when only wheat is grown; some crops feed deeper than 
others, the surface feeders leaving stores of food unused. (2) The amount of 
valuable organic matter in the soil can be maintained, and even increased. (3) 
The free nitrogen of the air can be made use of. (4) Insect, fungus, and weed 
pests can be controlled or destroyed. (5) Provision can be made for the economi¬ 
cal distribution of labor throughout the year . 11 

NORTHFIELD.—At the last meeting reference was made to the severe loss the 
Branch has sustained on account of the death of Mr. J. Williams, a foundation 
member, and Chairman of the Branch for a number of years. The reeling of mem¬ 
bers was fittingly shown by the presentation to Mrs. Williams of an illuminated 
address, expressing their sympathy, and high appreciation of the late member. 

ROSENTHAL, April 4th.—Mr, S. *0. Davis read a paper on the bulk handling of 
wheat, in which he discussed the problem at length. 

SALISBURY, May 1st.—The business of the meeting consisted of a lt Question 
box,” which a number of questions were debated and decisions arrived at. It 
was agreed that portable engines were more suitable for farmers in that district 
than those of the stationary type. 

TWO WELLS, April 11th.—Mr. J, R. Lawrie read a paper describing the 
methods adopted on the dairy farm of Mr. G. Lane, at Murray Bridge, which had 
been established on reclaimed swamp lands, though the buildings were on high 
lands above the reach of flood waters. The land could be flooded by gravitation, 
and the water was run off into the paddocks in drains and from the drains it 
had to be pumped back into the river. In addition to watering the land the mag¬ 
nesia in some of the swamp soil was in that way washed out, and lands which would 
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grow nothing a while ago now produced good fodder grasses. Lucerne and maize 
grew wonderfully, the latter producing 60 tons to the acre. The whole maize crop 
was put into silos, which had a capacity of 500 tons. A special binder was made 
for the maize, which was carted to the silos, where a cutter fitted with a self feeder 
and elevator was in operation. The lucerne was cut with a mower and catted to 
the cows. In the milking operations the product of each cow at each milking was 
entered on a card hung up in the milking shed, and the yield of each cow was 
clearly shown. Mr. Lawrie also described what he saw on a visit to the Pom- 
poota settlement. 

WATERYALE, May 14th.—For treatment of black spot on fruit trees and 
vines Mr. Burgess suggested spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE) 

DOWLINGVILLE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

April 27th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Rabbit Destruction. —In a paper on rabbit destruction Mr. F. Lock declared 
that since the advent of foxes the habits of the rabbits had changed somewhat, in 
that they assembled in larger warrens. The pest could be kept in check by estab¬ 
lishing a rabbit week, once a year, say in the middle or end of February, when all 
the landowners should be compelled to take effective means to destroy the rabbits 
on their properties. Such an attack would take the rabbits more than a year to 
recover from. Men should also be employed on all Government lands in agricul¬ 
tural areas in the work of extermination on the same day. As to methods of destruc¬ 
tion no doubt the poison cart was very effective, ami thousands of rabbits could 
be killed by that means in a day. That, however, was not sufficient, because the 
holes and warrens should be destroyed. Digging out holes, unless they were small, 
was a very slow process, but where the holes were large and the land suitable for 
ploughing to a depth, if the holes were ploughed in deeply in the summer, not 
only were the homes of the pest broken, but many rabbits were smothered in the 
dust. If the land were ploughed to a depth of 16in., though some of the rabbits 
might scratch their way out, they did not seem to be able to do much harm. Mr. J. 
A. Phelps had tried covering rabbit holes with straw. He stuffed straw into the 
openings and then put a layer of straw over all. The rabbits did not seem to be 
able to work in the straw, and they were successfully blocked. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CUMMINS. 

May 5th.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Care op Machinery, Etc. —Mr. A. Fuss contributed a paper on this subject. A 
machine was not profitable, he said, unless it provided a reasonable return after 
the payment of interest and depreciation. As to the care of implements, the cul¬ 
tivator should have constant attention to working parts, any broken or worn bolts 
being replaced. The draught or the springs and bridles should not be unduly 
heavy. A small quantity of oil should be applied to the wheels daily. Any neces¬ 
sary repairs to drills should have been effected before the machine had been put 
away after the previous year >s work. When the machine was to be taken out a 
general overhaul was necessary, seeing that the cogs were properly in mesh. If 
the shoes of disks did not operate directly underneath the distributors they damaged 
the tubes. When ribbon tubes became jammed disconnect the tube at the top, 
compress it, and turn as to wind up. It generally became loose in the shoe without 
further trouble. To oil poles and box before a seeding will help them to resist the 
winter showers; raw linseed oil penetrated well, and did not spoil the effect of the 
original paintings. Of course, when necessary, a coat of paint would be better* 
The pressure springs on disks were of little use in those districts, as they were not 
designed to have a compression of 9i®, or so, which was often required. Binder 
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chains and canvas should run at right tensions. Worn pitmans caused the crank 
bearing to jerk loose, and also broke the head off the knives if the race of the 
knife were worn or bent. The knotter was rather troublesome at times, usually the 
fault lay in the string. Too large a sheaf wore the packers and strained the 
binder. It was a bad practice to use resin on belts of strippers to prevent slipping, 
it gummed the belt, caused it to crack, and prevented slipping for only a short 
time. The use of castor or neatsfoot oil kept them pliable, and having the face 
of the pulleys crowned with leather gave better results. Gears that had a rapid 
motion should not be geared while travelling. All vehicles should be kept painted 
with good paint, and wheels well tired, and fowls kept off them. The paper then 
dealt with the care of engines on the farm, urging the wisdom of following the 
maker’s instructions. A general discussion followed. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.45in.). 

May 5th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Agriculture and the War. —A paper under the heading of “The Effect of 
War on the Agricultural Industry’’ was contributed by Mr. F. W. Gardner. He 
referred to the heavy drain that enlistments had made on the number of farmers 
and farm employees, and dealt with the changes of the methods of handling and 
marketing produce that had been occasioned through the war. He closed with an 
appeal to every farmer to do his utmost to improve the methods of agriculture in 
the district, and so contribute toward the wellbeing of the agricultural industry. A 
lengthy discussion followed. 

MILTAL1E (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

May 5th.—Present: six members. 

Varieties of Wheat Suita dle to tiie District. —Mr. J. W. Story, in a paper 
on this subject, mentioned that the varieties of wheat cultivated fell into two 
classes, early and late. “One of the best-known wheats in this district,” the 
paper continued , i i is Federation. It is a late, slow grower, very prolific if conditions 
suitable, but it is only about one year in six that everything is suitable. Being 
a slow grower, on old ground the young weeds tend to retard its growth. If there 
is ‘ rust ’ about at all Federation is affected badly. It stands up well, and 
shakes easily if the sample is good. .14 is a well-known wheat, more rust-resisting, 
a faster growler, and shakes more quickly than Federation, seldom yielding a pro¬ 
lific crop. We have no wheats whatever that are rust proof, except the Indian 
varieties Le Huguenot and Medeah, but they are not good for milling. Still, they 
make good hay if sown early and cut on the green side. Of milling wheats Golden 
Drop is the fastest grower we have. It is not very subject to rust, but very liable 
to shake; it will even shake before it is ripe. It also has a tendency to break off at 
the first knot. It is a moderate yielder. Marshall ’s No. 3 (late) yields a prolific crop 
of straw, promising a heavy yield of wheat, which the machines always fail to 
discover. It makes good hay if sown early on clean ground. Lotts (late) is a slow 
grower till spring; heavy yielder if conditions are suitable, is easy to thrash, 
but very susceptible to rust. Walker’s Early is a medium yielder and grower. 
I have never yet seen it without it contained more or less smut. Of all the late 
wheats I prefer Yandilla King. It is a very slow grower till late in the spring. 
Thus on old land, where weeds are likely to come up, they grow the faster, and 
choke the wheat to a large extent, but for a wheat to sow on clean, or compara¬ 
tively new land, it stands unrivalled. It is a heavy yielder, and stands up well. 
Although rust affects the straw badly, it never seems to affect the sample. It is 
rather tough for thrashing. I might add that it can stand a fair quantity of seed 
per acre. Gluyas is my favorite of the early varieties. If sown in June, with 
lbush. of seed it yields a remunerative crop year after year. To sow it in April 
or the beginning of May is only courting trouble. Sown early, It grows tall and 
has to wait long for weather to ripen it. The straw being weak it goes down and 
often tangles. Rust does not seem to affect it at all, but hot winds will if they 
catch it at any critical stage. It makes very heavy hay. King’s Early is a fairly 
quick grower, subject to smut, takeaU, and rust. Marshall’s Hybrid is a fairly 
quick grower, and very good yielder when everything is satisfactory for it, but it 
appears to me to be the worst wheat we have for takeall,” The discussion was 
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opened by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. Hier), who considered Yandilla King 
one of the best of the late wheats. It should be sown as early as possible. King *s 
Early was the best early wheat for the Hills district. Mr.D. Bagnell favored Yan¬ 
dilla King, Gluyas, and Golden Drop; Mr. W. G. Smith, Federation; Mr. J. P. 
Story, Gluyas and Federation; Mr. E. Story, Yandilla King; the Chairman (Mr. 
L. J. Aungcr), Yandilla King and German Wonder. 


MIN NIP A. 

March 10th.—Present: four members and two visitors. 

Sand Drift. —Some of the causes of sand drift, observed Mr. F. H. Lovegrove 
in a paper on that subject, were (1) being unprotected from winds, especially from 
the north; (2) continued close feeding, through being heavily stocked; and (3) 
lack of moisture in drought years. Soil of a sandy, loamy nature was more sub¬ 
ject to drift than the stiffer soils. If precautionary measures were not taken a 
fair percentage of the local land would have a tendency to drift as that and the 
adjoining hundreds became cleared, heavily stocked or intensely cultivated. To deal 
with a drifting area he recommended cropping it with rye, and cheaply fencing it 
to prevent stock, especially sheep, from running on it; the rye to be stripped and 
the straw left standing. The following season there should be a fair self-sown 
crop, well proctected by the last year *s straw, that could either be stripped or the 
grain allowed to fall, and by the middle of the following season the land should 
have sufficiently recovered to allow of stocking with discretion, but he would not 
recommend the early running of sheep over such reclaimed areas. Marram grass 
or lupin had beenr grown to advantage, and both were of great value for re¬ 
claiming drifting land, but he preferred rye, owing to the very slow process of es¬ 
tablishing marram grass and the small use to which the lupin could, be put, it 
being practically valueless as a fodder. The farmer or man on the land generally 
did not take sufficient precautionary measures to effectively deal with sand drift 
in itB earliest stages. Mr. G. V. Lindquist said that rye was a very light yielder 
and difficult to strip. Mr. A. Elfson was averse to more than three cereal crops in 
succession. He recommended a summer scrub weed, known as the-“tomato plant“ 
for checking sand drift. It was good feed for stock. 

SALT GREEK. 

May 5th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Settlement of Soldiers ON THE Land. —Iu contributing a paper on this sub¬ 
ject Mr. W. Lee, sen., suggested that a paper should be written by a member of 
each Branch of the Bureau on this subject, and these should form a valuable guide 
as to the cost of starting soldiers on the land. He also suggested that those men 
who had not had experience in agriculture should be encouraged to farm on shares 
in different parts. He submitted a rough estimate of the cost of starting an up-to- 
date farm; the total involved being £1,408. In discussing the subject, members 
agreed that the practice of share farming was very valuable in enabling a farmer 
to start. They expressed their willingness to assist any anxious to start in their 
district, and the desire that other branches should take up the subject. 


WARROW. 

May 12th.—Present: five members. 

Sheep on the Farm. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. J. J. 
Doudle, in the course of which he said :—* ‘ Every farmer holding any extensive area 
of land should keep sheep as well as grow wheat. When starting, the farmer 
should go in for the best, as the good sheep eat no more than those of the 
poorer class. He should get sheep of a good constitution. Sheep that are con¬ 
stitutionally weak are always a source of trouble to their owner, and have always 
a tendency to yield tender wool, and a few fleeces of tender wool in a bale will 
often reduce the value of the whole clip. For sheep of a large frame the demand 
is much keener. They will cut a better fleece, give a larger skin, and realise a 
bigger profit in the market. In all flocks, no matter how well looked after, there 
are always a few small and delicate which should be culled out and sold to the 
butcher or to provide meat for the home. Length of staple is the next considera¬ 
tion, It is not advisable to attempt to grow sheep with a dense fleece until the 
length is first reached. Wool of long staple will always bring better prices than 
the short, dense Wool, as density will reduce the length. When length of staple has 
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been reached as far as possible, then go for density, but never neglect the length 
for the dense wool. Once one has a good breed of sbeop it is best to stick to that 
particular breed. The use of rams from different breeders will in time show in the 
progeny. For the market, taking all things into consideration, I favor the Merino. 
If properly cared for it will return more profit than the crossbred. The wool, in 
nearly every instance, brings a better price, and the sheep are much more easily 
kept in the paddocks.” 


YADNARIE (Average animal rainfall, 14.09in.). 

May 4th.—Present: eight-members and two visitors. 

Scrub Farming. —A paper under the title of “Essentials in the Successful 
Occupation of a Scrub Block’’ was read by Mr. A. A. Dreckow. In discussing the 
question the Chairman (Mr. J. II. Kruger) emphasized the necessity for giving 
consideration to the questions of transport and water supply. It was necessary to 
adopt the practice of fallowing to assist in the clearing of the land. In using the 
fire rake, if the work were done against the wind a much better and cleaner job 
was the result. A good wide rake was better than a narrow one. As a general 
rule, a beginner would find it well to restrict any side lines during the first year 
or two to a few fowls and pigs. Mr. A. Spriggs suggested that a dam should be 
constructed in the centre of the block if a catchment were available, and the house 
placed close to this. 


KOONIBBA, April 12th.—A paper dealing with the various methods of harvest¬ 
ing wheat was contributed by Mr. R. Schultz. As a result of a lengthy discussion 
the general opinion of members was that the harvester was the most suitable 
machine for that district at the present. 

PENONG, April 14th.—A general discussion took place on the question of 
burning stubble, and members generally considered that by burning stubble the 
germinating power of the greater part of the grain lying on the ground would be 
destroyed. 

PENONG, May 12th.—Mr. J. Stiggants introduced the question of ploughing and 
drilling stubble land as against drilling only, with particular reference to the 
present season. He advocated using the plough under present conditions, as the 
soil was well soaked. He; thought it would be payable to curtail the area sown, 
rather than to drill in a larger area without ploughing. The consensus of opinion 
favored the views of Mr. Stiggants. A general discussion then took place on the 
question of pickling wheat. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES,) 

BOOKPURNONG EAST. 

May 5th.—Present: 15 members. 

Mr. W. Hammond delivered an instructive address on the best wheats for this 
district. He mentioned that those which had been most satisfactory on his holding 
were Walker’s Wonder, Yandilla King, Silver King, and Gluyas. In the discus¬ 
sion which followed the majority of members favored Marshall’s No. 3, with Yan¬ 
dilla King, Silver Baart, Walker ’s Wonder, Dart ’s Imperial, Budd’s Early, Stein- 
wedel, and World’s Champion closely following. 


BORRIKA. 

April 27th.—Present: 13 members and five visitors. 

Mr. Perriam (a visitor) opened a discussion by giving his experience in seeding 
in the mallee country. The sandy country he would not work too much. He 
believed in fallowing, but would not plough for immediate sowing. He preferred 
the disk cultivator when preparing land for immediate sowing, and he would rather 
11 just drill ’ the crop in. Ho mentioned several instances in support of his conten¬ 
tions* If sandy land were worked much it required packing to form a good seed 
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bed. He mentioned a farmer at Geranium (Mr. Norton) who ploughed his* land 
and harrowed and then cross-harrowed it, thus making a firm seed bed, and that 
farmer always secured good crops. On firm land ploughing was to be recommended. 
In the discussion which followed Mr. E. H. Huxtable agreed with Mr. Perriam. He 
mentioned that land which he had ploughed and worked well was his worst in re¬ 
spect to yield; where he had only cultivated before the drill, was far superior, 
but his fallowed land was the best of all. Mr. Green's experience was that plough¬ 
ing gave best results. Mr. Hart had ploughed portion of his land last season, and 
although that was done late, he had the best results from that land. Mr. J. B. 
Tonkin asked if a crop sown on stubble land fallowed would be likely to be affected 
with takeall. Mr. Perriam said he did not think so. 


COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall 17.49in.). 

April 6tli.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Types of ‘Cultivators. —Mr. J. Cronin addressed members on this subject. In 
defining the most suitable implement he said it must do good work, have an indepen¬ 
dent jump, run light, wearing parts must be few, and of the highest quality 
material. Price should be a secondary consideration. Many of the cheaper class 
of cultivators soon found their way to the scrap heap. His preference for the 
district was the stump-jump twin cultivating plough. Then would come the disk 
cultivator, and after that the tyne implements. He considered the spring-tooth 
cultivators not suited to the district yet. Mr. Wall also preferred the skini plough. 
He contended that where the fallow had just the one working prior to seeding it 
was necessary to turn the rubbish under. Mr. Yenning said the disk cultivator was 
the best type for the district at present, as there was no choking with rubbish. 
There was, however, a use for every type of machine, it depending altogether on what 
state the fallow was in. Mr. Tregenza said one could not expect any cultivator to 
make perfect work on bad ploughing. The most generally useful implement for the 
local fallow would be a spring-draft tyne cultivator with ample clearance. If weeds 
were kept down by sufficient, use of this implement it would not be necessary to 
skim-plough the fallow at seeding time, and better returns would follow. 

Feeding Horses. —Mr. Wall spoke on “Feeding Horses. 9 ' His motto in feed¬ 
ing was “good and plenty .’ He would let the working horse have as much as he 
would eat. Young horses were better fed solely on hay—any rubbish in the hay 
then was left out. If feeding chaff oats should be added. As a food for working 
horses, nothing surpassed oats. Care should be taken to vary the food at times, 
Green feed of some description was essential. Cocky chaff was not of much value, 
and no more than sufficient roughage should be put before the team horse. No 
amount of good feeding would counteract the harm done by habitually working 
horses after sundown. Mr. Pitman said it was possible to give a horse too much 
food. There was little waste with hay if horses were tied up while eating. Mr. 
Yenning said good cocky chaff was most valuable, and with proportions of bran, 
pollard, and oats, made a splendid ration. Mr. Wall, replying, said many horses 
showed need of less whip and more feed. 

HALIDON. 

May 2nd.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Finance or the Farm. —A paper under this title was read by Mr. von Doussa. 
He referred to the unfortunate fact that the first crop put in by settlers along 
the Brown 'a Well line met with a year of drought, and the consequent high price 
of feed and seed for the following seasons. A reserve fund should be built up by 
every farmer, and he should also not neglect to provide a reserve of fodder for 
his stock. He urged the wisdom of keeping ’a set of accounts, to enable him to 
ascertain his costs of production, and also to arrive at the profitableness or other¬ 
wise of his undertaking. Members generally agreed with the views expressed by 
the writer of the paper. 

Harvest. —The last harvest results were discussed. It was generally found that 
the heavier dressings of superphosphate were responsible for the heavier yields; the 
average pressing in the district was about 601bs. per acre. Late-sown crops yielded 
besi/ which was unusual* Bobs and Yandilia King were the heaviest yielders. 
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MANTUNG. 

May 3rd.—Present: five members. 

Consideration was given by the members to the results of the experimental plots 
which had been conducted by the Branch during the year. These were as follows:— 
Manurial test—One-acre plots, 401bs. graded Yandilla King j )er aere * R®- 
suits—(1), No manure, 13bush. 21bs.; (2), 561bs. super., lobush. 141bs.; (3), 841bs. 
super., lfibush. 481bs.; (4), 1121bs. super., 16bush. 181bs.; plots sown May 16th; 
rainfall on plots, 13.68in. Wheat test—One-acre plots, 501bs. seed and super, per 
acre. Results—(1), Yandilla King, 16bush. 441bs.; (2), Golden Drop, 14bush. 
491bs.; (3), Pioneer Purple, 13bush. 251bs.; (4), Bed Russian, 18bush. 221bs.; (5), 
Federation, 14bush. 471bs.; plots ploughed in April, and sown on May 8th; rain¬ 
fall on plots, 13.77in. Manurial test on sand; wheat test on grey loam. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

Aj>ril 28th.—Present: 13 members and three visitors. 

Dipping Sheep. —The best time to dip sheep, remarked Mr. B. Tilbrook in a 
paper on that subject, was six or eight weeks after shearing. The dip should be 
about three parts full of water. The sheep should be yarded the night before 
in order that they might go into the bath cool and with empty stomachs. The dip 
powders should be mixed with rain water in a tub, poured into the bath, and well 
mixed before putting the sheep in. That operation required two men, one to put 
the sheep in and the other to push them under the water twice, with a two-pTonged 
fork, with the ends turned outwards, so that if a sheep got the wrong way it could 
be easily turned. The sheep should not bo hurried out of the draining pen. In the 
discussion Mr. Tilbrook explained that by yarding the sheep the night before dip¬ 
ping they would not foul the bath by droppings in the draining pen. Members 
agreed that it was better to dip in cool weather, l>eeause the sheep would then 
move about, whereas in hot weather they stood in the shade, which was not good 
after dipping. 

Hints to the Farmer. —All implements, said Mr. V. Braendler, in a paper giving 
hints to farmers, should be thoroughly overhauled after using, ready for the next 
season. Coatings of paint were also advisable, and the machinery should be put 
into a shed to prevent the weather affecting it. All scraps of iron, &c., which were 
frequently thrown about could be utilised for bolts, and repairing implements, &c. 
Tho horses should have the best attention and care in regard to their feed, not 
only when working, but before that time arrived. Grooming should be carried out 
thoroughly, and horses should not be worked with a sweaty coat. When an animal 
w*as suffering from a sore shoulder it was advisable to cut the collar and so ease tho 
trouble. Stables should be cleaned out every morning, and straw should be put 
in for bedding. Special care should be taken to see that the collars fitted well, and 
each horse should have its own harness, and a separate peg should be provided for 
each horse’s collar and winkers. All working harness should be thoroughly cleaned 
and oiled twice a year to prevent it becoming hard and perishing. A straw stack 
should be put in the paddock after harvest in order that the stock might take 
shelter behind it on a cold wet night. Members generally agreed with the paper. 

MYPOLONGA. 

May 2nd.—Present: 13 members. 

Manuring Orchard Trees. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. 
S. W. Gray, who after dealing with the chemical structure of the tree, mentioned 
that in manuring the main point to be considered was that the slightest shortage 
of any one of the food constituents in the soil hhd a determining effect on the 
growth of the plant. “Roughly," the paper continued, “98 per cent, of plant 
food comes from the air and water, the other 2 per cent, wo must get from the 
soil. Briefly, they are made up as follows:—Nitrogen, iron, lime, magnesia, 
potash, soda, and sulphuric, hydrochloric, and phosphoric acids. It is when the 
soil becomes deficient of these that we must come to its aid, and supply the 
shortage. That is what we call manuring. Now, of those nine substances we 
find that only four or five figure to any great extent in the fruit and frame of a 
tree; the others would be quoted in the analyses as only a trace. We are, then, 
finally brought down to four main plant foods, and this is what I want you to 
remember as the four guiding principles of manuring. First— Nitrates, which 
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promote growth, and can be seen in the healthy green leaves, the large and vigorous 
growths, and if overdone, in coarse rank shoots, all wood and no crop. Second.— 
Phosphates, which promote fruitfulness, early ripening, and are most important 
in the soils of South Australia. Third.—Potash, which promotes the quality, the 
store of sugar, and general flavor that we all want our fruit to have. Fourth.— 
Lime, which assists in the formation of solid wood and strong branches, and is of 
great assistance in sweetening the soil and making the former three substances into 
root food. Now, these foods to be of use to the tree must be in Buch a form that 
the roots can take them up, and must therefore be in a soluble form, either in 
water or in the slight acids of tiie soil and root juices; the more soluble the 
quicker the tree feels the benefit. For example, take bonedust and superphosphate. 
With bonedust the soil acids and root juices slowly make available the small par¬ 
ticles of crushed bone; superphosphate, having been treated with very strong 
acids before it conies into contact with the soil moisture, is much more readily 
available. I have endeavored briefly to show what foods are needed for tree life, 
and why they are so needed. Let us row see where and how we can get them, and 
what is the cheapest and best way to apply them. Amongst the most effective 
means of adding nitrogen to the soil is the application of vegetable matter in the 
ploughing in of green crops, or green manuring. This can best be done by the 
planting of leguminous crops. The growth of legumes actually increases the 
quantity of nitrogen in the soil; but if these legumes are ploughed into the land 
at the right season, they add to the land about lOOlbs. of nitrogen per acre. Now 
this is equal to 4cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, or 8cwt. of blood manure, so should 
be well worth the work entailed. Tares, vetches, cow peas, lupins, or clover are to 
be recommended. Now, added to the nitrogen supplied by this means of manur¬ 
ing is the humus that is supplied to the soil as the greens decay. The best mode 
of procedure is to first roll the crop, then cut it up with the disk implement, and 
plough it in deeply. Farmyard Manures.—Stable or horse manure is rather better 
than cow manure, but we may assume that the average well-rotted sample would 
contain about lOlbs. of nitrogen, lOlbs. of potash, and 41bs. to 61bs. of phosphate. 
The best way of treating this valuable manure is to have a compost heap. This 
is simply a heap of layers of earth and refuse material—animal or vegetable, leaves, 
sawdust, weeds, primings, &c., dung, bone, or animal muck—covered with earth, and 
then another layer of refuse, earth, &c. This should be kept moist, and allowed 
to rot for about six months. It is then ready for use, and as well as being 
valuable as a manure, is particularly valuable on account of- the humus it con¬ 
tains. The larger prunings from vines or trees should be burned, and the ashes 
sprinkled in the orchard near the trees; they contain valuable nitrates and potash. 
Should the stable dung or green manure be unobtainable, or if our trees show us 
they require more of either potash or phosphate, we, of course, must go to the 
chemical manure . 1 ’ The writer of the paper then detailed the recommendations 
made in the Farmers’ Kctndbook of New South Wales for manuring different trees 
and crops. 


POMPOOTA. 

May 16th.—Present: 35 members. 

An interesting address was delivered by Mr. F. C. Grace on “Milk and its Com¬ 
position. ’ ’ Following the address a demonstration on the use of the Babcock tester 
was given by Mr. Grace, and by taking the morning and evening’s milking 
from 12 cows, the difference in the quality of the respective milkings was demon¬ 
strated. 


POMPOOTA. 

May 23rd.—Present: 23 members. 

Annual. Report. —The report of the year’s work of the Branch was read by the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. H. Orchard). After referring to the assistance rendered 
the Branch by visiting lecturers, the report showed that 13 meetings had been 
held duting the period under review, the average attendance being 31. 
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RAMCO. 

May 7th.—Present: 10 members. 

Raisin Drying. —A discussion on drying raisins was introduced by Mr. F. G. 
Rogers. In ordinary seasons, he said, fruitgrowers on the Murray could depend on 
drying their fruit by sun heat, but this year seemed one of the exceptions, when 
artificial heat would be necessary in order to complete the drying in many cases. 
Some 10 years ago they had a similar season, and in Renmark many growers had 
to resort to roughly-made evaporators. All that was done had been to adapt some 
suitable shed as an evaporating house. One grower had used his cutting shed. 
He had nailed hessian around it, packed the space between the wall plates with 
hessian, and given the whole three coats of whitewash. The vapour escaped at 
the ridge cap. He inverted a sweat box, on which to stand the trays, and stacked 
trays around the shed and one row down the centre, the whole holding 2,000 of the 
small trays. The five bottom trays he put the ordinary quantity of fruit on, be¬ 
cause the drying was worst at the bottom, but on the rest of the trays he double- 
banked the fruit, the top trays being covered with an empty tray. The heat was 
obtained by 10 oil drums, each standing upon three bricks. The drums were lit 
in the open air, filled with charcoal, and when well alight taken in the shed. After 
2$ hours it was necessary to renew the fires. The aim was to keep the temperature 
at 150deg., remove drums to lessen the heat, and in about 24 hours the fruit was 
sufficiently dried. If the fruit was only three days from the dip it was best not 
to double-bank on the trays. He thought in a season like this many growers could 
easily utilise a shed to finish their drying and save them worry. A good discussion 
followed. Mr. Odgers said that in 1906 he knew many growers in Renmark had 
adopted some such artificial heat for finishing the drying of their fruit. With 
present methods of rack drying and the greater distillery facilities growers might 
not so much need to resort to artificial drying. 


RENMARK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

April 26th.—Present : 21 members and one visitor. 

Prunes. —The following paper on the prune was read by Mr. J. M. Smith:—This 
paper does not pretend to be an exhaustive study of the prune in general, but 
merely records my experience in trying to grow one or two varieties of this fruit. 
I believe that no fruit is more widely grown or in such quantities. It flourishes in 
Central and Southern Europe, and also in the U.S.A., both with and without irri¬ 
gation, and there seems no reason why it should not thrive and bear profitable crops 
in the Murray irrigation settlements. I can recall at least three considerable areas 
planted in Renmark in its early days, and although the trees grew well, I do not 
remember ever to have seen any product from these orchards, which have long since 
been rooted up. In looking back on our experience with the Zante currants and 
sultana one may fairly conclude that the prune had not a fair trial, and had it 
been persevered with, as were those vines, satisfactory results might have been ob¬ 
tained. About seven years ago, having a piece of ground that would take about 50 
trees, I decided to plant some prunes, and secured 20 trees of Prune Splendour, 10 
Prune D’Agen, and 20 Coe’s Golden Drop, understanding that it was desirable to 
include this variety in a prune orchard for the purpose of cross pollination, and 
knowing that there was a market in Adelaide for the fruit dried. The soil is a red 
loam, averaging about a foot in depth, and covering a layer of hard pan varying 
in thickness from lin. to 6in. The holes for planting the trees were all sunk well 
below the hard pan. The trees were planted 18ft. apart, and made growth from 
the start. For three years they were cut hard back in the winter, since when they 
have had very little pruning, and have developed into fine vigorous trees. In the 
fourth year the prunes bore a very promising crop. In the next year—(1915)—the 
bad year for most fruit crops, they also failed. They bore well last year, but this 
year only moderately. The Coe’s Golden Drop have been disappointing. In the 
first place only 12 of the trees were true to name, and they have proved to be very 
shy bearers, and I imagine are not fulfilling the purpose for which they were 
planted, as they are a week or 10 days later than the prunes in flowering. The fruit 
is fine and large, and for drying when ripe should be dipped in boiling lye (about 
20 to 1) spread on trays, and put straight into the sulphur house, and sulphured to 
about the same extent as for dried apricots or peaches; and then put in the sun 
to dry. When finished it makes a fine attractive looking fruit, but it is by no 
means a prune. The Prune Splendour is one of Burbank’s productions, and is a 
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cross between the Prune D 'Agen and Pond *s Seedling. It bears a fine, large, dark 
purple fruit, which ripens early in February. Gathered and placed on trays in the 
shade until wilted past all danger of sun blistering, it will dry without dipping or 
pricking, and when finished oft makes a very handsome and fine-flavored prune. 
The Prune D 'Agen ripens late—about the end of February—and to ensure drying 
in reasonable time requires either dipping or pricking. I prefer the latter, having 
found, as a rule, that the dipped fruit has a rather rusty appearance when dry. To 
finish them off and give the dark glossy appearance it is necessary after the fruit 
is dry and evened up in the sweat box to first wash it in boiling water, and after 
draining dip in a syrup, which may be made in many ways. The following is a 
syrup that will give satisfactory results, and is perfectly wholesome:—lOlbs. prunes, 
51bs. sugar, 2ozs. salt, boiled in 20galls. of water. When the ripening period ap¬ 
proaches every high wind will bring down a quantity of fruit. This fruit is 
worth picking up, as a rule, and putting out to dry in the usual way. It is a good 
plan to go round the orchard about once a week at this period and shake off the 
ripe fruit on to hessians. Many years ago, in conversation with the Hon. T. Play- 
ford, who had just returned from England by way of America, the subject of 
fruitgrowing was touched upon. He said one thing that had made a great im¬ 
pression on him was the enormous area of land on the Pacific coast devoted to 
prune growing. There is little doubt that we should be able so to prepare our 
fruit as to give satisfaction to the trade if we can only get the trees to bear. This 
may perhaps be achieved by judicious pruning. Last year my Prune Splendour 
averaged 61bs. dried fruit to the tree, and the Prune D'Agen 191bs. per tree. The 
market price rules somewhere about 8d. per lb., and with 120 trees to the acre the 
Prune D'Agen would give a fair return.—The reading of Mr. Smith's paper evoked 
a general discussion on its subject. The Chairman (Mr. Basey) remarked that Mr. 
Smith was not the only Benmark grower who had been badly treated by nursery¬ 
men. Members generally were eager for information about the sugar prune, of 
which there are apparently no trees in bearing in Benmark. Mr. Taylor was very 
hopeful that the sugar prune would prove well adapted to river conditions. The 
fruit was not of the finest, but coarse-grained and large-stoned, but the sugar con¬ 
tent was very high, and it had the reputation in California of being a very heavy 
bearer. It had also the advantage of being an early ripener. Trees of this 
variety were planted in Mildura some 13 or 14 years ago. He had not seen these, 
but they were reported to be bearing well. A larger experience of the Splendour was 
needed to prove its adaptability to the conditions of the irrigation settlements, but 
Mr. Smith's experience of this variety was not encouraging, and it was significant 
that down-country growers were reported to be now fighti ng shy of the Splendour, 
on account of its light-bearing habit. A few years back this variety was prime 
favorite on account of its excellent quality and its early-ripening character. Mr. 
Kidd stated that a successful prune grower in Mildura had advised him to plant 
the Prune D'Agen, Sugar Prune, and Prune Splendour. Mr. L. Pitt said he had 
a number of Prune D'Agen trees, but got very little from them. There was no 
other variety planted with them, but failure to bear could not be for lack of facili¬ 
ties for cross pollination, inasmuch as the trees failed to flower. Mr. Taylor said 
that although Mildura experience of the prune had been very similar to that of 
Benmark in the early days—most plantations failing to produce profitable crops— 
two prune orchards in that settlement had yielded very handsome returns over a 
long period of years. In one case the trees were planted on stiff bluebush soil and 
in the other in a rotten bluebush hollow, where the soil was heavy but very fertile. 
In the former case the prunes were all of the D'Agen variety, with a few trees of 
(he believed) Coe's Golden Drop, which probably aided the setting of the fruit. 
In the second case (Mr. Faulkner’s) the trees were of the D'Agen and Fellem berg 
varieties. Fourteen years ago Mr. Faulkner told him he was making £50 an acre 
from his prunes, and when he last visited Mildura the same gentleman assured him 
that he was taking £80 an acre off his Prune D 'Agen and £100 an acre off his Fel- 
lembergs. At that date none of the trees had been cut back for 12 or 14 years. 
Hard pruning was undoubtedly one of the early reasons for the unfruitfulness 
of the prune on the river. He was personally acquainted with one plantation of 
Prune D 'Agen in Mildura the trees of which always flowered prodigiously, but only 
bore very occasional crops until the place was sold to a man who let the trees 
go without pruning. He had been rather surprised to find from the latest edition 
of WicKson’g California Fruits that, in spite of the many improved varieties of 
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prunes introduced of late years, the French Prune D'Agen was still prime favorite 
with Californian growers. Mr. Petersen said he know one tree in Renmark which 
always bore very heavily, and Mr. Taylor said that Mr. W. R. Lewis, of Gurri 
Gurri, had had similar experience. The Fell cm berg was undoubtedly a good prune 
for the river. Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Pitt had found the dipped prune dry as 
quickly as raisins, and Mr. Basey said that the Splendour appeared to dry very well 
on the tree. Mr. Smith said this was so; he found it quite unnecessary either to 
dip or prick the fruit of this variety. Samples (a carton of each) of his French 
and Splendour prunes and of Coe's Golden Drop dried plums were tabled by Mr. 
Smith. They were all of line quality, though the D'Agens lacked somewhat in 
blackness of color, and he was heartily congratulated on them. The Splendour— 
large, fleshy, and jet black—was especially admired. 


ROSY PINE. 

May 2nd.—Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Pigs on the Farm. —A paper on this subject was contributed by Mr. J. F. 
O'Loughlin, who expressed a view that these animals should form a part of the 
livestock on every holding, and he recommended purchasing from a breeder of re¬ 
pute. The sow should be of the Berkshire breed. Suckers should be reared to an 
age of eight months. They should have a first litter by Berkshire boars, be given 
a spell of, say, three months, and mated with the Middle Yorkshire. The bow that 
was about to farrow should be put away by herself, bo given some clean, dry straw, 
and be fed lightly. After a successful farrowing the boar should be put in w T ith 
the sow without loss of time. When rearing young pigs it was necessary to be 
particularly careful that they were not allowed to become hungry. Porkers should 
be fattened to about (iOlbs. or 701bs.; bnconers, 1201bs. to 1801bs. The man who 
was disinclined to breed these animals was best advised to purchase stock six 
weeks old. In discussing the question Mr. L. Vaughan recommended feeding 
soaked oats to pigs. Mr. Lee thought the animals could l>e profitably reared when 
allowed grazing. Mr. Hay considered that pigs being bred for the fat market were 
better Bty fed. 


WYNARKA. 

May 5th.—Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

How to Make Farming Pay. —Mr. A. W. Lawrie contributed a paper under 
this heading, as follows:—“When I came up here a few years ago, I thought that 
all we needed to do in the mr.llee country was just to scratch the land over a 
little and drill in the wheat and get a big lump of land in. This kind of cultiva¬ 
tion might do for the first crop of new land, where it had had a good burn over it, 
but I have come to the conclusion that it is much better to cultivate the land well, 
and put less in. Scratching the land in year after year will not pay. I do not 
think we ought to crop our land with wheat for more than two or three seasons in 
succession. If it could be done, I would advise two crops, and then a rest for one 
year. Plough the land not more than 2$in. or 3in. deep when ploughing to 
put in the crop at once. Before drilling in the wheat go over the land with a cul¬ 
tivator of some kind or harrow it, and then the drill will cover the seed much 
better. I also recommend harrowing after the drill. Forty pounds of wheat and 
601bs. of super, per acre is about the right quantity to use. Fallowing ought to be 
done as soon after seeding is finished as possible, and not later than the middle of 
September, as it is likely to be getting dry by then. Plough say 4in. or 4Jin. 
deep, and if any weeds come up on the fallow, it should be scarified or harrowed; 
but better still, feed it down with sheep. Every farmer ought to grow his own 
mutton, and it would pay to have, say, 20 acres of land sheep-proofed and divided 
into, say, four paddocks of five acres each, and put it in with oats or barley. This 
would carry probably 30 or 35 sheep. The sheep could be changed from one pad- 
dock to the other, so that would give the stuff a chance to grow. Every farmer 
should have a few pigs, also fowls, and a cow or two. Experience has taught me 
that to be successful one must work the land well, not be too anxious about putting 
in a large area, but whatever one does should be done well, and with an average 
season farming will pay.” 
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BERRI, April 10th.—Mr. F. Arndt continued his paper on experimental irriga¬ 
tion, showing the great need which existed for continuous experiments. In discus¬ 
sion members recognised the need of the experiments, but expressed the opinion that 
they should be undertaken by the Government, because they were too costly for 
private individuals. 

LAMEBOO, April 7th.—Mr. R. A. (VConnOr delivered an address on the bulk 
handling of wheat, dealing with the question from a farmer's point of view. 

MURRAY BRIDGE, February 26th and April 2nd.—At the meetings held on 
these dates Mr. D. F. Laurie, the Government Poultry Expert, delivered addresses 
on the general purpose fowl, and raising and feeding fowls. 

MYPOLONGA, April 4th.—Mr. Muspratt delivered an address on horticultural 
matters, which was very well received. 

ROSY PINE, April 11th.—Mr. Lee reported on the experimental plots; the 
crop was very light 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67in.). 

May 7th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Sheep on the Farm. —‘ 4 1 was asked to write a paper on sheep as scavengers on 
the farm, but admitting that they help to keep the weeds and rubbish in check, I do 
not approve of the policy of starving the sheep to make them do the work the 
team should do," said Mr. A. Phelps in a paper on this subject. Sheep were no 
longer looked upon merely as a sideline in farming in the hills. The question which 
confronted the smaller holder was, would it pay to establish a flock at the pre¬ 
sent prices? He said, emphatically, yes. If they had to pay, say, 35s. for a 
good ewe, the lamb and fleece would about return the amount the first year. As 
the class of sheep required was almost unobtainable at the present they must re¬ 
sort to breeding. The basis of the flock should consist of South Australian Merino 
ewes, and cross these with the Longwool breeds in English Leicester, Lincoln, 
Border Leicester, and Romney Marsh. The Lincoln-Merino cross seemed to be the 
most popular in that district, owing to its large frame and heavier fleece, which 
was transmitted to its progeny; but as it was slow to mature, and the carcass 
was coarser and inferior in quality, it was unsuitable for export. Its large 
head, also, increased the danger of losses at lambing, especially with young ewes. 
He expressed a preference for the English Leicester-Merino Cross; then, having 
decided to raise fat lambs, one could cross with the shorter-woolled animals, South- 
downs, Shropshires, or Dorset Horns, preferably the first-named. When replenishing 
the flock, one should go back to the long-wool or Merino rams, to keep the flock 
and wool of a uniform type. Fodder crops should be grown for the ewes and lambs. 
Lucerne, early-sown rape, rye, Cape oats, in rotation made good fodder. None of 
the culls, especially of the short-woolled type, should be retained. The lambs should 
be tailed at six weeks, a sterilised knife being used, and care taken to see that 
they were not turned into a dirty yard or with the flock. They should be kept on 
their legs, and should have their mothers when turned into the paadock. 

Exhibit. —Mr. H. C. Harper tabled a long red mangold, grown on land that had 
produced, in addition to the mangolds, two crops of green fodder within 12 months. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

April 4th.—Present: 12 members. 

Visit to Victoria. —In a paper dealing with a recent visit to Victoria, Mr. F, 
Lehmann said that in that State the reaper thresher was more in use than in South 
Australia. It was claimed that it ran more straightly after the team, and would 
deal well with rubbish and work in damp weather, besides making a splendid 
sample. In the rougher mallee country where the stripper was used the motor win¬ 
nower or horse treadle winnower was used. In filling the bags the patent bag filler 
was in common use, and the bags could be quickly filled to bursting point. The 
wheat was weighed over a weighbridge, and the farmers were satisfied with the 
weight. Gate were largely sown as a rotation crop to prevent takeall. He saw a 
stack of oaten straw that had contained 700 bags of oats. It had been threshed by 
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a thresher which required 14 men to work it. A smaller stack had been threshed by 
a reaper thresher, requiring only five men to work it. The latter machine did 
equally as good work as the larger machine. That type of machine would suit that 
district if it were not quite so cumbersome, having a 9ft. cut, which was too heavy 
for that locality, but would be very useful to thresh oats, barley, or wheat and put 
by the straw for fodder during droughts. In the district he visited there was a 
large distribution of water by open channels to supply farmers with water. The 
farmers received their supplies in dams from 1,000yds. to 2,000yds. capacity, and 
most farmers had a windmill erected at those dams to supply house and garden with 
water, and it was a pleasure to see the flourishing fruit trees and vegetables grown 
as a result. 

Building Haystacks. —The first essential in building a haystack was to procure 
some nice handy forks, remarked Mr. F. Pope in a paper dealing with that subject* 
A bad fork meant less work, and that was unprofitable. The best place for a hay¬ 
stack was on level ground. If that could not be found it would be necessary to 
build two or three layers higher on the lower side. That would keep the stack from 
settling down the hill. Old posts or boughs made a good foundation, but a good 
pile of straw was better, since it tended to keep the rate and mice out. A fork 
should be used to build with. It was better than the hand, and it was not neces¬ 
sary to tread the outside sheaves. In building it was inadvisable to work all round 
the stack, but the operation should proceed from side to side. All the sheaves 
should be laid the same way, straight across the stack, binding the layer on the 
opposite side with the butts, taking care also to bind the ends well. The middle 
should not be made too high until roofing was commenced, and then it could be 
filled up. In commencing the roof one row should be laid out about 6in. to run the 
water off. Then, by binding with the butte the outside sheaves could lx? given a 
good dip, sufficient to keep out a winter J s rain in most seasons. It was inadvisable 
to build too wide, and it was a better plan to build higher or make the stack 
longer. If the stack were a small one and run up quickly the walls should be fairly 
straight, because they would give out as the stack settled. If the stack were a large 
one it would be as well to give it the outward leaning desired, because it would 
remain as made, except that the ends would squeeze out so that it would be neces¬ 
sary to be careful not to allow them to project too much. 

MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in.). 

April 4th.—Present: 40 members. 

Sheep. —After setting out that “sheep” was too large a subject to be dealt with 
exhaustively in the limits of his paper under that heading, Mr. O. P. Lines said 
that he would restrict his remarks to two classes-, viz., Merinos and a cross for 
mothering lambs for “freezers.” There were, he said, several types of Merinos, 
viz., Tasmanian, New South Wales (known as the Vermouth), Victorian (known 
as the Wanganella), and the South Australian plain body. The two former were 
almost identical, carrying a fine quality of wool, very dense, usually short in staple, 
and a carcass on the small side, covered with wrinkles. Sheep carrying excessive 
leather did not thrive as well as the plain bodied animals, and the wool being fine 
taxed the constitution to keep up the supply of yolk. Pine wools generally carried 
more yolk than coarse, and when hardships came, as a drought for instance, they 
had dead yolk and tender fibre as a result. The Victorian Wanganella recently in¬ 
troduced into South Australian flocks was a very attractive sheep, and carried a nice 
quality wool, good staple, evenly distributed on the carcass. They were slightly 
more wrinkled than the South Australian plain bodied sheep. As a result of breed¬ 
ing sheep with excessive wrinkles many fine and tender wools had been produced. 
In breeding Merinos he recommended the “plain body.” They carried a coarser 
wool, but coarser wool meant stronger constitution, and where sheep had to rough 
it somewhat, constitution was the first consideration. They were more largely 
framed, big boned, and having coarser wool must of necessity have coarser skin. But 
the strong, bulky, coarse wools were always eagerly sought after, and commanded 
a high price, because when scoured they gave a higher percentage of wool. In pur¬ 
chasing for breeding he recommended the selection of ewes with not more than two 
folds on the neck, large frames, and carrying a nice even fleece with plenty of bulk. 
Having selected ewes of that description he could not attach too much importance 
to the selection of the ram. In all cases it was wise to know a sire ’s breeding for 
at least two generations, because some animals were very attractive to the eye, 
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without any breeding at all, and when used have disastrous effects on the flock* 
In that way years of care were wasted. A good sire with an even bulky fleece would 
build up the flock with bulk, and in the laws of nature ewe lambs followed the 
sire. Afterwards, if weight were required, a weighty woolled sire with plenty of 
lustre should be selected. In purchasing a sire £1 or £2 in price should never be 
considered, because a good one was cheap at £5, whereas a mongrel was dear at a 
gift. Under those headings, with a little care he had seen a flock raised to such 
a degree that two years ago 500 of them returned 16s. per head in wool alone. In 
breeding a mother for lambs to freeze it should be remembered that Mount Bar¬ 
ker was too wet for Merino sheep, generally speaking, and as the holdings were 
small it was essential that the flocks should be restricted to a certain number, ex¬ 
cepting in the spring. A lamb usually could be bred for half the cost it could be 
bought, and with a little feeding in winter and a fair lambing the flocks could 
practically be doubled for the period mentioned. The question then was what were 
they going to keep? He recommended a Comeback in the opposite way to that 
usually adopted. In selecting the breeding ewes for the farm regard must be had 
to wool production, although mutton was a big factor, and therefore the Lincoln- 
Merino cross was the ideal for wool and mutton combined. A pure Lincoln t;we (or 
as pure as possible^ should be selected, with large frame and well covered, and 
should be mated with a large-framed Merino ram, with plenty of quality, good 
staple, and robust constitution. The ewe lambs resulting from that combination 
should be kept for breeding, but any bad wools should be culled out and sent to 
market. Those which were retained should be mated to a Merino ram such as des¬ 
cribed above, and they would have to all appearances a Merino, henco a wool pro¬ 
ducer, carrying a bulky, weighty fleece, which would comb between 56 and 60—a 
wool fairly rushed by buyers, aud commanding the highest prices. That class of 
sheep was practically a New Zealand * 4 Gorriedale, ; 9 and all knew how their wool and 
mutton were sought after. He preferred that cross because the Lincolns were the 
coarsest and largest of the English breed, the latter playing an important part in 
the size of the ewe lamb which they were now considering for a mother. Those 
mated to a Shropshire ram produced an ideal lamb for 11 freezers. ’ ’ The Leicester 
carried a finer fleece, but the cross with the Merino in the former case produced a 
finer fibre, and still retained the size of the Lincoln. In a district with over a 20in. 
rainfall it was advisable to keep the Lincoln-Merino cross; if less than that rainfall 
Merinos would do better. A hard and fast rule could not be presented; for in¬ 
stance, if the climate were mild and pastures hilly and well drained the rainfall might 
be raised an inch or two. In the discussion which followed members were unani¬ 
mous in their agreement with the views expressed in the paper, which they declared 
were ideal for that district. 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in.). 

May 2nd.—Present: 52 members. 

Fencing. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. Hollamby:—Throughout 
the Hills districts, where mixed farming is the rule, it is essential to have good 
fences, especially boundary fences. Our first consideration is to ascertain the 
length of the fence to b© erected. Then, to find out the nature of the land over 
which the fence is to be erected. If swampy, stony, or sandy, this makes, or 
should make, a considerable difference in the class of timber to be used in the 
fence. We will suppose, for instance, that it is mostly fair agricultural land, with 
an occasional stony ridge, and a creek to be crossed. Having red, blue, mountain 
gum, and stringybark, all of which are used in the hills, to select from, I take blue 
gum, as I have noticed that red gum is more often affected with dry rot, and 
consequently will break off at the surface when so affected fairly readily. If you 
take red gum, avoid timber that has been rung any length of time, or young, 
sappy stuff. For splitting you need a good maul and set of wedges. Keep powder 
as far away as possible, as it is almost sure to shatter some post a little, thereby 
weakening it. Of course it would pay sometimes to put a charge in a log to open 
it. Should it be a very tough one it saves time. To make a good substantial fence, 
say 3ft. lOin. high, the posts need to be 1ft. lOin. to 2ft. in the ground, therefore 
the posts should be 6ft. lOin. to 6ft in length. Split posts 7in. x 3in., free of 
sap, wiM last a lifetime under ordinary circumstances. In sawing off logs, be a 
splitter ever so careful, the saw will soriietimes run a little out of true, leaving 
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a long and short side to the log; or there may be a bend in the log. If this 
occurs the short posts and long ones should be placed in‘ separate heaps, then 
when they are carted on to the line those which are a trifle long should be 
placed in a hollow, and those a trifle short should be placed in stony patches or on 
any sudden rises in the ground. If this is duly noted much hard sinking is often 
saved. If possible split all posts some time before they are required. This gives 
time for the sap to run out; also green posts rust the wires. Strainers should be 
cut from dry curly limbs if possible, not less than 1ft. in diameter at the small 
end. Corner strainers should be 7ft. 6in. long, and line strainers 7ft. These can 
often be cut from limbs of the trees fallen for splitting posts. Also a long post or 
two required for supports in crossing a creek may be cut from same. Having fully 
prepared the posts for the fence, clear the line of all overhanging timber, as this 
will save a good deal of trouble later on. Also clear all undergrowth as preven¬ 
tion against fire. The line can then be pegged roughly as a guide in carting the 
posts, which should be dropped at equal distances, not more than five in one heap, 
allowing about 45ft. between the heaps. This leaves about 8ft. between the posts. 
Do not cart strainers until you have made a good start at the fence, as it some¬ 
times happens that by going a panel or two farther, or dropping one, it will save 
some hard sinking. Put up the posts as you sink the holes, as this prevents rubbish 
from accumulating in the holes. If the fence is being erected over an old line 
avoid putting the posts in the old holes without cleaning them out thoroughly, 
as white ants have probably collected in the old butts, and they very quickly will 
spoil the good posts. Cut a stick 8ft. long for measuring, and take your measure 
from end to end. In sinking the holes allow plenty of space for the rammer; be 
careful that no leaves or rubbish get in with the earth. See that all posts are 
well rammed, especially strainers. Avoid making strains shorter than absolutely 
necessary. On even grades eight chains is close enough for strainers. See that 
the fence runs in as even a grade as possible. This can be done by raising it a 
trifle in sudden dips in the ground, and by dropping a trifle on short bumps. 
Keep posts as near to the upright as possible when putting up, for they will get 
out of the perpendicular quickly enough. When posts have been erected bore them 
with a fin. bit for plain wire and ljin. for barbed wire. Mark the posts from 
the top. *ThiB is a good gauge for both sheep and cattle—Barb 2in. from top of 
post, 1st plain wire 10in., 2nd plain 9in., 3rd plain 8in., 4th plain 7in., 5th 6in„ 
and bottom wire 6in. from ground. To make an extra strong fence rrise the barb 
on top. The remaining five should be No. 6 gauge. To run barb wire place the 
coil on an ordinary spinning jinny (without the pegs), being careful not to undo 
an end beforehand. Now open the end of the wire and splice 5ft. of plain wire 
for. convenience in handling. Strain the barb wire before putting in the other 
wires. It is always better to strain the top wire one strain ahead of the others, 
as this will save strutting line-strainers. Do not use more over-ground struts than 
necessary. Where over ground struts are used care should be taken to have struts 
a good length, as short ones tend to lift posts. The best place for the strut is under 
the second wire at strainer, reaching back to the bottom of the next post, which 
would mean about 9ft. Strain all wires tightly, but it is possible to over-strain, 
especially barb wire, which begins to turn around when over strained. As soon as 
this is noticed stop. After plugging wire pull the straining jack off quickly, and 
bring the loose end of wire smartly round the post. Do not use the hammer in 
bringing the wire round. The approximate cost of a fence of this kind at the 
present time would be £65 per mile. For division lines a much lighter fence than 
that described would suffice. I prefer wooden posts 24ft. apart, with two droppers 
between, thus leaving 8ft. between supports. Use barb wire 2in. from top, four 
plain wires (No. 8 ordinary or No. 12); height of fence 3ft. 6in. The following 
is a goo$ gauge for this fence:—Barb 2in. from top, 2nd llin., 3rd 10in.,*4th 8in., 
5th 7in., and bottom wire 6in. from ground. If lamb-breeding is carried on use 
wire netting, or something similar, between grazing land and cultivation plots. 
When the wire becomes slack, undo it at the straining posts. Cut off the piece of 
wire that was fastened round the post. Fasten the straining jack on, pulling the 
wire up tightly. With care no extra wire need be used. It is always a good plan 
to strain wires in new fences at the end of the first summer after erection, as it will 
help to lengthen the life of the fence. If a wire is broken, always undo it at the 
strainer and pull it up by means of the jack. It does not pay to twist a wire up 
with sticks. If posts are broken off it pays best to undo the wire at the strainer, 
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put in a new post and bore and run the wires through. On no account staple 
wires on to posts, as this interferes with straining later on, and gives a fence a 
patched appearance. In bringing this paper before you I have confined my remarks 
to the hills and settled districts, knowing full well that fences such as described 
would not pay to erect on large wheat areas or on pastoral lands “out back,” 
where “make-haste” fences serve the purpose equally well, and can be erected for 
about half the cost. 


NARRUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

April 28th.—Present: 21 members and one visitor. 

Bookeeping on the Fakm. —Mr. W. T. Lawrie submitted a paper on this subject, 
in the course of which he said:—It should hardly be necessary to emphasize the 
fact that for the successful pursuit of any business bookkeeping is imperative. The 
farmer ’b business is a somewhat complicated one, embracing as it does several 
differing lines. There are some who jog along somehow, with only the heel of a 
cheque book and the pass book to show their financial position. We read of farmers 
becoming bankrupt, and any person who reads the evidence taken in the Insolvency 
Court knows that in nearly every case the insolvent does not keep proper books, and 
it is an exceedingly rare occurrence to find a farmer who has been in the habit of 
recording all his financial transactions among the bankrupts. There must be some 
connection between the two, for when bad seasons, bad health, or bad luck comes 
along it seems to be the methodical bookkeeping farmer who is still able to weather 
the storm, while disaster comes to the other. A farmer should keep strict accounts, 
not only for his own information, but for the sake of his family. He takes a 
variety of risks in his vocation, and should sickness, disablement, or death remove 
him from the supervision of the business his books should show his family or exe¬ 
cutors just how things stand. It would also be of great advantage to have the 
elder children (if any) to assist in recording accounts. For instance, it might be 
arranged that one should keep the dairy book, another the poultry, and so on. 
These separate accounts for separate branches being kept under the farmer's super¬ 
vision he would then only need to summarise and enter the results in the general 
book. Then in case of his sickness, instead of things getting behind, and giving 
him no end of worry later, he would find no difficulty in getting going again. He 
will find it advantageous and very instructive to have an account kept for each of 
his operations, then he would soon discover whether it was worth his while to con¬ 
tinue some of them. If he set aside a definite time each day or evening to be 
allotted to making the entries, it should not take more than a quarter of an hour. 
Do not put off making an entry. A couple of minutes at the right time will save 
half a day of brain searching later on. During the course of his paper he demon¬ 
strated the method of using a simplified form of bookkeeping, and in closing sug¬ 
gested (1) The making of the balance each quarter. This will lighten the task at 
the annual balance. (2) Give the wife and children a share in the work. (3) Get 
the wife to keep a book showing everything withdrawn from the farm for domestic 
use. (4) Do not neglect to enter every little expense incurred on behalf of the farm. 
Mr. Hackett agreed with the writer of the paper and the necessity for systematic 
bookkeeping. From experience he could speak of .the benefits to be derived from 
such a course. He then described the correct method of treating stock as a separate 
profit and loss account. Mr. Lawson expressed appreciation of the paper, and 
upheld statements re necessity and value of well-kept books of account. He referred 
to records of Insolvency Court and difficulties experienced by those who could pro¬ 
duce no proper records.—Mr. Goode then dealt in an able manner with the prepara¬ 
tion of income tax returns. By means of enlarged copies of the return form he 
showed how each section should be dealt with, and explained away many of the 
difficulties which confused the farmer in his preparation of the return. He ex¬ 
plained the words “standard value,” and gave the standard values as follows:— 
Pigs, £2; sheep, 10s.; cattle, £5; horses, £7. The values were to remain fixed for 
the purpose of the return. In concluding Mr. Goode mentioned some of the difficul¬ 
ties and errors that had come under his notice, and promised help to any who were 
in doubt. At the end of his interesting and instructive effort a few questions were 
asked.# The clearness with which the subject was handled left little need for further 
explanation. 
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PORT ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

April 21st.—Present: nine members. 

Subdivision of a Small Farm. —In the southern districts, remarked Mr. Jas. 
McLeod, in a paper on the subdivision of small farms, the average holding varied 
from 100 to 500 acres. Very few had the latter area, the average being about 200 
acres, so he would deal with that sized farm. Areas being limited, the landholders 
were not what were generally termed wheat farmers, but practised mixed produc¬ 
tion—a little of everything—such as dairying, pig-raising, sheep, poultry, fruit and 
vegetable growing, &c. In regard to dairying, on a 200-acre farm, it was rather 
difficult to gauge the carrying capacity of the south lands. Some, near the sea 
coast, would carry nearly double the stock the hills would, and therefore it was 
necessary to strike an average. About 15 cows, one bull, rear four calves, four 
horses, 50 pigs, and 50 hens would be the stock which should be put upon 200 
acres. Should the land be fairly level he would subdivide 160 acres into 10-acre 
paddocks (of course that would have to be done gradually). At first he would cut 
the 80-acre blocks into two, then divide again, and so on until the 10-acro block was 
reached. The remaining 40 acres would be the homestead, with the necessary sur¬ 
roundings, yards, stables, &c. Should the land and position be favorable, he would 
plant five acres of orchard. At the back, and not too far away, he would make 
four one-acre pig paddocks. Experience taught him that they would do much 
better in small paddocks than in stieH. If the land were poor and sandy they would 
soon enrich it. He had seen poor sand, so treated, produce splendid pastures. The 
cows should be Jerseys, or Jersey cross, mated to pure Jersey bulls, because the 
farmers were not milk suppliers, but cream and butter producers. He would have 
two draught mares and two stout buggy horses, stAng enough to take the side of a 
plough, binder, or drill. He would breed a foal every year by the best draught still- 
lion to be procured, using each mare every alternate year. A good draught year¬ 
ling would always bring a payable price, providing it was of the right stamp, and 
well kept. He preferred the short-legged, big-bodied compact horses, because they 
were much easier to keep in condition, and always looked better than the long- 
legged animal, and brought a better price in the market. To get the 50 pigs men¬ 
tioned, he would keep four sows and one hog of Berkshire breed. Two litters every 
year from each sow would easily give the 50 pigs. On those small farms they could 
not afford to fallow, land being too dear, therefore they must, make use of every 
acre; consequently he would recommend growing peas instead of fallow, and would 
put in 10 acres in May and 10 acres in July, also 20 acres of hay, 10 acres of 
wheat, and 10 of oats. That acreage, in an average season, would give ample 
fodder and grain for the before-mentioned stock. Those crops should be grown 
in rotation, and all grain and hay be consumed on the farm and converted into 
cream, pork, and eggs. Should the land be hilly he would recommend a few small 
paddocks in the gullies sown down to lucerne. It would grow a lot of feed in the 
summer, without irrigation, if the land were at all damp; and by having small 
paddocks the stock could be changed from one to the other, and it would carry 
more than double the stock, used in that way. After some slight discussion Mr. 
McLeod, in reply to a question, said that he would cultivate 60 acres every year. 


CHERRY GARDENS, May 1st.—The meeting was held at the homestead of 
Mr. C. Ricks, and general pleasure was expressed at .the appearance of the jdace f 
the orange, vegetable, and fruit gardens being inspected. 

Pests. —Members reported the appearance of mice, which were doing damage to 
haystacks, vegetables, &c. Slugs were also making their appearance. Messrs. 
Ricks and Chapman both reported the appearance of woolly aphis, which appeared 
to develop most rapidly where the limbs had been removed in pruning, and in 
rough places on .the bark on some trees; more particularly Dunn’s Seedling. 

FOREST RANGE, May 10th.—An address on the question of cold storage of 
fruit was delivered by Mr. G. A. Dunn, who outlined the system of co-operation as 
practised in Victoria, and gave an interesting account of a recent visit to the 
fruitgrowing districts of Tasmania. 

HARTLEY, March 7th.-—Mr. F. Clark read a paper on the selection and treat¬ 
ment of seed wheat, in which he. advocated careful grading and cleaning. If that 
were not effective in removing all barley the farmer could, when the crop came up. 
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pull out all the barley. Though that seemed a laborious and expensive process, 
after one or two seasons he would be rewarded by having clean seed. He advised 
pickling the seed every year in a solution of Jib. of bluestone to lOgalls. of water. 
The solution should be placed in a cask and the seed tied in a bran bag and im¬ 
mersed in the solution until it was well soaked. A discussion ensued, and members 
generally endorsed the views set out in the paper. 

MILANG, April 14th.— Seeding Operations. —This subject was dealt with in a 
paper by Mr. William Perry. A noticeable feature in the discussion was that 
farmers on rich alluvial soil and those on poor sandy scrub country maintained 
that the best results were secured by sowing 401bs. of wheat per acre. Farmers on 
good agricultural land recommended sowing a bushel, and sometimes more per acre. 

MILANG.—In the presence of 35 members and 15 visitors the Principal of the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.), 
delivered an address dealing with the rearing of early lambs for market, and the 
feeding of sheep. 

PORT ELLIOT, May 19th.—Consideration was given to the question of keeping 
more livestock on the farm. Mr. Green mentioned horse bean as a good fodder, 
which should be sown about August in that district. Mr. Hargreaves reported hav¬ 
ing sown that crop in August, after having dug early potatoes. The result was a 
crop equal to 40bush. per acre. He recommended pliilaris commutata as one of the 
best grasses to be grown in many parts of the district. 

STRATHALBYN, May 8th.—A general discussion took place on the ravages of 
mice, and the trouble occasioned through foxes and rabbits, and a paper from the 
Journal of Agriculture on “The Sanitation of the Farm” was read. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

February 26th.—Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

Barley. —In that district it had been usual to grow barley after potatoes, said 
Mr. F. A. Telfer, in a short paper, but as potatoes were not noW grown to the ex¬ 
tent that they formerly were, land that had the previous year carried that crop 
was not always available. It then became necessary to fallow the land in the 
summer, and keep it well clear of sorrel and other weeds. It was not a good 
plan for one barley crop to succeed another, but if an oat crop were grown between, 
the second barley crop would return good results, but it was best to fallow the 
land after harvest. Have the ground ready, get good clean seed, and pickle, using 
lib. bluestone to about 8bush., and drill in no more than lbush. of seed to the 
acre, about the end of July or the beginning of August. It is not necessary to 
use manure on the heavy land after potatoes, but would advise putting a little 
manure on other land, say about 501bs. to the acre. If we have a lot of wet 
after the barley is sown, and the land gets caked, I would harrow to loosen the 
surface j if dry, I believe in rolling the crop. If the farmer wants the straw, which 
is a valuable standby for cattle in the winter for feed, he will have to cut the barley 
with the binder, and stack and thrash it, otherwise he will use the harvester or 
reaper-thrasher. With the scarcity of labor, as at present, the farmer saves a lot 
of work by using the harvester or reaper-thrasher, as he can take off his crop 
without assistance . 9 9 Mr. M. D. Cameron used Jib. bluestone to the bag of barley, 
steeping in a cask, and had found it effective against smut. Mr. T. Gratwick had 
sown barley on grass land, using lOOlbs. of basic slag per acre, and had a yield of 
41bush. per acre. For pickling he used lib. bluestone to 8bush. of seed. Mr. H. A. 
Cameron considered that pickling on a door was both quicker and more effective 
than steeping. He used lib. bluestone to 4gaUs. of water, and that was sufficient 
solution for 8bush. of seed. Mr. J. Dow favored a heavier seeding per acre. He did 
not think 2bush. was too much. Mr. J. Fraser said the grubs would take all his 
crop if he sowed 2bush, per acre, and it was the opinion of members that as a 
general rule, the thicker the sowing the worse would be the ravages of grubs. 

Sowing Grasses. —Mr. H. A. Cameron read a paper on-“Sowing Grass Seeds,” 
with especial reference to rye grass. He favored local seed if obtainable, and would 
use not less than ljbush. per acre, and thought that possibly up to 4bush. per acre 
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might be used with profit. He would plough the land, but only to a depth of 2in. or 
3in., and broadcast the seed after drilling about £bush. of oats or barley as a cover 
crop, and either cover the seed with a light harrowing, or, what he considered a 
better method, by travelling a mob of sheep over the ground in close order. He said 
rye grass should not be allowed to seed during its first season, but should either be 
cut for hay or fed off rather heavily, and personally he preferred feeding off. Mr. 
R. Agnew asked whether rye grass would do well if sown on stubble land. Mr. 
Cameron replied that he had known that method to be used with good results. 
Mr. M. D. Cameron thought that it was a mistake to sow barley with rye grass, as 
barley was a land robber. More attention should be paid to sowing grass seeds, as 
was proved by the great carrying capacity of pastures in older countries by the lay¬ 
ing down of grasses, and considered that every farmer should at least have a plot of 
lucerne. Mr. T. Gratwick said that Professor Perkins advocated the use of a light 
roller for covering grass and other small seed. He believed that Mr. D. Collings, Sec¬ 
retary of the Mount Gambier Bureau, had tried covering the seed with sheep, and 
pronounced it a failure. The Secretary thought that it would be advisable to sow a 
mixture of grasses instead of all rye grass. According to reports the Agricultural 
Department of Ireland had proved that the pasture of mixed grasses was far 
superior, and more profitable than one variety of grass. 

KONGORONG. 

May 1st.—Present: 10 members and four visitors. 

Farming in the South-Hast. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. 
G. A. G. Bannister:—“No matter whether one goes in for cereal crops or for graz¬ 
ing, the land in the first place must be well cultivated, as even the natural grasses 
grow- better on cultivated land than they do on virgin soil. It is advisable to find 
out which seed is most suitable for this particular class of country. Among many 
of the settlers wheat does not seem to be held in very great favor. This particular 
cereal is a great asset to the northern part of the State; why should it not do well 
in the South-East? Wheat is grown in England, New Zealand, and Canada. All 
of these countries have a very cold climate, and have a greater rainfall than 
we have in these parts. I am of the opinion that cropping is unsuccessful without 
the use of fertilisers. The South-Easterners seem to go in mostly for oats, and 
at the present ruling rates 12bush, of wheat are equal to 30bush. of oats per acre, 
and also mean less labor, bags, and cartage. In regard to the harvesting of the 
crops, has the harvester, or the reaper-thrasher been given a fair trial? It seems 
to me to be a lot of unnecessary labor to cut and bind a crop, stack it, and then 
thrash it, when the harvester will accomplish the work in one operation. The grow¬ 
ing of summer green feed, such as lucerne, maize, &c., for stock, is a very impor¬ 
tant item. These crops can be grown on the irrigation system, as there is practi¬ 
cally an unlimited supply of water to be had in these parts. With a petrol en¬ 
gine, say 5-horsepower, and a centrifugal pump, one could pump 3,000galls. per 
hour at a cost of Is. Id. per hour. By growing lucerne in this manner one should 
secure at least four cuts 18in. long a year. I prefer cutting to feeding off, as the 
stock damage more than they eat. Lucerne during the winter months requires a 
dressing of stable manure. Green feed during the summer months is very beneficial 
to milking cows A good dairy herd takes time and patience to get together. A 
large area of South Australia is wonderfully adapted for successful dairying, and 
the industry is making great progress throughout the State. Landholders are re¬ 
cognising that it is a profitable branch of agriculture, and some are devoting their 
attention to it exclusively, rather than as a mere adjunct to cereal growing. An 
important aid to the rapid development in dairying is the wealth of natural grasses 
which grows in many districts. The natural grasses maintain the stock in ex¬ 
cellent condition throughout the greater part of the year, and enable them to 
yield milk of a very high standard. The mildness of the climate permits the 
dairyman to leave his stock in the open right through the year, consequently the 
shelter sheds need not be extensive, thus saving expense. He is also enabled to dis¬ 
pense in a large degree with artificial feeding. For dairying purposes the Short¬ 
horns are much in favor. In discussing the subject, Mr. C. T. Atkin mentioned 
that that district could produce wheat, but a question yet to be determined was 
the most suitable variety to grow. An interesting debate took place in regard to 
the relative merits of different methods of harvesting, and Mr. C. T. Atkin men¬ 
tioned that lucerne would do well in some parts of the district without irrigation. 
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Mr. D. Uphill mentioned millet as one of the best summer fodders to be grown for 
cows. Mr. W. Aslin stated that by ploughing up the land and sowing it with 
speargrass, he had greatly increased its stock-carrying capacity. 

KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

May 3rd.—Present: 15 members and one visitor. 

Forage Chops. —The following paper on this subject was contributed by Mr. 
S. H. Shinckel. ‘ 1 With the scarcity of stock, chiefly sheep and cattle, it certainly 
behoves the farmer to produce as much feed as possible to keep them in a good, 
flourishing condition all the year round. This assures a better percentage in the 
increase of young stock, a better milk supply, more feed is provided for pigs, all 
slaughtered stock return greater weights, consequently there is a reduction in the 
number killed for the farmers’ requirements, and if sold to be slaughtered, the 
returns are higher. This does not only benefit the farmer; it will benefit the 
community and the British Empire. A few acres of forage crops grown every 
year should not reduce our wheat returns; in fact they should ultimately increase 
the production of wheat from a smaller area sown. When we read of the scarcity 
of meat in England, does it not suggest to us that if we are truly patriotic we 
should grow much more in the way of forage crops in the immediate future than 
we have done in the past, and knowing that we are favored with a good rainfall, 
I feel confident that much more can be done in this direction. Believing this to 
be true, it then behoves us to learn all we can of the use of such crops. For our 
district we may class forage crops under seven headings, viz., cereals, white mus¬ 
tard, cabbage family, leguminous plants, root crops, melons, and the sorghum 
family, and I will deal with them in that order. Of cereals for early green feed 
we have a fairly large variety from which to choose. The following will, I think, 
be found suitable to our soils and climatic conditions:—For wheat—King’s Early, 
Steinwedel, and Nhill. They are quick growers, and produce a lot of flag. Then 
we have Algerian and Cape oats, Cape barley and rye—all good for early green 
feed. If the best results are to be obtained from cereals as green feed they should 
be sown on well-prepared fallow, failing that they should follow a leguminous crop. 
Fallow land has a great advantage, inasmuch as it can be sown much earlier, or 
in other words, grain sown therein will germinate with less rain, owing to the 
amount of moisture which can be conserved. As all cereals, when grown for green 
feed are sown early, it is very necessary that they should be sown to a fair depth 
so that the seed may be in contact with the moisture. For early green feed heavy 
manuring and thick sowing are necessary as well as good cultivation. A rich, 
loamy soil generally gives best results, as it retains the moisture very much better 
than our heavy black soils. The same remarks apply to Algerian oats and Cape 

oats, rye, and Cape barley, which grow fairly well on our poor, sandy soils, pro¬ 

vided it has a liberal application of manure, rye being preferable for that class 
of land. White mustard for early winter feed must be sown early. It grows well 
on our heavy, black soils, and also on our poorer classes of soil if well supplied 
with manure. It is best to sow from 61bs. to 81bs. of seed per acre very shallow. 
Mustard grows very quickly, and makes very good feed for ewes and lambs. It 
certainly is not best for milking cows, as it has a tendency to taint the milk; it is 
only good for winter feed. It may be fed off or cut, but always before it 

goes to seed. In good seasons it may be fed off two or three times. Cabbage 

Family .—Here again we have a wide selection—kale, rape, chou moullier, Chinese 
cabbage, and others. These plants, like nearly all their kind, are gross feeders, 
and need heavy manuring. Kale may be sown with a drill in the field or in a small 
bed like cabbages, and transplanted. If it is intended to be transplanted the seed 
should be sown in a small bed, about April or May; the plants will then be ready to 
be put out in July or August. When planting use an old piece of fencing wire, 
tie pieces of binder twine every 4ft., fasten a stick 4ft. long each end of the wire, 
fasten the wire to the fence of the field with the stick, pull the wire tight, and peg 
at the other end. Make a hole with a dibber at each tie of the twine, and put in 
the plants. When the first line is completed shift the wire the same distance as the 
length of the stick, and continue doing this until completed, and all the plants will 
be in rows convenient for cultivating four ways with a Planet Junior cultivator. 
Cultivating will be found very beneficial for keeping down weeds and conserving 
moisture for the summer months, but do not cultivate too deeply. At 4ft apart 
it takes 2,732 plants to cover one acre, and Jib. seed carefully sown, should easily 
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supply that number. Chou moullier may be treated in the same way. If sowing 
kale directly in the field, mix the seed with super at the rate of about 1 Jibs, or 
21bs. per acre. The land should be worked down pretty fine, and the seed must not 
be sown deeply. Rape, chou moullier, and Chinese cabbage may be sown in the 
same way. For rape, use 21bs. to 2Jibs, per acre, chou moullier ljlbs., and 
Chinese cabbage, 41bs. to 5lbs. Never mix small seeds with super, until you are 
ready to sow them. For directly sowing in the field, we have two seasons of the 
year, viz., autumn and early spring, say August. They may be sown by themselves 
or in a cereal crop if it is not too far advanced, and then rolled. In this way the 
sowing can be done by hand or with a small seed sower. Kale and chou moullier 
sown in August are not very likely to go to seed the first year, and they will do very 
little damage, if any, to cereal crops. Do not sow Chinese cabbage or rape with the 
■crop, as it always goes to seed the first year. I have sown chou moullier with wheat 
and oats in May and June, and never regretted doing so, finding it provides a good 
lot of green feed for stock during the summer and following winter. If sowing 
with a cereal crop only use about one-third the amount of seed quoted above. 
When feeding off any of the cabbage family it is always wise to take the sheep 
off when the plants are fairly stripped, particularly in the summer months. If 
-constantly fed the plants are likely to die. Should aphis attack these crops at any 
time feed off immediately. Where kale or chou moullier has been transplanted it is 
much better to strip the leaves as required, and feed to stock. Leguminous Plants .— 
I cannot claim that I have had much experience with the clover family, so will 
■confine my remarks to peas and vetches. These will grow on almost any soil, pro¬ 
vided it has a good drainage. For peas sow about 2bush. per acre about the end 
of June or in July. I cannot say I have found vetches to be a success by 
themselves, but they are very useful if sown as a mixture in an early green feed 
crop. Use one part of vetches to three parts of other seed. Root Crops .—We can 
aafely confine these to mangolds, sugar beet, and turnips. Mangolds do best in a 
good loamy soil. They also do well on our heavy black soil provided it is not too 
•clayey. The land must be heavily manured with stable manure, 40 dray loads is not 
too much per acre. This should be carted out in the autumn before the land be¬ 
comes too wet, as the constant carting of manure when the land is wet causes it 
to become sodden. This is very detrimental to a mangold crop. Carting out the 
manure in autumn also saves labor in weed destruction. Plough the land 
deeply when the manure is spread and harrow down to a fine tilth to encourage 
weeds to germinate. As weeds appear kill with a cultivator, or preferably the 
plough. The more often the land is ploughed the more weeds will be destroyed, 
and the land will be brought into a good state of fertility. As soon as the 
mangolds are well through a good eye should be kept an the weeds. Use the Planet 
Junior freely, but not too deeply. Give the young plants a dressing of salt, 
from 2cwts. to 5cwts. per acre. Salt is a good dressing for mangolds; it will help 
“to check some of the weeds, while it also destroys slugs, &e. Kainit or sulphate of 
potash are both very useful manures for this crop. If kainit is used the salt may 
be omitted. When plants are from 3in. to 4in. high, thin them out to about 1ft. 
apart. When the mangolds have a fair amount of foliage the outer leaves may be 
stripped, but on no account should the centre ones be interfered with. Mangolds 
take a long time to mature, and are not at their greatest value until about June, 
July, and later. They then contain the greatest amount of sugar. When matured 
they can be pulled out and carefully stored and fed to stock for July, August, and 
September. With good cultivation and manuring 50 tons per acre can be grown 
in this district. We have different varieties—the long reds and the globe. The 
former require a deeper soil than the latter. The yellow globe variety contains more 
fiugar than the long reds, but, as a rule, is not such a heavy cropper, with the ex¬ 
ception of Carter's Winsor (yellow globe), which has always given larger returns 
“with me than the long reds. Sowing should be done about the end of August or 
oarly in September. The seed can be sown with the ordinary seed drill. A 13-hoe 
drill suits very well. Take the pins out of the stars or cone of manure feed Nos. 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 12. This will leave only Nos. 1, 5, 9, and 13 casting 
manure, the drills being 2ft. 4in. apart. Now set the drill as though to cast lcwt. 
of super, per acre, mix 31bs. or 41bs. of mangold seed with about 301bs. of super., 
put this in the drill, and sow about lin. deep. This should sow about one acre. 
An assistant is required for sowing mangolds in this way. The assistant keeps the 
lid of the manure box open and constantly stirs the mixed super, and seed with his 
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hand. This prevents the light seed working to the top of the super., and ensures an 
even distribution. Sugar beet requires the same treatment as mangolds, but needs 
less salt, the plant being smaller than mangolds, the rows can be closer, and a 
little more seed used. Sugar beet has a much higher feeding value than any 
mangold, and is deserving of much more attention than it receives. Like the 
mangold, it involves a great deal of labor, and therefore is not valued by the tired 
man. Field turnips may be sown during two seasons of the year, viz,, autumn and 
August, They do best on a light loamy soil, and also do well on our heavy black 
soils, which contain a good supply of humus. Some of our good swamps, when 
dry, Bhould grow them to perfection. The land must be worked down to a fine tilth. 
The seed should be sown with the drill, as directed for mangolds, the rows being 
14in. or 21in. apart. Use from 31bs. to 41bs. of seed per acre, and sow very shallow. 
No assistant is required for sowing turnips. After cultivation similar to that 
advised for mangolds turnips can be grazed by sheep, or they can be pulled when 
matured, stored, and fed to stock as required; they will sometimes keep a good 
while under cover. Turnips do not require such heavy dressings of manure as 
mangolds. Scotch purple top have given best returns with me. We have a great- 
deal of light sandy country in this district, which, with very little cultivating or 
manuring will grow the larger varieties of pie melons. All that is necessary is to 
plough the land in August, cultivate or harrow about the end of September, walk 
over the land with the seed, put four or five seeds in a circle, and put the foot on 
them. Do this about every 5yds., protect the plants from rabbits, and leave Nature 
to do the rest until they are matured. Sheep eat them very readily when once they 
get used to th'em. They can be carted to an open shed, laid on a little straw, and 
will keep for a long while if carefully stored. Maize, sorghum, and millet do best 
on a good loam with a good subsoil. They will also do well on our rich black soils 
in good moist summers. The land should be ploughed early and deep, be well cul¬ 
tivated and harrowed to conserve moisture, they being entirely summer crops. For 
manure use lewt. of super, and lewt. of bonedust per acre. A portion of this 
should be applied before the seed is sown. Sowing should be done about the end 
of September or October, according to the season. For maize I prefer Horse 
Tooth and Hickory King. It is best sown in drills 3ft. apart, so that the Planet 
Junior cultivator can be used. If sown 3ft. apart 201bs, of seed will be sufficient 
for an acre. If broadcasted more seed is required. Sorghum .—I prefer Amber 
Cane and Saccharatum. If sown in drills 2ft. apart use 41bs. or 51bs. per acre, if 
broadcasted 61 bs. or 81bs. seed might be soaked for 48 hours in cold water before 
sowing. Of the millets I prefer Pearl and Japanese. The former I have found 
to give much more feed per acre, but all stock prefer the latter. If sown in 
drills 2ft. apart use 41bs. per acre, more if sown broadcast. The sowing of maize, 
sorghum, and millets can be done with the ordinary drill, similar to mangolds. Just 
a few words on the value of forage crops for farm animals. I think we all know, 
or should know, how they appreciate early green feed such as wheat, oats, &c. 
It is very useful, in Ijact indispensable, to the milking cows, young foals, ewes, and 
lambs, in fact every .animal on the farm. Mustard is somewhat different. It is not 
the best for milking, cows, but is very useful for ewes and lambs. Kale, chou 

moullier, &c., if sown in autumn provide good early winter feed, and if sown in 

August provide good feed for early summer. They are useful for all stock on the 
farm. Peas can be fed in the field when ripe, to sheep and pigs. They can be fed 
in the haulms, or may be thrashed and cleaned, and fed as grain. They are very fat¬ 
tening for sheep, lambs, pigs, and horses. Vetches are best sown mixed with early 
green feed, and can in that way be fed off by stock, or they can be cut for green 
feed, as required; and in spring, when feed is plentiful, I understand it is a good 
mixture for ensilage. Mangolds and sugar beet are very much relished by milking 
cows, and make a very good ration in the winter months if sliced and mixed with 
good straw chaff; they also make very good feed for pigs and poultry. 
Turnips can be grazed by sheep, or be fed to sheep and cows similarly 
to mangolds. Melons may be fed to sheep, cows, or pigs as soon as they 
have reached maturity. For sheep they can be fed in the field. Once or twice a 
week walk through the melons with a hammer, give a few of them a hit, just to 

knock a piece out, and the sheep will do the rest. For cows, they make good 

autumn and winter feed sliced and mixed with chaff. They are also useful for 
pigs, but not fattening. Pie melons will keep for months if carefully stored. 
Maize can be cut for cows as soon as it has made sufficient growth. 8orghum 
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and millets are best left until the seed commences to form. Sorghum in particular 
is always liable to cause a poisonous gas iu cows if fed before it goes to seed. 
These crops, can, I believe, be conserved for good winter feed by putting down 
alternate layers of straw, maize, sorghum, or millet, and I understand this makes a 
good stand by for lean years. I have just briefly tried to explain the value of 
forage crops to stock, and how to use them. Soil Improvement .—Let us now see 
how they affect the soil. In the case of early green feed, such as wheat, oats, &c., 
if simply cut and fed to stock I certainly fail to see that it improves the soil, 
but if it is grazed and ploughed in at the end of winter or early spring it certainly 
improves it, there being an increase of huinus, while the excreta of stock, both 
liquid and solid, will be conserved. If vetches have been included in the green feed, 
then a fair amount of nitrogen will be conserved for the following crop. Mustard 
has no special value as a soil renovator in itself, excepting by providing humus; 
but if fed to ewes and lambs the mustard is converted into manure, both liquid and 
solid, and left directly on the field When mustard is fod off for the last time it 
should be fed very close, and then ploughed. If the land is suitable it will be in 
good heart for a potato crop. As kale, &c., usually lasts for several years, and 
carries a lot of stock for that period, the land will generally be found in fair order 
for a cereal crop. Peas, on account of gathering a quantity of nitrogen and storing 
it in the soil, leave it in good condition for early green feed, hay crops, and others. 
Mangolds, &c., require heavy manuring, and are deep-rooted, hence they certainly 
pave the way for any of the^ cabbage family. I very much doubt if piemelons have 
'nny beneficial effects upon the soil. In dry districts maize, &e., can have no beneficial 
effects upon the soil, but in our own district, which generally has a heavy rainfall, 
it has been found in a number of instances, that wheat following maize gave better 
returns than has fallow. The reasons for this I cannot explain, excepting where 
maize, &c., has been heavily manured. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

April 14th.—Present: 19 members. 

Best Breed of Sheep for the District.— What was the best breed of sheep was 
a question frequently asked, remarked Mr. E. F. Crouch in a paper in which he 
discussed the best breed of sheep for the district, and the answer was that breed 
which suited one's own particular land. As showing how' necessary that was, they 
should look up the different breeds of sheep grown in the British Isles alone, and 
they would find that each county had a breed that had been bred to suit local 
requirements by skilled breeders, if they might judge by the samples that had been 
imported. They could first take the Lincoln, which was a grand sheep in every 
way; a picture to look at, and a bale filler, and which carried wool to a good age, 
and in addition made an ideal cross when mated" with the Merino, either using 
Lincoln rams on Merino ewes, or Merino rams ou Lincoln ewes. The cross of the 
first-mentioned was a good class of wool, always commanded a good price, and was 
of good length, character, and density; but he had found the latter cross of longer 
staple, dense, and a good quality, and, if anything, larger and more the shape of 
the dam. He had always been much impressed with the excellent features of this 
cross, but the point was if they did not suit one's pastures they were no good to 
him. Another British breed known to them was the English Leicester, a good 
class of sheep for fattening, but not the heavy cutter that the Lincoln was, but 
for crossing with small ewes they were very suitable, as the rams were smaller in 
the head, which was desirable. Then there was the Border Leicester. In some late 
experiments at the Government farms in New South Wales, they had been found to 
produce in the competitions the most profitable fat lambs, and had the reputation 
of being hardy, but they never impressed him as wool-cutters after they were two 
years old. The Romney Marsh had come into great favor during the last few 
years, and there were numerous stud flocks in New South Wales and Victoria, and 
three in South Australia. Those breeders who had used that class of sheep were 
very well satisfied with them, as being of good constitution, and consequently good 
doers. On one occasion he saw a lot of half-breds shorn. About half were by 
Romney rams and the other half by Lincoln rams from Merino ewes. They ran 
together, after being weaned, and were drafted at shearing time, and the Lincoln 
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cross beat the Romney by 9oz. average per head, but when the account sales of 
wool were received, the Riomney cross beat the others for most valuable fleece per 
head. There were more Romney studs in New Zealand than all the other long- 
woolled breeds put together, and as New Zealand was the great exporter of lamb and 
mutton the Romney evidently suited the trade. The Dorset Horn impressed his ap- 
pearance on his progeny, and the lambs seen at the show were always among the 
best, and as they matured early and ran into good weights, as a fat lamb proposi¬ 
tion they were all right. The neat-looking Shropshire was a good fat lamb pro¬ 
ducer, and unless one intended fattening off the lambs, the rejects were not equal 
to other breeds as wool producers, but for carcass sheep they were among the best. 
The Hampshire Downs were represented in New South Wales and Victoria, and 
were good fat lamb producers. On one occasion in New Zealand he put 500 three- 
quarter bred Lincoln ewes to Hampshire Downs rams, and marked 115 per cent., 
after losing a few ewes in a creek, and a few otherwise; but when the oldest lamb 
was 3} months old he sent away 340 lambs, and a fortnight later 160, and the lot 
averaged 37£lbs. freezing weight. The following year he put 1,200 similar ewes 
to Hampshire Downs rams, and secured space in freezing works for 1,000 lambs. 
As he could not get into the works until the oldest lambs were 4\ months old he had 
a great number rejected as lambs, and they were put into the mutton class. One 
of the lambs dressed 731bs. The skins from those sold well, but those he kept 
for another year did wonderfully well as fat sheep, numbers going over lOOlbs., but 
the yield of wool was disappointing. Southdowns, Cheviots, Oxford Downs, and 
Cotswolds were, so far as he knew, not represented in the South-East. Last, but not 
the least in importance, was the Merino, of which breed the greater number of 
sheep in the Commonwealth consisted. There were a good many types, all bred to 
suit different localities, and each had its admirers; but there was one thing—the 
weedy Merino had now no friends. Because in the first place they were not good 
fatteners, as the production of yolk was too great a strain on their constitution, 
and unless in warm and really good country it was difficult to top them up, and 
the blowfly pest was worst in the yolky sheep. The Merinos were truly wonderful 
sheep, because they thrived on the snowy mountains as well as on the hot plains 
of Central Australia, and they travelled miles to and from water when in their 
paddocks, which no other breed would do. It was the sheep for the greatest part 
of Australasia. All the above breeds were monuments of thought and skill, and the 
country was under a great obligation to the breeders of the different classes, for 
though one paid three guineas or more for a two-tooth ram it did not pay the 
breeder so well as raising a fat lamb, for the reason that studs were expensive to 
establish and keep up, and to be a successful breeder one had to keep his sheep at 
their best, and give a lot of skilful attention, which every sheep breeder did not 
possess. Again, some studs were started in country that did not suit, hence their 
failure. On the richer lands, the heavier breeds were most suitable, but to keep 
heavy-carrying land in healthy condition it was necessary to plough and provide 
clean and sweet feed, and a change. In a season such as that just passed the- 
sheep generally did not do well, or were less healthy, and sheep just now were too 
valuable to run any risks with. He had given intra-tracheal injections to lambs 
suffering from lung worm* with the greatest success, and the mixture was turpen¬ 
tine, carbolic acid, and opium. He also tried chloroform instead of the opium, but 
thought the former was the more soothing, and th£ lambs stood the treatment better. 
Everyone had his own cure for intestinal worms, but he found Little's fluid dip— 
one part dip to 25 parts of water, and the dose 4oz.—a good one. Lambs and 
sheep that had sore mouths could be cured in a few days by washing the mouth with 
a preparation of the same strength. He put the fluid in a bottle with small angle 
cuts in the cork, and put the sheep in a race. He then took the sheep between his 
knees, lifted lip its head, poured the dip mixture on, and gave it a rub, and in a 
week's time there would be no sore mouths. Those that were bad would be cured, 
and the others would have the parasite destroyed. They had, of course, noticed 
among sheep that some did better than others, and also carried a good fleece. If 
they had a mixed flock they should by all means get as close as they could to that 
for this particular class, as they suited one's country. The best thing to test one's 
wool returns was to see how much money per acre the sheep cut. It was well 
known that the long-woolled sheep could not be kept on poor country, because the 
food raised on it was not sustaining enough for big sheep, but some of the crosses 
in which the Merino had greatest snare were the most suitable if one had to keep 
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Comebacks of Crossbreds. He would strongly urge all sheep owners to keep their 
flocks as even as possible. Then, when they had sheep or wool to sell, they had a 
line which always attracted buyers; but if their sheep were Comebacks, Crossbreds, 
long wools, and black faces, they would probably meet with a buyer, but the com¬ 
petition would be among a few; whereas if one had an even lot, every buyer would 
compete. So with the wool; too many star lots would benefit, not the producer, 
but the buyer, who would obtain the wool more cheaply on account of the mixture, 
or that it was in too small lots to attract every buyer. During the last 25 years a 
number of station owners who were famed for their Merino wool, had given up 
those sheep and gone in for Crossbreds, and to get sheep suitable for their country 
they had bred a long wool and Merino cross, and had established a type of sheep 
that suited the market, and grew a profitable clip of high-priced wool; but he would 
again urge them to grow the sheep that would suit the country. Mr. A. J. Wedd 
said his idea was to mate a good strong Merino ewe and a Lincoln ram to produce 
a breed for that district that could not be improved by much. With other crosses 
there always seemed to be a lot of rejects when the lambs were sold. He thought 
that if they stuck to Crossbreds in the way lie stated they would do better than if 
they went in for other sorts. Mr. Holloway thought South-Eastern sheep men were 
generally satisfied with the Merino-Lincoln cross. Mr. Henshaw Jackson, the 
wool expert, was an advocate of the Merino and Leicester cross. Mr. G. U. Kilsby 
said he had for many years advocated the Lincoln Merino cross. Tie thought that 
if they got them good on both sides they would get an improvement on other 
crosses in good country. Mr. Crouch mentioned the Hampshire Downs cross. He 
should like to see that cross tried. They had none in South Australia. When lie 
was in Sydney recently he saw a line of that breed from the Goulburn district, and 
it topped the market. They were a very fine lot. of sheep. They matured early, 
and were very good cutters. Touching on wliat Mr. Holloway had said about the 
Leicester-Merino cross, he might say he happened to be in Victoria, when a man, 
who probably sold more Leicesters than anyone else in Australia, told him 
that there was a great demand for them, especially in the northern country, but he 
thought the Lincoln cross would be the best for the South-East. There were only 
two wool breeds, he said, in the world. The Merino could not be equalled by any 
breed for fineness of wool, and the Lincoln for weight; and the cross from those 
would be a fine utility sheep. On the other hand, with the other breeds, one would 
get a light-woolled cross, and in a short time he would not know where he was. Mr. 
It. L. Kennedy observed that besides using a sheep that suited the country in large 
areas they must use a sheep that suited the farm as well. With the big English 
breeds they wanted a limited area on which to run them. None of the crosses 
found favor with the graziers like the Merino and Lincoln cross. The cross from 
the Merino ewe and Lincoln ram was the ideal sheep for the farm. Of course, 
when the wool became too strong, it would be necessary to breed back by introduc¬ 
ing finer-woolled sheep. Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky thought the Merino and Lincoln 
cross was the most suitable breed for the district. At some future date, if lamb 
breeding came in again extensively they might go back to the Shropshire, For the 
ideal freezing lamb he did not think they could beat the black-faced sheep; but for 
carcass, and particularly for wool, he did not think they could beat, the Lincoln and 
Merino cross. There was another cross coming in favor—the Corriedale and Merino 
cross. In some places in New South Wales and New Zealand, and also at Millicent 
breeders were going in for the Corriedale strain. It was a useful sheep; produced 
a good lamb and a fair fleece of good quality. At sales they brought equal prices 
that others did. Mr. Ellis had, he thought, gone in for Corriedales for years, and 
he thought his wool realised practically top prices. But for the farmer, at present 
he did not think they could beat the Crossbred Merino and Lincoln. The great 
object was what one could make per acre, out of their sheep. In that case it was 
possible that the Merino might suit them better than Crossbreds, for it must be 
remembered that where they could keep two Crossbreds they could keep three 
Merinos, and at the end of the season, when they calculated their returns they 
might And it suited them better to keep Merinos than the Crossbreds. Mr. McCor¬ 
mick asked, with regard to the Lincoln and Merino cross, how they were to keep 
the breed up to the standard f Mr. Kennedy said that when the wool of the flock got 
too strong they would have to go back and cross again with Lincolns. Mr. A. A. 
Kilsby said last year he got a few Shropshire rams and obtained some very good 
lambs, but he did not get them for freezers. He was rather afraid that if he did 
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not get them off he would not know where he was. So he got rid of the Shrop¬ 
shire, and replaced them with Merinos. Instead of putting the Crossbred ewes with 
the Lincoln rams, he put the Lincoln rams with the Merino ewes, and later got 
Merino ewes and put them with the Lincoln rams, and he thought that breeding 
in that way they would get a good class of wool and a fair carcass, weighing up 'to 
701bs. and 801bs. He had had the distinction of topping the Adelaide market three 
years running. He thought by keeping on to the Merino ewes instead of mating 
Lincoln rams to Crossbred ewes, and mating the Lincoln with them again he would 
get the most suitable sheep. If they kept the Lincoln cross and improved back to 
the Merino and the Lincoln cross they would get a fine class of wool. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

May 12th,—Present: 20 members. 

Objectionable Weeds. —A short address on the subject of objectionable weeds 
was delivered by Mr. R. Wallace. He mentioned several plants that could well be 
done without, such as wild radish, blue root (which could be got rid of by pulling), 
wild turnip, and the red poppy. The Canadian thistle and horehound were also 
referred to. A general discussion followed, and it was determined, at the in¬ 
stance of Mr. R. Fowler, that members should collect objectionable weeds, table 
them, and discuss them at a meeting of the Branch. 


NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

April 14th.—Present 28 members. 

Proposed Junior Technical School. —Commencing with the inquiry whether 
technical education, with an agricultural bias, for boys or girls, was an advantage 
in agricultural districts, Mr. S. H. Shinckel, in a paper on the proposed junior 
technical school for Naracoorte, answered the question in the affirmative. In older 
countries great attention was paid to the agricultural education of children with 
beneficial results, and the Bame effect Bhould be produced in that district. Boys 
especially would be benefited by an insight to the science of farming, which could 
be obtained on very few farms. Technical education would afford the student an 
early opportunity in life of learning bookkeeping, besides acquiring an insight into 
carpentry, blacksmithing, chemistry, analysis of soils, balance in soil solution, 
diseases of stock, farm botany, insect pests, fungus diseases, and other subjects. In 
technical schools with an agricultural bias a few acres of land for the purpose of 
observation and experience in the growing of various plants would be indispensable. 
It was a good policy to encourage boys and girls to be fond of plant life. The con¬ 
dition of fences, doors, gates, &c,, on a farm, where the owner had a knowledge of 
tools could at once be distinguished as against the holding of the farmer who had 
no such knowledge. All the pupils attending junior technical agricultural schools 
would not go on the land, but the education received would be of use in any walk 
of life. 


KYBYBOLITE, April 2nd.—Mr. Mehren (Danish Agricultural Expert) delivered 
an address on the agricultural and dairying methods practised throughout Den¬ 
mark. He also referred to their system of education and co-operative methods, 
which in latter years had largely increased the production of Danish commodities. 

TANTANOOLA, April 27th.— Co-operation. —This subject was dealt with in a 
paper by Mr. J. Carthew. He referred to the many benefits that would accrue to 
the farmers if the principle of co-operation were more generally adopted, and he 
urged farmers to protect their interests in this manner. The paper met with a 
good reception, and was well discussed. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS, 


Mouse-infected Hay. 

Mouse-infected hay is very dangerous to horses because of changes 
brought about in it by the mice and their dung, also by moulds 
which grow in it from them, says the Veterinary Lecturer. The best 
and safest treatment of it is not to give it to them, and there is no 
other that is reliable. If it has to be given, then one must reckon 
up its cost in terms of dead horses. A palliative measure would be 
to open it up before chaffing and allow the sun to play on it for 
some hours and mix salt at the rate of 51bs. to 71bs. per ton with it, 
and if very bad to mix sulphur at the fate of 31bs. or 41bs. per ton 
with it,v but this is best done as it is fed rather than in bulk. 
Molasses, much as the Veterinary Lecturer dislikes it for horses, 
may be of some use in counteracting the trouble, not more than Jib. 
per day per horse being given. 


Drenching a Pig. 

White, in his “ Farriery,” published over 200 years ago, says when 
he reaches the section on pigs, ‘‘ Pigs, like other animals, have many 
diseases, but you may as well drench the devil as drench a pig.” 
This is good advice, and whenever possible medicine should be given 
in the food or mixed with honey or molasses on a stick, and so put 
in the mouth, says the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. Place). If drench¬ 
ing is unavoidable, take an old shoe or boot and cut a fair sized hole 
at the toe, snub the pig up in a corner with a slip round the upper 
jaw, not round the snout only, put the shoe in the mouth, and raise 
the head, but not over high; when the music ceases pour a little 
water or milk into the shoe and let it be swallowed. When this is 
going on satisfactorily, the medicine may follow slowly and steadily. 
If there is any choking or coughing, let the head down and do not 
give the rest of the drench. 


Dime for Horses. 

Lime is one of the requirements of horses in South Australia that 
is frequently lacking both in pasture and house feed. It may be 
given as a tablespoon of slaked lime mixed with feed occasionally, 
but is better absorbed if given as lime water, says the Veterinary 
Lecturer. This is made by taking a lump of quicklime as big as a 
goose egg and putting it into 2galls. water for 24 hours, then decant¬ 
ing off the clear liquor and mixing it with the feed at the rate of 
half a pint a horse a day or occasionally when it seems to be re¬ 
quired because of earth or dung eating, rough coat, and so on. It 
is a good preventive for worm troubles. 
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Alcohol as a Source of Power. 

Prom the Department of Chemistry has been received Bulletin No. 8, 
being a paper prepared by Mr. W. T. Rowe, F.I.C., on investigation so 
far conducted for the purpose of ascertaining the possibility of making 
the manufacture of alcohol as a source of power a commercial success. 
The Director of Chemistry (Dr. Hargreaves, M.A., B.C.E., P.I.C.), in 
a letter of transmittal, states that so far as our present productions 
in South Australia are concerned, we can only look to cereals and 
straw as sufficient in quantity to provide enough alcohol to replace 
imported petrol. It may be possible to increase the output of potatoes 
and make them available. Alcohol can be made from cereals on a large 
commercial scale; but they form an expensive raw material, and they 
are more valuable as fuel for human beings and animals than for motor 
engines. The production of alcohol from straw on a payable basis is 
problematical, but if further investigation shows that straw can be 
utilised, it will be a valuable asset to South Australia, where enormous 
quantities of straw are at present wasted. 

The Paddy Melon 

The notes by Mr. P. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., which appeared 
in last month’s issue of the Journal , dealing with the Paddy Melon 
(Cucumis myriocarpus, Naudin), says H. W. Andrew (Botanical 
Assistant and Quarantine Officer for Plants, S.A.), throw some interest¬ 
ing light on the character of another undesirable weed, which unfor¬ 
tunately is well established in many parts of this State and Victoria, 
though it is a native of South Africa. In Victoria it is known com¬ 
monly by the more appropriate name of the Gooseberry Cucumber. 
While Mr. Place has furnished some welcome information concerning 
the veterinary surgeon’s estimate of this plant’s injurious effects on 
horses, it may not be considered amiss to draw attention here to one 
or two additional points regarding it. That this is a troublesome plant 
is also borne out by the fact that it is proclaimed a “weed pest” under 
the Federal Quarantine Act. It is very plentiful along the Upper 
Murray, and widely spread over this State. Recently, in the Middle 
North district of this State, I was struck with the thick carpeting—on 
certain fallows—formed by the luxuriant and spreading growth of the 
Paddy melon and the degenerate Water or Pie melon (Citrullus 
vulgaris, Schrad.), growing in close association. Scores of thousands 
of fruits of the latter averaging about 5in. in diameter, in addition to 
innumerable Paddy melon fruits, must have come under view, and con¬ 
veyed a vivid idea of the great future increase of plants probably 
arising on the decay of the fruits and dispersal of the seeds. When it 
is remembered what enormous quantities of water are given off by the 
leaves of so many plants it will be realised that these wild melons 
must constitute a big drain on the moisture content, of soils, apart from 
the mineral foods taken up in solution by the roots. This drain on the 
reserve moisture of the soil, too, takes place in the case of these plants 
during the summer and autumn immediately before the sowing of the 
wheat or other crop for which all possible moisture should be con¬ 
served, especially in the drier districts. 
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Imports and Exports of Fruits, Plants, Etc. 

During the month of May, 1917, 12,054bush. of fresh fruits, 
17,732bush. of bananas, 4,300 bags of potatoes, 404 bags of onions, 
and 172 packages of plants, trees, etc., 2,161 empty wine casks, and 
480 empty cases were examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port 
Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 
1885 and 1910; 5Sbush. of bananas (overripe) were destroyed, 126 
empty wine casks were fumigated, and 480 empty cases were returned 
to the exporting State. Under the Federal Commerce Act, 
176 packages of dried fruit, 110 packages of preserved fruit, 
and 400 packages of honey were exported to oversea mar¬ 
kets, These were consigned as follows:—For New Zealand, 176 
packages dried and 110 packages of preserved fruit; for Bombay, 
400 packages of honey. Under the Federal Quarantine Act, 2,956 
packages of plants, seeds, etc., were examined and admitted from 
oversea sources. 


BLACK APHIS. 

“I advise, from long experience, the use of tobacco and soap wash 
with a little resin wash added—one pint to each gallon of tobacco- 
soap solution—as a spray,” says the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. 6. 
Quinn) to a correspondent seeking information as to treatment for 
black aphis. * ‘To overcome this pest about three sprayings at inter¬ 
vals of a couple of days between each sjiould be applied as soon as 
the presence of the pest is detected. To make the tobacco and soap 
wash, simmer refuse tobacco, 2ozs. to 4ozs. to the gallon of water, say, 
for an hour or two, and dissolve the same quantity of common soap 
by boiling it in a little water and then blend it with the tobacco 
liquor. To make resin-wash boil £lb. of soap and lib. of washing 
soda in a couple of gallons of water, and then add lib. of finely 
powdered resin, stirring and boiling until it dissolves. If applied 
hot this compound is a very effective aphicide . 99 ' 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “ The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture , Adelaide.” 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry department. Replies to those questions of more general interest 
only have been published; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post.—E d.] 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

[Replies supplied by Mr. E. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.] 

“J, S ., n Forster, reports foals with inability to draw milk. 

Reply—The first thing to do when a foal will not or cannot suck is to 
clear its bowels. This can be done by smearing the finger with glycerine 
and removing the birth dung or meconium that will be found in the hind gut. 
Sometimes a piece of soap inserted will do. The mouth should also be 
examined for structural defects, and sometimes the brown body known as 
hippomanes will be found in it; if so it must be removed. If a foal cannot 
draw the milk there is generally some congenital defect, and the mare must be 
milked and the foal fed with a bottle. Probably in most cases such foals are 
more economical if destroyed. 

‘ * Inquirer , 19 Hamley Bridge, has draught horses itchy on legs. 

Reply—The itchiness is probably caused by a parasite known as chorioptic 
acarine; it may be relieved by dressing the horses legs each evening with a 
mixture of one part petrol to five parts olive oil. This must not be done 
with a light anywhere near, as the petrol would catch alight. Also give a 
flat tablespoon of sulphur once daily in feed for 10 days. Glycerine is derived 
from fat during the process of soap making. 

“B. D., ,T Wokurna, has roan mare, 8 years, which appeared to have colic 
about three weeks ago, and improved with ordinary treatment; but now mopes, 
does not eat, although hungry, grinds teeth, and slimy froth falls from mouth, 
urine dark, thick, and oily. 

Reply—The symptons all point to some of the original drench having gone 
the wrong way, and a cure is doubtful. She should have improved on the 
arsenic treatment now being given; buj; it might be well to change it to 10 
drops tr. nux vomica and 10 drops tr. camphor in honey on tongue three times 
a day for a week. 

* * E. W. F., ; 1 Mangalo P.O., via Franklin Harbor, has a pony mare which 
foundered on sorghum, hoofs coming off. 

Reply—As the mischief has existed two months a recovery is not likely, 
but if treatment is desired, give her 10 drops tr. arsenicum morning and 
evening on the tongue for a month and dress the feet daily with Stockholm 
tar, walls and soles. If recovery takes place it will take quite six months. 
She will do better if she can be kept in wet earth or mud most of her time. 

“F. C. T., M Meribah, has horses which foundered on wheat. 

Reply-—The founder or laminitis is always in the feet, between the sensitive 
ahd horny parts. In the two cases in hand the best treatment will be to 
dress the feet all over with Stockholm tar every day and let them run in & 
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paddock where there is not too much feed. It will also be advisable to give 
them 10 drops of tr. arsenicum morning and evening for about a month. The 
tenderness may exist for many weeks until the hoof is renewed. 

4 4 A. G. S ., 1 ’ Caltowie, has horses rubbing tails and stamping. One, 15 years, 
with difficulty in working jaws. 

Reply—The symptoms of the horses point to worms and lice, search carefully 
under mane and around tail for these, and if found treat as often indicated 
in these replies. If there is yellow dust under the vent then worms in the 
hind bowel will be the trouble, and may be expelled by giving each horse a 
6 dram physic ball. 

44 A. D., ,, Yacka, has a horse sluggish at work, no pain, died two days later. 
Tost mortem showed inflammation of lungs. 

Reply—The treatment, aconite and nux vomica, were quite right, but should 
have been given a fortnight earlier. The indications of lung diseases are not 
well appreciated by farmers in South Australia. As long as a horse can 
stand he is supposed to be fit for work, where, as when he has anything wrong 
with his lungs, he is obliged to stand. 

44 Corconda , 1 ’ Hamley Bridge, has horBes sore and rubbing. 

Reply—The symptons point to lice, the horse has two breeds on him different 
from fowl lice. Look carefully under the mane and on the shoulders. Stand 
him in the sun and wash with hot soap and soda water in which there is 
5 per cent. cOal tar disinfectant, such as British Lysol, and when dry wipe 
lightly over with petrol one part to olive oil five parts; this last may have 
to be done daily for some days, and all harness, &e., must be carefully disin¬ 
fected. Petrol and oil suit for this purpose. 

44 F. F., M Long Flat, has a calf, 4 months old, which would not suck, but has 
been brought up on bottle; cannot drink easily now, but eats green food 
readily and chews cud, grinds teeth, weak and miserable. 

Reply—Value of labor expended on calf at 8d. per hour, about 50s., value 
of calf 30d. There is some congenital deformity, and the calf will never make 
a good breeder, so realise on its skin. 

44 C. *T .,’ 1 Forreston, reports that cows slipping calves. 

Reply—It is to be feared that you have the troublesome contagious form 
of abortion among your cows, and any that have slime about their tail while 
carrying a calf or after calving must be strictly isolated if you do not want 
to ruin your dairy. Obtain a bottle of L.G.B. tabloids, Burroughs, Wellcome, 
and Co., from the chemist. Dissolve one in a pint of warm water in an 
enamel, not metal, vessel, and with a glass syringe inject into the bearing, 
and wipo tail and parts with the solution also. Do this once a week for a few 
weeks. Any cow that has slipped should be so treated daily for a few days 
after and also before being served. The bull after service should be cleaned 
with the same, but half strength. All sling calves, membranes, &c., to be burnt, 
and cows kept away from place where it happened. If any more trouble write 
to Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide, and ask for an officer to inspect. 

44 W. E. T., M Forster, has cowb which suddenly go off milk, eyes run, gradually 
recover. 

Rely—This condition is known as 44 ting, ” and is a lymphatic fever. Beyond 
the slight loss from decrease of milk it is, as a rule, not serious. It may be 
combated by bleeding at the nose vein or giving a dose of opening medicine, 
such as Jib. of Epsom salts. 

44 A. E. H.,” Finniss, has sheep with jaws stiff,, stand about for a week or 
so, then lie down for another, and gradually die. 

Reply—Stinkwort is highly indigestible, but not likely to bring about the 
symptoms mentioned, which are very probably due to a fluke. If the liver of a dead 
sheep is sent to me I can settle this point definitely. Benefit may follow 
the use of the following lick:—Salt, 40 parts; slaked lime, 10 parts; super., five 
parts; sulphate of .iron, two parts; resin, one part. If the sheep do not take 
reqjlily to it a little cocky chaff and bran added on top will probably entice 
them. Of course sheep already attacked will not take the lick, but may be 
dosed with Cooper’s tablets with advantage. 
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“A. B., Halidon, seeks advice regarding white pigs and sun scald. 

Reply—The preventive is to keep black pigs instead, they will pay better 
at Halidon than white. Otherwise keep them well oiled with some cheap 
oil, such as train oil or crude vaseline. The Americans have automatic Oilers 
againBt which the pigs rub. In the malice a creep through which they had 
to pass to feed lined with bags stuffed with cocky chaff and well oiled would do. 

“A. B., M Narridy, reports horses death from paralysis. 

Reply—These are caused by the moulds in hay destroyed by mice. These 
moulds would in the ordinary course of events not do more than cause colic, but 
in the presence of bloodworms are inoculated into the blood stream, and mixing 
with poisons excreted by the bloodworms bring about the fatal results. The 
toxins are similar to those produced in man by poisonous mushrooms. All 
the world over the matter is being carefully investigated, but the only thing 
that stands out clearly is that if you do not want to lose horses do not give them 
damaged hay . Prevention is far better than attempted cure, the latter requires 
skilled veterinary aid, which is most difficult to get just now, while the former 
lies in the farmers 1 hands. The main lines of treatment are empty the bowels 
with aloes, give quinine as an internal antiseptic, and Fowler's solution of 
arsenic to affect the worms. 

il A. L. B., : ' Orroroo, reports Merino wether hoggets all very fat on good 
green grass and saltbush, carry heavy fleeces, bred by owner, and always in 
good condition, watered at well of good fresh water, have been in malleo and 
acacia paddock with ewes and lambs. When bad, very deep at flank, like a ewe 
heavy in lamb. Post mortem , bladder very full, big, dark, containing water; 
about a gallon of water around entrails. Watery under skin and jelly like under 
skin on belly. Fat around kidney discolored. 

Reply—It is quite a treat to conic across a man who makes a post mortem , and 
notices what he seas and gives the points necessary, although in this case having 
got to the kidney fat a cut more into the kidney would have revealed congestion. 
The points are:—Young wethers, off inferior feed on to good, condition rapidly 
improving, carry heavy fleeces. All the post mortem appearances noted. The 
disease is the one so often referred to as sarcosporidiosis, caused by a parasite 
which develops in the blood cells and destroys them, bringing about the con¬ 
gestive and dropsical symptoms noted. Practically all sheep are more or less 
infested with these, but when the blood is improving, on good feed, then they 
become more active, and carrying a heavy fleece is a drain on the system, which 
it cannot support under the circumstances. Often the report is of ewes carrying 
twin lambs, drain in another direction. Deaths are generally said to be sudden, 
but here we have an observer who notices early symptons, and puts the practical 
question: “Would they be fit for food if killed when first noticed?" With the 
average man probably not, as he would not see them till nearly dead. With 
this observer they would be fit, but the flesh would probably not set very well, 
so that they would hardly be first class. Slaughter in the early stages is the 
best way of handling them. With regard to treatment.—Do not keep them 
more than a few days on the same pasture, keep moving them round so that at 
least a week elapses before they come back to the same paddock, because they pick 
up the parasites from the lower leaves of herbage, and if not biting too tight 
avoid them, also because a week of sun and air goes a long way to clean a paddock 
of parsites dropped in the dung. Arsenic is a remedy that does good in the early 
stages, and a convenient way of giving it is in the form of Cooper ’s tablets, which 
can be easily slipped down a sheep's throat. Bleeding at eye or leg veins is of 
use. And when sheep will take it a lick composed of salt 40 parts, slaked lime 
20 parts, superphosphate 10 parts, resin five parts, and saltpetre five parts, will 
be found to be a preventive. In a case that looks like dying the belly may be 
tapped by inserting a fine cannula at the lower part of the dropsical swelling; in 
skilled hands this operation will save several. In moving, the sheep it is well 
to move on to slightly poorer feed when possible so as to check the blood forma¬ 
tion. 

4< W. J. C ., 99 Auburn, asks for preventive measures in the case of horses on 
mousy chaff. 

Reply—The only safe way to deal with such chaff is not to feed it to horses, 
but if it is a choice between that and starvation, a good deal of labor must be 
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expended in laying it out in the sun day by day so that it can be exposed to the 
action of the air and light, putting sulphur on it at the rate of about 4ozs. per hun¬ 
dredweight before feeding, also salt and possibly molasses. Drugs are of no use, 
but If such chaff is fed in quantity the horses’ bowels should be kept active with 
a good dose of Epsom salts, 6-8ozb. each Saturday evening. My personal opinion 
of the use of such chaff is that it is more economical to burn it than to feed it. 

‘‘H. J. J., M Inman Valley, had cow, 12 hours after calving cow milked and 
calf removed, cow apparently well, given feed and loose hay, 12 hours later cow 
found unable to rise; lOozs. of Epsom salts with ginger and saltpetre. Cow 
gradually grew worse, and as inflammation was supposed to exist somewhere she 
was destroyed. Post mortem , organs normal, inside womb a number of lumps of 
yellow-colored flesh, honeycombed on outside. The heart seemed very flabby and 
unlike the heart of a bullock killed for meat. 

Beply—The symptoms point to post parturient paralysis, commonly called milk 
fever, or better, dropping after calving. The cow should have had her udder 
distended with air and been made comfortable, when she would have probably 
got up in a few hours all right, if the flabby heart described was not diseased, 
and it may not have been, as such flabbiness sometimes accompanies the upset of 
the circulation which causes the trouble, this consists of a sudden flow of blood 
into the large vessels of the abdomen on account of the partial vacuum resulting 
from the birth of the calf, this robs the brain of its blood supply and so the 
paralysis results. The condition of the womb was quite normal, the growths 
described being the cotyledons through which before birth the calf received nutri¬ 
ment from the dam. It is not a good plan to remove the calf and milk out a cow 
so soon; in the writer’s opinion, in cases where the cow is left with the calf and 
not milked out the disease is very rare. 


DRAKE AS A FODDER FOR STOCK- 

“In spite of what some people say, that drake is good fattening food, 
it cannot be recommended. The plant, Lolium temulentum, has the 
reputation for being the only one of the family Qramineae of a 
poisonous nature. The common name, ‘drake,’ is a corruption of 
‘dronk,’ or drunk, and the symptoms produced are those of drunken¬ 
ness,’’ says the Veterinary Lecturer. “Seven pounds of drake have 
proved fatal to a medium draught horse, and there is little doubt but 
that continuous small doses have a detrimental effect. It is like 
whisky, apparently a jolly fine thing, but a poison all the same; the 
poison is in the grain.” 
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THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 


CONFERENCE OF FACTORY MANAGERS. 

For the first time in this State, representatives of the various butter, 
bacon, and cheese factories met in conference to discuss the industry, 
its prospects, and its difficulties. 

The gathering was convened under the auspices of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture, and the arrangements were in the hands of a 
subcommittee consisting of Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of 
Agriculture), Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, C. J. Tuckwell, and the Acting 
Secretary (II. J. Finnis). 

The initial meeting took place in the Wool Exchange, Grenfell 
Street, Adelaide, on Tuesday, June 19th, the chair being occupied by 
Mr. F. Coleman (the Chairman of the Advisory Board). Proceed¬ 
ings were opened by the Hon. C. Goode, M.P., Minister of Agriculture. 

A Forward Movement. 

The Minister of Agriculture, in the course of an inspiring address, 
said he regarded the gathering as most important, and hoped that it 
would be repeated annually. Hitherto South Australia had lagged 
behind in dairying, but he trusted that this fixture would mark the 
beginning of a noteworthy forward movement. With the increased 
attention devoted to the business, the opening up of irrigation areas 
along the Murray, and the closer settlement of other lands suitable 
for dairying, the State should be able not only to meet all its own 
requirements, but also to build up a large and permanent export 
trade. Statistics showed that the number of dairy cows in the State 
had diminished from 121,803 in 1911 to 91,181 in 1914 (the drought 
year). The following year, however, the aggregate had advanced 
again to 100,662, which included 22,147 heifers of from one to two 
years. When those young animals came into production, they could 
look forward to a considerable increase in the output of dairy pro¬ 
duce. Recognising the seriousness of the shortage, and the de¬ 
mand for animals by returned soldiers, the Government had, in the 
last 12 months, imported 620 cows and heifers and 20 bulls from 
the eastern States. It was encouraging to know that the soldiers 
already settled on the Wall reclamation area were earning approxi¬ 
mately from £2 12s. to £3 a week from dairy products. The Go¬ 
vernment felt that it was better to encourage the soldiers to engage 
in dairying than in fruitgrowing, as the former industry apparently 
had brighter prospects from the standpoint of the State as well as 
of the individual. (Hear, hear.) Jt would interest them to know 
that in 1910 the average production of milk per cow in South Aus¬ 
tralia was 288galls., compared with 278galls. from the cows throughr 
out the Commonwealth. In 1913 and 1914, however, the South Aus¬ 
tralian yield had decreased to 256galls. and 244galls. respectively, 
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Representatives of the various Butter, Bacon, and Cheese Factories, and Officers of the Department of Agriculture who attended the Conference. 
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whereas the Commonwealth return had advanced to „282galls. and 
283galls. respectively. The approximate average production of 
butter fat in the State per cow was lOOlbs., equal to 1171bs. of butter. 
Twenty-five years ago the average for Denmark had been 1121bs., 
and the present average for that country was 2241bs. That re¬ 
markably fine position had been brought about chiefly by herd test¬ 
ing and selective breeding. The Department of Agriculture in this 
State was conducting a test of the leading dairy stud herds, and 
a number of the more progressive dairymen had also availed them¬ 
selves of the opportunity thus afforded for ascertaining the produc¬ 
tive value of their cows. It was gratifying to find that several 
gentlemen, including Messrs. Peter Wood and Robert Mel¬ 
rose, had launched out as breeders and importers of high class pure¬ 
bred dairy cattle, the influence of which must eventually prove to be 
very beneficial all round. 


Pigraising Advocated. 

Continuing, the Minister indicated that the output of butter in the 
State had diminished from 9,694,6441bs. in 1911 to 6,317,6131bs. in 
1915; cheese from l,526,9301bs. to l,412,6921bs.; and cured bacon 
and ham, from 4,311,4971bs. to 2,432,4851bs. In the same period, the 
value of the dairy products had risen from £786,200 to £843,829 in 
1915. Respecting the export trade, although in 1914-15 only 2 tons 
of butter was sent away, in 1916-17 the total quantity shipped had 
been 1,000 tons, which represented the second highest export for 
any one year. During the last year 31 tons of cheese had been dis¬ 
patched. This was the first occasion on which cheese in any quan¬ 
tity had been exported, but it must be remembered that the position 
was due largely t*o abnormal conditions. To ensure a satisfactory 
export business, whether in butter, cheese, or bacon, it was essential 
that a continuity of supplies should be maintained. Simultaneously 
with the development of the dairying industry, he hoped to witness a 
marked expansion in pigraising and bacon curing. Every farm 
ought to carry a few pigs. At the close of the war an attempt- 
should be mad© to work up with England a permanent trade in 
cured pork and ham, and possibly fresh pork. At present the 
Minister of Industry was formulating a scheme whereby the Go¬ 
vernment Produce Depot would take in the pork at a fixed price 
for export, and when it fell below that it would be prepared to 
store it. There was no wish to compete with the local bacon- 
curers; but, instead, it was desired to assist them to build up a per¬ 
manent and satisfactory export trade. The Minister then emphasized 
the necessity for saving all heifer calves, especially those from good 
stock, and concluded— 4 ‘This is no time for the go-slow policy. We 
must make progress as fast as safety demands. I regard this meet¬ 
ing, as an indication that, so far as the dairying industry is con¬ 
cerned, there is not going to be any more of the go-slow policy. We 
are prepared to develop it to the utmost of our capabilities. 
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Factories in the Country. 

At the instance of Mr. C. J. Tuckwell, seconded by Mr. A. W. 
Shillabeer, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Minister. In 
reply, Mr. Goode referred to the intention of the Government to 
establish bacon and butter factories in the country. The Govern¬ 
ment had no intention to compete with private enterprise in the 
matter, but felt that, in the interests of the State, it could not allow 
the dairying business to languish for the want of local factories. 
The idea was to establish factories in certain districts, especially 
along the Murray, and then turn them over to the suppliers of the 
cream and milk to be conducted on co-operative lines. The Govern¬ 
ment was also considering the question of offering prizes for dairy 
cows at shows, and special opportunities for the use of selected dairy 
sires. In the latter connection he felt that it would be well to carry 
bulls on the railways at a reduced cost. In fact, it probably would 
pay to transport the animals free of charge, as the amount involved 
would be more than made up by the revenue from, the increased 
quantities of produce which ultimately would be carried over the 
railways. 

FROM FARM TO FACTORY. 

Mr. A. Taylor (of the firm of Messrs. Taylor Bros., Gawler) con¬ 
tributed a paper, with the title “From the Cowyard to the Finished 
But,ter.’’ He said:— 

The Cow to Buy. 

Purchase the best cows your cash will permit, as a good dairy cow 
will not eat any more food than a bad one. A cow at about the second 
calf is a profitable one to buy. The Jersey is recommended as the best 
butter cow, but we have had some splendid Shorthorns. The latter 
are a good, hardy sort, and, as a rule, give good milk and butter yields. 
If the calf should be sold, it will bring a good price in the market, and 
when the cow has finished her milking days she will fatten up well and 
earn a good price from the butcher. The Shorthorn cow is generally 
quiet and good-tempered, a good doer, has nice teats, and is fairly easy 
to milk. Of course, one wants to be careful to get a cow with a nice 
even udder and teats evenly placed. When the cows have been 
selected it is advisable to obtain a well-bred bull, so as to try to im¬ 
prove the herd. A Jersey-Shorthorn cross is a profitable type to 
favor. 

Feeding. 

Cows always do better when allowed a change of paddock occasion¬ 
ally, as the feed then has a chance to sweeten and freshen up. A good 
plan is to have two or three paddocks and give them four or five days 
in each. The feed should not be allowed to get rank and strong, 
otherwise it will affect the cream. Some object to feeding cows while 
milking, but I have found that they always appear to be more con¬ 
tented and give their milk down more freely then. I strongly recom¬ 
mend feeding bran during the summer months—an ordinary dipper 
of bran (wetted with about a pint of water) morning and night every 
day. It acts as a physic, increases the milk supply, and improves the 
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quality of the cream. During my 23 years with cows I used bran, 
and I did not have a single cow die or suffer from impaction or dry 
bible. Cows want a good supply of clean water in the paddocks, and 
if possible in the yard, where they can always help themselves. 

Milking. 

When yarding the cows, always drive them from the paddock to the 
yard quietly, at a walking pace. Do not “dog” them in. When 
yarded let them stand for a few minutes before starting to milk. 
Every cow has her own* position in the yard. Always start milking 
morning and evening at the same time. Milk each cow in rotation. 
Let each milker have a bucket of clean water with a cloth in his bail. 
Rinse the hands after bailing the cow, and wash the teats clean, as 
there is always a certain amount of dust or dirt about the udder. 
Wash the hands after milking each cow. It is cleaner for the milk, 
and prevents the spread of sore teat troubles. If a cow has sore teats, 
it is best to leave her until last. Sometimes when starting to milk, 
one nipple will appear blocked up. Put a gentle pressure on that 
teat, a little vaseline on the palm of the hand, and rub on the nipple 
gently. Possibly a white stringy substance will then appear. Work 
that out with gentle pressure; never put the finger nails against the 
nipple, as they may poison it, and possibly cause the cow to lose a 
quarter. If a quarter should get hard bathe it well in warm water 
and rub with soap, leaving the lather on. Sometimes a good rubbing 
with oil or vaseline will be effective. Always milk a cow fast, with a 
good, firm, gentle pressure. Do not pull the teats. Milk her right out, 
and let her go. Never illtreat her in the bail or out of it. Never use 
the milk of a freshly calved cow for at least five days, but give the 
milk to the calf. That milk often spoils a lot of cream. A few hot 
bran mashes are necessary for a cow just calved. If the after-birth 
does not leave within a couple of days, attention is desirable by an 
experienced person. Never use the milk of a cow that is unwell. 

Separating. 

So soon as milking is over, or if there are two or three hands, let 
one start separating just before the milking is finished. Keep the milk 
up to about 98deg. The machine makes cleaner work with the milk 
warm than when it, becomes cold. Always try to have the milk the 
same temperature each time of separating, and turn the machine at 
the same pace. This will make the butter yield more even for each 
can. Do not put the separator together until you are ready to use 
it. When you start, run right through. Do not follow the milk with 
hot water, but put about half a gallon of separator milk through to 
rinse out any cream that may he left. Immediately afterward take 
the machine apart, rinse in separator milk, which makes it easy to 
wash, then rinse in cold water and finish with hot water. Dry all 
parts with a clean cloth and hang up in a well ventilated place. 
Always wash the separator after it is used, no matter how small the 
quantity of milk. Keep the cow bails swept clean, and the yard 
cleaned up every day; it is better for the milk and more comfortable 
for the men. 
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Treatment op Cream. 

When cans come from the factory, scald them out well with hot 
water, place them on their sides with the lids off in a ventilated, airy 
place. When required for use, rinse them out with hot water, then a 
little lime in cold water, and finally rinse out with cold water. Re 
sure and have a clean vessel to receive the cream from the machine; 
cool the cream, and do not mix with other cream until following day 
Then when mixing, stir well every time. Have the separator set so as 
to run the cream about two to one—that is 21bs. of cream to make about 
lib. butter, then a 5gall. can will give about 251bs. of butter. Always 
keep a clean piece of cheese cloth over the top of vessels that contain 
cream, to keep out flies, blowflies, and mice. Never keep cream in a 
room with cheese, vegetables, or fruit; in fact, cream should have a 
room entirely to itself. Do not keep cream in a* cellar in the winter, 
as it is too close and causes the cream to become mildewed and stale. 
In summer, always keep the cream as cool as possible. A good plan is 
to get a clean wheat sack, open it down both sides, and wet it well in 
cold water and wrap it round the can. This done morning and even¬ 
ing will keep the cream in excellent condition until you have sufficient 
to send to the factory. After sundown stand the cream outside (wea¬ 
ther permitting, of course), and bring in again early in the morning. 
Send the cream at least twice a week to the factory, and always try to 
send by a morning train. In hot weather, for long distances, it pays 
to put a wet bag round the can of cream. The factories will always 
send the bag back. Thousands of pounds sterling is lost in South 
Australia yearly through careless handling of cream on the farm. The 
factor}'' can never satisfy a supplier that sends inferior cream. Dairy¬ 
ing properly managed and attended to is the best paying proposition 
any man can take on, and I would strongly recommend the Govern¬ 
ment to have a capable, experienced man to call on the farmers at their 
homes, and advise them how to improve the quality of their produce. 
To ensure a general improvement in the methods adopted by the sup¬ 
pliers provision should be made for complete inspection and education 
by Government officials. 

In the animated discussion which ensued, the Government Dairy 
Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) emphasized the necessity at all times for 
the cows being provided with a plentiful supply of clean fresh water. 
He felt that the time had come to ask the Government to introduce 
legislation which would ensure a general improvement on dairy farms 
and in some factories. He was convinced that if the second grade 
butter could be raised to first grade standard it would mean an addi¬ 
tional revenue to the producers and the State of £50,000 per annum. 
Mr. J. Legg (Blakiston) said the greatest curse to the factories was' 
the inferior quality cream. When a complaint was made to a supplier 
on this score, he immediately said, “Very well, I'll go to so-and-so; 
he’ll take it.” Government action was necessary. While the present 
unhealthy competition continued this difficulty would continue. (Hear, 
heas.) Mr, Frost (Yahl) submitted that cloths should be barred, and 
on no account should the use of preservatives be allowed. Mr. Lauter- 
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bach (Lauterbach Bros.) considered that the cream and the butter as 
well could be handled better on the railways. It was better to sepa 
rate milk at a temperature of from 82deg. to 85deg. than at 98deg., 
which was too high. Numerous losses of stock had occurred 
in the Woodside district from so-called dry bible, but since 
the dairymen had been giving the animals plenty of bran, 
particularly in the summer time, the mortality had greatly 
diminished. Mr. Dickson (Petersburg) considered that what the 
dairyfarmers needed was education. Inspectors should be ap¬ 
pointed to visit the farms and have power to take action where such 
a course was deemed to be desirable. Both the dairymen and the 
factories should be subject to effective legislation enactments. Some 
of the cream supplied under existing conditions was unfit for use, and 
had to be thrown away. Mr. Edwards (Government Factory) recom 
mended the dairymen, while the cream was on the farms, to cover the 
cans with wire gauze instead of with cheesecloth. Mice ate through 
the latter, and he had found some of the rodents in cream sent to the 
factory. That cream, of course, had been immediately thrown out. 
Mr. Finlayson (Balaklava) said the best preservative for cream was 
cleanliness. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Clements (Gawler) said he was a 
heavy user of bran, but considered that crushed oats would be more 
profitable than bran for the average fanner, to use. Some bran 
was highly indigestible, and he had had serious trouble with it. 
Mr. Shillabeer advised dairymen not to allow their cows to 
tackle lucerne, especially young lucerne, before the morning milk¬ 
ing, otherwise the flavor would get into the milk and cream. Mr. 
Suter, who joined w r ith the other speakers in complimenting Mr. 
Taylor upon the comprehensiveness of his paper, said milk should be 
separated as soon as possible after it had been taken from the cows. 
The temperature should exceed 86deg. Fahr., but be not more than 
98deg. Under 86deg. would not allow of a clean separation. It was 
utterly impossible to make good cheese w r ith milk or cream into which 
preservative had been introduced. So far as the supplying of inferior 
cream vras concerned, the managers and proprietors of the factories 
had the remedy, to a large extent, in their own hands. All cream 
should be paid for according to the correct grade. Kale, lucerne, and 
other fodders undoubtedly tainted milk, but the chief trouble which 
the factories had to contend against was the stale flavor. (Hear, hear). 

The Pin Industry op South Australia. 

Mr. H. A. Monks (Littlehampton) contributed a very interesting 
paper on this subject. He said the pig was one of the most important 
animals we had in the State. First, it was the refuse or by-product 
consumer for the dairyman farmer and the gardener, and was the 
means of saving of a large percentage of profit. For human con¬ 
sumption fresh pork, pickled pork, ham, bacon, pigs’ cheeks, lard, 
brawn, mettwurst, fritz, white and black puddings, sweetbreads, chit- 
tlings, and tripe were the products of the pig which the consumer 
enjoyed. The hoofs were of great service, for from these was made 
the finest glue. Pig hair was also of great value for the upholstering 
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of railway carriages, motor cars, and furniture. America was at pre¬ 
sent doing a large export trade in this commodity. The pig industry 
in South Australia had developed very rapidly during the last 15 
years, and there were now between one and two thousand pigs killed 
every week in this State and manufactured into bacons and hams, 
whilst there was also a large number slaughtered for fresh meat pur¬ 
poses. There was a great future for the pig in South Australia, and 
in fact all the States of the Commonwealth, and it was one which 
deserved the whole hearted support of the Government. In order 
that the development of the industry could proceed more rapidly it 
was necessary to establish an over-sea trade. But in this connection 
there were certain regulations that would have to be observed. The 
clauses of the Commerce Act were very rigid, and few people were 
aware of what was required before the product of the pig could be 
placed on board ship. The Act demanded that the premises upon 
which the pig was slaughtered should comply with certain regulations, 
the live pig was required to be passed as being healthy, the carcass 
deemed fit for human consumption, and the cured meat also submitted 
for examination. The premises must be registered and numbered. 

Government Assistance. 

In order that the pig industry might progress and be kept in a 
healthy condition, it was necessary that the State Government should 
render it assistance, not from a financial standpoint, but from an edu¬ 
cative viewpoint. He suggested that a qualified man should be ap¬ 
pointed by the authorities to lecture before the members of the various 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau throughout the State and en¬ 
deavor to educate the farmers and pigraisers as to the possibilities of 
the industry, the best means of breeding, feeding, and marketing pigs, 
the best types to keep, how to keep them, and the best time to market, 
so that they would present the greatest value from a bacon manu¬ 
facturer’s point of view. Pigs from lOOlbs. to 1501bs. w r ere the most 
profitable sizes to market, while those ranging from 1201bs. to 1301bs. 
were the most called for. Many people kept, the animals too long’ then 
sold them when they became heavier, but the extra weight did not 
realise proportionately. That was where the instruction of a lecturer 
would be of great value. If he were appointed for a period of two 
years he would in that time have done a great deal of good and would 
have materially assisted the industry. His services would be greatly 
appreciated by both the producer and the manufacturer. The over¬ 
seas trade in frozen pork, tierce pork, green bacon, and prepared 
bacon would be considerably helped if information were given, as 
coming from the Trade Commissioner, as to the size and quality re¬ 
quired for the English market. These were a few points which he 
thought would be of value in the development of the industry, and one 
which in the near future would be one of the most profitable in the 
State. 

Mr. E. W. Mitton (Messrs. Sandford & Co.) thought it desirable at 
the‘outset to ascertain precisely what was required lor export pur¬ 
poses. Mr. Monks replied that, the practical man appointed would be 
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expected to possess a knowledge of those requirements. Mr. Apps 
(Assistant Government Expert) said a Victorian authority had in¬ 
formed him th|it the pigs required in the form of bacon for the London 
market should weigh from 2001bs. alive and dress 1501bs., thus pro¬ 
viding sides which roughly went 561bs. each. It was far better to 
export the bacon in the green state and allow the product to be 
treated when it reached the old country. Singeing, which gave the 
skin a smoother appearance and a nice, nutty flavor to the flesh, was 
necessary. 

Mr. J. G. Murphy (Messrs. Murphy, Fromen, & Co.) then read a 
paper on Government Competition versus Government Assistance in 
relation to the Dairying Industry. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Paying for Cream. 

Mr. D. Hammond (Quorn) expressed the opinion that it would be 
advantageous all round if a uniform basis for the payment of cream 
were adopted throughout the State. He personally favored payment 
according to the percentage of butter fat, but another system took 
account of the amount of commercial butter produced. Mr. Suter 
mentioned that he proposed, when fresh dairying legislation was being 
considered, to move for the compulsory adoption of a uniform practice. 
Mr. Brice submitted that the fairest method was to test the contents of 
every can, and pay for the butter fat. Mr. Suter explained that the 
commercial butter content was the basis generally adopted, and he 
thought the best plan would be to continue it, as the farmers under¬ 
stood it. At the instance of Mr. Hammond it was decided that “a 
recommendation be made that it be compulsory, for factories to pay for 
cream on the commercial butter basis according to 0’Callaghan’s 
chart, which provided for a 17J per cent, overrun.” 

Govern m ent I nstructors. 

On the motion of Mr. Dickson, seconded by Mr. Finlayson, it was 
decided—“That this conference recommends the Government to ap¬ 
point instructors and inspectors to visit the dairy farmers and fac¬ 
tories. ’ ’ 

Freights. 

Mr. Finlayson proposed, and Mr. Edwards seconded—“That this 
conference desires to impress upon the Government the need for 
taking immediate steps to secure shipping space for butter during the 
coming season.” This was carried. 

Rail Facilities for Dairy Products. 

Mr. Dickson proposed, and Mr. Finlayson seconded—“That seven 
delegates be appointed to approach the Railways Commissioner with a 
view to providing better facilities for the conveyance of farm and 
dairy produce on the railways during the summer months.” Messrs. 
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Dickson, Finlayson, Monks, Taylor, Brice, Mitton, and Frost were 
appointed, and waited on the Commissioner on Wednesday, June 20th, 
at 3.30 p.m. 

In the evening the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) delivered an ad¬ 
dress; this will appear in a future issue. 

AN ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 

It was unanimously decided that, in view of the success of the 
gathering, the Government be asked to make the conference an annual 
fixture. 

VISIT TO GOVERNMENT FACTORY. 

On Wednesday, June 20th, the delegates journeyed to Port Adelaide 
to the Government Butter Factory. After a general inspection of the 
premises had been made, a number of samples of butters submitted 
for export were examined, and the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) 
dealt with the defects met with and the remedies to be adopted. Care¬ 
lessness in packing, as evidenced by the dirty appearance of the 
papers and the presence of air spaces in the boxes, was the most 
noticeable trouble. 


A SUITABLE FARM HORSE FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


An address to the Mount Barker Agricultural Bureau by Fras. Evelyn 
Place, B.Sc., M.R.A.S.E., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. (Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, South Australia). 

The Mount Barker Agricultural Bureau, having done me the honor 
of asking me to express my views on the subject of the class of horse 
most suitable for farm work, have set a task that is not easy of accom¬ 
plishment, and at best is only an expression of personal opinion on my 
part. It is by no means an easy task to lay down rules of selection for 
the lines of the most suitable horse for farm work; but, fortunately, 
Mount Barker is so situated that the horse most suitable for this dis¬ 
trict will not be unsuitable for any other. 

So many factors arise to qualify various points that one has to bear 
them in mind and assess their relative value when breeding, and there 
is no doubt that the various breeds of draught horses owe their 
peculiarities to climate, the contour of the country, the soil, the at¬ 
mosphere, and weather conditions in which they are reared, as witness 
the heavy breeds of Britain. 

It is this series of facts w T hich shows that this Branch is wise in dis¬ 
cussing the subject, because the preponderance of two heavy breeds has 
somewhat blinded the breeder’s eye to the advantages possessed by 
other breeds, and the necessity for breeding for the special conditions 
obtaining in South Australia. The growth of the two premier breeds 
of heavy horses in Britain proves this, and is highly interesting, for 
despite possible objections from some of my friends “frae ayont the 
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Tweed,” their history goes a long way to prove that the Clydesdale and 
the Shire are hut developments of a common stock, much intermingled 
as time has gone on, and yet remaining distinct under different climatic 
and telluric circumstances. 

The Clydesdale. 

To briefly outline the history of the Clydesdale, there was a hardy 
native stock to commence on, and after the union of the two 
kingdoms in 1603, a droving trade of a pacific character sprang up, 
resulting in the importation of English blood, selected colts and fillies, 
whose ancestors had, a century or so before, been imported into Eng¬ 
land from the Continent of Europe. 

In 1750, or thereabouts, John Paterson imported from England a 
black Flemish stallion, and mated him with mares already at Lochlyoch, 
related to him, and from this strain comes the white always looked for 
in a Clyde. Somewhat later Yorkshire coaching blood was probably 
introduced. In 1827 the Highland Society set about fixing the present 
colors by prohibiting any but black bays or brown bays at their shows. 
But the introduction of Shire blood is by no means ancient history 
only, because in the seventies of last century “Tintock,” the grandsire 
of 4 ‘Lord Salisbury,” was imported, and took prizes. The Shire mare 
“Old Brickhouse” also went north to breed Clydes, and Lawrence 
Drew bred “The Prince of Wales” to Shire mares, and ignored the 
Clyde stud book. 

The Shire and Suffolk Punch. 

The Shire is the heaviest of all British breeds, bred both in the Fen- 
shires and the Midlands. His ancestors date back a thousand years as 
The Great Horse, the War Horse, the Old English Black Horse, the 
Strong Horse. Caesar appreciated them sufficently to send some to 
Rome, and in the middle ages a doughty knight in armor rode over 
25st., and required a weight carrier; from such we get the massive 
frames and limbs of the Shire of to-day. Much as we owe to gallant 
Belgium,to-day, we are also indebted in the past because she kept 
pure the race of black horses, so that the Romans derived the most 
powerful horses from Belgic Gaul, and the British bought them later 
when Alva’s armies devastated the Lowlands. 

The Suffolk Punch was derived from native stock early crossed with 
Norwegian blood, which also shows in the Norfolk trotter. The chest¬ 
nut Suffolk has many good traits in his character, but will not stand 
too much criticism; his Norwegian ancestry was none too good, but 
strongly dominant. A warning to those w T ho would rashly try experi¬ 
ments in breeding. I am not going to decry him, nor damn with 
faint praise, but he will not figure largely in my views of a suitable 
horse. 

Conformation for draught differs in many points from that required 
for speed; but the old adage applies to draught and blood alike— 
“A good horse has many good, few indifferent, and no bad points.” 
Granting this, we must consider the conformation of the draught, for 
good points in a horse are not matters of ideal beauty, hut have sound 
mechanical reasons, likewise a sound mechanical objection can be 
raised for every bad point. 
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But our conditions in South Australia demand consideration of two 
propositions—Are we to demand strength as opposed to speed, or are 
we to look for strength combined with speed? An excellent climate, 
soil on the average fairly light, comparatively low hills or expanses oi 
plain, all point to strength plus speed. There is no call for excessive 
weight, such as Lincolnshire requires; there is no call for fancy 
feather, such as shown at Glasgow or Islington. 

The Type Required. 

We are told that the Devon pack horse, the Cleveland bay, the York¬ 
shire coaching stallion are all extinct or practically so; else in any 
one of them we have the type of mare we want. But it is no good 
looking for the unobtainable. We must take the mares we have, many 
of them very similar to the breeds just mentioned, many of them, alas, 
very unsound, but the material on which we must work to arrive at a 
grade type suitable for our conditions, conforming to the following re¬ 
quirements —Color; no good horse is a bad color, but whole coats, 
dark shades, and dapples are to be preferred. Such coats betoken 
sound constitution. Much white is a disadvantage here, where we have 
strong sun, the rays of light causing nervous irritability by striking 
on large white patches. And, starting off the mark, let us try to have 
black points; the white legs and hoofs occurring in so much fashionable 
blood to-day are not desirable. Height, 15.2 to 16.2; apparently a low 
type, but our conditions do not require a very big horse, and certainly 
not a tall one, a difference that will become apparent later. Temper, 
mild, but plenty of vigor and nervous energy. Head, fine and clean, 
a little on the small side for mares; the jaw broad, but not heavy; the 
nostrils wide and open, the muzzle firm and broad; the eye bright and 
dark, full and vigorous; the forehead full and broad between the eyes 
and tapering to the poll; the ears quick and fairly long, but without 
any tendency to droop; the neck medium in length, massive, and 
arching. The back straight and broad, the tail well set on, the ribs well 
sprung, the last one long, for shortness there gives a light leggy ap¬ 
pearance, a fault in some Clydes; the hindquarters broad and long, 
low set, well packed, and thighs muscular, the gaskins or second thighs 
well developed and broad. The girth round the heart good, for the 
body is then deep, and the horse looks big; the breast broad and deep; 
the shoulder not too straight nor too sloping, a little heavy from a light 
horse point of view, and not so muscular as a Shire requires, for a 
long, quick step is necessary. The forelegs straight and strong, no 
calf knees; the muscles of the forearm long, strong, and broad on side 
view; knee joint broad and flat. Below the knee the bone should be 
short, flat, flinty, and clean, with tendons to match. Fetlocks large, 
and if hair or feather is present, it should be fine, long, and silky 
Short, coarse, matted hair always indicates low breeding. Legs and 
feet must be sound and straight, a tendency to pigeon toe is preferable 
to a disher. Hoofs by preference black, for they are stronger, hard, 
and like rubber; better a little on the small size for the size of the 
horse. Wide, open, flat, weak feet are very undesirable. The hocks 
should be broad in front, wide at the side, and square set, not straight, 
neither should they be at all crooked. The pasterns of medium length 
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and clean, for South Australia a little tendency to shortness may be 
tolerated. The action free and pony like, i.e., active and strong; the 
horse should walk four miles an hour easily. The following cardinal 
points are imperative:—Good feet, good legs, good walking action, 
robust constitution, size, soundness, and substance. 

There is a tendency in France and America to gauge horses by 
weight, and it would be well to introduce some consideration of weight 
here, for the weighbridge is always handy. If one takes a 1,7001b. 
mare as a standard, the efficiency in work of a 1,4501bs. is 90%, that 
of a l,20 4 01bs. 80%). The heavier colts mature and sell earlier at higher 
prices. Heavier machinery can be used and less human labor. 

The Percheron. 

Having laid down the lines required, it may justly be asked, Where 
can sires to get such be found? In South Australia there are Shires 
and Clydes that may be used with judgment, and their offspring 
selected to found a type. But America and Canada, wanting the class 
of horse described, were more free from what, without prejudice, I 
may term British insularity, and they went to France for the Per¬ 
cheron, which, springing originally from the same Flemish stock as the 
Shire and Clyde, were crossed with two grey Arabs called “Godolphin” 
and “Gallipoli” (surely a token for Anzae farmers), and the result 
of careful Government selections and individual judgment has suc¬ 
ceeded in producing just such a draught horse as South Australia 
requires. 

I am indebted to Mr. Wayne Dinsmore, the Secretary of the Per¬ 
cheron Association, U.S.A., for interesting statistics of the breed in 
America, and find that over 60% of the importations into America are 
Percherons, Shires and Clydes coming a bad third and fourth. Six out 
of 12 international championships for best draught geldings have ueen 
won by Percherons. We generally consider Americans keen business 
men, and these figures speak for themselves. 

England, too, is waking up, and frequently my veterinary colleagues 
on the western front speak in the highest terms of these horses, which 
are being sent to England in increasing numbers. 1 quote the follow¬ 
ing from an officer at the front:— 

“If you get a horse of the Percheron type, he will do you justice. 
They eat less, and do themselves better. The features of the Per¬ 
cheron breed are:—Intelligent heads, firm ears, faces broad between 
the eyes, very near to what we know as the ‘pony type.' They are 
cresty on top. The shoulders are of good depth and free from lumber, 
and have a very fair lay. Backs are short and wide, and loins strong. 
Quarters powerful and deep, a little round, perhaps; tails nicely up; 
ribs deep and round, and deep round ribs are desirable. Viewed 
sideways, the Percherons are somewhat punchy and good looking sorts, 
and from front and rear they are wedgy, firm, and wide. They have 
a leg set at each corner, and such legs are short and have a plentiful 
supply of bone. They have enough hair to give protection, and yet 
not enough to be a nuisance, and they are very free from cracked 
heels in these oceans of pure, unadulterated mud. In actual height 
they are not very vast, but in bulk (which is infinitely more impor- 
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tarit) they are big, strong, and low, with weight enough to shaft a load. 
Short on top, they have bottom lines which cover a fair space of ground. 
They are quick and active, can start and stop a load on the nail. They 
walk with a good, square, swinging pace, and keep it up, and can trot 
on with nice clean, straight action. The Percheron can walk in front 
of his load at four miles an hour, and trot back empty at seven or 
eight, and it is a rarity to meet one in the sick lines. You may think 
1 am over enthusiastic; but 1 started with a prejudice against them, 
and speak as I find them. I do not claim that Percherons are “super- 
horses/ ’ equine paragons, but I do claim that for their stature they 
are the most useful, active medium draughts I have met.” 

So much for a biassed Englishman’s view. Compare his remarks* 
unknown to me when I wrote the above requirements, and I think you 
will find that the Percheron will fill the bill. At least one at Canowie 
has done so, if his grade progeny may be taken as a test. 

It is all very well to speak ex cathedra , but one may reasonably be 
asked his reasons for his statements, and if I may be permitted, I would 
like briefly to do so. 

The Mechanics of the Horse. 

It is a matter of applied mechanics, and if I digress and become a 
little too technical for the average man on the land, I must ask your 
forbearance. The horse is a tractive motor, for our present purposes, 
and as such we must jettison preconceived ideas regarding points of 
beauty, and consider his mechanics. 

The centre of gravity of a body is not its middle, but is drawn nearer 
to the parts which weigh the most, and in the horse is constantly shift* 
ing as he moves; but, speaking generally of the horse at rest, his centre 
of gravity may be found at the intersection of a vertical line that 
wmuld be near the eighth rib and pass through the gristle at the end 
of his breast bone, and a horizontal line that might be drawn from the 
point of the shoulder to the lower part of the upper third of his thigh 
bone, the lines, of course, passing through his bulk. The weight of 
the horse’s fore end is about one-ninth greater than the hind, and the- 
position of the head causes the weight of the fore extremity to differ 
from the hind by some 201bs. 

Equilibrium in mechanics is the state of the body induced by the 
forces which destroy one another, or which are annulled by a resistance. 
The horse’s body does not rest upon the ground, but is supported by 
four columns, the limbs. The plot formed by the lines joining the 
four points which touch the ground at rest forms the base of support; 
it is sometimes a triangle, sometimes a line, and may even be only a 
point. But whatever the form and extent of the base of support, it is 
necessary in order to obtain equilibrium that the line of gravitation 
meet the ground within this base; the equilibrium will be so much 
more stable as the base of support becomes larger, and the line of 
gravitation nearer the base. In other words, a heavy horse with 
spindle shanks and narrow chest will have unstable equilibrium. In¬ 
stability of equilibrium gives the measure of speed, as the limbs are 
displaced with a greater rapidity to support the body; hence our 
draught horse must be deep in the girth and low on the leg. 
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The Levers. 

The levers of the body are the bones, and the power that works them 
the muscles. The volume of the muscles gives the measure of their 
force, their length that of speed, so our horse must have massive 
muscles on back loins and quarters, long ones on short bones in the 
limbs. The legs are the supports and natural motors of the body. 
They consist of large masses of muscle at the top, and diminish to 
jointed columns of skin and bone as they go down, an arrangement, 
which disseminates and attenuates the combined actions of weight and 
velocity, for if they were clothed with muscle right down, as in the 
elephant, their weight would be excessive, and the step heavy and 
slow, because of the size of the limbs and the lowering of the centre 
of gravity. The forelegs are a little in front and close to the centre of 
gravity. Their principal work is to support the body, and disperse 
concussion. As propellers they only come into play in moving a heavy 
load at a slow pace, when the forelegs slanting backwards give a push 
at the collar, a trick mechanical motors have not yet learnt. This is 
brought about by the extension of all their articular angles when the 
toes are fixed into the ground, as may be seen by the slide a horse 
gives if the ground at this point of support gives way. The mechanism 
•of the front legs as a means of support is admirably arranged from 
the point of view of conservation of energy; they sling the body by 
their muscular attachments, they support it at rest by their arrange¬ 
ments of bones, ligaments, and tendons. 

The hind legs are built differently. They do less in support of the 
body, and are joined firmly by a bony joint to the bones which form 
the main column of the backbone. By the movements of their dif¬ 
ferent segments they push against the trunk, communicating force or 
■speed by the obliteration of their angles. As the muscles have to con¬ 
tract to oppose the closing of the angles of locomotion, they are bigger 
and more numerous than those of the forelegs, and while doing their 
duty as supports, their main work is to propel. They act with most 
■ease and power when their line of direction points obliquely downwards 
and backwards. The muscles and tendons of the hind legs are so ar¬ 
ranged that one articular angle cannot be extended without at the 
■same time opening all the rest, producing a process of force accumula¬ 
tion, which, when exaggerated, is seen as stringhalt, when wanted for 
support, gives us the attitude of the foundered horse. This sketch of 
equilibrium will naturally bring to our mind’s eye the proportions of 
the horse, and men have often tried to give, by tape and callipers, 
measurements that should enable any mechanic to be a good judge of 
form. They have failed, for they lose in isolated details the general 
sum which a good judge of a horse works out by his trained eye. But 
the task is not insuperable, and may one day be accomplished, as cer¬ 
tain measurements in the sketches tend to show. The mechanics of 
the limbs is too intricate a subject to enter upon to-night, but it may 
be noted that the difference in the action of the shoulder in the blood 
or draught depends not so much on different formation as upon the 
upper angles of the limb being more open in the draught, because of 
the greater rigidity of the limbs required in pulling. Our draught 
horse does not require lumber on his shoulders, but shorter and there- 
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fore relatively stronger muscles than the blood. The judge applies 
these principles by estimating the closure of the angle of the shoulder 
by its height and slope. And he judges the angle of the hip by the 
straightness of the croup. He unconsciously estimates the relative 
values of the angles of the lower parts of the limbs from these. 

When a man sets out to build a motor, the vehicle upon which the 
engine is mounted has to comply with certain conditions of height, 
length, and width. The same relationship applies in the case of the 
horse, only Nature lays them down instead of the engineer. 

The height of the horse as usually measured at the withers teaches 
useful lessons, A lowering of but fractions of an inch at the 
withers brings more load on to the front legs; hence the advantage of a 
horse being cresty. A lowering of the croup results in over strain of the 
hocks; hence the frequency of bog spavin in certain fashionable breeds. 
The sum of the height is composed of the factors of body and legs, and 
if they are not accurately adjusted, our machine may go badly wrong; 
17.2in., mostly daylight, is not as strong as 16.2in., mostly muscle. The 
length, judged by a line from the hind angle of the blade bone and the 
angle of the haunch, is usually the length of the head in a well-formed 
horse. 

If we vary the height of a well-formed horse without altering the 
relations previously existing between his body and limbs, he at once 
seems too short; the centre of gravity has been raised without enlarg¬ 
ing the base of support. The body will overweight the legs, which will 
have become longer without increasing his speed, because he will over¬ 
reach. We have a locomotive unstable in equilibrium, weak in its 
parts, made taller to go faster, and failing to do so because of imper¬ 
fect adjustment. A narrow, tall, forging, stumbling weed. We get 
on better if we lower the height, but our motor becomes massive and 
slow, and conditions in South Australia require a fairly speedy one; 
hence the height of our horse should be in the girth of his heart 
measurement. Width, of value in the draught, can be overdone, but 
practically seldom is, for depth and width mean much heart room, 
robust lungs, and lots of room for dinner or a foal. 

The limbs must be in proportion, for large wheels moved by a strong 
crank are no good to a locomotive if its boiler and piston are incapable 
of moving them; while, on the other hand, the best of bodies is power¬ 
less with weak, ill-adjusted wheels; without force, without solidity, 
without speed, it will soon wear out, be it horse or motor. The fault 
can be checked, for between girth and pastern in an ordinary beast 
will be a head’s length; a little longer in a large horse, a little less in a 
small one. 

William Shakespeare, the butcher’s boy, or Bacon, the mathe¬ 
matician, had not looked on a horse in vain when one of them wrote— 

So did this horse excell a common one, 

In shape, in courage, color, pace, and bone, 

Round hoofed, short jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 

* Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 

High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, \ 

Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide, . 

Look, what a horse should have he did not lack. 1 
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COMMONWEALTH ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY, MELBOURNE. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL. A SUBSTITUTE FOR PETROL. 

The question of finding some substitute for mineral oils as a fuel 
has attracted a considerable amount of attention in various countries 
in recent years. Already the price of petrol in Australia has increased 
from Is. per gallon in 1908 to 2s. 7d. in 1917, and if the war continues 
there is a prospect of a serious shortage of petrol in this country, if 
not even of a complete cutting off of the supply. Even if the war ends 
soon the supplies of mineral oil are practically stationary, while the 
world’s demand is increasing rapidly. As there are no payable oil 
fields in Australia the question is of importance and urgency. 

In April last the Commonwealth Advisory Council of Science and 
Industry appointed a special committee of experts to inquire into the 
production of industrial alcohol in Australia, and the design and 
manufacture in this country of engines suitable for using alcohol in 
place of petrol. This committee has now issued its first progress 
report. The committee draws attention to the fact that alcohol 
possesses various advantages over petrol as a fuel. In the first place 
the products of combustion in an alcohol engine are practically odor¬ 
less and free from smoke. Secondly, the risk from fire in storing and 
handling alcohol is much less than in the case of petrol. Thirdly, 
there are many theoretical, chemical, and physical reasons why alcohol 
should yield superior results. It can be used without danger of pre¬ 
ignition under high compression, and it can yield a much higher per¬ 
centage of its available heat contents in the form of work. Lastly, 
alcohol is produced in Australia, and, if necessary, can be manufac¬ 
tured here in largely increased quantities. 

The main aspects of the problem that have to be solved are (a) The 
design and manufacture of the engine; (b) The supply of alcohol and 
its distribution; and (c) The denaturation of the alcohol, so as to ren¬ 
der it impotable. 

The engine problem does not present any serious difficulties, as 
alcohol has been used for a number of years with success in other coun¬ 
tries, notably Germany. The main difficulty is that alcohol engines 
cannot be started from cold, and some special device for pre-heating 
is necessary. The committee is taking steps either to purchase or 
have constructed an engine or engines and to use them for demonstra¬ 
tion purposes. 

The supply of alcohol is a much more difficult problem than its 
utilisation. At present the cheapest source for the production of 
alcohol in Australia is sugar molasses, but even if the whole supply of 
molasses were used it would be sufficient to produce only about 
4} million gallons of alcohol, whereas the annual importations of 
mineral oils are about 17 million gallons. If petrol is to be replaced 
by alcohpl it will therefore be necessary to use some source in addition 
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to, or in place of, molasses. If alcohol cannot be profitably made from 
waste or raw materials not at present used, such as prickly pear, saw- 
dust, and waste timber, grass trees, waste fruit, and vegetable refuse, 
it will be necessary to grow’ special materials for the purpose. The. 
most likely of these are maize, potatoes, wheat, barley, and beet. The 
committee is investigating the cost of production on a commercial scale 
of alcohol from various sources. 

The denaturation problem also presents considerable difficulties. 
Under the present Excise regulations alcohol has to be mixed with 
other ingredients to render it impotable before it can be sold as methy¬ 
lated spirits. If alcohol is to come into general use as a fuel it will 
be necessary to find some cheaper denaturants than those now used: 
otherwise the Excise regulations will make the price of the fuel too 
high. If these difficulties are met in a liberal and progressive spirit 
there is no doubt that they can be overcome. When this is achieved, 
not only will Australia cease to be dependent on other countries for a 
fuel which is essential, but many new r industries will open out both 
directly and indirectly as a result of the change. From the Imperial 
point of view it is important to secure uniformity in regard to de¬ 
naturation, so that industrial alcohol distilled in one part of the 
Empire may be exported for use in other parts. With this object in 
view the committee is co-operating with the Imperial Motor Transport 
Council, London. 

The committee inquiring into the question will be glad to hear from 
persons who are interested in their work, and will be pleased to make 
available all information in their possession. Communications should 
be addressed to the Secretary the Commonwealth Advisory Council of 
Science and Industry, 314, Albert Street, East Melbourne. 


POTATOES FOR PIOS. 

Pigs do better on boiled potatoes than on raw, which sometimes 
set up indigestion, but the water they are boiled in is not good for 
them, owing to the potash in it. However, if grain, or pollard, or 
bran is boiled with them, then the whole can be given them together 
with advantage.—F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
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PHYLLOXERA AND AMERICAN VINE STOCKS. 


TIIE ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT OP A NURSERY FOR PHYLLOXERA RESIS¬ 
TANT STOCKS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The question of the protection of South Australian vineyards 
against a possible invasion of phylloxera received a good deal of atten¬ 
tion at the Conference of River Murray Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, when Mr. II. S. Taylor introduced the question on behalf of 
the Renmark Branch, and Professor A. J. Perkins gave expression to 
his views on the matter. 

At the previous Conference, the following motion had been tabled:— 
“That this Conference, having in mind the difficulties experienced in 
Victoria in obtaining sufficient phylloxera-resistant stock for the re¬ 
constitution of their vineyards, urges that steps be taken by the South 
Australian Government or the Phylloxera Board to ensure, against the 
time when it shall be needed, an abundant supply of resistant stock of 
varieties and hybrids of probable adaptation to the river soils, and of 
proved affinity with the scions of European varieties required for wine¬ 
making, and especially for drying purposes. We urge therefore that 
early steps be taken to establish a nursery for phylloxera-resistant 
stock under conditions that will obviate any possible danger of the 
introduction of phylloxera to the State by this means, and to this end 
suggest Mil dura as a suitable site for this purpose, Mildura being a 
phylloxera free district, and resistant stock having been established 
there for at least 12 years.” 

At that time consideration of the question w r as deferred, and Mr. 
Taylor was requested to supply a paper, setting out the views of the 
Renmark Branch on the matter. The position taken up by that 
Branch, he explained, was that they did not want South Australian 
vinegrowers ever to be in the same position that Victorian vine- 
growers were in for many years—their vines destroyed by phylloxera, 
and they unable to replant their vineyards because the supply of re¬ 
constituted vines was so far short of the demand. 

The Policy op Isolation. 

South Australian vinegrowers were certainly indebted to the 
authorities, and particularly to Professor Perkins, he said, for the 
policy of exclusion which had kept their vineyards unphylloxerated 
for so long, but the pest would sooner or later invade the State, and 
it was open to discussion whether the policy of refusing to lay down 
a nursery of resistant vines was a wise one. Sixteen years ago, with 
phylloxera rapidly spreading throughout Victoria, and the prospect of 
Mildura being linked by rail with outside parts, the Horticultural 
Society there decided to establish a nursery of resistant vine stocks, 
moved by a desire to test the adaptation of different American stocks to 
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Mildura soils, and the affinity of those stocks to popular local vines. 
That was done, and after 15 years with American vines in its midst, 
Mildura was still free from phylloxera. 

He explained that whilst American vines were all more or less resis¬ 
tant of phylloxera, they were far less tolerant of variations in soil than 
were the European vines. The recognition of these facts had led 
Mr. F. de Castella to say that it was only by experimental work in 
each locality, extending over a series of years, that the true value of 
any stocks for any given locality could be accurately determined. Mr. 
Taylor laid special emphasis on the marked effect of variations of soil 
on the choice of American stocks, and mentioned the experience of 
other countries, and their applicability to South Australian conditions. 
It might be well argued, he said, that experimental stations for vines 
for American stocks should be established in all vine-growing districts 
in South Australia. 

Tiie Supply op Stocks. 

It had beemstated that private nurseries in South Australia would 
very quickly produce all the stock needed by South Australian 
growers, but such a matter should not be left to private effort, except 
under strict Government supervision, aided by a Government subsidy. 
Unless growers were to be unfairly handicapped, they should be sup¬ 
plied with worked resistant stock at something below the cost of pro¬ 
duction, and the accumulated funds of the Phylloxera Board might 
be better employed, where the necessity arose, in making available 
reconstituted vines at a cheap rate, rather than in a too long expendi¬ 
ture on carbon bisulphide. 

Whilst the American vines were resistant to phylloxera, they were 
not necessarily free from it, and the introduction of infested stocks, 
resistant or non-resistant, would speedily lead to the spreading of the 
insect. To eliminate the risk, it was suggested that cuttings should 
be obtained from Mildura. The collection available there was cer¬ 
tainly incomplete, but would be worth starting with; but the addition 
of other varieties of good repute, properly treated, and raised in some 
isolated place until proved free from infection, would greatly add to 
the value of any nursery that might be established. 

It was argued that if there were vines planted on resistant stock in 
a district, phylloxera might exist on the roots of these vines, and there 
would be no means of detecting it. But the disease was no more 
likely to be introduced on American than on European vine stock, 
and if the disease did come, the man who had planted portion of his 
vineyard with resistant stock would at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that that part of his investment was safe. 

If phylloxera existed only on the roots of the resistant vines it would 
do no harm, and if it spread to the adjacent vinifera, as of course it 
would, it would be detected there just as soon as though there were 
no resistant vines in the district. 

The argument against the introduction of clean resistant stocks 
rested on the assumption that in future the measures to prevent the 
introduction of the disease would be as successful as they had been in 
the past, and on the belief that the reconstitution of vineyards was a 
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last desperate resource not to be adopted until all other methods had 
been exhausted. With regard to the first, South Australian growers 
had no guarantee of immunity for the future. Ignorance, thoughtless¬ 
ness, and possibly even malice had to be reckoned with. As to the 
second, Mr. Raymond Dubois had stated:— 44 Phylloxera eradication, 
and even localization, had failed in every country; it would therefore 
be sheer folly to establish new vineyards in Victoria, or near infected 
areas, except on phylloxera-resistant stock, as this method alone in¬ 
sures permanency.” Mons. P. Viala (Inspector-General of Viticul¬ 
ture in the National Agricultural Institute, Paris), stated:— 44 All 
other processes or methods of combating phylloxera can only be of 
transitory value, and only prepare, more or less progressively, the way 
for reconstitution with American vines.” 

Palliative Methods. 

Out of 6,000 methods suggested to the French Government as effec¬ 
tive means of coping with phylloxera, only four gave any promise of 
practical value. These were summarized as submersion, planting in 
sand, the use of insecticides, and the reconstruction of vineyards on 
American stocks. The first two were found to have only a very 

limited value. The use of insecticides gave greater promise of success, 
as it was found possible to hold the disease in check by means of 
annual injections in the earth of carbon bisulphide, or the use of sul¬ 
phate carbonate of potassium. Immense sums had been spent in the 
bisulphide and extinction process; the cost in Victoria, it was said, 
amounted to £50 an acre for all vineyards treated. In New South 
Wales the figure reached £-100 for every acre affected by phylloxera. 
Victorian legislation of 1880, 1881, 1890 gave the Minister power to 
direct the destruction of all vines growing in an affected vineyard, or 
within a three-mile radius of any diseased vineyard, and replanting 
was prohibited for four years after the uprooting of the old vines. It 
was not for 15 years after the discovery of phylloxera that these 
measures were abandoned and the importation of American stock 
sanctioned. 

In France it had been recognised that the reconstitution of the vines, 
since recognised as the general and definite solution of the problem, 
was kept back by the prohibition to import vines in regions not then 
contaminated. M. Gustav Foex (Inspector-General of Viticulture, 
France) had stated that the use of cuttings of American vines without 
heel could have been authorised, under supervision, without incurring 
any danger. In that way, he continued, reconstitution would have 
been more rapid, and they would have avoided the period of great 
decrease in their production. 

The Risk op Fungus Diseases. 

Another of the contentions of those opposed to the introduction of 
American stock was that there was the risk of introducing certain 
fungus diseases, chief of which were the downy mildew and the less- 
destructive black rot, hitherto unknown in Australia. Downy mildew 
was last year recorded for the first time as appearing in Victoria. The 
outbreak did not appear to have been a serious one, and fears for its 
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recurrence, except under similar unusual conditions of humidity, were 
not entertained. Californian experience justified the belief that South 
Australia’s summer conditions were sufficiently dry to prevent the 
more serious fungus diseases establishing themselves. 

The Case of Switzerland. 

Switzerland had been quoted as an example of a country in which 
methods of extinction had been successfully adopted; it would be quite 
a mistake to infer from that that Swiss viticultural conditions to-day 
were analogous to those of South Australia. The Swiss Government 
sanctioned the reconstitution of vineyards with American stocks in 
1896, in consequence, it was alleged, of the very limited success of the 
costly annual treatments involved in the attempts at extinction of the 
phylloxera. But a Swiss State Nursery of American vines was estab¬ 
lished as far back as 1889, and a French writer could say, in 1899— 
“ There are now State nurseries for the propagation of American stock 
in almost every canton. ’ ’ 

Mr. Taylor then quoted at length from Mr. de Castella’s second pro¬ 
gress report on viticulture in Europe, as a fairly recent and authorita¬ 
tive statement of the Swiss position, and also from a report by the 
State Viticulturist for South Australia (Mr. H. E. Laffer) of a 
“Phylloxera investigation” made at Rutherglen two years ago. 
{Journal of Agriculture, 1915.) 

At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Taylor moved—“That this Con¬ 
ference recommends to the serious and sympathetic consideration of 
the Phylloxera Board the establishment of a nursery of phylloxera- 
resistant vinestocks for the future use of South Australian vine- 
growers.” (The full text of Mr. Taylor’s paper has been published 
by him in pamphlet form, and may be had on application to him at 
Renmark). 

Mr. A. E. Ross seconded the motion pro forma , but he thought the 
Conference ought to hear Professor Perkins on the subject before they 
did anything in the matter. 

The Director of Agriculture’s Opinion. 

Professor Perkins, who, on rising to speak, was received with ap¬ 
plause, said that he congratulated Mr. Taylor on the preparation of 
his paper. He had in past years given that question a deal of thought, 
but had not had to deal with it much of late years. He still, however, 
adhered to the previous conclusions he had arrived at. He had lis¬ 
tened to arguments similar to those of Mr. Taylor for the last 20 years, 
and he still held there was no reason for altering their practice in 
South Australia. 

The Danger Point. 

There was no danger, he thought, of an outbreak of the disease on 
the river settlements, and until the disease broke out at Mildura he 
did not think they need have much concern. If there was a danger at 
all it would be in the smaller vineyards round about Adelaide, which 
we»e in communication with outside districts. Had Mr, Taylor ad¬ 
hered to his original resolution, it would have been asking the Board 
to do something for the benefit of the river settlements alone, and to 
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do that would have been of little use to the rest of the State. In his 
opinion, the Board could not use its funds for a special purpose or a 
special district; but the widening of the resolution had done away 
with that objection. Mr. Taylor had dealt historically with Mildura, 
and had quoted from Mr. Dubois’s letter to show that vines should be 
grafted on American stocks. But in Mildura there had been no resort¬ 
ing to that idea. In France the introduction of American vines had 
doubled the expenses of the grower, and so one could not expect 
growers to adopt the practice except under compulsion, and the result 
would be that in South Australia there would be no one who would 
differ from the Mildura precedent. Indeed, they would be the first 
country in the world, if they did this, to bring in the cure before the 
disease was present. There was a strong reason why American vines 
should not be brought to a clean country or a clean district. Mr. 
Taylor’s argument might suit the individual, but what of the others? 
An enthusiast might adopt the idea, and have half his vines on Ameri¬ 
can stocks, but the Board could not be expected to spend its funds for 
the benefit of individuals. Suppose the disease appeared locally, and 
a grower had half his vines grafted on American stocks. He would 
still have the phylloxera, and what would they do? Would they 
destroy the vines because they had the disease? They would not 
destroy them because they were going back, but because they would 
be a source of danger to the other growers. It was pointed out by 
Mr. Taylor that one had to examine the roots of the American vine 
to discover whether they had the disease or not. Then what was the 
use of the American vines to the growers? They would have to be 
destroyed in any case. He added that American vines could be grown 
from seed if the growers desired to do so. 

Downy Mildew. 

Professor Perkins went on to say that steps had been taken in Vic¬ 
toria to isolate Mildura from the outside districts, and this was a re¬ 
futation of Mr. Taylor’s argument in regard to the absence of downy 
mildew in Mildura. But Mr. Taylor had to admit that an outbreak 
of dow r ny mildew had occurred in Victoria, though he made light of 
the fact; but there were quite enough summer rains in some of their 
districts to render downy mildew a troublesome disease to growers, 
and they would have to spray with Bordeaux mixture two, three, or 
four times a year. It was a very serious disease, as it might destroy 
a crop late in the season. He had seen vineyards where there was 
not a leaf left on the vines, and he might add that the disease spreads 
like a fire. Downy mildew had broken out, and they would have it 
again, and it would cause increased expenditure. Mr. Taylor had said 
that black rot was not so dangerous a disease. As a fact it was more 
dangerous, in that it attacked the fruit, and was not easily controlled. 
There were quotations of another kind made by Mr. Taylor from 
others in regard to checking the disease. But if they analysed these 
opinions, they would see that they referred to districts where they 
already had phylloxera. They had to bear in mind that no one was in¬ 
fallible, and he would be sorry to be one to agree to the admission of 
American vines into* the State. They had to remember that if they 
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could sterilize vines the work was in the hands of men, and men were 
not infallible. Mr. Taylor had quoted from Mr. Viala, of whom he 
(Professor Perkins) had been a pupil,* but his remarks were applied 
to a country under different conditions from those of South Australia. 
He had himself visited Tunis, where phylloxera had recently occurred, 
and there they were not introducing American vines, but were deal¬ 
ing with the disease under European conditions. Their own vines 
represented a million pounds, and it was a question of whether that 
was worth saving or not. Mr. Taylor had quoted Rutherglen, where 
they had introduced American vines, and the place had been ruined. 
As a fact they had in Victoria kept back phylloxera for 25, not 15, 
years, as stated by Mr. Taylor, and in Rutherglen they had, when the 
phylloxera occurred, ceased their checking efforts, and had introduced 
the American vines. His argument against the Victorian Govern¬ 
ment was that their efforts had been puerile and ineffective. But in 
South Australia, with their isolated vineyards—so different from 
Europe—they could combat the disease. If the disease occurred in 
Waikerie to-morrow he did not think that in the lifetime of any of those 
present it would be necessary to introduce American vines. Mr. Taylor 
had instanced the high cost of eradication methods, reaching, he stated, 
up to £300 per acre treated in New South Wales. But what of that? 
Suppose in the course of 20 years they spent £5,000 per annum in 
destroying 100 acres of phylloxera invaded vines. That would repre¬ 
sent a total of £100,000, or £1,000 per acre. Now, what was £5,000 
relatively to the capital value of South Australian vineyards? They 
had about 30,000 acres, which in the aggregate should in his opinion 
have a value of about £1,000,000, and £5,000 was only £ per cent, 
on that sum. He was not inferring that they should necessarily spend 
£5,000 a year in combating the phylloxera. He merely wished to em¬ 
phasize the fact that cost per acre as indicated by Mr. Taylor was no 
argument against the wisdom of fighting the phylloxera whenever it 
appeared. He complimented Mr. Taylor on the case he had made 
out, but, personally, he could not subscribe to it, and he would add 
that, from the point of view of the State, there was nothing to be 
gained by its adoption. 

Mr. Taylor, in reply, said that he had taken the matter up for the 
Renmark Branch of the Bureau. Professor Perkins had placed his 
finger on the weak spot when he referred to the outbreak of downy 
mildew. He could not, nor could any of the members, decide what 
should be done from the point of view of Professor Perkins. He had 
quoted from numerous experts, and there he had to leave it. But he 
argued that what they wanted was to have at hand stocks ready to 
plant if the disease did break out, as was the case in Switzerland. 

Professor Perkins—But not until after they had kept it in check 
for 40 years. We have not got the disease here. 

Mr. Taylor—But I take it your argument is that we should not im¬ 
port American vines even after we have the disease? 

Professor Perkins—That is so. 

In reply to a question, Professor Perkins said that phylloxera first 
broke out in Victoria in Geelong in 1873. The disease did not live in 
the* ground after the vine was destroyed; but he would instance cases 
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where they thought the vines had been destroyed, but men had had to 
go over the ground with ploughs afterwards because it was found the 
vines were again springing up. He was against the suggestion of Mr. 
Laffer to establish a nursery on Kangaroo Island, as, though the place 
was isolated, there was always the danger of persons bringing the 
disease over. He held that it would be time enough to talk about the 
nursery when the disease came here. Why the growers were thinking 
that local nurserymen could not produce sufficient rooted vines he 
could not understand. Private enterprise was doing the work in other 
countries, and he thought they would rise to the occasion in this State. 

Mr. Quinn said that as a member of the Phylloxera Board he had 
occasion to follow the question closely. The value of the repressive 
measures that had been taken in Victoria was nil. He had seen 
kerosine poured over the vines in Goulboum Valley under Government 
supervision, and was assured, in not very good English, that “the kero¬ 
sine would go right down to ze roots of ze vine.” Mr. Quinn instanced 
several cases of gross carelessness in Victoria. There had been no 
check on the distribution of vines from one part of Victoria to 
another after the outbreak in Geelong. In regard to the suggested 
nursery, he pointed out that they could not get all sorts of soils and 
climates in any one district, and to carry out the idea of Mr. Taylor 
for an instant replanting they would have to have experimental vine¬ 
yards in every district. 

Mr. Taylor—That is so. 

Mr. Quinn said that Victoria said they could not get sufficient graft¬ 
ing wood, but he was sure that they could quickly establish a mother 
vineyard, and in view of the slow growth of the disease, they would 
have ample time to cope with it. 

Mr. Taylor, in conclusion, said that in fairness to Professor Perkins 
lie ought to say that in California Professor Wiekson now said that it 
was doubtful whether it was advisable to use resistant stock until they 
actually had the disease. 

On the motion being put it was declared lost. 


The flesh of a sow killed in heat is not likely to cure well, as the 
constitutional upset is somewhat similar to fever, and therefore the 
flesh is likely to be soft and not set, says Mr. Place. It is an easy 
matter to evade killing at that time, as the symptoms of heat in a sow 
are distinct. 


o 
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DOWNY MILDEW IN VINES. 

RECONSTITUTION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A Report by the Viticultural Instructor and Lecturer 
(Mr. H. E. Laffer). 

For the first time in Australia the disease known as downy mildew of 
the vine (Plasmopara viticola) has been identified in the vineyards of 
Victoria. 

The infected area is situated in the north-eastern portion of the State 
comprising tile Rutherglen and adjoining shires bordering on the River 
Murray at Wahgunvah, and the fungus has been discovered during 
the past season on a strip of country roughly 400 square miles in 
extent. This points to the fact that the outbreak is not the result of 
one year’s infection, but rather that it has been present in the incipient 
stages for at least several years. 

Climatic conditions prevailing up to the 1916-17 season have been 
of such a nature as to check the disease before the development of 
conidiophores could take place, and therefore reveal the nature of 
the trouble. In all probability there has been for several years a slight 
development upon the leaves of the vines, but not sufficiently marked 
to attract special attention. 

The past season, owing to the prevailing weather conditions with 
frequent summer rains, enabled a further development of the fungus 
to take place, and the characteristic sporulation on the under surface 
of the leaves left little doubt as to its origin. To be perfectly sure, 
however, specimens were submitted by Mr. Oast ell a (Government 
Viticulturist of Victoria) for pathological examination, and his 
diagnosis was subsequently confirmed by the micro-biologists. 

Although the importation of this disease into Australia is to be 
regretted, it was in a sense only to be expected that sooner or later 
it would appear. Victoria and New South Wales have imported large 
numbers of grafted phylloxera-resistant vines from Europe within 
the past 10 years, and the disinfection that would effectively sterilise 
them of all resting spores of fungoid diseases would necessarily be next 
to impossible. 

Although it is by no means definitely established that the present 
outbreak can be traced to these vines, yet it would appear only reason¬ 
able to suppose that such is the case. The alternative supposition, 
that the spores were introduced upon imported raisins, is but a remote 
possibility. 

As already stated, the infection is spread over a large area, but so 
far as Victoria and South Australia are concerned, I am inclined to 
think that the outbreak need not be viewed with any great feelings of 
disquietude. Climatic conditions prevailing during our summer in 
the great majority of seasons will prove an effective check on any 
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serious development; but at the same time it would be foolish to over¬ 
look the serious possibilities attaching to an outbreak of the disease 
even in South Australia. 

I do not propose in this report to deal with the complicated life 
history of this particular fungus, but it may be briefly stated that the 
presence of free moisture upon the foliage of the vines is absolutely 
essential to the development of the spores, and also that moist humid 
conditions are demanded before sporulation by conidiophores can take 
place. 

It is many years, until the present, since the States of Victoria, New 
South Wales, and South Australia have experienced a season so 
favorable to the development of cryptogamic pests, particularly downy 
mildew and anthracnose (black spot). Further, it may be just as 
many before we again see conditions equally suited to their growth. 

If then, as has proved to be the case, downy mildew has not been 
sufficiently severe to do any appreciable harm under existing con¬ 
ditions it may be taken as granted that in normal seasons its effects 
will be almost negligible. Indeed such has been the experience of 
North Africa, where climatic conditions are somewhat similar to our 
own. 

An Important Aspect. 

There is one aspect of the trouble which must however be taken into 
consideration. Although the disease has without doubt been present 
for some years in Victoria, never before has there been the develop¬ 
ment of the myriads of spores such as will be released in the present 
autumn. These spores are capable of transit over great distances 
through the agency of the wind, and will provide the means of a more 
intense infection of the young growth next spring. 

The present development came somewhat late in the season, attack¬ 
ing fairly mature growth, and at the same time missing the most fatal 
aspect of the whole course of the disease, namely, the attack upon the 
fruit. It remains to be seen whether in the early stages of growth 
next year there is going to be any serious attack upon the young 
foliage. If such is the case, then it is possible that the injury done 
to the young growth will be reflected upon the vigor of the vines in 
general, and possibly some hold may be obtained upon the fruit 
bunches. 

This, of course, presupposes that no preventive action is taken; but 
it is safe to assume that growers within the infected areas will adopt 
all recognised means of preventing the development of the spores upon 
the young growth of the vines. Timely treatment with effective fun 
gicides, coupled with adverse climatic conditions, should in a measure 
minimise the danger arising from what represents one of the most 
destructive diseases affecting the vine in Europe. 

During my visit to Rutlierglen, in company with Mr. Castella, I 
had the opportunity of viewing downy mildew in a number of vine¬ 
yards, the principal of which being the Viticultural Nursery, Messrs. 
Ireland’s and D. Smith’s at Wahgunyah, the Viticultural College, and 
Mount Ophir. The disease was discernible almost everywhere, but the 
amount of sporulation was not very great. It was remarkable to 
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observe how the proximity of even small sheets of water, such as a dam 
or drain, influenced the development of conidiophores. Frequently 
not dbservable in other parts of a vineyard, it was always to be found 
under the conditions referred to. Naturally the worst infection was 
in the near vicinity of the River Murray or its back waters; and at the 
State Nursery, where considerable irrigation is carried on, it was 
particularly noticable. 

This fact raises the question as to what damage might be done within 
the Murray Irrigation Settlements; but I am inclined to think that 
even with intense irrigation, the atmospheric condition of these areas 
is too dry to cause any uneasiness. 

So far as I was able to ascertain, there has been so far no develop¬ 
ment of the disease outside Victoria or beyond the area referred to. 
The nearest vine district to it is Corowa, in New South Wales, 
immediately across the river from Wahgunyah, and this might reason¬ 
ably be expected to show signs of its presence within a short time. 
Further along, in the Albury district, there are no indications of 
downy mildew having put in an appearance. These districts, like the 
north of Victoria, are too dry for the fungus to do any great amount of 
harm in ordinary seasons. 

It may be considered rather remarkable that downy mildew has not 
been discovered in New South Wales, for within recent years con¬ 
siderable numbers of vines have been importd from France for the 
purpose of replanting vineyards destroyed by phylloxera. Possibly 
it may be due to the fact that spraying of the young vines has been 
attended to with a view to preventing any possible outbreak of fungoid 
disease. 

Under the guidance of the Viticultural Department of Victoria the 
specified treatment for downy mildew has been, and will continue to 
be adopted, and we may safely assume that the disease will be held in 
check by these remedies and adverse climatic conditions. The spray 
being used is the 6-4-30 formula of Bordeaux mixture. Every effort 
will, of course, be made to check the spread of the fungus by other 
than natural agencies, and against these we have no control. 

The presence of downy mildew in Australia is a matter to be 
regretted, even assuming that it does but little harm under our normal 
conditions of summer temperature. In any case it will necessitate 
constant watch and the application of spray mixtures to keep it from 
developing in the localities where it has been observed. At a rough 
estimate it may be taken that the cost of treating vines will not be less 
than £1 per acre, representing a considerable increase in the cost of 
maintaining a vineyard. 

It serves to demonstrate the danger resulting from the wholesale 
importation of foreign vines, and at the same time affords an object 
lesson of which South Australia might take advantage. 

Reserves of A mekican Stocks. 

# I have in the past advocated the establishment of reserves of the 
American species of vine, which have proved themselves of value as 
stocks to the vinifera. Such reserves could be established in a quaran- 
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tine area such as Kangaroo Island, the necessary cuttings to be ob¬ 
tained from one or other of the clean districts of Victoria or New 
South Wales, of which there are several free from the disease. 

It is freely conceded that the risk of introducing phylloxera upon 
ripe vine cuttings is very remote, and given proper sterilisation, that 
risk should be completely eliminated. 

The fact that the problem is now further complicated by the pre¬ 
sence of downy mildew within Australia, in my opinion, makes it even 
more imperative that a start should be made from clean stocks. 

It is scarcely reasonable to suppose that South Australia is never 
going to have phylloxera in its vineyards, nor is our experience with 
regard to its extermination going to be different from that of every 
other vine-growing country which has been attacked by it. 

If the matter is delayed until we discover that South Australian 
vineyards are phylloxerated, then there will be immediate necessity 
for introducing resistant vines in large numbers from either Europe 
or the Eastern States. In all probability the latter would not be in a 
position to supply the vines, and they would have to be drawn from 
Europe, risking the almost certain introduction of other pests as well 
as obtaining inferior results in the percentage of growths. 

At the present time, cuttings of all the main resistant species can be 
procured from Victoria, where some districts, such as Mildura, are 
still free from both phylloxera and mildew. It is a reasonable pos¬ 
sibility to sterilise cuttings even from the latter, but it may be said 
to be impossible to effectively sterilise large numbers of rooted vines. 

As South Australia is one of the few States which lias so far not suf¬ 
fered from phylloxera, so it is one which has the opportunity of initiat¬ 
ing a policy which will enable us to avoid the mistakes made by other 
countries. Other countries have had their vineyards destroyed before 
any effectve work in reconstitution has been done, mainly because lack 
of information on the subject has prevented a thorough grasp of the 
situation. 

With all the experience of other countries in the matter of stocks, 
South Australia should be prepared to start replanting as soon as 
existing vineyards begin to die out. The area under production then 
can be maintained and stocks of wine kept somewhere near normal. 
The greatest danger arising, apart from the destruction of vineyards, 
is the question of allowing .the cellars to become empty, resulting in 
the dislocation of local and the probable loss of the export trade. 

Vine Propagation in New South Wales. 

After completing my observations of downy mildew in Victoria T 
passed on to New South Wales with the object of looking into the 
matter of vine propagation in that State. Before proceeding to 
Sydney I went across, via Wangaratta, to Albury, and while there took 
the opportunity of meeting Mr. Geo. Frere, one of the leading vine- 
growers of the district. Mr. Frere has in the past carried out some 
very interesting work in connection with the green manuring of vines, 
to which I was able to refer in a paper on the subject of “Vine 
Manuring / 9 delivered before the Agricultural Bureau Congress held 
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in Adelaide in 1913. Unfortunately since that time, this vineyard, as 
well as most of the others in the locality, have been destroyed by 
phylloxera. 

Prom information gathered, the destruction of the vines was par¬ 
ticularly rapid from the time of the first indications of disease were 
apparent. The first manifestation of the presence of phylloxera w r as 
in 1913, and it was assumed that, in all probability, at least five years 
of production remained to the vines. In the meantime reconsti¬ 
tution would be proceeded with as fast as possible. This assump¬ 
tion proved wrong, however, for the effects of the disease, coupled 
with the dry conditions of 1914, completely finished the old 
vines. I had opportunity of inspecting the reconstituted vine¬ 
yard, and was agreeably surprised to note the excellent per¬ 
centage of vines growing in both the 1915 and 1916 plant¬ 
ing. I should say that at a safe estimate it could be put down as 
not less than 90 per cent., and it evidenced the advantage to be gained 
by paying every attention to the planting of the vines. 

My main, object in New South Wales was to visit the Vitieultural 
Station at Narrara, where good work is being done by the Manager, 
Mr. I). Jenkins, in connection with the propagation of resistant vines. 

This nursery is of special interest because it is worked upon lines 
opposite to those practised at Wahgunyah, in Victoria, and it has given 
rise to a good deal of conjecture as to which system is right. 1 was 
therefore anxious to see and to form my own conclusions on the matter. 
The opinion which I formed is that both are right in their own par¬ 
ticular location, it being simply a matter of difference of climatic 
conditions. In Victoria the work has to be carried out and the grafts 
joined or calloused by the aid of artificial heat. At Narrara, on the 
other hand, the necessary temperatures are obtained under conditions 
of Nature, and it would, therefore, appear unnecessary to adopt 
measures for creating artificial heat. 

The lowest soil temperature recorded during the winter has been 
65 degrees F., or a few degrees below an ideal callousing temperature 
for grafting. In spring heat and moisture are such as to secure a 
rapid union of the graft and an excellent growth of the vine. The 
grafts are made in the usual way, using a slightly longer section than 
is the case in Victoria and tying with a little raffia to prevent any 
disconnection when planting. This tying takes a little extra time, 
but is necessary under the circumstances. .It is, however, compensated 
for by saving of time and labor involved in artificial callousing. 

From the grafting sheds the cuttings are planted direct into the 
nursery beds, where the earth is well mounded up to cover the union 
of stock and scion in order to prevent evaporation and death. At 
regular intervals throughout the season scion roots are suppressed, and 
in the autumn the grafts are exposed in order to harden them. 

Up to the present the Narrara nursery has been worked only on 
a comparatively small scale. Shortage of resistant wood has been the 
trouble in the past, but supplies are now becoming more plentiful, 
so*that the number of vines grown can be very considerably increased 
in the future. 
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The “Yema” Bun Grafts. 

As experience of propagation is gained variations of accepted rules 
are being introduced. One of the principal of these is the so-called 
“Verna” bud graft. Its use is very applicable to field grafting, and 
it requires no particular skill to achieve a large measure of success. 
It is becoming increasingly popular in Victoria, and most excellent 
results are obtained. A somewhat modified form of the original is 
used, and with care very high percentages of growth are obtained. It 
appears to be safer than ordinary field grafting, and it has this advan¬ 
tage, that if the buds fail the vines can afterwards be grafted by 
ordinary field methods in the spring. The probability is that in the 
future more resistant rootlings will be planted into the vineyards 
and afterwards “Yerna” budded in the succeeding autumn. There 
is always a considerable quantity of resistant wood too small for bench 
grafting, and which is struck in the nursery for subsequent field graft¬ 
ing. With the advent of better knowledge and simplified grafting 
methods these rootlings are readily sought after. 1 was struck with 
one adaptation of the “Yema” bud being experimented with by Mr. 
Jenkins at Narrara. It consists in putting buds into the annual canes 
of resistant varieties at intervals of about 15in., and covering them 
with earth to assist callousing. According to the length of the canes, 
some four to eight buds were placed in each, and in the coming winter 
these will be cut into sections and planted into the nursery beds. 
Under Narrara conditions the buds had taken splendidly, and it would 
appear that the advantage lies in the fact that a lot of work can be 
done at what is a fairly slack time in the nursery, arid should materially 
assist the number of vines put out in one season. It will be interesting 
to note the result of the work already done when the cuttings arc 
growing next season in the nursery. As a secondary means of pro¬ 
pagation, the idea should have a good deal to recommend its adoption 
under conditions prevailing at the Narrara Vitieultural Station. 

i was considerably impressed with the possibilities of this locality 
for propagation, the one additional facility necessary to complete 
success being a supply of water for irrigation in time of scarcity. This 
however, should not: be difficult to supply under the natural facilities 
at hand. Even without irrigation the summer rains natural to the 
locality have caused an excellent growth in the young vines. 

Before leaving New South Wales I had the pleasure of spending a 
day in visiting Minchinbury Vineyards at Rooty Hill, where by the 
courtesy of the Manager (Mr. L. Buring), who is an old student of 
Roseworthy, I had the opportunity of inspecting the vineyard and 
cellars, also of tasting a number of wines of all ages. Mr. Buring 
is an enthusiast in his work, and has placed the Minchinbury wines 
on a high plane. 

The whole of these vineyards have been reconstituted with vines 
imported from France, and, speaking generally, they appear to be 
doing well. As already stated, there has been no evidence of the 
presence of downy mildew in the vines. 

Apart from Narrara, the New South Wales Department has another 
propagating nursery at Mirool, upon the Yanco Irrigation Area, 
where the work is carried out more upon the Victorian lines, climatic 
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conditions rendering such necessary. Time would not permit of my 
gong to see this station, however, nor was there any particular advan¬ 
tage to be gained, because in the event of the necessity arising for the 
establishment of propagation areas in South Australia I am of the 
opinion that we should have to work along the Victorian lines, using 
artificial heat for callousing and also to adopt a good deal of field 
grafting. The propagation of resistant vines is not by any means a 
simple matter even when all the facilities are to hand, and when' it is 
complicated by a scarcity of resistant wood the problem becomes even 
more complex. This has to a large extent been the trouble in both 
Victoria and New South Wales, and I merely reiterate it in the hope 
that South Australia will not, in the time of need, be in a similar 
plight. 

In closing this report I would express to the Departments in Victoria 
and New South Wales my sincere thanks for the courtesy extended to 
me, and particularly to Mr. P. de Castella and to Mr. Jenkins for the 
information they unstintingly gave me. 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), in com¬ 
menting on the report published above, says:— 

“Mr. Laffer’s arguments in favor of introducing American vines 
into South Australia are hardly convincing; and whilst I have no in¬ 
tention of opening up the whole question, it would, perhaps, be unwise 
to let some of his remarks pass without comment. 

“Mr. Laffer asserts that ‘other countries have had their vineyards 
destroyed before any effective work in reconstruction has been done, 
mainly because lack of information on the subject has prevented a 
thorough grasp of the situation.’ He wishes us to infer that had these 
countries known as much about the phylloxera as is known to-day they 
would have proceeded replanting on American vines as soon as the 
pest was discovered in their midst; which, indeed, is the practice he 
advocates for South Australia. 

“Mr. Laffer, and those who think with him, will have to admit that 
as yet no country in the world has been foolish enough to introduce 
American vines in anticipation of the phylloxera, and this, curiously 
enough—the introduction of the cure before the disease—is what we 
are asked to do. And whilst Mr. Laffer is perfectly correct in the state¬ 
ment that other countries have not fallen back on American vines until 
their vineyards had been more or less destroyed by the phylloxera, he 
is, I think, taking a good deal for granted when he infers that had 
they known more about the subject they would have acted otherwise. 
Let me point out to him that as much was known in Prance about the 
phylloxera and American vines in the early nineties as is known at the 
present time; and whilst it might be argued that such knowledge had 
not yet spread to other countries, this argument cannot hold good for 
countries such as Algeria and Tunis, French colonies in daily contact 
with the views and ideals of the mother country. And yet, curiously 
enough, neither of these countries followed the policy which Mr. Laffer 
finds so logical Mr. Viala himself, who is often quoted on this sub¬ 
ject, advised Algerian vinegrowers to have nothing to do with American 
vines until they could not do otherwise. I was in Tunis in 1910, and 
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found that country to have been recently invaded by the phylloxera; 
but there was no thought of introducing American vines. Every effort, 
on the other hand, was being taken towards protecting clean vineyards. 

“Mr. Laffer’8 contention that replanting of American vines as soon 
as existing vines begin to die out will have the effect of maintaining 
production normal, seems to me altogether untenable. In the first- 
place, it would represent the simplest means of spreading the pest all 
over the State in the shortest possible time. Although the phylloxera 
had been discovered in Victoria in the early seventies, it was not until 
the beginning of this century that the pest spread to any extent; and 
Ihcn only when the Victorians gave up any further attempt to check 
it and fell hack on American vines. We are asked to take our medicine 
in one gulp; but, after all, are not 30,000 acres of vines worth defend¬ 
ing for 20 or 30 years; or are we to allow them to be destroyed in four 
or five years? 

“Those who insisted on importing American vines into Australia 
were warned of the danger of importing diseases as well; the idea 
was scoffed at. Downy mildew has already been introduced, and there 
are many others to come yet, all of which will tend to render vine¬ 
growing more costly and less remunerative. 

“There are times when ‘let well alone’ is good policy.” 


GRAIN WEEVILS. 


A MENACE TO THE WHEAT STACKS. 

The possibility of weevil taking a heavier toll of our wheat than 
that taken by mice will be unwelcome news to wheatgrowers, but it is 
reassuring to notice that the Commonwealth Advisory Council of 
Science and Industry has already taken steps to inquire into the matter, 
with a view to devising means to prevent such losses. 

The first progress report of the Special Committee, which has just 
been issued, deals only with the grain weevils (Calandra granaria and 
C. oryzae ), as these are the only insects attacking stored grain whose 
destructive effects arc serious enough to demand special measures. The 
following extracts from the report are published:— 

The Development of Weevil in Wheat, and the Increase in 
Number of Weevtls. 

The wheat when bagged in the paddock has no weevil in it. It must 
come in contact with weevils after that before it becomes infested. 
This may happen in many ways. (1) Placing the grain in old bags 
which have been w r eevil infested, or in store sheds or granaries where 
there are weevil. (2) Weevils flying from grain stores, feed houses, 
&c.., and working their way into the hags and sacks. (3) Using 
material in the construction of the foundations or the protection of 
the wheat stacks—wood, sleepers, old bagging, &c. (4) Bringing bags 
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of weevil-infested wheat in contact with or stacking near the sound 
wheat. There must be a female weevil to lay her eggs in a grain of 
wheat before that grain of wheat is weevil infested. To the naked 
eye the grains may appear perfectly sound, as the minute hole into 
which the egg is inserted in the grain does not show. It is when the 
egg has developed through the maggot, pupa, and perfect insect, and 
the latter has gnawed a hole through the side of the wheat grain, that 
the damage to the grain is evident. Not only do the weevils live and 
breed through their life cycle in the grains of wheat, but the perfect 
male and female weevils feed upon grain themselves, so that the dam¬ 
age is increasing all the time. 

The life history from the egg to the adult beetle varies from 19 to 
22 days in a warm suitable temperature. In three months 40 weevils 
multiplied themselves 60 times and counted out 3,056 weevils. 

Destruction of Weevils by Means of Poisonous Gases. 

The various methods of treatment by poisonous gases which have 
been tried hither on an experimental or a large scale for the destruction 
of insect pests in grain are not applicable to bagged grain, save at a 
prohibitive cost. 

In regard to fumigation with carbon bisulphide, l,000bush. of grain 
require lOlbs. of carbon bisulphide, and require to be enclosed for 24 
hours, with a temperature of 70deg. and not under 60deg. in badly 
infested wheat a second fumigation is required to get rid of the eggs 
and weevil inside grain about three weeks later. The cost of bisulphide 
is 7d. per lb., war rate. 

Experiments were conducted with hydrocyanic gas under similar 
conditions and temperature, and it was proved to be not satisfactory 
even with 48 hours. 

Fumigation with carbon dioxide is the most effective; 14.35 cub. ft. 
of gas will submerge 1 ton of grain, and can be forced in at the bottom 
of the wheat or airtight silo. One pound, at atmospheric pressure, 
occupies a volume of 9 cub. ft., and would cost 3d. per lb. in large 
quantities. The total cost would be 4$d. per ton, and the gas could be 
used over and over again. Carbon dioxide runs to waste in dis¬ 
tilleries. 

Destruction by Means of Drying. 

Wheat from thrashers averages 6.7 per cent, to 7.2 per cent, 
moisture. When dried in the sun this is reduced to 4.7 per cent. In 
4.7 per cent, and 6.7 per cent, of moisture the weevil did not breed. 
With 8 per cent, moisture the weevils died in six weeks without breed¬ 
ing. With 9 per cent, of moisture the weevils were dormant, and did 
not breed, but when more moisture was added they became active and 
bred. With 10 per cent, of moisture the weevils bred, but required 
free air in order to breed with normal rapidity. Drying the wheat 
artificially or in the sun, and then storing in air-tight bins is sufficient 
to prevent weevil from attacking it. If weevily wheat is held under 
the same conditions the weevils die off. Moisture and a temperature 
olfOdeg. F. without moisture is fatal. Deprived of oxygen all weevils 
die within seven days. 
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Certain of the above-described methods are employed in breweries 
and flour mills for ridding grain of weevils; but it is to be noted that 
in such cases the grain is treated in bulk and has not to be rebagged. 
Destruction by such measures of the weevils and their eggs, when they 
have once seriously invaded the grain, being in the case of bagged 
wheat extremly costly, it is very important to inquire if there are any 
means of preventing such an invasion from taking place. 

One obvious set of precautionary measures consists of measures for 
preventing weevil from gaining access to the grain. As has been 
already pointed out, wheat has no weevil in it when in the field. (This 
does not hold good of maize.) In order that weevil may not gain 
access to it during carriage and storage, it must not be packed in old 
bags which have become already tenanted by weevils, and it must be 
stored in such a way that weevils will not be able to reach it. Such 
precautions are difficult to carry out effectively in practice. 

The grain weevils are widely distributed, and are very tenacious of 
life. Moreover, as already mentioned, a very small number gaining 
access to stored grain are able, if conditions arc favorable, to multiply 
enormously in a comparatively short time. 

Favorable and Unfavorable Conditions. 

A study of the conditions most favorable to the multiplication of 
grain weevils show's at once that temperature and moisture have to be 
considered before anything else. Both of these are, of course, capable 
of being controlled. 

The experiments of F. J. Cole, Maxwell Lefroy, and others have 
shown that the presence of a certain degree of moisture in the grain 
is essential to the active multiplication of the weevils. This essential 
percentage of moisture is a high one (10 per cent.), and wdien wheat 
is first bagged, under ordinary circumstances, it does not contain nearly 
sufficient moisture to enable any weevils, however freely they may 
gain access to it, to increase and multiply. 

Unless moisture is actually added from without the grain remains 
weevil proof. Thus if stored in a fairly dry climate, and completely 
protected from the weather and from the absorption of moisture from 
the soil, it is perfectly certain that the grain may be stored indefinitely 
without danger from weevil. 

The problem of the storage of grain in large quantities for more 
than a few r months has never had to be met in Australia until within 
the last few years. The prevailing methods of transport and of storage 
appear to be extremely crude and wasteful, and, what is to the present 
purpose very favorable to the development of weevils. This (the 
presence of conditions favorable to the grain weevils) holds good more 
especially of the grain stored on the seaboard. There, even if the pro¬ 
tection from the rain water w T ere complete, there is reason to believe 
that with the moist air freely penetrating the mass of stored bags, the 
moisture absorbed, even with grain arriving dry, may soon reach the 
point which favors the rapid multiplication of the pest. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, this moistening of the grain is greatly accelerated by the 
prevailing methods of storage, which do not by any means afford com¬ 
plete protection from heavy rains. 
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OFFICINAL PLANTS, 


The following information has been supplied by Professor T. G. 11 
Osborn, M.Sc., to whom a request by a correspondent for a list of 
plants of medicinal value growing in South Australia, and the pur¬ 
poses for which they were of value, was referred: — 

I find that very few officinal plants grow native in South Australia, 
or indeed in Australia at all. The XIX. edition of ‘‘Squire’s Com¬ 
panion to the Pharmacopeia” (1916), gives the following for Aus¬ 
tralia :— 

Acacia decurrens —Bark, for tannin. 

Alsionia constricta —Bark, aqueous extract for bitter principle. 

Eucalyptus globulus and other spp.—Leaves, oil. E. globulus and 
amygdalina (the latter only being native of the South-East of this 
State) were formerly the two officinal species. In practice many species 
are distilled in South Australia, notably E. cneorifolia, found on Kan¬ 
garoo Island and Eyre’s Peninsula, as well as several of the inallees. 

Eucalyptus calophylla (Western Australian species)—For kino. 
Very possibly the kinos of other species are used. Astringents. 

Mallotus Philippensis gives the drug kamala. The plant is more or 
less pan-tropical. 

It will be seen that of the above short list only the eucalypts are 
native of South Australia. A possible exception is Acacia decurrens , 
which is really an eastern Australian species, but which occurs in the 
extreme South-East of the State. 

I know of no reliable account of any other native drug plants that 
may have local value, except that by Maiden, in the ‘‘Useful Native 
Plants of Australia.” But few of the list given by him are South 
Australian plants. However, the following are:— 

Adiantum aethiopicum (maidenhair fern)—Slightly astringent 
and emetic. 

Codonocarpus cotinifolius (quinine tree, medicine tree, horseradish 
tree)—Bitter principle, but quite different from quinine. 

Cymbonotus Lawsonianus —Extract of leaves, with lard, used as a 
salve. 

Duboisia Hopwoodii —The natives’ pituri, used for chewing, has an 
intoxicating effect. 

Epilobium tetragonum* (native willow herb)—Diuretic. 

Erythraea australis (native pink centaury)—Infusion used as tonic 
in the same way that its relative Erythraea centaurium is in Europe. 

Hardenbergia ( Kennedia ) monophylla (native lilac)—Used as sarsa¬ 
parilla. Maiden says the virtues are imaginary. I have been told 
that* the common dune climber Muehlenbeckia adpressa was used for 
this purpose by early settlers on the South Australian coast. 
Hydrocotyle asiatica —Used in India for skin diseases. 
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Justicia procumbens —Used in India for ophthalmia. 

Melaleuca uncinala (tea tree)—Leaves chewed for catarrh. 

Mentha gracilis (native pennyroyal)—Regulating menses. 

M . saUircioidcs —Regulating menses. 

Mesembryanihemum aequilaterale (pig face)—Astringent properties 

Myriogyne minuta, syns. Centipedia orbicularis and Cunninghami — 
Ophthalmic. 

Portulacca oleracea —Antiscorbutic. The introduced Eruca saliva 

also has this property. 

Ptcridium aquitinum (bracken).—The European fern is used as a 
vermifuge. 

Sarcostcmma ausirale —Milky juice used on wounds. 

Sebaea ovata —See Erythraea above, to which it is related. 

Typha augustifolia (bul-rush)—Root stock used in Eastern Asia in 
dysentery, gonorrhoea, and measles. 

It is rather to be regretted that we have not more on record of the 
uses of “simples” by early colonists. Settlement, with its attendant 
cultivation, is destroying many of the above plants, though some few of 
them, e.g. 9 Erythraea and Portulacca, are likely to survive. Even in 
Europe the herbalist’s is a dying profession, and it is hardly likely to 
develop in a new country with no wealth of tradition behind it. 

Of the introduced plants of medicinal value some mention might be 
made. Apart from cereals, the following grow' in profusion:— 

Pruntts amygdalus (almond)—Oil from seeds. 

Pyrns cydonia (quince)—Mucilage from seeds. 

Oka eAtropaea (olive)—Oil from fruit. 

No doubt some of the locabgrown products find their way to the 
pharmacists, though Australia is not the “official” source. 

The following plants, which are naturalised weeds in South Aus¬ 
tralia, appear in the British Pharmacopoeia:— 

Anthemis nobilis (common chamomile)—Flower heads. 

(Ionium maculatum (hemlock)—Full-grown unripe fruits. 

Datura stramonium (thorn apple)—Dried leaves and ripe seeds. 

Mentha piperita (peppermint)—Oil distilled from fresh flowering 
plants. 

M, viridis (spearmint)—Oil distilled from fresh flowering plants. 

Ricinus communis (castor oil)—Oil from seeds. 

Rosmarinus officinalis (rosemary)—Oil distilled from flower tops. 

Taraxacum officinalis (European dandelion, not the Cape weed, 
Cryptostemma calendulaceum, often called dandelion)—Fresh and 
dried roots. 

The above are all official drug plants. There are, of course, others 
among our introduced plants bf some medicinal value that find their 
place in books of “simples” and the herbals of European countries. 
Some of these are possibly of doubtful value, though others may be of 
real use to a peasantry that is accustomed to their preparation. 
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WEEDS ON THE EAST-WEST RAILWAY. 


(By II. W. Andrew, Botanical Assistant and Quarantine Officer of 

Plants, S.A.) 

In January last, Captain S. A. White made a collection of plants 
from the neighborhood of Ooldea, on the East-West railway, between 
400-410 miles almost due west of Port Augusta, which he subsequently 
submitted to Mr. J. M. Black for identification. The majority of 
these plants as might be expected, are native, while at least one of them, 
an Acacia or wattle, has not been previously found—at any rate 
described. The recording of the names of other plants found in that 
part of the country will also add to our knowledge of their dis¬ 
tribution. However, it is not purposed to deal here with these native 
plants, as detailed notes concerning them will be compiled by Mr. 
J. M. Black, and subsequently appear in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of South Australia. 

A feature of more general interest is the appearance of several 
introduced plants which have already obtained a footing on the railway 
there, and which it may reasonably be supposed have followed in the 
wake of the workers on the railway line. It is remarkable that weeds 
should have been found so early after the commencement of operations 
along the railway in the heart of the so-called “desert,” and it adds 
another confirmation to the well-known fact that man directly or 
indirectly is the greatest distributor of weeds. All of the plants col¬ 
lected have not yet been examined, but at least two are weeds that have 
well established themselves in a number of the settled districts of the 
State. The better known of these two weeds is the Hoary Cress 
(Lepidium Draba , L.). In parts of the Strathalbyn district it thickly 
covers cultivated fields, while at Kapunda and elsewhere it also thrives 
on roadsides and neglected places. It is a native of Europe, Western 
Asia, and Africa. Professor Ewart states, “This weed, like so many 
others, was introduced from Europe with impure agricultural seed 
and also with ballast and fodder, and is especially troublesome in 
lucerne paddocks. It is a perennial with deeply penetrating roots, 
pieces of which will continue to grow. It has clusters of small whitish 
flowers and small flattened pods with one seed in each cell. It is a 
prolific seed bearer, and altogether is a difficult plant to eradicate. It 
would be a great nuisance in orchards. Summer fallowing, deep 
ploughing, and frequent stirring, followed by root crops, will largely 
suppress it, but cutting or hoeing, unless often repeated, is of little 
value, since the new roots contain much stored food, penetrate deeply, 
and quickly form new shoots. Fortunately, so far it is not abundant 
outside of the places to which it has been introduced, mainly with 
impure seed, but it appears to be spreading.” The other plant also 
found at Ooldea, is Verbena supina, which may now be seen growing 
vigorously in the North Park Lands, West Adelaide, and other places. 
Owing to its prolific seeding and adaptability to various conditions 
here, it is spreading rapidly in many districts of the State. 
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In view of the fact that large sums of money are expended annually 
in the United Stales of America, the Australian States, and other 
countries in cheeking the growth of weeds on railways, because of the 
danger to property by fire originating from locomotives, and the neces¬ 
sity for ridding the railway ballast of rank vegetation, it should be 
worth while considering the desirability of taking stops in the 
near future in the direction of carefully recording the exact dis¬ 
tribution of introduced plants along this railway line. Such an 
examination would probably reveal the presence of other weeds 
which have reached those parts by way of fodder, packing materials, 
etc., emanating from the camps established in the course of the con¬ 
struction of the railway. It would also pave the way for early and 
practicable remedial measures, for it can hardly be imagined any weeds 
have yet spread beyond very limited bounds. Further, the mapping 
out of the distribution of possible weed pests while the land along the 
railway line is in a virgin state would furnish an extremely interest¬ 
ing and valuable basis for subsequent study by botanists and others 
concerned with the encroachment of introduced plants into the domains 
of native plants. Such data, at first glance, may appear to have but 
little practical value, but a considerable amount of work along these 
lines is being performed in other parts of the world, and not without 
practical results. Probably few parts of the world offer such advant¬ 
ages over so long a stretch of virgin country. 

As the East-West railway runs for the most part through a strip of 
Federal territory about i mile wide, apparently this is a matter for 
the Federal authorities. Large sums of money have been spent in 
this State alone by the railway authorities in burning, cutting, and 
poisoning weeds, and no doubt the Commonwealth Government would 
save later on a big sum annually by early preventive action in the 
direction indicated. The destruction of local, patches along the line 
should be a comparatively easy matter now, and obviate the necessity 
of ultimately incurring great expense. Though a number of weeds 
grow more vigorously in wet districts, the majority will thrive where 
cultivated plants will not, and it would be dangerous to assume that 
they would not spread in the “desert,” particularly in the light of 
the fact that many of our so-called deserts have been found on better 
acquaintance to prove good wheat growing and pastoral country. 

In addition to the plants collected by Captain White, a number of 
seeds and fruits obtained from the stomachs of birds during the same 
expedition were preserved arid since submitted to me for identification. 
The results of investigations concerning these seeds, together with a 
series of other collections made from many parts of Australia, particu¬ 
larly South Australia, will be compiled and afterwards published. 
The results furnish convincing proof of the large part played by the 
birds in destroying enormous quantities of various seeds, as well as 
in distributing other seeds which they are unable to digest. 
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CONCRETE FENCING POSTS. 

The difficulty experienced in some districts in obtaining timber 
suitable for fencing has naturally tended to direct attention to pos¬ 
sible substitutes. Amongst these, reinforced concrete has received 
a measure of notice, and in reply to a correspondent who sought 
advice as to the best method of manufacturing concrete fencing 
posts, the Field Engineer of the Department of Agriculture (Mr. J. 
Pauli) recommended making a mixture of cement concrete composed 
of 4 parts fin. and ^in. crushed hard stone in equal parts, 2 parts 
sand (not too fine), and 1 part cement, mixed as follows:—Mix the 
sand and cement together dry, spread the gauged quantity of broken 
metal in a ring, and then wet, and evenly distribute the sand and 
cement dry mixture over same, then mix thoroughly, using a water¬ 
ing can or hose with a fine rose to damp off to the right consistency. 
The mixture should be of a mushy consistency, so that it can be com¬ 
pacted by joggling it with a shovel. The tamping that would be 
necessary with a drier mixture would be likely to spring the forms, 
and displace the reinforcing. 

The reinforcing should consist of steel circular rods, say fin. 
diameter (not less). One of these rods should be placed at each 
corner about fin. from each side. The rods should be bent over at 
the ends or looped to prevent slipping in the concrete. To avoid 
sharp edges, which are easily chipped, triangular strips of wood may 
be placed in the bottom of the mould, along the sides, and when the 
moulds have been filled and tamped, similar strips may be inserted 
on top. The moulds, when in place, should be given a coating of 
soft soap or crude oil, and this coating should bo used as often as 
necessary during the use of the moulds. 

In putting the concrete in the moulds a thin layer should be 
spread evenly on the bottom, and carefully tamped. On top of this 
layer, when levelled off, two reinforcing rods should be placed in 
the desired position. The moulds should then be filled and tamped 
in thin layers to the level of the other two reinforcing rods, the 
fasteners for fence wires being inserted during the operation. The 
remaining concrete should be tamped and levelled off, thus com¬ 
pleting the post as far as the moulding is concerned. The posts, 
when removed from the moulds, should be stood under shelter (on end) 
and kept damp for at least a week, and should not be used until one 
month old. 

As to the cost of concrete posts, it is impossible to say with any¬ 
thing like certainty owing to the varying local conditions, cart¬ 
age, etc., but they are sure to cost more than wooden posts, except 
in districts where wood is scarce. Roughly, they should cost about 
3s. each for ordinary rectangular posts, say, 7ft. long. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthJy meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, June 1 3th, there being present Messrs. P. Coleman 
(chair), A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, T. 11. Williams, W. J. Colebatch, 
G. Jeffrey, G. R. Latter, M.P., Professor A. J. Perkins, and the Acting 
Secretary (Mr. 11. J. Finnis). 

Apologies were received from Messrs. A. W. Shillabeer, C. II. Tuck- 
well, and Colonel Rowell, C.B. 

Stability of Strychnine in Poisoned Animals. 

A report was received from the Director of the Department of 
Chemistry (Dr. W. A. Hargreaves) dealing with the possibility of the 
bones of foxes that had been poisoned with strychnine becoming a 
source of danger to livestock which might chew the carcasses. The 
report stated:— 4 ‘When animals are poisoned with strychnine, the 
poison is absorbed by all parts of the body. It is quickly absorbed by 
the spinal cord, which appears to have the power of collecting the 
strychnine from the circulation and storing it up in its structure. 
When the body of the dead animal is decomposed and dried, the bones, 
especially the backbone, contain some of the poison. Wvnter Blytli, 
in ‘Poisons—Their Effects and Detection,’ states—’So far as all evi¬ 
dence goes, strychnine is an extremely stable substance, and no 
amount of putrescence will destroy it.’ McAdam found it in a horse 
a month after death, and in a duck eight weeks after. Nunneley dis¬ 
covered it in 15 animals 43 days after death, when the bodies were 
much decomposed; Roger, in a body after five weeks’ interment; 
Richter, in putrid tissues exposed for 11 years to decomposition in open 
vessels; and, lastly, W. A. Noye, in an exhumed body after it had been 
buried for 308 days. Strychnine could therefore be retained for a 
long time in the bones and dried tissue of poisoned foxes. The ques¬ 
tion whether the hones contain poison in sufficient quantity to poison 
other animals that may chew them depends entirely upon the quantity 
of poison consumed by the original victim. It appears to me impro¬ 
bable that a poisonous dose of strychnine would be obtained by this 
means. I know of no poisons which are so convenient and effective 
as strychnine and arsenic. Both of these substances may be obtained 
in the form of powders, or as fine crystals, and baits may be easily pre¬ 
pared from them. Strychnine and arsenic are said to be more effective 
if used together than if used alone. The arsenic acts as an irritant, 
and the strychnine as a nerve poison. Arsenic, if anything, is more 
resistant to decomposition than strychnine, and it may be found in the 
various organs and in the marrow of an animal that has consumed 
the arsenic; so that from this point of view there is no gain by 
using arsenic in place of strychnine.’' It was decided to thank 
Br. Hargreaves for the information. The Chief Inspector of Stock 
(Mr. T. H. Williams) emphasized the danger of distributing stryeh- 
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nine in a wholesale manner. In his opinion hundreds of cattle in days 
gone by had been poisoned in South Australia through eating the bones 
of rabbits that had been destroyed by strychnine. It was significant 
that, whereas, in certain parts of the north, the so-called dry bible 
had been a scourge during the time rabbits were extremely numerous 
and were being poisoned on a large scale, since the rabbits were practi¬ 
cally wiped out little, if anything, had been heard of dry bible. 

Nursery Stock. 

A report was secured from the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. 
Quinn) in regard to the wisdom of introducing legislation designed to 
protect purchasers of nursery stock against the substitution by the 
sellers of different varieties. The report read:— 

“I am of opinion something should be attempted in the direction of 
formulating a law to regulate the sale of nursery stocks. This is a 
subject to which I have given considerable thought over a number of 
years past, as the injustice complained of has frequently come under 
my notice in country districts, and more particularly amongst non¬ 
professional orchardists. Any such legislation must be carefully 
thought out, so that no injustice may be inflicted upon nurserymen 
who are attempting to honestly meet their obligations. I do not pro¬ 
pose—unless specially requested so to do—to go into a detailed ex¬ 
planation here of the ideas which are taking shape in my mind, but 
assure the Advisory Board that I am now in touch with the Fruit¬ 
growers’ Association, through Mr. G. A. Dunn, M.P., with a view to 
the matter assuming a tangible form during the coming session of Par¬ 
liament. As a preliminary, I consider a meeting of selected represen¬ 
tatives of the fruitgrowers and the nurserymen should be invited to 
confer with me to discuss the shape such legislation should take, so as 
to ensure justice is secured to all of the interests concerned.” 

Members of the Board realized that there were big difficulties in 
the way of arriving at a satisfactory solution of the problem, but de¬ 
cided to assure Mr. Quinn that they would heartily support any prac¬ 
tical scheme which he might bring forward. Professor Perkins said 
mistakes would occur in the best regulated nurseries, and Mr. 
,Laffer, M.P., indicated that the wise course for the purchaser to 
follow was to secure his trees from reputable nurserymen. 

Trucking Facilities at Melrose Railway Station. 

The Secretary intimated that reports had been received from the 
railway authorities that they did not consider that the time had ar¬ 
rived when trucking facilities, other than those which now existed, 
should be provided at Melrose railway station. Professor Perkins 
indicated that under present conditions great difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in loading and unloading stock. Mr. Laffer suggested that 
the # local people should approach the Government through the mem¬ 
bers for the district. It was decided to acquaint the Mount Remark¬ 
able Branch of the Bureau with the position. 
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Wheat Certificates. 

The Pinnaroo Branch wrote in regard to the manner adopted in 
issuing wheat certificates. At present the farmer had to give delivery 
of the interim receipt before receipt by the local agent of the certi¬ 
ficate, they said, and as a consequence was for many days without 
any acknowledgment for the grain held on his behalf. The Board 
decided to refer the matter to the Wheat Harvest Board. 

River Murray Branches Conference. 

A number of resolutions carried at the recent conference held at 
Waikerie was dealt with. 

The Board determined to send on to the Minister of Agriculture 
resolutions relating to the provision of a Government steamer to trade 
on the river, the establishment of canning factories, and the more satis¬ 
factory carriage of fruit on steamers overseas. A resolution relating 
to experimental work on the river was referred to the Director of 
Agriculture. 

Transition of Industry and Trade. 

A letter was received from the Secretary to the Premier (Mr. J. Sin- 
cock), referring to the proposed establishment of an advisory com¬ 
mittee to report upon the best means of facilitating the transition of 
industry and trade from the war to the peace period. The communi¬ 
cation concluded with a request from the Premier that the Board 
should nominate one of its members to represent it on the advisory 
committee. Mr. G. Jeffrey (Vice-Chairman) expressed warm sym¬ 
pathy with the proposal. He explained that while in Melbourne the 
previous day he visited one of the wool stores, and there saw 40 re¬ 
turned soldiers learning woolclassing. They all were earnest young 
men, and he believed the result would be very gratifying. There 
were limitations in regard to the work for woolclassers, but the rudi¬ 
ments were laid down for entrance to the higher branches of the wool 
trade, and he would be surprised if, in the years to come, some of those 
soldiers were not occupying positions of trust in both the buying and 
selling sides of the business. Mr. Jeffrey was chosen to represent the 
Board. 

Herbs. 

Mr. Miller directed attention to a report which had appeared in the 
press to the effect that a man in Victoria was making £600 a year from’ 
the cultivation and sale of herbs, including thyme, sage, and mar¬ 
joram. He believed that the business had big possibilities, and offered 
an admirable opportunity for women to engage in a pleasant outdoor 
occupation. He moved that a report should be obtained from the Go¬ 
vernment Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Quinn) on the market for 
herbs, and the outlook for their cultivation in this State. Mr. Jeffrey 
seconded the proposition, which was carried. 

Life Member. 

The name of Mr. F. Kraeger, of Eurelia, was added to the list of 
life members of the Agricultural Bureau. 
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New Members. 

The following additions to the rolls of existing Branches were ap¬ 
proved :— 

Naming—George Thornley, John Critchley, Allen MeNicol, John 
Neville; Wirrega—R. C. Hawker, II. C. Rogers; Millicent—L. G. 
Haines; Salt Creek—R. S. Frost; Wirrabara—Ed. Ayliffe; Forest 
Range—Les. Edwards; Pinnaroo—L. R. Letheby; Mundoora—M. 
Fuller; Yadnaric—Walter Kruger; Glencoe—N. A. Cameron; Mount 
Barker—Isaac Dutch; Mundalla—Ii. Warland; Ranico—Chas. 
Matthews, J. Matthews, Rofe Gosling; Laura—Win. Bills, F. W. 
Shepherd, H. A. W. Walter; Pornpoota—E. A. Sadler, W. A. Bat- 
tams, W. E. Bulpitt, J. G. Gibson, P. L. Rundell, F. A. Patterson, 
J. A. E. Svesson, J. Stirling, J. G. Hopkins, W. O. Baumann, T. J. 
Letheby, A. Collingwood, S. J. Douglas, W. Caffrey, J. B. Munno, G. E. 
Machell, F. Opie, E. Clarke, II. A. Forster; Port Elliot—W. W. Har¬ 
greaves, D. Bamford; Wollowa—Sid. Gilbertson, Thomas Gibson; 
Mallala—S. Angus, K. C. Catt, J. C. Catt; Eurelia—J. Kildea, A. 
Hamilton, Joe Cummings, M. P. Daly, F. G. Iluppatz, J. G. Badman; 
Milang—Win. Scougall, Arthur Rogers, F. W. Deacon, A. B. Salt- 
marsh; Cummins—Ken. Slater, J. R. Dunlin; Coonalpyn—R. A. 
Millswood; Meadows—C. E. Taylor, H. B. Michelmore, Arthur Verral; 
Mount Remarkable—E. II. Smith, N. A. Smith, J. R. Hocking, S. H. t. 
Best, E. W. Gifford, II. R. Freeman, F. Sleader, E. 0. Cornish, F. Low, 
W. II. Oke, W. Girdham; Borrika—R. L. Cowled; Rosy Pine—P. 
O’Loughlin; Pinnaroo—E. J. Hoffmann; Glencoe—F. II. Jcnner; 
Naracoorte—A. Wennerbom; Geranium—E. Chapman; Blytli— 
E. H. W. Eckermann, A. C. Grovermaun; Berri—A. V. Mills, C. 
Cooper, E. J. R. Johnston, W. W. Shand, W. Morey; Clarendon— 
C. Morphett, H. Spencer, R. Harper; Pornpoota—G. Barritt, J. 
McKay. 
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REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers: — 

Booborowic .—Weather—This month has been very cold, dull showery days with 
cold piercing winds, only one bright sunny day has been experienced, more than 
half the days in the month have been wet ones. Crops—A few of the first sown 
crops are showing through the ground, but the germination is very slow; the mice 
have thinned out a good deal of the wheat. Natural feed is fair for this district; 
the cold weather is checking its growth. Stock is in fair condition, but horse 
stock is going back as the hay is so badly damaged by the mice. Pests—Mice 
are still the leading pest and can give points to most others; but rabbits are 
coming along, and will occupy a front place shortly. 

Kyra's Peninsula .—Weather—Plenty of rain was recorded for the first half of 
the month, falls being noted on Pi out of the first 15 days. The last fortnight 
has been fine, with odd showers, and two frosts were noticed. Altogether 262 
points of rain were registered for the month, which is lin. less than was received 
last June, and a few points below the average for the past three seasons. Over 
Pin. have been recorded for 1917 to date. (hops—All the early sown crops have 
germinated and are coming along well. Seeding is now practically completed. 
Approximately 800 acres have been sown to cereals in the hundred, of which 
about 200 acres were not sown until comparatively late. Natural Feed—Spear 
grass is very plentiful, and a little geranium is to be seen about. Very little 
except self-sown cereals is showing on last season’s stubbles. Stock—A slight 
digestive ailment has been troubling some of two settlers’ horses, due probably to 
stomach parasites or the roughness of feed. Pests—Rabbits are troublesome to 
many young crops. Birds are severe on sown but non-harrowed land. Mice are 
much more scarce. 

KybyboliU\ —Weather—This month has been one of little rain, 13H points 
being distributed over a fortnight, commencing on the 4th instant. Temperatures 
have been mild, with the exception of severe frosts on the 25th and 26th. Props— 
Seeding operations have been considerably advanced, but a considerable area will 
be sown yet, weather permitting. Although we have had an unusually dry month 
some fallow lands are still too wet from the effects of the heavy May rains to permit 
of sowing. Crops that have germinated well are growing satisfactorily, but poor 
germinations have resulted over certain areas where sown under too wot con¬ 
ditions. Natural feed is plentiful and of fair length. Stock are in good order 
generally; sheep are looking exceptionally well, and lambing results are better 
than the average. 

Turretfield. —Weather—During the month 192 points of rain were registered. 
Rain fell on 15 days, the highest fall for one day being 40 points. The weather 
generally was wet and cold, and one severe frost was experienced. Crops—Owing 
to the fact that the rain was spread over such a long period—the longest period 
of fine weather being five days—seeding operations were severely hampered. 
Farmers were forced to push on with their work, but the land was not in good 
condition for sowing. Early crops show a distinct yellow tinge, probably due 
to the water-logged condition of the soil. Natural feed is not making rapid 
growth. The lambing percentage throughout the district has been good. Stock 
is healthy, and in fair to good condition. Pests—Mice are still plentiful, but 
beyond some damage to the hay and wheat stacks are not doing much harm. Grain 
sown in the field does not seem to be interfered with. 

Veitch .—Weather—Rainfall for the month to the 26th is 95 points. Veiteh 
averaged for the same month 171 points. We have had a few heavy frosts 
during the past week followed by rather cold days. Crops—Early sown crops 
are forging ahead and making a nice plant. In parts of the district the later 
sown fields are having a tussle with mice; this pest has done so much damage 
that some fields will need resowing. Natural Feed—Good. Stock all doing 
well. Pests—Mice. Miscellaneous—The area under crop in this district this 
year is a good deal short of last season, so much time has been lost awaiting a good 
fall of rain to clear out mice. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford & Co., Ltd., report on July 2nd:— 

Butter. —Production during the month of June showed a substantial increase, so 
that this State no longer looks to the East for any of its supplies. Under the in- 
fluence of the larger quantities coming forward values have receded, and rates at 
the close of the month for butter in pound prints were tl Alfa, ” Is. 4d.; 1 * Primus , 99 
Is. 3$d.; third grade creamery, Is. Id. to Is. l^d. per lb. The high prices that 
have been ruling for tops for some time have stimulated demand for choice separa¬ 
tors and dairies, which sold at from Is. to Is. 2d. per lb.; fair quality, lid. to Is.; 
store and collectors’, lid. to 11 Ad. per lb. 

Eggs. —The forwardings have considerably improved, and consequently larger 
quantities were offering than the market could readily absorb, so that in the ab¬ 
sence of interstate trade to any extent, prices showed a very substantial drop, rates 
at the last market of the month being 10j|d. per dozen loose for hen; duck, ll$d. 

Cheese. —Stocks are shortening, but there is no alteration in quotations to 
chronicle, good*business being put through both for local and export; values being 
from 9d. to 9}d. per lb. for Targe to loaf. 

Honey. —It is late in the season to expect any consignments to come forward, 
only odd lots arriving which are readily cleared at 4£d. to 4fd. per lb. for prime 
clear extracted. 

Almonds. —Prices have again advanced, but this has not interfered with demand, 
export orders being unfulfilled. Brandis, 11 Ad. to is.; mixed softshells, lid. to 
ll$d.; hardshells, 6d.; kernels, Is, lOd. per lb. 

Bacon. —Values have eased, but not to any great extent considering the much 
larger quantities that are now coming to hand, but hams are finding slow sale. 
Best factory-cured sides, lOd. to 10Ad.; middles and hams, lid. to llid.; rolls, 9d. 
per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Heavy pennings have been catalogued during the month, and to. 
a good attendance of the trade spirited bidding ruled, prices all round showing a 
slight improvement. Heavy-weight table roosters, 2s. 9d. to 4s. Id. each; nice- 
conditioned cockerels and plump hens, 2s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. each; light birds, Is. 6d. 
to 2s.; ducks, 2s. 2d. to 4s. Id. each; geese, 4s. 6d. to 5s, 9d. each; pigeons, 5d. to 
6d. each; turkeys, from 7d. to 9i<J. per lb. live weight for fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes. —The potato market continues to be very freely supplied from the 
Mount Barker, Gumeracha, and Mount Gambler districts, and nearly all the crops 
being dug are yielding more heavily than was anticipated. 

Onions. —Although most of the onion demands are still being filled from within 
the borders of South Australia, the tone of the market has improved considerably, 
and prices are a good 10s. better than last month. Quotations:—Potatoes, £4 to 
£4 10s. per ton on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide; onions, £5 15s. to £6 5s. per 
ton on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, ehow the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end of June, 
191?, also the average precipitation to the end of June, and the average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

June, 

1917. 

To end 
June, 
1917. 

Av’ge. 
io end 
June 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 




i 



Fab North and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta. 

— 

3*28 

3*00 

4 76 1 

Tarcoola . 

0-74 

5*10 

3*15 

7*58 ! 

Hergott . 

0-20 

2*67 

3*29 

6*04 } 

Farina. 

0*72 

3*67 

3*73 

6*70 : 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

0-90 

5*86 

4-70 

8*66 

Beltana . 

1*23 

6*81 

4*87 

9*22 

Blinman. 

1*92 

6*49 

6*71 

12-83 ; 

Hookina. 

4-19 

13*19 

5*10 

— j 

Hawker .. 

3*79 

12*84 

5*75 

12*22 ! 

Wilson. 

3*23 

9*73 

5*66 

11*78 

Gordon.. 

3*07 

11*53 

4*58 

10*26 

Quorn.. 

2*92 

9*78 

6*18 

13*78 

Port Augusta.... 

2*37 

612 

4*78 

946 

Port Augusta W.. 

2*48 

604 

4*40 

9*36 

Bruce.. 

2*13 

7*58 

442 

10*01 

Hammond. 

2-45 

10*09 

5*15 

1146 

Wilmington. 

3*27 

10-23 

8*23 

1826 

Willowie . 

2-54 

9*92 

5-21 

11*90 

Melrose . 

4*67 

16*00 

10*71 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

2*76 

11*22 

0*95 

1583 

Port Germein ... 

2*70 

8*34. 

6-11 

12*84 

Wirrabara.. 

3*37 

13*20 

8*58 

18*91 

Appiia. 

2*04 

9-60 

6*71 

15*08 

Cradock . 

2-73 

9*98 

5-10 

10*86 

Carrieton. 

2*74 

1144 

548 

12*22 

Johnburg. 

2-72 

944 

4*50 

10*21 

Eurelia. 

2*81 

11-74 

5*86 

13*24 

Orroroo . 

245 

1145 

0*31 

1342 

Black Rock. 

2*09 

1048 

5*71 

12-25 

Petersburg. 

2*25 

11*38 

5*73 

13*07 

Yongala. 

2*09 

1145 

0*10 

13*94 

1 

^orth-East. 



Ucolta. 

2*10 

9*92 

— 

_ 

Nackara. 

1*63 

945 

4*04 

— 

Yunta . 

2*53 

9*59 

441 

8*22 

Waukaringa «... 

2*31 

8*30 

3*96 

7*94 

Mannahill . 

2*03 

740 

4*11 

8*46 

Cockbum. 

0*64 

7*12 

4*13 

7-97 

Broken Hill, NSW 

0*42 

8*23 

4*89 

9*63 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie. 

2-03 

8*68 

646 

1321 

Port Broughton . 

1*62 

6*92 

8*86 

14*33 

Bute .. 

2*15 

9*28 

7*20 

15*42 

Laura. 

2*06 

1H1 

8*02 

18*22 

Caltowie ........ 

2*13 

10*16 

7*39 

17*27 

Jamestown. 

2*15 

10*67 

744 

17*46 

Gladstone . 

2-50 

1046 

6*98 

10*00 

Crystal Brook— 

2*68 

9*70 

7*08 

15*62 

Georgetown. 

2*71 

11*39 

8*22 

18*32 

Narridy ........ 

RedhiU.. 

2*28 

2*69 

10*05 

10*67 

7*58 

7*70 

16*79 

10*79 


For To end Av'ge. Av’ge. 

Station. June, June, to end Annual 

1917. 1917. June. Rainfall 


Lower North— continued. 

Spalding . 2-99 11-45 8-19 23-25 

Gulnara . 2-81 11-29 7-54 19-74 

BundalcerW.Wke. 3-14 11-04 7-01 17-29 

Yacka . 1-93 9-77 6-84 15-27 

Koolunga. 2-21 10-59 7-13 15-94 

Snowtown. 2-13 9-78 7-31 15-70 

Brinkworth. 2-05 10-22 0-91 15-48 

Blyth. 2-40 10-79 7-58 16-34 

Clare... 3-33 16-56 10-95 24-30 

Mintaro Central... 3-73 17-38 9-62 21-99 

Watervalo. 3-30 19-27 12-28 27-17 

Auburn . 3-22 17-62 10-19 24-25 

Hoyloton. 3-00 11-71 8-18 17-96 

Bafaklava . 1-79 8-7 1 7-44 1 6-03 

Port Wakefield .. 1-78 9-40 6-69 13-13 

Terowie . 1-81 8-87 5-85 13-71 

Yarcowie. 2-03 10-17 6-15 13-91 

Hallett.. 1-63 7-88 6-95 16-40 

Mount Bryan ... 1-62 8-40 6-77 15-73 

Burra. 1-76 9-24 8-01 17-82 

Farrell’s Flat.... 2-29 9-18 8-46 18-87 

West of Murray Range. 

Manoora . 2-63 12-41 7-93 18-09 

Saddleworth .... 2-51 12-17 9-06 19-69 

Marrabel. 3-27 12-37 8-58 18-94 

Riverton . 2-80 14-75 9-42 20-48 

Tarlee .. 2-31 11-51 7-62 17-48 

Stockport . 1-94 11-62 7-36 16-89 

Hamley Bridge .. 1-89 9-07 7-73 1 6-45 

Kapunda. 2-13 11-26 9-03 19-67 

Freoling. 2-42 9-67 8-20 17-85 

Greenock _ 2-63 11-78 9-62 21-46 

Truro. 2-56 11-38 8-85 1 9-74 

Stockwell. 2-51 10-95 8-02 20-30 

Nuriootpa . 2-74 11-15 9-43 21-25 

Angaeton. 2-99 12-97 9-97 22-25 

Tanunda . 2-77 12-02 10-29 22-28 

Lyndoch . 3-14 12-45 10-24 23-01 

Adelaide Plains. 

Mallala. 1-74 8-79 7-91 16-88 

Roseworthy. 2-21 10-25 8-09 17-31 

Gawler. 2-28 11-92 9-05 19-21 

Two Wells. 1-68 7-33 7-87 16-36 

Virginia. 2-04 10-40 8-36 17 68 

Smithfield.; 2-10 11-98 8-23 17-30 

Salisbury. 2-92 11-36 8-97 18-57 

North Adelaide .. 3-06 16-44 11-21 21-49 

Adelaide . 2-61 13-82 10 14 21-04 

Brighton . 5-76 17-51 10-51 — 

Glenelg. 2-30 12-18 8-95 — 

Magill. 4-13 18-41 12-24 19*93 
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RAINFALL— continued. 


Station. 

For 

June, 

1917. 

To end 
J une, 
1917. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
June. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

i 1 i 

Adelaide Plains— continued. 
Glen Osmond ... 1 4-1,5 1 19*55 1 12-17 1 

25-26 

Mitcham . 

3-27 

15-23 

11-25 

23*47 

Belair. 

4-53 

— 

13-84 

28-64 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 

Teatree Gully.... 4.41 18-87 13-54 28 19 

Stirling West ... 8-56 34-34 21-61 46-70 

Uraidla . 7-64 35-36 20-64 41-35 

Clarendon . 4-30 19-77 15-69 33-67 

MorphettVale .. 3-59 14-09 10-85 23-32 

Noarlunga. 3-30 14-25 9-47 20 28 

Willunga. 4-37 17-82 12-05 25-98 

Aldinga . 3-36 140 4 9-54 20-34 

Normanville _ 2-69 12-26 9-85 20-65 

Yankalilla. 3-16 14-57 11-29 22-78 

Cape Jorvis. 3-00' J0-40 7-59 16-34 

Mount Ploasant . 4-42 15-39 12-15 26-87 

Blumberg . 5-53 19-35 13-25 29-38 

Gumeracha. 5-63 2304 14-45 33-30 j 

Lobe that . 5-28 14-23 15-87 35-38 

Woodside. 6-13 21-31 14-07 31-87 

Hahndorf. 5-41 18-59 15-40 35-45 

Naime. 4-56 1704 13-01 28-83 

Mount Barker ... 5-49 21-70 13-78 30-93 

Echunga . 5-28 21-42 15-27 32-83 

Macclesfield. 4-19 18-72 13-46 30-72 

Meadows. 5-41 2505 16-17 35-52 

Strathalbyn. 2-10 10-22 8-83 19-28 

Mubbay Flats and Valley. 

Wellington . 1-35 8-27 7 05 15-01 

Milang . 1-64 7-41 7-54 16-08 

Langhome’s Brdg 1-36 7-71 6-71 15-27 I 

Tailem Bend .... 1-58 10-10 6-42 — i 

Murray Bridge .. 1-14 6-39 6-66 14-32 i 

Callington . 1-70 8 0 4 7-21 15-65 j 

Mannum . 1-18 5-56 5-71 11-67 i 

Palmer. 2-44 7-93 609 15-60 

Sedan. 1-55 6-26 5-75 11-92 

Blancbetown .... 0-07 2-19 5 09 — 

Eudunda. 209 8-48 7-81 17-33 

Sutherlands. 1-19 408 4-71 10-71 

Morgan . 1-00 3-23 4-19 10-60 

Waikerio. 1-00 — — — 

Overland Comer. 0-88 4-89 5-33 11 42 

Renmark. 1-39 7-30 4-79 10-93 

Loxton. Ill 8-82 4-38 — 

West of Spenceb’s Gulf. 

Eucla. 1-33 6-99 5-56 10 13 

White Well. 1-68 6-87 4-29 9-67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 2-62 9-60 6-19 12-11 

Penong. 2-31 8-36 5-12 11-93 

Murat Bay. 1-62 7-28 4-81 — 

Smoky Bay ..... 2-78 8-11 — — 

Streaky Bay. 5-21 11-42 7-38 15-31 


For To end Av’ge. Av’ge. 
Station. Juno, June, to end Annual 

1917. 1917. June. Rainfall 


West of Spencbk’s Gulf— continued . 

Port EUiston .... 4-10 12-45 7-75 16 49 

Port Lincoln .... 4-60 12-33 9-23 19-88 

TumbyBay .... 1-95 7-63 7-24 15-00 

Carrow. 3-40 12-28 — — 

Cowell . 1-61 6-41 5-76 11-76 

Point Lowly. 1-64 6-88 5-35 12-21 

Cummins . 3-23 — — — 

Yobke’s Peninsula. 

Wallaroo. 2-11 8-49 7-14 14-05 

Kadina. 2-72 9-32 7-75 15-88 

Moonta . 1-92 9-75 7-72 15-22 

Green’s Plains... 2-05 8-62 7-35 15-73 

Maitland . 2-79 13-54 9-02 20-08 

Ardrossan . 200 8-51 6-71 13-89 

Port Victoria ... 1-86 10-46 7-53 15-21 

Curramulka. 2-74 12-17 8 48 18-50 

Minlaton . 4-27 13-40 8-23 17-41 

Stansbury . 2-70 13-04 7-90 17-06 

Warooka .. 344 13-05 8-06 17-71 

Yorketown . 3-64 1147 8-00 1747 

Edinburgh. 3-62 12-06 7-91 16-48 

South and South-East. 

CapeBorda. 446 12-15 12-09 25-09 

Kingacote . 3-01 11-37 8-76 18-96 

Penneshaw . 2-80 9-55 10-16 21-34 

Cape Willoughby.. 3-26 10-88 8-89 19-69 

Victor Harbor ... 2-75 13-00 10-13 22-18 

Port Elliot. 2-01 12-21 9-35 20-33 

Goolwa. 2-50 11-96 7-37 17-93 

Pinnaroo. 1-55 7-22 6-76 16-74 

Parilla . 1-54 7-19 — _ 

Lameroo . 1-39 7-58 7-14 16 55 

I’arrakie. 1-17 7-83 6-07 - 

Geranium . 147 9-50 5-91 — 

Peake. 1-98 10-16 7-13 _ 

Cooke’s Plains .. 1-88 10-29 6-68 U-74 

Moningio . 1-95 11-33 8-71 — 

Coon alpyri. 1-99 11-37 7-77 1749 

Coomandook .... 2-07 11-75 7-63 18-80 

Tintinara....... 241 11-00 8-16 18-78 

Keith. 1-93 10-59 7-96 — 

Bordertown. 1-36 11-10 8-62 19-76 

Wolseloy . 1-07 8-68 7-84 17-72 

Frances . 1-37 9-53 8-51 20-74 

Naracoorte . 1-90 11-18 10-04 22-60 

Penola. 2-50 12-74 10-75 26-78 

Lncindale . 2-54 11-52 10-18 23-32 

Kingston. 2-54 13-27 11-50 24-73 

Robe . 2-38 10-77 11-39 24-69 

Beachport. 2-28 12-52 13-02 27-61 

Milliccnt . 2-84 1341 13-76 29-25 

Mount Gambler . 2-74 14-04 14-13 32-00 

C. Nrthumberland 2-58 12-65 12-08 26-63 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 
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es of 
tings. 

Aug. 

Branch. 

i 

j 

j Report 
on 
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Dates of 
Meetings. 

July. | Aug 

Amy ton. 

i * 

_ 


FoieBt Range. 

j 

j 

| * 



Angaston . 

• 

— 

— 

Forster. 

t 

_ 

i 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 

* 

j 

— 

Frances . 

♦ 

_ 


Arden Vale & Wyacea 

. • 


— 

Freeling. 

* 

6 

2 

Arthurton. 

! * 

! - 

— 

! Gawler River. 

j 1000 

2 

6 

Balaklava. 

* 

i 

j 

— 

| Georgetown . 

* 

j 


Beaufort. 

1 * 

;- 

— 

! Geranium. 

j t 

t 28 

25 

Beetaloo Valley. 

j 996 

i ....... 

! 

— 

i Gladstone... 

* 



Belalie North. 

: 999 

28 

— 

! Glencoe . 

1021 2 



Berri. 

i t 

! 4 

1, 29 

Glencope .. 

m 

__ 


Blaekheath . 

1016 

j — 

4 

Goode.. 

* 



Blackwood. 

1016 

! 16 

20 

Green Patch. 

* 

_ 

: 

Blyth. 

| 999 


— 

Gumeracha. 

* 

_ 

! ' __ 

Bookpurnong East .. 




Halidon. 

in 15 

_ 


Booleroo Centre. 

1000 

— 


Hartley.. 

1018 

4 

i 29 

Borrika. 

1006 

— 



♦ 

1 


Bowhill. 

* 


_ 


* 



Brentwood. 

+ 

6 

— 

Hookina. 

* 

3,31 

28 

Brinkley. 

1016 


— 

Inman Valley . 

1021 



Bundaleer Springs .. 

996 

— 

— 

*Ironbank . 

$ 

_ 


Burra. 

* 

— 

— 

Julia. 

* 

_ 


Bute .. 

« 

— 

— 

Kadina . 

* 

_ 


Butler . 

1004-6 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo . 

1022 

14 

11 

Caltowie. 

a 

— 

— 

Kanmantoo. 

1021 

28 

26 

Canowie Belt. 

§ 

— 

— 

Keith. 

* 



Carrieton . 

996 

— 

— 

KiKi. 

1016 

... 


Carrow... 

♦ 

— 

— 

Kingscote. | 

* 

_ 


Cherry Gardens. 

1018 

3,31 

28 

Kingston-on* Murray. 

* 

_ j 

1 __ 

Clanfield. 

t 

— 

— 

Kongorong 

1023 

3, 31 

Oft 

Clare . 

* 

_ 

_ 

Koonihba 

1006 

3* 31 

28 

Clarendon. 

1018 

2, 30 

_ 

Koppio ... 

+ 

*3 

Claypan Bore. 

a 

_ 

_ 

Kvbybolite . 

* 

O 

Colton. 

m 

_ 

_ 

Lameroo 

* 


L 

Coomandook. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Laura. 

* 



Coomooroo. 

« 

— 

— 

Leighton. 

997 

2 j 

30 

Coonalpyn. 

a 

— 

— 

Lone Pine. 

1000 

10 1 

7 

Coonawarra. 

Coorabie. 

* 

* 

— 

— 

Longwood. 

Loxton . 

1021 

* 



Cradock. 

t 

— 

_ 

Lucindale 

• 



Crystal Brook . 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

Lyndoch . 

1003 

6 | 

2, 30 

Cummins . 

1004 

7 

4 

MacGillivray . 

1019 

1 


Cygnet River . 

t 

6 

2 

Maitland .. 

* 



Davenport . 

* 

— 

— 

Mallala . 

1003 

9 j 

13 

Dawson . 

* 

— 

— 

Mangalo .. 

* 



Denial Bay . 

a 

— 

— 

Mantung ... 

t 

6 

4 

Dowlingville . 

t 

— 

— 

Meadows South .... 

* 

j 


Edillilie . 

* 

— 

— 

Meningie ... .. 

* 

1 


Elbow Hill . 

1004 

— 

—— 

Milang ., f 

1020 

j 


Eurelia . 

♦ 

27 

_ 

Mi 1 linent, . 

1026-8 

1 

io ; 

14 




__ 
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on 
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Branch' 

Report 
on 
! Page 

1 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

July. 

Aug. 

July. 

Aug. 

Miltalie.. 

1005 

28 | 


Port Germein. 

* 



Mindarie. 

•e 

2 

6 

Port Pirie.. 

999 

28 

— 

Minlaton.. 

! *6 

— 

3,31 

Quom . 

• 

28 

— 

Minnipa .. 

1007 

7 

4 

Ramco . 

1013 

2, 30 

— 

Mintaro. 

99 


— 

Redhill .. ... 

t 

31 

28 

Mitchell.. 

§ 6 


— 

Renmark .. 

* 

— 

— 

Monarto South. 

1003 

— 

— 

Riverton . 

• 

— 

— 

Moonta. 

100 

— 

— 

Roberts and Verran.. 

* 

— 

— 

Moorlands. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Rosenthal. 

t 

1 4 

1 

Morohard.. 

• 

— , 

— 

Rosy Pine. 

1014 

— 

— 

Morgan. 

+ 1 

— 

— 

Saddle worth. 

* 

— 

— 

Morphett Vale. 

1021 

— 

— 

Salisbury. 

1001 

1 — 

— 

Mount Barker. 

102 

4 

1 

Salt Creek. 

1005 

— 

— 

Mount Bryan . 

« 

— 


Sandalwood. 

1028 


— 

Mount Bryan East .. 

* 

— 

— 

Sherlock . 

t 

_____ 

— 

Mount Compass .... 

t5 

— 

— 

Spalding . 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Gambier .... 

102 

— 

— 

Stockport. 

• 

— 

— 

Mount Hope.. 

* 

— 

— 

Strathalbyn.. 

1021 

3, 31 

28 

Mount Pleasant .... 

* 

— 

— 

Sutherlands ........ 


— 

— 

Mount Remarkable .. 

: f 

_ 

— 

Tantanoola . 

* 

7 

1 4 

Mundalla . 

! t 

11 

8 

Tarcowie . 

« 

— 

— 

Mundoora .. 

* 


_ 

Tatiara .. 

* 

7 

4 

Murray Bridge...... 

* 

_ 

_ 

Tintinarra. 

$ 



Mypolonga . 

t 

4 

1 

Two Wells . 

* 

— 

— 

Myponga . 

* 

— 

— 

CTraidlaandSuramert’n 

1021 

2 

6 

Myrla .-- 

* 

— 

— 

Waikerie . 

* 

27 

31 

McNamara Bore .... 

♦ 

_ 

— 

Warcowie... 

« 

— 

— 

Nantawarra ... 

* 


_ j 

Warrow ., T 

! * 

— 

__ 

Naracoorte .. 

1025 

_ 

_ 

Watervale.. 

1 1003 

— 

! — 

Narridy.. 

! iooo 

— 

— 

Wepowie . 

996 

28 

26 

Naming .. 

1 t 

— 

— 

Whyte- Yarcowie.... 

* 

—- 

i _ 

Notherton. 

• 


___ 

Wilkawatt ........ 

1015 

__ 

___ 

North Booborowie .. 

998 

— 

_ 

Willowie . 

996 

3,31 

— 

North Bundaleer .... 

* 

_ 

— 

W ilmington. . 

t 

— 

— • 

Northfleld.. 

1001 

3 

2 

Wirrabara. 

999 

— 

— 

Orroroo. .. 

• 

— 

— 

Wirrega . 

* 

— 

— 

parilla ............ 

« 

6 


Wollowa ... 

• 

— 

— 

parilla Well. 

« 

— , 

- — 

Woodleigh . 

* 

— 

— 

parrakie ... 

* . 



W oodsidfl.. 

• 

. 


paskeville.......... 

♦ 

_ 

... 

Wynarka. 

1016 J 

— 

— 

penola .. 

t 

_ 

_ 

Yabmana .. 

§ 

— 

— 

penong ............ 

1006 

14 

11 

Yacka . 

999 

—- 

— 

petina . 

• 

_ 

_ 

Yadnarie .. 

1006 

— 

— 

Pine Forest ........ 

• 

— 

_ 

Yallunda .. 

* 

— i 

— 

Pinnaroo .. T . t 

1007 



Yaninee .. 

e 

_ 

. 

Pompoota. 

1009-15 

_ 

— 

Yeelanna ... i 

♦ 

1 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

* 

— 

— 

YongalaVale . 


2,27 

31 

Port Elliot ... 

1021 

21 

IS 

Yorketown . 

* 

~ 

“ 


•No report received during the month of June. + Formal report only received. 

t Hrtd over until next month. \ In recess until termination of war. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Date of Meeting—July 11th and August 8th, 1817. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bunau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


MEMORANDA FOR THE MONTH. 

Congress. —The Twenty-eighth Annual Congress will take place in the Osborne 
Hall, Gouger Street, Adelaide, on Monday, September 10th, Tuesday, 11th, and 
Wednesday, 12th. A large number of subjects was suggested by Branches, and 
the agenda is now being considered, due regard being given the suggestions of 
Branches. 

Branches’ Annual Meeting.- —Owing to the necessity for economising space, 
the reports prepared by Hon. Secretaries of Branches will not be published in the 
Journal in any blit exceptional circumstances, and when no fttiier business has been 
transacted at the meeting, it will be recorded in the index to reports as 41 formal. ’ 9 
Nevertheless Hon. Secretaries should not neglect to forward a copy of the annual 
report to the Secretary of the Advisory Board. 

Membership. —The third of the members on the roll, viz., those who have at¬ 
tended the fewest meetings, should retire at the end of the year. Any or all of 
these are eligible for re-election should the Branch be disposed to recommend their 
reappointment. 


FARM COMPETITIONS. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FRIZES AT NARACOORTE. 

At the monthly meeting of the Naracoorte Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, 
held on May 12th, the Farm Competitions Committee presented its first annual re¬ 
port. It was mentioned that there had been 22 entries in the series of competi¬ 
tions held during the year, and as a result of the 12 months ’ experience, the com¬ 
mittee made several suggestions, the adoption of which it was thought, would be 
beneficial. 

The distribution of prizes to the successful competitors was entrusted to Mr. 
W. II. Smith, formerly Hon. Socretaiy to the Branch, and to whose energy the 
inauguration of the competition was due. In presenting the prizes, Mr. Smith said 
he believed such competitions would lead to improved methods of farming, which 
in turn would mean an increased production, and a consequent benefit to the town, 
the district, and the State. 

The awards were as follows:—Best-kept farm, over 500 acres—First, Mr. J. M. 
Wray; second, Mr. R. A. Miles. Best-kept farm, under 500 acres—First, Mr. T. 
Waugh; second, Mr. Scholz. Best crop of wheat—First Mr. A. Bradley; second, 
Mr. R* A. Miles. Fallow—First, Mr. W. Loller; second, Mr. Schinckel. Crop of 
oats—First Mr. R. A. Miles; second, Messrs. D. Kay and Miles. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD) 

CARBIETON (Average annual rainfall, 12.22in.), 

May 31st. 

Tl®® PiiaOTino. —Mr. F. Kaerger contributed a short paper on this subject, in 
the course of which he mentioned that ploughing several deep furrows has been 
fhund more successful as a preparation for planting trees than digging holes. To 
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secure a quick germination of wattle seed, ho advised soaking them in boiling 
water and leaving in a warm place for 24 hours. After that, if sown in a well- 
worked furrow, the plants should be up in 10 or 14 days. He recommended that 
wattle seed should be gathered about the end of December. In the discussion 
which followed, it was agreed that ploughing the ground was better than digging 
holes for the trees.—A discussion took place on the mice plague. The Chairman 
recommended placing all seed wheat and horse feed, such as grain and chaff, on a 
mice-proof stand, made by placing short posts in the ground, with kerosine tins 
with the tops cut out inverted over the posts. 

WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

June 2nd.—Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. F. Orrock) read the annual re¬ 
port, which was followed by the election of officers. * 1 More Production ’ ’ was the 
subject of a paper contributed by Mr. J. Burris. He advised members to economise 
in men, but to spend on machinery and horses wherever possible. Heeding should 
be commenced when the ground was moist, preforabiy after a nice rain, and the 
grain drilled in to a depth of 2in. or 3in.- While mice were so troublesome it was a 
good plan to drag a chain or a set of harrows after the drill, thus saving an extra 
team of horses. It was not advisable to sow too thickly on fruitful soil, as besides 
being wasteful, it was* injurious to the crop. Should the soil be too wet, too dry, 
or mice prevalent in the fields, then one could sow more seed to allow for some seeds 
not germinating.. Another factor to be considered was to see that the wheat was 
graded and picked, which would materially increase the yield at harvest time. He 
favored land dressed with super, at the rate of 801bs. to lOOlbs. per acre. 

WILLOW IE, June 8th.— Irrigation —A short paper under this heading was con¬ 
tributed by Mr. W. B. Bull, who referred to the importance of irrigating where 
intense culture was practised. He mentioned the success which had attended water 
conservation and reticulation schemes, not only in modern times, but in ancient 
days. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, I8in. to 19in.). 

June 4th.—Present: nine members and three visitors. 

How to Make Farm Life Attractive. —One of the chief attractions of farm 
life, said Mr. W. Pearce, in dealing with this subject, is to have the animals on 
the farm as near perfection as possible. The time spent in caring for and study¬ 
ing the animals would repay in many ways. Any improvement of the farm, such 
as a well laid out stable, good sheds, &e., all tended to make the surroundings more 
congenial. Mr. Burton considered that fruit trees and^ flowers were necessary. 
Mr. Berry thought that social life on the farm was also essential. The majority 
of members favored the use of the oil engine for chaffcutting, owing to the high 
price of petrol. Mr. Berry spoke of the prevalence of weevil in wheat. 

Handling Steers. —Mr. D. Boehm read a paper on this subject. The first 
requirement was a good strong post-and-rail fence. A good plan to catch the 
steer was to drive him up on the offside of an old worker and then yoke them 
together. It was unwise to keep the young steer bowed for too long a time, as 
that tended to make the neck sore. The animal should not be illtreated, or it 
would cause a good deal of trouble. Messrs. Clogg and Cox thought for rough 
work steers were equal to horses. 

BUNDALEER SPRINGS. 

May 30th.—Present: eight members and four visitors. 

Poultry on the Farm. —Mr. 8. H. Ellis contributed a paper on this subject. 
He advocated the keeping of only fowls of a good type, and favored White Leg¬ 
horns with a few Black Orpingtons to do the rearing of chickens. By the outlay 
of extra capital in the first place on a breeding pen of some well-tried variety of 
White - Leghorn laying strain, and by hatching in the spring months, the pullets 
would begin to lay in* February, and continue for 12 months without moulting. 
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Warm quarters for winter were recommended, and the studying; at all times of the 
comfort and convenience of the birds. Dust baths were essential, and disinfecting 
houses and spraying to eradicate tick and poultry mites were equally necessary. 
Perches should be low, and all of the same height (18in. to 2ft. being high enough), 
made of 2in. x lin. timber fixed on 2in. x 2in. jar rah uprights. The low perch 
saved quarrelling over high positions at night, and was better for the fowls when 
flying off in the morning. In the matter of sickness in poultry, unless tho bird be 
specially valuable tho best plan was to resort to heroic measures and introduce the 
axe to tho sickly one, afterwards cremating or burying deeply. Feeding grain in 
the morning in good clean scratching litter and mash at night in troughs was re¬ 
commended, with plenty of chaffed green feed in the latter. Plenty of clean water, 
well shaded from the heat in summer should be supplied at all times, and drinking 
vessels scoured and disinfected regularly. Nests should be low and dark, and se¬ 
cluded to prevent egg-eating. A cockerel of 12 months and six to nine hens, two 
sears old, should form the breeding stock, selected for vigor and health. In order 
to distinguish cockerels from pullets they should be kept in a yard bv themselves. 
It was not wise to keep hens after the third year. They should then make room for 
younger stock. A discussion followed, iii which Mr. Giles stated that in view of the 
mischief which fowls caused in stable mangers, and on harness and machinery, he 
preferred keeping them confined to a yard about 50yds. square. He favored Black 
Orpingtons as a. general purpose bird, and advocated keeping roosters separate from 
laying liens, as infertile eggs were best for market purposes, Mr. O ’Dea favorer! 
keeping a good strain of White Leghorns, which he found were no worse for flying 
into mischief than crossbred fowls were. The subject of fattening was raised by 
Mr. J. Travers, and it was considered best to keep the fowls so to be treated in a 
small yard and fed liberally on fattening foods. 

LEIGHTON (Average annual rainfall, lflin. to 17in.). 

May 3rd.—Present: 11 members. 

Forestry. —This subject was dealt with in the following paper by Mr. Tim. 
Hogan. The subject of tree planting, lie said, deserved consideration, whether it 
be for the beautification of parks, or streets, or private properties, or for shelter 
for stock and people, and the supply of woods for generations to come, and Nature's 
requirements for atmospheric conditions. It therefore places every man or woman, 
especially farmers and others living on large areas of land, under an obligation 
to plant trees, instead of, as was the general rule throughout the world, destroying 
timber, and not planting to replace the wastage caused. Taking their own local 
district, they were situated in one of the most fertile localities in the State, which 
had been left by Nature almost devoid of timber; therefore their motto should be 
to plant, and plant unsparingly, especially breaks for shelter from the cold winds 
of winter and the hot sun of summer, for stock, and for future generations of 
fanners of the district for the supply of timber, the natural supply of which every 
year was being not only diminished, but also the quality was getting worse. If 
every farmer were to lay out to plant with trees at least one acre of every hundred 
be possessed, not necessarily at once, they would confer a great benefit on the 
country. The variety of trees depended to a great extent on the nature of the soil; 
but for an all-round useful as well as ornamental tree, the sugar gum took a 
power of beating, as well as being a quick grower in nearly all classes of soil. The 
red gum was perhaps the most valuable tree, but required a better class of soil; but 
wherever it could be planted it should be. Pines also did well in some soils, es¬ 
pecially slaty, limestone country, and were a very nice ornamental tree for planting 
around the homestead. In conclusion, never knock off the planting until there was 
a good solid fence around the plantation, as the trees could not grow if they were 
being continually knocked about by stock. A good discussion followed. 


MINTARO. 

May 5th. 

Seeding. —Mr. A. L. Sandow prepared a paper in which he said:—‘ ‘In the first 
placo I would recommend most careful attention to the implements used for seed 
time. The drill should be well overhauled, any cogs showing the worse for wear 
should be replaced. A little addition I would suggest for a farmer to add to his 
drill is a piece of Jin. or fin. rod of iron running from the ends of one pole across 
to the other. More particularly this applies to either a four or five horse drill. 
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With a rod running across the ends if a pole strikes a post it brings the strain on 
both poles, and saves a breakage. When turning the drill at the end of the pad¬ 
dock from which you are filling, do not turn the drill right around on the mark 
for starting, but stop half-way, or the nearest possible position to the manure and 
seed. Then the cultivator should have the most careful attention. Every tine should 
be perfectly true, the frame of the implement should be free from any strain, and 
the shares should be so running as to give plenty of lap to ensure killing every weed. 
A good set or two of light harrows should always be at hand; they should not be 
too heavy in the event of harrowing after the drill. Another thing which should 
be attended to is the harness. The preparation of the seed wheat is of most im¬ 
portance. In this particular season the first problem is to protect the seed from 
mice. A very good plan for one is to put the wheat on the trolly or wagon and put 
pieces of tin around the wheels. Another common practice is to make a stand on 
about half a dozen posts in the ground with a petrol tin put over the top of each. 
This also proves very satisfactory. The seed should l>e thoroughly cleaned or 
graded. If any foreign small seeds are in the wheat, and a winnower is used for 
cleaning, a drake screen should be added. The wheat should not be pickled more 
than 30 hours before being sown, preferably using formalin, this being the least 
injurious to the germination of the plant, and also very convenient for applying the 
liquid. If the soil is carefully and intelligently prepared, even with a very small 
rainfall good results may be obtained. This was evidenced on many farms in this 
district in 1914, when we had the smallest rainfall on record. I would insist on 
early fallowing, particularly where there is much stubble or rubbish to be ploughed 
under. Burn the stubble off a paddock which you intend fallowing, and cultivate 
it early in March, perhaps after a summer rain. This will hold the moisture, and 
will work freely late in the season, otherwise it may be too hard to plough. After 
ploughing the land ordinarily it should be allowed to remain untouched for a few 
weeks to allow* the rain, sun, and air to act on it before harrowing. When the land 
is harrowed directly behind the ploughs the ground becomes too sour. The result 
is that the harrows work the land into such a condition that it is impossible to get 
it back to a nice tilth. Avoid harrowing the very red ground. Its tendency is 
always to run together too much. About October and November in this district 
the cultivator should be put through tne fallow at a depth not exceeding 3in., and 
great care should be taken to cut all the weeds. After this until seed time the 
sheep should be allowed frequently to run over the fallow paddocks to keep down 
any weeds that may appear. After every summer rain mako it a habit to run the 
sheep over the fallow. A fair-sizod flock of sheep running over fallow after rain 
is almost like a very light set of harrows shifting the surface, at the same time 
compressing the subsoil and thus creating a good seedbed. ’ ’ 


NORTH BOOBOROWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.35in,). 

May 9 tli,— P r ese nt; five members. 

Fly-Blown Sheep. —Mr. W. E. Haimaford introduced this subject. It was 
noted how, of late years, the flies had become very much worse, and whereas for¬ 
merly they confined their attentions to wounds, blood, Ac., on sheep, now they 
struck healthy sheep and the unboiled wool on any part of the body. All the 
authorities quoted conceded the fact that no treatment gave more than temporary 
immunity from the flies. The most thorough dipping oniy ensured protection from 
blowing for a few weeks, as also did crutelling, it was allowed that the only 
means of combating the trouble was constant attention to the sheep, and immediate 
treatment of the sheep when blown, and of those likely to be blown, at times when 
flies were particularly bad. The treatment recommended was to subject the 
affected parts on those likely to become blown to a very strong jet of sheep dip, 
it being necessary to use the powder dip, to keep it well stirred, and by means of 
an engine or other adequate power to maintain a sufficiently high pressure to ensure 
the powder being carried right through the wool into the skin. The above treat¬ 
ment had several advantages over dipping. A large number of sheep could be 
treated in a very short time. A light portable plant could be taken from place 
to place, and the sheep treated out in the paddock, anywhere a yard was available, 
obviating the necessity for driving sheep to a dip. While dipping was not always 
safe under certain conditions of weather, no harm could be done by the strong jet 
unless the sheep were heated. 
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POET PIRIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.21in.). 

May 5th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Cubing Bacon. —A paper dealing with this question was contributed by Mr. H. 
Johns. He said pigs should be killed preferably at a weight of about 1301bs. The 
animal should be killed on a cold night, if possible, as that gave the meat a chance 
to set firmly. After cutting up the two sides and hams, they should be put in a 
cool place and sprinkled with pure salt; that would remove all bloodstains. To 
prepare the mixture for curing, 61bs. salt, 31bs. brown sugar, jib. pepper, $lb. 
saltpetre, and £lb. soda were necessary. The mixture should be well rubbed into 
the meat. After running the blade of a long knife between the rind and the bone 
on the inside of the hams, the salt could be pushed down with the aid of a 
stick. The dressing should be applied every other night for a fortnight to the 
sides, and three weeks for the hams. After being taken out they should be hung up to 
dry. Mr. Johns expressed his willingness to demonstrate to any of the members. 


WIRRABAEA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91 in.). 

May 26th.—Present: 18 members. 

Stump-Jump Ploughs. —Mr. W. Bowman, in a short paper on this subject, 
expressed the opinion that the plough with steel plate shares side on was the best 
class of implement, because one could cover twice the quantity of ground, and 
the shares seldom broke. Another point was that the point cut to the same depth 
as the wing, making a good level seedbed. That type of share enabled* one to 
plough much harder ground, as it prevented the machine from sliding out behind. 
Every single-action plough should have the point of the share directly under the 
hinge; that would enable it to jump freely. A plough of that type would keep 
in the ground with a much lighter draft, because of the weight of the machine. 
The top pipe and spindle hinge was preferred, because it did not allow the foot 
to wobble. Buch was not the case in older styles. A moveable draft head and 
lever was more easy to manipulate than one that had to be altered by unscrewing 
bolts. A good discussion followed. 


YACKA. 

June 13th.—Present: 16 members. 

Thk Farm Garden. —Mr. Forrester contributed a paper on this subject. Pre¬ 
paration should now be made in the manner of digging holes, &c. f for the planting 
of fruit trees, he said. There was hardly a locality in the State in which some 
class of fruit could not be grown. Almonds would thrive almost anywhere, and 
needed very little attention. The fig tree w T as a reliable growler, and one of the 
best jams was marie from its fruit. A vine or two planted around the house 
would produce a crop, especially if trained on a trellis. There was nothing which 
added more beauty or greater pleasure to the home than did a garden of fruit 
trees, and, circling outside of that, an avenue of gums and pines. Good dis¬ 
cussion followed. 

BELALIE NORTH, June 2nd.—Discussion took place on the Width of Tires 
Act. Members agreed that a lighter load did .more damage to roads in winter than 
heavier loads in summer. Mr. Gullidge reported having harrowed portion of a pad- 
dock after rain at the time of last haymaking. Wheat sown on that during the 
present season came away much more quickly than that on the portion not so 
treated. Mr. O ’Leary advised frequent harrowings, using this implement even 
after the wheat was up. 

BLYTII, May.—Mr. W. O. Fame introduced a discussion on the mice plague. 
He Baid the problem was very serious. Discussion followed, in which Mr. McEwin 
advised rowing at the time in preference to delaying seeding, as the mice generally 
did more damage in the latter part of the season. 

BLYTH, June 2nd.—A discussion on the necessity for increasing the acreage of 
wheat production was initiated by Mr. J. B. Turner. He read extracts which 
pointed out how imperative it was that farmers should produce as much wheat as 
possible to help to meet the heavy taxation which would be inevitable as a result 
of the war. An interesting discussion followed, in the course of which Mr. Buzaeott 
and Mr. A. L. McEwin emphasized, the need for increasing production. 
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BOOLEBOO CENTRE, June 1st.—Mr. Whiblev opened a discussion on the 
wheat best suited for this district. He spoke in favor of Federation. Mr. 
Nottle, sen., thought that Federation might, in time, run itself out and deteriorate. 
After a lengthy discussion members were unanimous that Federation was the best 
class of wheat for that district. 

NARRIDY, June 9th.— Mick Plague. —It was reported that from 30 to 40 horses 
had died. Mr. Loxton (veterinary surgeon) who had visited the district, attributed 
the loss of horses to the j>rova lence of mice in haystacks. Several farmers were 
unable to start seeding. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT) 

GAWLER RIVER (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

June 4th.—Present: seven members. 

Sheep. —Mr. W. J. Hawkins delivered an address on the breeding ewe, her breed, 
care, and management. After dealing with the most suitable breed of sheep for 
the farmer, he mentioned that ho began shearing at the end of August, as he had 
found that whilst several sheep may be lost whilst they were in the wool, this risk 
was not entailed after they had been shorn. He would put the rams with the 
ewes at the end of November. Two months previously they should have been 
provided with exercise by being put in a fallow paddock to run off surplus fat. 
The flock should be yarded once or twice a week from the middle of December, 
and the ewes breeched at the beginning of May. The flock should be inspected 
twice daily when lambing commenced, the ewes and lambs being drafted as they 
came. The lambs at the end of a fortnight were ready for tailing. It was ad¬ 
visable to change paddocks as often as possible, and lambs marketed should be 
even in type. 

The Breeding Ewe. —A short address on this subject was given by Mr. W. J. 
Dawkins. He thought the breed best suited for farmers was the Border Leicester 
half-breed ewe mated with a Dorset Horn ram, as the lambs matured very quickly. 
He was in favor of early shearing, beginning at the end of August. Annual 
dippiug of sheep should be made compulsory, as it checked the damage caused by 
the blowfly. The rams should be put with the ewes towards the end of November, 
having previously had a couple of months’ exercise in a fallow paddock to run 
off surplus fat. May was a good time to brcceh the ewes and keep them clean. The 
flock should be watched closely at. lambing time, and the ewes and lambs draughted 
as they came. If a ewe lost a lamb it was well to lot another lamb give relief to 
her. When a fortnight old the lambs would be fit for marking. They should be 
changed as often as possible into different paddocks until ready for market, when 
they should be picked out in even lots. 


LONE PINE. 

June 5th.—Present: 25 members and four visitors. 

Management op the Orchard. —In laying out an orchard the first consideration 
was the soil, said Mr, J. B. Hoffman in a paper on that subject. The soil in that 
district was more suitable for apricots and plums, although there were parts where 
apples and peaches would do well. Apples and peaches require a darker and more 
loamy soil to produce good fruit and good crops. An orchard should be well 
ploughed, well scarified, and well weeded. When planting trees the holes should 
be dug at least 15in. square, and 1ft. deep. A tree should never be planted deeper 
than it grew in the nursery. Trees should not be closer than 20ft. by 20ft., if 
closer it was difficult to work the land. Apricots should be grafted on apricot or 
peach stock, peaches on peach or almond, plums on plum, peach, apricot, or almond; 
on almond stock, only certain kinds of plums would do. Apricots and peach trees 
should be pruned every year. After having been shaped a plum tree required very 
little pruning. Summer pruning helped in setting fruit buds, and would spare 
time in winter. Summer pruning should be done as soon as the fruit was pidked. 
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Winter pruning could be started as soon as the leaves had dropped. Sound trees 
and clean fruit could be obtained by making use of the spray pump. Spraying 
should be done just before the buds opened. In using bluestone and lime, or Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, care should be taken not to make it too strong, as it would burn the 
fruit buds. If old apricot and peach trees were cut right back in the old wood 
they would produce young, healthy wood, and in a few years bear fruit again. 
When planting fruit trees a little bonedust added would help the tree along. If 
an old fruit garden did not bear too well some stable or artificial manure should 
be used, stable manure being by far the best. A general discussion followed the 
reading of the paper, in which Messrs. D. Lehmann, R. Neldner, and J. E. Minze 
took part. 


NORTH FI ELD (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

June 5th.—Present: 10 members. 

Erecting a Stable. —This was the title of a paper given by Mr. W. J. Dali. In 
all cases where possible he would erect the stables facing the east, he said, pre¬ 
ferably with stone walls and a thatched roof. That would be warm in winter and 
cool in summer. Although there was a danger of fire with the thatched roof, it 
was not so great as was the case where the stables were roofed with loose straw. 
The chaff shed should lx* situated in the centre of the stable, and allowance made 
for a passage way between tho manger, to facilitate feeding. The floor should be 
paved with wood or bricks, stones being too slippery and hard. Tf the trough was 
in the stable yard, the horses would spoil the water. Conveniences for harness 
were made on the partition posts of the manger. An open stable was more healthy, 
and he preferred the horses tied up. In discussion all members favored the brick 
floor. Messrs. Chardon, Neely, and Chandler spoke, and expressed a preference 
for the stable with a loft. Mr. Neely thought the horses should be left loose, and 
he did not like the open style of building. Messrs. J. Eisle, Goldney, Warden, 
Sandereock, Cowle, and Kelley each took part in the discussion which followed. 


SALISBURY (Average annual rainfall, 18.57in.). 

June 5th.—Present: six members 

The Care of Vehicles. —In presenting a paper on this subject, Mr. F. W. 
Sayers said :—In the first place, wo need sheds or buildings to suitably accommo¬ 
date all our working plant. Have all things possible under cover, ami not need¬ 
lessly exposed to the weather. The most i bused vehicles are the wagon and the 
tip dray. Perhaps this is owing to their being so heavy and awkward to place 
under cover. The life of these vehicles can be lengthened materially by apply¬ 
ing oil, or paint, or both, to preserve the wood, and if a screw wrench be applied 
to the nuts a little more frequently than is usual, the wear and tear would be 
lessened. When anyone is in want of a new wagon (the same thing applies to 
any other vehicle), it is a good plan to go to a good reliable builder and have it 
built to order. By doing this one is assured of securing a much better article, 
and one most suitable for the work. Stipulate, above all things, well-seasoned 
timber only to be used. The whole secret lies in the timber that is used. Good 
well-seasoned timber costs considerably more, but we should not take too much 
exception to it (within reason, of course). The builder has to allow for interest 
on his outlay, and rent for storage. Timber for this purpose needs to be stored 
for a number of years, and 1 am of the opinion that the builder of a good reliable 
article deserves all he gets. As an instance, we might pay anything from £10 to 
£20 for a spring dray, but we must not overlook the fact that there is a vast dif¬ 
ference in the materials used. Then, again, we must expect to pay for good work¬ 
manship. We learn by experience that the cheaper article is more likely to need 
repairs. We desire to secure something that will last for a number of years, and 
to consider not only the cost of repairs, but the loss of time in going to the builder 
and blacksmith. It is my intention to deal mostly with the wheels, because I con¬ 
tend that they are the principal wearing parts on any vehicle. I would recom¬ 
mend the application of at least two coats of oil on the wheels before they are 
painted or varnished, whichever the case migjit be. After being in use for a year, 
or perhaps two, the tyres may need cutting and shutting. In treating the wheels, 
instead of merely cutting and shutting the tyres, the boxes should be removed from 
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the naves, in order that the ends of the spokes may come down as far as possible. 
Each spoke should be wedged at the rim to secure the proper size, in order that 
they each may have an equal bearing. The operation involves increased outlay, 
but it makes a much better wheel. Work of that character should always be done 
in the hottest weather, when the wood is well shrunk. When this matter has been 
attended to, choose dry weather, preferably hot, place your vehicle under cover, 
if possible in an enclosed building, thus avoiding dust. See that all dirt is re¬ 
moved and all roughness taken off with glasspaper and elbow grease—more of the 
latter than the former. Secure only sufficient fresh raw linseed oil for present 
requirements. If the wheels are light in weight, take them off the axles and put 
them on a wheel horse, or a piece of inch pipe through a post is just as effective. 
If heavy wheels, it is as well to block up the axles, so that they can be turned 
around with ease. Having the wheels ready, and some oil in a receptacle similar 
to a billycan, a firepot is required to keep the oil hot; but avoid, above all things, 
allowing it to boil. The idea in warming the oil is to make it as thin as possible, 
to penetrate well into the w T ood at the joints. If allowed to boil, it becomes stiff 
like varnish, and is not nearly so effective. The same thing applies to stale oil— 
that is, oil that has been exposed to the air. Apply the oil as quickly as possible 
to the spokes around the naves and felloes. Allow it to stand at least one day, 
then wipe off any surplus oil with a dry rag, if the wheel is a painted one. If 
varnished, it is as w r ell to use a rag dipped in turps, in order not to weaken the 
varnish when applied. It is always a good plan to paint or varnish after oiling, 
insuring that no oil escapes. If this plan is resorted to at intervals of every few 
years, tyres should never need cutting and shutting. There w T ill be a saving in ex¬ 
pense, and the possession of a much more solid and reliable wheel. Another good 
well-known method is to place hot oil in a trough, in size according to the radius 
of the wheel. For small wheels a short piece of ordinary guttering, w r ith both ends 
blocked, is a simple method of making a trough. When the felloes are deep and 
wide, a much larger one is necessary. The trough, with sufficient oil to cover the 
felloes, should be placed under the wheel. The wheel should be revolved, at first 
quickly, then slowly. This is to facilitate evenness of swelling or tightening at 
the joints. The spokes around the naves can be done with a brush. Although the 
latter method is perhaps the best, it is not nearly so economical as the first men¬ 
tioned. If applied with a brush less oil is required, and is almost, if not quite, as 
effective. When using oil, a little applied with rag or brush to shovel handles, 
fork handles, and the like will not only prevent them from splitting and cracking, 
but will be made much nicer for handling. In painting a wagon, 1 would suggest 
mixing your own color. All that is needed for the purpose is white lead, raw or 
boiled oil, a little dryers or some substitute. The desired color can bo obtained 
by adding golden ochre, umber, and sienna, all three in oil, or any other stainings 
to suit. The mixture will need straining through a piece of hessian. Stir the 
ingredients well together. l)o not apply either too thickly or too thinly. Do not 
put too much on at one time. A little turps may be added, but use it sparingly. 
Turps allows the paint to work freer, but if too much is added there is a tendency 
to make it weak. There are several good brands of ready mixed paints on the 
market at the present time, but in mixing your own you know you have the 
genuine article, and will, in a good many instances, be more lasting. This does 
not apply to buggies, motor cars, or light spring drays. These being used for a 
much different jnirpose, we are apt to study appearance more than durability. 
Ready mixed carriage colors can be purchased, so finely and well ground, that It 
pays to use them. For the first coat mix your own with white lead, dry vege¬ 
table black, raw oil, and plenty of dryers and turps. Apply one or more coats 
of the desired finishing color that has been ground in goldsize. Thin out with 
turps, just thin enough to cover. The idea is to form a hard shell for the appli¬ 
cation of the varnish. If you can use a lining brush, a few lines make an im¬ 
provement, and finally varnish one coat. It is a mistake to apply more, unless, 

of course, by a tradesman, because you are apt to get too much on, and the result 
may be blisters. After allowing to stand a few days, get a bucket of rain water 
and a good chamois leather, and wash well before being used. This is a point 
well worth noting. By washing with clean water, and drying with a chamois, the 
varnish is hardened, and the dust, off the road falls off Instead of sticking, as is 
very often the case. Never wash a vehicle unless you dry off well with a chamois, 
and never allow mud or dirt to remain on too long. Use plenty Of water. 

I have always found that the more you wash varnish that ie exposed to the 
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weather the longer and better it will keep its shine. "Varnished wood should be 
jubbed flat or dead before applying varnish. This is easily accomplished by 
rubbing down with ground pumice on a piece of an old felt hat dipped in water. 
This will remove all grease, &c., and takes off any shine, and prevents to a very 
large extent the varnish from running. Exercise the greatest care in not applying 
too much. Use only the best of materials. It pays. 

LYNDOCH, May 31st.—A paper dealing with the question of noxious weeds was 
contributed by Mr. W. Burge, who dealt with various useless weeds found in the 
State, and emphasized the necessity for stricter enforcement of legislation dealing 
with this matter. Members generally agreed with the opinions expressed by the 
writer of the paper. 

MALLALA, June 4th.— Bulk Handling of Wheat. —Mr. A. V. Nairn initiated 
a discussion on this question. 

WATER VALE, June 9th.— Mice Plague. —This subject was discussed by mem¬ 
bers, who thought much loss could be saved if good stacking accommodation were 
provided at stations. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, l;).22in.). 

June 2nd.—Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Fallowing. —Mr. Hartley Cadd, in a paper under this heading, said with the 
heavier type of land fallowing should be started immediately seeding was finished, 
the land being ploughed to a depth of at least 4in. As soon as the ploughing was 
finished the land should be cross-harrowed with fairly heavy, well-sharpened har¬ 
rows twice. When the weeds showed up nicely a cultivator or skim plough should 
be put on; if the latter were used the mouldboards should be removed. The culti¬ 
vator, or plough should be put to the full depth of the ploughing. Later, when 
the ground showed signs of crusting the harrow’s should again be put on. If good 
spring rains w r ere experienced a second crop of weeds would present themselves. 
These should be cut off lightly with a skim plough with the mouldboards removed, 
care being taken not. to do the work when the ground was dry. Again, if the 
surface caked the harrows should be put on. The result aimed at in fallowing was 
conservation of moisture and germination of weed seeds. If the job were pro¬ 
perly done both ends were gained. Care should at all times be taken not to work 
the land when it was at all boggy, or when dry. It was difficult to fallow sandy 
land without causing it to drift, thereby spoiling the land itself as well as the 
fences, roads, &c. Grass and stubble should not be burnt off, but as much as pos¬ 
sible should be ploughed in. To do that properly a disk plough was necessary. 
The fallow land should not be touched until the weeds had grown up well, when it 
should be lightly ploughed, but even then only when the land was nice and moist. 
Nothing more should bo done, and sheep should be put on as little as possible. 
With that land care must be taken never to work it when at all on the dry side. 
Mr. A. B. Ferguson agreed that fallowing should be commenced immediately after 
seeding, but did not favor keeping the sheep off fallowed sand. If the ground were 
ploughed when in a very wet state, sheep would pack it down. He vrould fallow 
just sufficiently deep to cut the weeds and turn them over, and preferred the spring 
tooth cultivator, or the skim plough with the mouldboard removed to work the 
fallow. The harrows constituted one of the most profitable implements on the 
farm when used at the right time. The scraper should be used by every plough¬ 
man. Mr. W. B. Stacey preferred the potato mouldboard rather than no mould- 
board for working the fallow. Mr. H. J. Cadd suggested sowing peas or oats for 
feed on fallowed sandhills. If the sandhills were not cultivated after being fal¬ 
lowed it would be a much wiser plan to leave them undisturbed. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BUTLER (Average annual rainfall, 16.61in.). 

.Tune 4th.—Present: 12 members and six visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —Mr. R. W. Phillis opened a discussion on tree planting. 
He thought sugar gums were best suited for the district. Mr. R. Barr was in 
favor of fruit trees, as besides affording shelter for stock, they could be turned 
to household uses, but should be fenced off to keep stock from destroying them. 
Mr. S. Bawden said it was not convenient for every farmer to fence trees owing 
to the high cost of materials. Mr. A. Hughes had planted gum trees in the corner 
of paddocks which he thought solved the fencing problem. Mr. G. W. Bray also 
had good results from gum trees. Mr. J. Owen had grown many varieties of trees 
from seed, including sugar and blue gums, pepper, &c. The best method was to 
get some old jam tins with the bottoms out, and stand them together on an old 
sheet of iron in order to prevent the roots from entering the ground. Then sift 
soil over the tins until they were well covered, drop three or four seeds into each 
tin, and sprinkle a little move soil over them. Sow the seeds in February, and to 
protect the young plants from hot winds and sun it was well to shelter them with 
old pieces of bagging to act as a breakwind. When the second pair of leaves ap¬ 
peared thin the young plants out, leaving only one in each tin, either the strongest 
or most central. The best time for planting out was June or July. The land 
should be well grubbed, and the exact site of each tree loosened with a pick, 
then place the tree in the ground without removing the tin. 

Discussion oif Fallowing. —Mr. D. B. Butler said it would pay to put less 
crop in rather than miss the opportunity to commence early fallowing. He favored 
the share plough, as it took more stumps from the land. Mr. A. H. PfitzneT spoke 
in favor of the disk implement. He contended that most of the inferior work done 
by the disk plough was due to neglect on the part of the ploughman. Mr, A. 
Hughes believed in early fallowing, but did not advise deep ploughing. Mr. G. W. 
Bray said in wet seasons he would fallow to a depth of .Him, and work back in Sep¬ 
tember, late fallow should be ploughed shallower. Mr. C. Z. Jericho favored seed¬ 
ing in June and fallowing during July and August) doing all one could to keep 
the land free of stumps and stones. 

CUMMINS. 

June 2nd. 

Poultry. —Mr. W. Blucher contributed a paper on this subject, in the course of 
which he stated that eggs at 6d, per dozen were more profitable than butter at Is. 
per lb. Each farm should carry 150 head of poultry of pure breed. He then 
gave a few points dealing with the question of breeding, and advised hatching 
chickens between July and the middle of October. As there was only a small 
market for table poultry in that district he advised paying attention to the laying 
strains of fowls, suggesting the Leghorns and Minorcas as suitable breeds. 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

June 2nd.—Present: 14 members. 

State Flour Mills. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. J. Wheeler) in discussing the 
subject of State flour mills in a short paper, said,' "Australia being a producing 
country, one of the most important questions is the disposing of her products. 
The great difficulty in the producers ; light is the distance from the markets of the 
world. At the present time the cost of marketing overseas amounts to nearly as 
much as the producer receives. Thus he only receives about half of the price the 
consumer pays for the produce. We pay enormous freights to have our wheat 
lifted to oversea markets, when it could be gristed here, and the flour exported, 
Australian flour can command a r^ady sale, and by shipping flour instead of wheat 
20 per cent, to 30 per cent, of the shipping space would be saved. We would re¬ 
tain the mill offal in the country to feed stock. The producer pays high prices for 
the bran and pollard of his own growing, because he sends the bulk of these com¬ 
modities to other countries, to cheapen their value there. State flour mills would 
provide labor for all time, have the result of circulating more money in Australia, 
and tend towards a more direct exchange of foodstuffs. To take up a universal 
system bf gristing we must have a working scheme. While it is not essential that 
this should be taken over solely by the Government, the Government should advance, 
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foster, and protect the industry. Money should be available from the Government 
to bodies of producers for the purpose of starting mills under Government super- 
vision until paid for, in all ports that can show an average of 150,000bush. of wheat 
per year for a period of five years, providing a sufficient number of applicants 
guarantee to support the mills with 75 per cent, of saleable wheat. All wheat would 
be gristed on a “per bushel ’ 1 basis, and the flour would be pooled, while the farmer 
would, at his option, retain part or all of the offal. Mr. G. *C. Bunn expressed the 
view that wheat could be exported more profitably than flour. Mr. T. Wildman 
favored a State system of gristing. Mr. R. T. Mills approved of State-assisted flour 
mills. He thought the prices of bran and pollard ruling at present were too high, 
and State mills would reduce the prices, and so make it possible for the farmer to 
feed bran and pollard to his stock with profit. Messrs. G. F. Wake, A. C. Dawkins, 
and J. V. Wake disapproved of State-owned mills. 


MILTALIK (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

June 2nd.— Present: eight members. 

By -products op thf Farm. —In a short paper dealing with this subject Mr. 
Story said first to be considered was the keeping of a few sheep, which could easily 
be looked after, and were a reliable source of income. Cows were profitable, pro¬ 
vided one was able to look after the number kept. Fowls and pigs did not require 
very much attention, and besides providing food, could also be turned to monetary 
account. In discussing the paper Mr. H. R, Jacobs favored sheep as being the 
most profitable sideline. Mr. T. J. P. McEachen considered that poultry were most 
remunerative. Mr. J. W. Story thought cows, pigs, and poultry were a source of 
revenue in many ways. Besides being available for sale they provided food for 
the household. Mr. E. Story gave preference to cows and raising calves, but would 
also keep sheep, pigs, and poultry. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. Hier) con¬ 
sidered poultry as being most profitable, but did not advise keeping ducks. Mr. J. 
A linger spoke in favor of pigs, but he thought it unwise to house them far away 
from the homestead, as time was wasted in that manner. 

MTNNIPA.—J une 2nd. 

Ensilage. —Dealing with this subject in a short paper, Mr. A. Elefson men¬ 
tioned that green stuff preserved in the shape of ensilage was of considerable 
value as a standby in the winter months. It kept stock in good condition, and 
maintained the milk supply. Any green stuff that the stock w r ould eat could be 
preserved in this manner, either in underground silos or in the shape of a stack. 
In the course of the discussion, it was mentioned that properly cured ensilage was 
loss weighty than the same bulk of material grown, and also that there was a 
greater proportionate loss on the stack of ensilage than from a stack of hay. 


SALT CREEK. 

June 2nd.—Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Skim Cultivator v. Plough. —In dealing with this subject, Mr. George Barber 
said he had found the 12-furrow cultivator plough a more successful implement than 
the six-furrow plough. The latter had a tendency to turn up the earth and leave 
it very rough, which hindered the harrows from making a good clean job, whereas 
the cultivator, with 7in. shares, would cut the ground and leave it dose and even, 
thus encouraging weed seeds to germinate. He found the harrow’s did better work 
after the cultivator. Seeing that the land was cultivated three times before seed¬ 
ing, it was unnecessary to use a heavier implement when a lighter one did the 
work equally as well. The land appeared to hold moisture better after the culti¬ 
vator, as the plough left the work too open. Especially where the land was very 
dirty, and needed a good deal of working, was the cultivator most successful. Good 
discussion followed, in which members generally agreed with the speaker. Mr. 
Barber asked if anyone had experience with the drill attachment on the plough? 
Members replied that only on level ground were the attachments a success. 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

June 2nd.—Present: seven members and two visitors. 

Hints for Employers. —In a short paper on this subject, Mr. G. E. Kruger 
said one of the main causes of the difficulty in obtaining farm labor was the 
want of a better understanding between master and man. Some employers would 
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have their men working at all hours and in all weathers. Employers should treat 
their employees as they would like to be treated were the positions reversed. Bad 
treatment and the lack of good accommodation tended to make farm labor scarce., 
which necessitated high wages. A half-holiday given to the men occasionally 
during the slack season would be well repaid in harvest and seeding operations. 
Members in discussion unanimously agreed that employers would get better results 
if the men were better cared for. 

BUTLER, April 30th.— Homestead Meeting. —Mr. Spafford gave an interest¬ 
ing address on the subject of soil cultivation and manuring. 

KOONIBBA, June 7th.—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. O. Dahl) read an extract 
dealing with certain classes of wheat grown in Victoria. Several kinds of wheat 
were named as being frost-resisting, and it was resolved to ascertain if such wheats 
were obtainable from any of the experimental farms in this State. 

PENONG, June 9th.—A general discussion took place on the prevention of smut 
in wheat, as a result of extracts being read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 0. J. 
Murphy). Mr. Stiggants mentioned that seed sown by a broadcasting machine was 
less likely to be affected by smut than seed sown through a drill, probably because 
the latter machine tended to break up any “bunt” balls in the seed. He also 
stated that affected seed, sown by a broadcaster, which had lain on the ground 
three or four days before being covered, frequently produced a cleaner crop than 
seed covered immediately after sowing, especially in damp weather. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BORRIKA. 

June 2nd.—Present: 35 members and three visitors. 

Question Box: Annual Meeting. —Various questions were discussed. Mr. 
Huxtable said barley was very liable to sinut, and advised members to pickle be¬ 
fore sowing. Opinions were divided as to the quantity of oats to be sown per acre. 
Mr. Hart had sown 501bs. to 601bs. of super, to the acre, and then altered to lOOlbs., 
and had not noticed any marked difference, but Mr. Green disagreed. Mr. Bony- 
thon favored pickle mixed at the rate of lib. of bluestone to XOgalls. of water, 
which gave good results. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. O. F. Bauerochse) then read 
the annual report. The previous meeting also took the form of a “Question Box /’ 
and good discussion on various topics took place. The likelihood of the development 
of takeall after the ploughing under of stubble for fallow, the use of drake as 
a fodder, the pickling of oats, and the question of rotation of crops, were debated 
at length. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

June 2nd. 

Skins and Hides. —The Chairman (Mr. G. Patterson) contributed a paper on 
the care of skins and hides. He said, * ‘ If skinning a cow or bullock, avoid cutting 
the skin, as every cut that is made in the hide detracts from its selling value. 
When the hide is taken off it is a good plan to spread it on the barn floor or some 
other suitable place. After being salted and left over night, it can be rolled, put 
in a bag, and marketed. Coarse salt is satisfactory for hides, and it is much 
cheaper than table salt. Care should be taken in skinning sheep. After opening 
up, use the knife as little as possible in taking off the skin. Leave the trotters 
on, as they help to stretch it into a better shape while drying. Cuts lessen the 
value of the Bheepskin. When thi^ skin is taken off, it should be thrown length¬ 
wise over a straight thin rail or tight wire under a shed. Under cover, skins dry 
more slowly. If they are hanging over a rail, as suggested, if desired, one could 
tie thfc trotters together, and put another piece of wood through as a weight, 
which would help in stretching the skin. If kept any length of time the skins 
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should be painted over with a wash to prevent weevil getting into them. Never 
throw skins one on top of another, as that seems to encourage the weevil to attack 
the skins. Never hang them on a wire fence to dry.” 


PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in.). 

June 1st.—Present: IS members and two visitors. 

Keeping Farm Accounts. —Mr. F. G. Bounin supplied a paper dealing with 
the subject of farm bookkeeping. He said :—“Before reading this paper, I wish 
it to be clearly understood that I am not, by any means, an expert bookkeeper 
myself, and can therefore only attempt to give you an outline of the methods I 
employ, and which I have found very satisfactory so far, and which I think can 
be modified, as circumstances suggest, to suit almost any requirements of an agri- 
eulturist. There may, however, be many other methods equally good, and perhaps 
better than mine; but I am forced to confine myself to the ones of which I have 
some'slight knowledge. Let me say here that no one can possibly hope to become 
an adopt at keeping accounts without a considerable amount of experience and 
practice. To the beginner, as a rule, the work is somewhat muddling; but after 
some time has been devoted to it, he will grasp the reason for things much more 
easily than he could at the start, and will be able to reason out any problems he 
may meet, if he apply commonsense and a little patience. The method of book¬ 
keeping I use for the money side of the business is known as the “double entry” 
system, and for it two books are necessary, a journal, or day book, and ledger. 
A separate cashbook may be kept in conjunction with them, if so desired, but is 
not essential. The day book is in reality r a memorandum of all moneys received 
and spent, and it shows to which accounts they must be subsequently entered in 
the ledger. This book must be kept up to date at all times, otherwise mistakes 
and omissions will creep in, and render the work practically useless. Once an 
entry is made in the day book it is safe, and can be posted up in the ledger at 
any convenient time. All cheques drawn are listed in the day book, being copied 
in from the heels of the cheque book. The ledger contains my own private 
accounts, and also the accounts of the various firms and persons with whom I have 
any dealings, and to keep it correctly there is one thing that must always be 
remembered, and it is this, that for every credit shown on one side there must 
be a corresponding debit shown somewhere in the ledger on the other side. If 
this rule is carefully followed, the books will always be found correct, and the 
accounts will balance. My own private accounts, which are all debtor accounts, 
show all disbursements of money on the farm, grouped under different headings, 
which 1 have divided up and named to suit my own requirements, and also to fit 
in with those of the income tax returns, and so save time and trouble when they 
have to be made up each year. For instance, take the house account, which in¬ 
cludes all living expenses. This shows at a glance how much has been spent on 
the housekeeping over any required period, all the various storekeepers’ accounts 
for food, &c., being grouped together on this page of the ledger. Then we might 
consider the wages account, which records how much money has been expended in 
wages over any given time,, and also to whom the payments have been made. 
Other accounts appearing in my books are plant account, stock account, seeding 
account, harvest account, freight account, fodder account, and so on, each show¬ 
ing the various items of expenditure under their own particular headings. The 
number of these private accounts can be increased indefinitely to suit individual 
needs, but the greater the number of accounts the more work required in keeping 
them. It is therefore a great advantage to keep the number as small as possible 
without detracting from the usefulness of the work. To try and make plainer the 
way in which the accounts go through the books, I have set down two examples. 
Suppose William Smith has worked 10 weeks for me at £1 per week, the entra¬ 
in my day book would appear as follows:—Wages account to W. Smith—10 weeks 
at 20s., £10. That means that I debit my wages account in the ledger with £10, 
and credit W. Smith’s account with £10 for work done. When 1 pay Smith a 
cheque for £10, it. is debited to his account, which at once balances, showing £10 
on each side. The way in which the wages account will balance, if desired, I will 
endeavor to explain a little further on. As another example to show how a store¬ 
keeper’s account may be split in my ledger, I have taken the following figures. 
Say I go to Brown & Co.’s store and buy the following goods:—1 bag flour (house 
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account), £1; 1 bag bran (fodder account), 10s.; lcwt. wire (fencing account), 
£1 30s.; 100 cornsacks (harvest account), £5. Tbo entry appears in the day book 
as follows:— 

Sundry Accounts to Brown & Co. 


£ s. d. 

House Account—1 bag flour .. 1 0 0 

Fodder Account—1 bag bran. 0 10 0 

Fencing Account—lcwt. wire . 110 0 

Harvest Account—100 cornsacks . 5 0 0 


8 0 0 

Each item is debited to its own account in the ledger, and Brown & Co. *s account is 
credited with £8 in a lump sum for goods supplied. As soon as I pay the cheque for 
£8, Brown & Co. 's account is debited with it, the account balancing. In conjunc¬ 
tion with the afore-mentioned accounts, I keep a cash account for small amounts 
not paid by cheque, and also a bank account, in which all moneys paid in arc 
debited to the banks, and all cheques drawn are credited to it. I said before that 
all my private accounts are debtor accounts, i.c., they show on one side only of 
the ledger. To balance these accounts, if it is desired, a general account is used. 
In the general account, all the various debtor accounts are shown together on the 
debit side of the ledger, and the cheques drawn in paying the different accounts 
go down on the opposite side, and if all entries are correct, the amounts must, of 
course, balance each other. I keep also a produce account, in which I show all 
sales of grain, hay, stock, and dairy produce, &c., this account being all credits. 
I could write a great deal more on this part of the subject, but time would not 
permit, and I am doubtful if I would make it any clearer; one must have had 
practice to thoroughly grasp it. Besides the money side of the books, I keep a 
diary, in which I note down what I and my men are doing each day. By doing 
this, I can at any time get the exact cost of any particular piece of work should 
I so desire. At seeding time I record the number of acres drilled each day, and 
also the quantity and variety of seed being sown, and the amount of super, being 
put on per acre. Then, at harvest time, I keep careful count of all bags of grain, 
and show the number of bags in each wagonload, the weight of same, and to 
whom it was delivered. I also make a note, after cleaning up, of how much each 
particular crop and paddock yielded. I make all these notes on the blank pages 
at the end of the diary. I also jot down in the diary the dates on which each 
man I employ started and finished working for me, together with rate of wages 
being paid. I think it advisable also to set down the history of each paddock or 
piece of land cropped on the farm each year. If the paddocks are permanently 
fenced off this is easily done in a special note book kept for the purpose. In new 
land, however, where fences are only temporary, and sometimes shifted, I find it 
very handy to make a small plan of the block each year, showing the situation of 
the various paddocks at the time, and how they were worked, whether under 
crop of some kind, fallow, or pasture land. The ploughing, drilling, and reaping 
dates can be shown on this, if desired. It is advisable to keep lists of all stock 
on the farm, and to show the dates on which numbers are increased or decreased, 
and also to put down the dates when female stock are served by the male, and 
when the young are dropped. That concludes the list of records which I keep 
myself, but it can, of course, be added to at any time as seems necessary. In 
conclusion, I would say that every farmer should keep books, so that he can at 
all times get at his exact position financially, and also save endless confusion in 
making up Government returns, which are becoming more numerous and more com¬ 
plicated each year. Let it be remembered that bookkeeping, to be of any value, 
must be accurate, and therefore my advice is—Leave nothing to chance, and trust 
nothing to memory; get every transaction down in black and white as soon as it is 
completed. This applies very particularly to all money matters, which are always 
the greatest source of error if not kept right up to date. ’ ’ —Mr. P. J. Edwards 
(Chairman) emphasized the wisdom of recording matter in a diary. Mr. E. H. 
Parsons advocated the paying of all accounts by cheque, and that to order; by 
that means one was less liable to lose sight of debits. Mr. T. B. Shiels remarked 
that the system as outlined by the writer would be most up to date in many busi¬ 
ness houses, and if carried out on all farms the farmers would be the better able 
to locate their financial position. One item overlooked by the writer was the taking 
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of stock each year; that would require the opening of a <( Capital account,” which 
would set out the value of plant, i.e. f after making due allowance for depreciation 
by wear and tear, the reduced value of livestock, &c. Mr. McIntosh kept various 
farmers’ accounts, and he thought the scheme as suggested in the paper, from an 
accountant’s standpoint, would work admirably for the most complicated of farms. 
He would not advise anybody to do without a cash book. That could be made a 
book of valuable records, and if ruled in a proper way would indicate at a glance 
the state of accounts. He urged all farmers to keep a record of wheat deliveries. 

POMPOOTA. 

May 23rd.—Present: 35 members. 

Citrus Culture. —In dealing with this subject in a paper, Mr. II. J. Darwent 
(Fruit Inspector) said:—“In those parts of the State exposed to high winds and 
frost, the question of the site for Hie citrus grower is very important, and the 
orchard should be planted in the best protected position. High winds can, to a 
great extent, be overcome by planting windbreaks, but frost is far more difficult 
to combat. Lowlying spots should be avoided, as it is well known that cold air 
always finds its way to the lowost part, and it is there that we find most damage 
done. The best position is one having an eastern aspect, where the sun is upon 
it as soon as it rises. Trees hidden from the sun until it is up long enough to 
attain a considerable heat are most damaged after frosty weather. If it is not 
possible to secure an eastern aspect, select a place on sloping ground, and avoid 
planting in the lowest part. Provided there are no obstacles to the free passage of 
air, then the cold air will drain away to those lower parts. Rich alluvial soils having 
good drainage are admirably adapted to the growth of citrus trees, and they also 
do equally well in the deep sandy loams, provided the drainage is good. The question 
of drainage in regard to the growing of citrus fruits, and in fact, all other fruits, 
is of paramount importance. It guards against the accumulation of injurious salts 
in the soil, and allows of proper aeration, thereby allowing the roots to penetrate 
deeper. Should hard pan be met with it is useless trying to grow citrus trees unless 
it is completely broken up by the use of explosives. It is better still to plant such 
land with some other variety of fruit tree, though the use of explosives must then 
be resorted to if success is to be attained. Assuming that the site selected for the 
grove has been grubbed and cleared, the next thing is the ploughing and grading. 
The work of putting down the irrigation channels is done by the Irrigation De¬ 
partment, and, as it is one of great importance, should be left to them in preference 
to the grower doing it himself. After the channels are completed it would be ad¬ 
vantageous to put the water on the land in order that any little unevenness in the 
grading may be rectified. The channels should be laid down so that the rows of 
trees to be watered should not be longer than about six chains, otherwise it will be 
found that by the time the water reaches the end of the row those trees nearest 
the channel will have had too much water. This is the main cause of seepage. 
Pegging out the grove is much more important than would seem to the uninitiated. 
After the channels are laid down, and prior to pegging out the land, a cover crop 
of oats or wheat should be sown to prevent the sand drift, but the marking out of 
the land should l>e completed before the crop grows to a height which will inter¬ 
fere with the work. As in all work of this kind it- is necessary that a base from 
which to work should be found—this is our first consideration. If we were planting 
fruit trees where no irrigation is to be done, it is a simple matter to use one of our 
boundaries, but on land which is to be irrigated, it is necessary to find the suitable 
grade along which to lun the water, and there put down our line which will be 
the base from which we must work. The grade along the rows of trees to be watered 
must be neither too great nor too little. In the former case it causes washing of 
the soil, and in the latter the trees at the far end of the row cannot get enough 
moisture without overwatering those near the channel. In no case should the grade 
be more than 30in. or less than 24in. per five chains in this soil. Having found the 
desired fall or grade, we may proceed to peg out the land for planting. A wire 
line with the distances carefully marked by placing solder on it should be drawn 
across the block where the grade has been found, and a stake driven in at each 
mark on the line. We now have the base from which to work. Another line with 
the distances of the rows apart should now be drawn parallel with the channel, 
and stakes driven at each mark. It is a simple matter to then draw the two lines 
on the opposite sides to where we have used them, and so mark out the square or 
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oblong block, after which one line may be drawn across between the pegs on op¬ 
posite sides, and the stakes put in at each mark. The trees should be planted not 
less than 22ft. apart on the square system. This distance allows of 90 trees being 
planted per acre. Twenty-five to 30ft. should be allowed for headlands. Care 
should be taken when planting the trees that a space of several feet round each tree 
be kept clear of the cover crop, so that the trees will not be robbed of moisture 
during the summer. Should the crop not be sown before the land is pegged out it 
must be drilled in between the rows of stakes so that the young trees may have 
shelter as soon as they are planted. A reliable nurseryman should be selected to 
supply the trees, and another important point is to place the order early to avoid 
disappointment, and so that good trees may be secured. They should be two years 
old from budding, and the wood should be well matured. The best stock for these 
areas is seedling sweet orange if the drainage is good. The best varieties are:— 
Oranges (Navels) Washington, Thompson's Improved, and Navelencia; other than 
navels, Joppa, Mediterranean Sweet, Parker ’s Seedling, and Valencia Late. Man¬ 
darins, Dancy's Tangierine, Beauty of Glen Retreat, Emperor, and Scarlet* 
Lemons—Lisbon, Villa Franca. In planning the orchard the citrus trees should 
be planted on the top of the slope, provided the soil conditions mentioned pre¬ 
viously are found there, stone fruits coming next, and pears in the lowest part, as 
they stand best the greater amount of moisture, which gravitates to the lower parts 
of the block. Spring is the best time to plant citrus trees, owing to there being less 
liability to damage from frost at that time. The first appearance of activity in 
the buds determines the exact time to start planting operations, so that the trees 
will receive no check. If growth has started, then the moving of the trees is bound 
to give them a cheek. The holes must be at least 2ft, bin. square, and loosened to 
a depth of 18in. to 2ft. Should the soil be stiff after loosening to this depth, then 
explosives must be used to break up the subsoil, but such soil is not suitable for 
citrus growing. A planting board is used both for digging the holes and planting. 
It has a notch cut in the centre and one at each end. When digging the hole place 
the centre notch over the peg where the tree is to go, and while it is in position put 
a peg in at each notch at the ends. Remove the board and dig the hole. When 
planting place the board across the hole, having the notches at the end over the 
two pegs put in. The notch in the centre then indicates the right position for the 
tree to be planted. After planting the trees tie a handful of straw or grass loosely 
round the stems to prevent damage from the sun. Bundles gathered from the 
cover crop will do for this purpose. The young trees should be kept moist right 
through the summer. Cultivation .—In early winter the land should be deeply culti¬ 
vated, but instead of working it down to a fine even surface, allow it to remain in 
a rough state, so that it will be thoroughly aerated and sweetened. Deep working 
also allows the manures to be placed well down in the soil. Spring cultivation on 
the other hand is comparatively shallow, being sufficient to bury weeds which grow. 
A good plan is to grow some crop between the trees which will increase the nitro¬ 
gen in the soil, and turn it in, thus enriching the land at the same time as cultivat¬ 
ing it. It is not always advisable to turn the crop in while in the green state. 
Allow it to become dry and partially rotted before ploughing it under, otherwise 
the acidity of the soil will be increased. During the summer the land requires to 
be well worked to maintain a layer of finely-worked soil on the top, thus breaking 
up the capilliary tubes and conserving the moisture as much as possible. Of course 
while the trees are young it is necessary to have strips of some cover crop growing 
between the rows to protect them. Thus this summer cultivation can only be carried 
out on strips on each side of the trees, the cultivation extending farther from the 
trees as they get older, until the trees can shelter themselves. Irrigation .—Deep 
cultivation and deep irrigation furrows will do much towards exploding the mis¬ 
taken idea that the citrus tree is shallow-rooted. If the moisture is only given to 
the surface soil, then it stands to reason that the roots will come up after it, and 
vice versa . Many object to deep cultivation on the score of damage being done to 
the roots. The surface roots of citrus repair damage done them by cutting with the 
plough quicker than any other tree, but providing the trees are planted in suitable 
soil, and cultivated and irrigated with the object of sending the roots down, then 
there is not much need to fear. Of course, if the soil is shallow, and the roots can¬ 
not penetrate deeply, it would be madness to continue cutting roots ruthlessly. The 
irrigatym of a citrus grove is largely determined by the soil conditions, and subse¬ 
quent cultivation. It is essential that an even supply of moisture should be main- 
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tained about the roots, and this can only be done by constantly testing, and never 
allowing the soil to become dry enough to cause the trees to wilt. Over irrigation 
will result in seepage, and the accumulation of salts in the lower portions of the 
grove, and it is just as important to guard against it, as not giving the trees enough 
water. The accumulation of salt may not be noticed for some time, but in dry 
years, when the evaporation is great, the salts held in the water in solution gradu¬ 
ally rise as the evaporation takes place, and are concentrated in the surface layers 
of the soil. This may be guarded against by deep preparation of the soil when 
breaking up the land, and the maintenance of a deep layer of thoroughly cultivated 
soil during the hot season, or the growing of crops which shade the ground from 
the sun. All water applied to the land in irrigation contains salt, and, though it 
may not be sufficient to cause damage in one season, unless we provide protective 
measures, it is only a question of time before it impregnates the soil to such an 
extent as to cause serious damage to trees or crops growing on the land. During 
the wet season this salt is taken deeply down into the soil, only to rise with evapora¬ 
tion unless wc can counteract it as stated above. Tf not, it will be necessary to 
put down underground drains, and though the first expense may seem large, there 
is little doubt but that it will amply repay the grower for his outlay as well as 
make a permanent provision against damage from salt. Care is required in irrigat¬ 
ing in late autumn that forced growth may not be immature by the time the first 
frosts are experienced, otherwise much damage may be caused, and so it is some¬ 
times necessary to steady the growth by withholding the water. Apply the water 
in dee)) trenches or furrows, and as soon after as the condition of the soil will 
allow, break up the bottom and sides of the furrows completely, so as to prevent 
loss of moisture. Then continue the cultivation to bring about a fine, dry tilth on 
the top of the grove. Soil conditions and the treatment the orchard receives be 
tween times will determine how often it needs irrigation. Sandy soils with good 
drainage require more frequent waterings than heavy retentive soils. Pruning .-— 
The pruning of the citrus tree during its early stages is of a very light character. 
The lower branches may be used to protect the stem of the tree, and shade the 
ground from the sun, it being only necessary to remove them when they interfere 
with the working of the ground. Of course a dear stem of about lft. should be kept. 
Any limbs crossing others in better positions should be removed, and also any 
dead shoots which may appear. This latter is very rare in young trees properly 
cared for. Prune in early spring, as the growth sent out after the operation will 
cover the gaps and shelter the tree from the heat, of summer. Pruning in autumn 
is liable to cause Jate growth, which is susceptible to damage by frost. Make all 
cuts smooth and close to the limb from which the branch is severed, to facilitate 
healing. Young citrus trees require manuring, which will tend to promote 
growth, and so require a liberal supply of nitrogenous manures. Nitrogen, in 
places like Pompoota, is always deficient in the soil, and the benefit derived from 
the fertilisers used may be greatly augmented by the growing of leguminous cover 
crops between the trees, and so serve a double purpose—the fertilising of the soil 
and increasing the humus in the soil. Humus is much slower accumulating in 
sandy soils than in heavier soils in colder climates. Humus is valuable because it 
forms the food of nitrogen-forming bacteria, which convert it into nitric acid, the 
form of nitrogen which is the food of citrus trees. Humus also increases the water- 
holding capacity of soils, and causes sandy soils to retain moisture longer. It 
also prevents the heavy soils becoming water-logged, as it does not allow the clay 
to become compact, and it prevents washing of the soil in heavy rains. There are 
two classes of cover crops—those which gather nitrogen, and those which con¬ 
sume it. In the first we may include all leguminous plants, such as peas, beans, 
clover, tares, lucerne, and others; in the second may be included wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, and grasses. If the roots of the former be examined, on them will be 
found nodules formed by the bacteria which enter the roots. The nodules decay 
and shrivel, and their nitrogen contents are taken up by the roots of the trees. The 
second class of cover crops increase the humus in the soil, but only return the 
nitrogen which they remove. They are useful, in that they have the effect of keep¬ 
ing the soil open. Citrus trees benefit at all stages from the application of phos- 
phatic manures. As the trees come into bearing the amount of nitrogen supplied 
should be smaller, otherwise the tree will produce wood at the expense of the crop. 
It is now that potash should be included in the fertilisers used, to aid in the 
fruiting. It also improves the flavor, and the fruit keeps much better. These three 
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important fertilisers, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash are generally found 
to be deficient in the soils in which citrus trees are grown in the valley of the 
Murray. In addition to the leguminous crops mentioned above, blood manures and 
sulphate of ammonia will supply nitrogen; bonedust and bone super, are best for 
phosphoric acid; while sulphate of potash is the form of this fertiliser which will 
be found best. Supply phosphates and potash with the early winter cultivation, 
and nitrogen with the spring working. The amount of the fertilisers will vary 
with the age of the trees, but more bonedust must be added than any of the others, 
owing to its not being so readily soluble. Bone supqr. is beneficial if used with the 
bonedust, as it is so much sooner available for the trees. Pests and Diseases. —The 
most serious insect pest known to growers of citrus trees in this State is the red 
scale of the orange ( Aspidiotus aurantii). Fortunately this pest has not, so far, 
made its appearance on the Murray, and it is only by strict inspection of trees and 
fruit being sent to the river settlements that it can be prevented from gaining a 
foothold there. The most successful treatment is found to be fumigation with 
hydrocyanic acid gas beneath gastight tents, the best time for carrying out the 
operation being during the winter months, while the insects are dormant. For a 
space of 150 cubic feet use loz. of cyanide of potassium (98 per cent.), loz. of sul¬ 
phuric acid, and Ho zb. of soft water. Use earthenware jars, and place the water 
and acid in the jar. When the bottom of the tent has been covered all round 
with earth, except for leaving enough room for the operator to get under, then add 
the cyanide in lump form , get out as soon as possible, and cover the remainder of 
the tent on the ground with soil. Allow at least three-quarters of an hour before 
removing the tent. The work must only be done at night or on a dull, cloudy day. 
It is necessary that great care should be taken in handling the chemicals, as they 
are extremely poisonous. Spraying with red oil emulsion is being used in some 
groves with varying success. No reliable tests have yet been made which will justify 
one in recommending the exclusive use of these oil sprays, though should it be 
proved that they are efficacious then the cost of combating this pest would be light, 
and the work much easier done. The black scale (Lecanium oleae) is more easily 
dealt with, the red oil emulsion being very effective. The trees are made unsightly 
by the black sooty mould fungus, which is always found where this scale is on the 
trees. The sooty mould is not caused directly by the scale, but is a fungus which 
thrives on the sweet excreta of the scale. It is usually found on trees with thick 
foliage, and it is necessary to thin out the trees before spraying. This will always 
apply to citrus trees when spraying for any pest, so that every part of the trees can 
be thoroughly drenched. The curculio beetle ( Otiorrhynchus cribricollis) does a 
lot of damage to young trees of all kinds. As it only appears at night, growers 
who are not acquainted with its habits are often at a loss to know what is doing 
the damage to the trees. They may be found during the daytime just under the 
top soil layer, or if a bandage is placed round the stem of the tree they will take 
shelter under it. They are small brown beetles about a quarter of an inch long. 
They eat the young leaves and shoots, thus retarding the growth of the trees. Various 
traps for catching these weevils have been used with success. During the last sum¬ 
mer the young cherry trees at the Blackwood Experimental Orchard were almost 
denuded of foliage by them. They were sprayed with 11b. of arsenate of lead dis¬ 
solved in 6galls. of water. The trees and ground were made white by the mixture, 
and next day the beetles could be seen lying dead under the trees in hundreds. 
Citrus trees are subject to many fungus diseases, but if taken in time and pro¬ 
perly attended to, there is not much to fear in the climate experienced on the 
Murray. One of these diseases, Ascochyta corticola, known as lemon bark blotch, 
has been found at Pompoota during the past summer; no doubt it was introduced 
with the trees. Ail affected trees should have the affected spots cut away and the 
stems painted with Bordeaux mixture, using the winter strength. Any trees so 
badly attacked as to be almost girdled, should be taken up and burned. The collar 
rot fungus ( Pusarium limonis) is causing losses in some parts of the State, par¬ 
ticularly in stiff soils. The treatment is similar to that mentioned above. Citrus 
growing, like any other branch of horticulture, is a business which reflects the 
intelligence and industry of those engaged in it in a remarkable manner. Given 
proper attention these trees show the result as markedly as any other fruit tree, 
while if neglected they suffer more. And so it is useless for anyone to engage in 
such an industry unless he is prepared to work hard and intelligently, leaving 
nothing to chance. ” 
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POMPOOTA. 

May 30th.—Present: 40 members. 

Onion Growing. —In a paper dealing with this subject Mr. M. O’Callaghan 
stated that given proper treatment there were few localities in which onions would 
fail to grow. A favored spot was a hill or rise receiving the morning sun. The 
land should be ploughed deeply; harrowed well to break all clods, then rolled in 
the same direction as the furrows. The liner the soil the easier the hoeing and 
weeding. The time of sowing varied slightly, according to the district, but Early 
Globe could be sown from April to June, Brown Globe from May to June, Brown 
Spanish July to September. Seed should be drilled in 9in. or lOin. apart, and lin. 
deep; 41bs. to 61bs. of seed were required to drill one acre. When sowing was com¬ 
pleted it was well to run light harrows over t-o cover any seed that was too near the 
surface. Stiff soils and soils deficient in fertility could be greatly improved by the 
cultivation of one or more crops previous to planting onions. Carrots w T ere said to 
be the most desirable crop to precede onions. The onion required a liberal amount 
of plant food in the most available form. The most expensive item in onion grow¬ 
ing was labor. The cost of labor was just as great for a crop of five tons as for 
10 tons, therefore it payed to be liberal in the use of fertilizers. It was better to 
manure one acre thoroughly than two sparingly. A 10-ton crop removed 30.241bs. 
of nitrogen, 10.311bs. phosphoric acid, and 23.411bs. potash from the soil. The 
chief tool required for the process of soil stirring was a good hand wheel hoe, such 
as a Planet Junior. It was absolutely indispensable. Cultivation should begin as 
soon as the plants showed, be repeated whenever the least sign of a crust appeared. 
An acre could be gone over by one person in a day. It was well to begin with a 
double wheel hoe, changing to a single as season advanced. Next came hand weed¬ 
ing, when weeds were visible. That should be repeated as often as necessary. At 
the second or third weeding pull up plants in excess of a fair stand. The most im¬ 
portant point in onion culture was harvesting. Neglect in pulling and carting might 
result in great damage. If mature bulbs were left in the ground, and a period of 
rain should follow, growth w r ouhi be renewed. The second growth ruined the bulb 
for market unless for immediate use. Onions should be left on the ground a week 
or more in fine weather, and the l>est thing was to gather the crop and spread it 
thinly on a dry door under shelter. The best method of growing onions 
was to sow the seed in nursery beds and transplant the seedlings in the open field. 
The crop would be twice, possibly three or more times as large as when seed was 
sown in the open. Experiments at Ohio, IJ.S.A., gave 100 per cent, and more in¬ 
crease with 14 varieties tried. A nursery bed 9ft. x 40ft., and from lJlbs. to 21bs. 
of seod was required for an acre. Seed should be in rows l$in. apart and lin. deep, 
and scattered evenly. In eight weeks plants would be ready for transfer to the 
open ground. They would need repeated clipping, the aim being to get seedlings, 
the bulb of which, just above the roots, was between ^in. and 3/16in. in diameter. 
The job of planting an acre was equivalent to not less than 25 days’ work. Trans¬ 
planting so many onions might be a costly operation, but it relieved the grower of 
much, if not all, weeding, and entirely of thinning out. The saving in these aspects 
more than paid for the labor of transplanting. The rows should be 1ft. apart, and 
the onions 3in. apart in the row. They should be planted when the ground was 
freshly prepared, with the fingers alone. Trim off a part of the tops if long and 
slender, and the ends of the roots. The soil must be moist and crumbly. The ad¬ 
vantages of the new onion culture were:—(1) Earlier ripening of the crop; (2) 
decided improvement in shape and uniformity of the bulbs; (3) quicker sale and 
better prices; (4) greater increased yield. Growing for seed required perfectly 
sound, well-matured bulbs, which should be set in furrows 6in. deep and 4ft. 6in. 
apart. Furrows might be 3ft. apart. Seed was ripe when the pods and the upper 
end of the seed stalk turned yellow, and part of pod burst open. The following 
insects and diseases affecting the onion crop were dealt with, and remedial methods 
given:—The onion maggot, onion thrip, onion smut. Any person going into onion 
growing in a practical manner, the paper concluded, might count upon a steady 
moans of income, and one worthy of attention. 


BAMCO. 

June 4th.—Present: 10 members. 

Peaoh Aphis.— Mr. J. J. Odgers contributed a paper on this subject. He said 
with the advent of spring not only did the trees burst into fresh life, but many of 
the orchard pests found congenial conditions, and soon kept the orebardist busy. To 
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the peach and nectarine grower no pest at that time caused him more worry and 
constant work than did tlie peach aphis. That insect increased with marvellous 
rapidity, and the fruitgrower needed to spray every other day to keep it in check, 
let alone exterminate it. The first brood appeared as winged insects, and each was 
capable of producing a colony wherever it alighted, and in an astonishing short 
space of time. That brood, unlike the first, was wingless, but at once began to suck 
out the sap, and at the same time to throw off young, and so the process continued 
as long as the weather was favorable and food plentiful. Unless it was checked, 
frpit was spoilt, and even the vitality of the tree so lowered that it might die. At 
the approach of cold weather the insects laid eggs under leaf buds, bark, or other 
sheltered places, where they remained dormant during the winter season. The egg- 
laying generation thus appeared to be a means for meeting the severity of the winter 
and the scarcity of food. The faet that the brood produced from the eggs passed 
through the usual stages of insect life seemed to point to the aphis in its present 

type being a degenerate form of an active free-flying form of insect, anil, had 

become so degenerate from too great an ease in obtaining its food. Until the last 
few years it was considered that the aphis wintered in the roots of the trees, and 
various were the means advocated for destroying it. Some advised clearing the soil 
away from the roots and pouring tobacco solution on them, and then putting back 
fresh soil to cover the roots. Others suggested tying a bandage around the butt of 
the tree and smearing it with some sticky substance to trap the insects as they 
scaled the tree. When once on the tree the insects might be killed by covering thorn 
with a greasy film and smothering them, and the standard remedies were spraying 

with kerosine emulsion or tobacco solution. He had tried both, but the tobacco 

solution was more effective. With the kerosine emulsion there was a danger of 
getting it too strong and spoiling the fruit. Kerosine emulsion was made as fol¬ 
lows:—loz. of soap dissolved in lpt. of water, was brought to a boil, then taken 
off the fire and lqt. of kerosine added. The solution was then churned by u 
syringe or the spray pump until a cream-like emulsion was secured. That was the 
stock solution. For use, one part of the emulsion was added to nine or more parts 
of water, according to strength. Tobacco wash was made by boiling 4ozs. tobacco, 
41b. soap, and 4gails. of water. In spraying, one needed to be careful to thoroughly 
drench the insects, for the spray only killed by contact, and as they collected under 
the leaves it was a difficult matter to completely destroy them. He did not think 
that the aphis came up from the roots, but wintered chiefly in the tree, and 
although the trees were watched closely very few insects were noticed. He had 
found that spraying the trees in winter with an oil mixture spray was more effec¬ 
tive, as one could do the work when the trees were bare, which killed the insects 
much more quickly. The spray could be used after the trees were in leaf, but then 
it must be much weaker, otherwise it was likely to burn the foliage. In the discus¬ 
sion which followed Mr. Barling considered curl leaf more destructive than aphis, 
and advised steeping the tobacco instead of boiling it. Mr. Dunning had tried 
many remedies, and found tobacco and soap best. He agreed that aphis did not 
winter on roots, and favored a winter spray. 


ROSY PINK. 

June 6th.—Present: 12 members and one visitor. 

Can We Produce More on Our Farms. —In a paper dealing with this topic, 
Mr. Schiller said the increasing cost of labor, taxes, and the almost prohibitive 
prices of some of the machinery during the last few years made it essential that 
each farmer should produce as much from his land as he possibly could. Practi¬ 
cally the whole of that district was devoted solely to the growing of wheat. Sheep 
could be well and profitably kept on much of the land while it was lying idle. 
The land benefited in no small degree when sheep were grazing on it. The droppings 
replaced some of the plant food constituents that had been taken out by succes¬ 
sive cropping, and fallow land was kept much cleaner. Then one had one's own 
mutton to kill, and lambs, which were a good source of revenue. Wools, also, at 
present prices, added another item to the benefits derived from keeping sheep. 
Pigs, cows, and poultry, each with their products, were well worth the considera¬ 
tion of every farmer. Good discussion followed, and members agreed witli the 
paper. 
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WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 10in. to 17in.). 

June 2nd.—Present: 30 members and one visitor. 

Mixed Farming. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. D. F. Bowman said that 
fanners ought not to restrict their attention solely to the growing of wheat, (lows, 
fowls, and pigs, well cared for, were a good and reliable source of income to the 
farmer. Sheep should also be kept, as they helped to keep one’s fallow clean and 
supply meat for the household. 

Treatment of Fallow. —This was the title of a paper read by Mr. W. J. 
Taylor. Fallowing should commence directly seeding was finished, not spelling the 
horses, as was done in many cases, the best idea being to get the fallowing done 
as early as possible, and then give the horses the rest they had earned. Paddock 
feed also would then be much stronger. Ploughing should be done to at least a 
depth of 3in., and if one had the strength, 4in. deep. That would pull out many 
stumps that would otherwise be missed. A leaf of harrow's fastened behind the 
plough would smooth the ground and help to bring a few stumps to the surface. 
Keeping the fallow clean was also an important factor, and, if possible, sheep 
should be kept. Harrows and spring cultivators made a good substitute. Sep¬ 
tember was generally the best time in which to work the fallow with a cultivator, 
crossing the furrows to a depth of 3 Ain. to 2in. The land should be harrowed 
after rain of, say, Jin. up to the time of seeding, to conserve as much moisture as 
possible. After seeding it should be harrowed once more and the crop allowed to 
grow slightly before rolling. Another paying proposition was to get a crop of 
peas off the fallow. Those put nitrogen and humus into the soil, of which the 
white sand land was practically devoid. Early next year one could cultivate and 
drill in oats. The writer of the paper also considered that would help to 
eradicate 11 take-all.’ ’ Good discussion on both papers followed. 


WYNARKA. 

June 2nd.—Present: 10 members. 

Question Box. —Various questions were submitted to and answered by members. 
Mr. T. Yeates considered the stump-jump plough with bridle draught was the most 
severe implement on horses’ shoulders. Mr. Richardson considered a disc plough 
with spring draught harder. Mr. Beck stated that harvest implements had given 
him the most trouble, probably due to the hot weather. Mr. J. Boyce advocated 
drilling to a depth of 3 Ain. to 2in. with land in its present moist condition. Mr. 
Raekham favored deep drilling in a wet season and shallow' in dry weather. Mr. 
Hood considered that shallow’ seeding w r as more liable to a setback if a dry spring 
followed. Mr. Schultz thought that horses rugged and turned out at night did 
better than those stabled and not rugged. Mr. Yeates agreed, and Mr. Beck men¬ 
tioned that after two years 7 experience with rugs, he was a strong advocate of the 
practice. Members then discussed the relative values of standard super, and 
super. B. “An Advantage of a Housewife on a Farm” was the title of a short 
paper contributed by Mr. V. dose. 

BRINKLEY, June 4th.—Mr. W. Pearson read an extract from the Journal of 
Agriculture on the report of the Veitch’s Well Experimental Farm, dealing with 
the different results obtained from the various quantities of seed and manure sown. 
He advised members to experiment with various kinds of grass seeds to find out 
which were most suitable to grow on the poorer classes of soil or land not adapted 
for cereals. 

HALIDON, June 6th.—A general discussion took place on the best means of 
destroying mice, the consensus of opinion being that the more satisfactory steps 
to take were to sink kerosine tins level ■with the ground close alongside haystacks, 
and poisoning by means of poisoned wheat. 

KI KI, June 4th.--— Annual Meeting. —Members discussed the best means of 
coping with the rabbit pest, after which election of officers for the ensuing year 
took place. 

POMPOOTA, June 13th.—An address dealing with the principles underlying 
pruning was delivered by the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. George Quinn), and 
subsequently that officer gave a practical demonstration on pruning young de¬ 
ciduous and citrus trees and vines. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

June 2nd.—Present: 11 members and nine visitors. 

Cultivation of Soil for Wheat Growing. —Mr. E. H. Pym contributed a paper 
on this subject. He said in this immediate locality one had to deal with the fact 
that in an average season the ground was too wet and in places too boggy, which 
made it difficult to put the whole of the seed in at the best time. This could, to an 
extent, be overcome by the farmer fallowing more land, as the land that had been 
fallowed the previous spring stood more rain, and would produce better crops. It 
might be said that the land in that locality was not suitable for fallowing. He 
did not agree with that idea, although patches might drift slightly, it would not 
do so to any harmful extent. It had been proved and tested throughout the State 
that fallowing was most necessary, and also an important factor in the preparation 
of soil for the growing of wheat. In the first place it was not advisable to fallow 
too early, but to allow the weeds to be well forward and then to plough as deep as 
the soil would permit. The fallow should be worked at least once before harvest 
and once again before September, not so much with the idea of conserving mois¬ 
ture as to open up the ground to the energies of sun and air. Sheep should be 
kept on the fallow as they helped to keep weeds in check. Although recommend¬ 
ing one to work the land with a good cultivator he would not do so while it was in 
a dry, powdery state. Better germination and growth would result if a good seed 
bed were prepared for the grain. The harrows also should be used wherever it was 
deemed advisable, both before and after the drill, with the exception of those parts 
that were boggy or set from excessive rain. A disk drill was more useful in that 
district, unless the ground were very clean. Superphosphates in larger quantities 
could with success be put into the ground, and from recent observations and ex¬ 
periments better results would be obtained. Discussion followed. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

May 21st.—Present: 13 members. 

Irrigation Waters. —Mr. W. L. Summers dealt with the subject of irrigation 
waters in the following paper:—“As most of the members are directly interested 
in the use of water for the growth of crops a few notes on the effect on the land 
and crops of water containing more or less salts may be of value. In using the 
term salts, it is intended to cover the various carbonates, chlorides and sulphates 
usually found in water, and not to refer solely to salt as usually understood, namely 
chloride of sodium. The question as to whether the continued application of any 
water to the soil will have an injurious effect depends upon several factors in addi¬ 
tion to the actual quantity of salt contained in such water, for instance the chemical 
and physical condition of the soil, climatic conditions, the nature of the crops 
grown, &c. If the soil is a light to good loam overlying a subsoil that permits of 
fairly free under drainage it would be safe to use water containing such a quantity 
of salt that would quickly prove disastrous on a soil with retentive or ill-drained 
subsoil. In the former case the surplus water drains away underneath, carrying 
with it ^considerable quantities of salt, and in the winter the natural rainfall washes 
out further quantities of salt, thus preventing any accumulation in the surface 
layers. On a badly-drained soil the surplus moisture is evaporated from the sur¬ 
face, leaving behind the solid contents, and besides any salts naturally in the soil 
will gradually accumulate in the surface layers. In such a soil it is easily possible 
by the excessive use of even good water to bring about such an accumulation of 
salts in the surface layers as to seriously affect its productive capacity. If the soil 
is naturally free from injurious salts a 1 saltier 1 water may be used with safety 
than would be the case with a soil naturally approaching the danger limit in regard 
to salt. Then climatic conditions have an important bearing on the question under 
review. In this district, for instance, with a 28in. rainfall there is naturally much 
less risk of the salts accumulating in well-drained soils than in a district with, say, 
lOin. In our case we apply less water calculated in acre inches than falls on the 
land from the clouds; in the other the grower applies, as a rule, at least twice as 
much artificially as the land receives naturally. Though not directly connected with 
climatic conditions, we have to consider the possibility, either in the winter or early 
spring, of being able to supplement the beneficial effect of the rain by flooding the 
land with water containing comparatively little salt, and leaching out the injurious 
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salts which may have accumulated during tlie previous summer ’s irrigation. Then 
there is a great difference in the toleration of salt by different crops. Mangolds, 
beets, sunflower, sorghum, artichokes, and asparagus will stand relatively heavy 
quantities of salts; most of the legumes, on the other hand, are decidedly sensitive. 
Maize is in marked contrast to sorghum, while most of the cultivated members of 
the mustard family are also susceptible. Again established plants will stand much 
more salt than young plants of the same order. A Californian report, for instance, 
states that while young lucerne will hardly exist in soil containing 13,0001bs. of 
salts per acre in the first 4ft. of soil, established lucerne will live in soil containing 
eight times as much salt. I will have occasion later to refer to a local instance of 
this. HiJgard, of California states that water containing as low as 40grs. of salt 
per gallon may be dangerous if consisting chiefly of sulphates, chlorides, and car¬ 
bonates of potash and soda, and even less of magnesia may be dangerous. He also 
states that in general practice in California the upper limit of mineral content in 
ordinary practice lies below 70grs. per gallon. In Egypt, however, water contain¬ 
ing as much as 200grs. per gallon is used at times, but great care is exercised to 
prevent, by leaching with good water, the accumulation of salt. Another authority 
puts the danger limit at lOOgrs. per gallon—above this care must bo taken that 
the conditions are suitable to the removal of any accumulation of salt by leaching 
at short intervals. Having dealt with some of the general aspects, 1 propose now 
to refer to local experiences and results. In our own district of recent years quite 
a number of relatively deep bores have been sunk, and in nearly every case good 
supplies of water have been obtained. I have been able to have several of these 
analysed with the following results (shown in grains per gallon) :—Bore No. 1— 
123ft. (a) sodium and other chlorides, 53.6; calcium and other carbonates, 26.5; 
total, 80.4. Bore No. 2—113ft. (a) sodium and other chlorides, 34.4; calcium and 
other carbonates, 25.7; total, 62.2; ( b ) total, 82.6. Boro No. 3—80ft., sodium and 
other chlorides, 50.8; calcium and other carbonates, 28.2; total, 83.2. Bore No. 
4—130ft., sodium and other chlorides, 59.1; calcium and other carbonates, 30.2; 
total, 98.9. Bore No. 5—82ft. sodium and other chlorides, 26; calcium and other 
carbonates, 11.6; total, 38.8. All these waters have been used freely on various 
crops. No. 1 is from bore near Mr. G. W. Summers’ residence, No. 2 on R. IT. 
Hewett ’s, No. 3 on Mr. W. L. Summers, No. 4 on Mr. T. C. A. Magarey, No. 5 on 
Government Orchard. It will be noted that there are two samples from No. 2, the 
second after six months ’ pumping. It is evident that the first sample was not re¬ 
presentative of the actual flow. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are practically identical, though 
No. 1 is two miles away and on the opposite side of the valley to 2 and 3. So far 
I have used the water through sprinklers on all classes of culinary vegetables, on 
lucerne, and in the flower garden, have started vegetable seeds and also lucerne w r ith 
it, and I believe I can say without the slightest trace of damage, though I admit I 
had what appeared to be a trace of burning on perennial phlox, and some balsams 
and zinnias, but I am inclined to blame the unseasonable summer, as the majority 
of rny balsams and zinnias did well with liberal waterings. I believe my results 
correspond with all the others, excepting Mr. Magarey, who has had some ‘scald¬ 
ing,’ and he will doubtless be able to tell us on what variety of plants. While I 
only know of one case in the valley, Mr. W. Cullen’s, where the underground water 
has been too salt to use, several of the shallow wells contain a higher percentage 
of salt. On the Blackwood ridge, however, 1 believe most of the water in wells is 
decidedly salt, and even in the deep bore on Mrs. Davies Thomas’s property this 
was the case. I have very little doubt that with our heavy winter rainfall the water 
from all five of the bores referred to can be used freely without the slightest risk, 
except, possibly, No. 4, and this should be quite safe except for really tender plants. 
On the Adelaide plains we have large numbers of bores and wells from which water 
is pumped for irrigation. Round Glenelg, Richmond, Fulham, &c., water contain¬ 
ing up to 95grs. per gallon is used with great success for many crops, and particu¬ 
larly lucerne. Some to the south and east of the city, containing from lOOgrs. to 
150grs., have been used, but I have no details as to results. North of the city there 
are several supplies containing over lOOgrs. per gallon used for lucerne. At the 
Abattoirs there are several bores from 270ft. to 350ft. in depth, giving water carry¬ 
ing from 158grs. to 277grs. per gallon, and with the exception of the latter these 
have been used freely for lucerne growing with great success. Two bores, one giv¬ 
ing water with 170grs., and the other 204.5grs. per gallon, are coupled up, and 
the water used regularly for lucerne* but it is necessary to start the lucerne in the 
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winter, as until several months old the plant is not able to stand this water. An¬ 
other interesting ease of water containing an unusual amount of salt being used 
successfully may be quoted. Mr. E. Gill, of near Spalding, is using water con¬ 
taining 183grs. of solids per gallon, 88.2grs. being chlorine, and 10.35grs. magnesia. 
The soil is a dark loam with limestone subsoil at from 8in. to 2ft. Apparently the 
drainage is good, and at times water of much tetter quality is used, but at the 
same time it is surprising to find that after 10 years ’ use in large quantities splen¬ 
did results are still being obtained with trees, lucerne, and all classes of vegetables. 
A careful investigation of the waters at present being used with success for irriga¬ 
tion together with examination of the soil and subsoil would give results of great 
value to all interested in this important subject. ' ’ 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

June 5th. 

Pine Planting. —This subject was dealt with in a short paper by Mr. H. J. 
Paddick. When the site selected for planting pines was a wet one, he said, it was 
well to make a hole about 18in. deep, and into this put some rubble. The object 
was drainage, and so check any tendency to destroy the roots. If that provi¬ 
sion was insufficient, a small drain could be cut from the hole. If that practice 
were adopted, immediately the weather became finer the drain should be filled. 
When the young trees were put in the roots should be surrounded with some light 
loose soil. That would enable them to make a good start. In reply to questions, 
the writer of the paper recommended putting the trees in to the same depth that 
they were growing in the nursery, and in wet districts it was best to plant at the 
end of winter. In the drier localities earlier planting could be practised. 


CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67in.). 

June 4th.—Present: 13 members and three visitors. 

Principles of Cultivation. —This was the title of a paper read by Mr. E. A. 
Harper. First of all, it was necessary to consider the class of land one had to 
work. If stony, shallow cultivation was tetter; but if one had a good depth of 
soil, it could be cultivated deeper. The plough was the main implement used, and 
careful consideration should be given to local climatic conditions as to the time to 
start work. As a rule, the first ploughing should be commenced soon after the 
first good autumn rains. Sandy soil could be worked almost at any time. The 
character of implements used in cultivation also had an important bearing, both 
on the progress of the work and its results. Rough and stony land should be 
ploughed with the stump jump implement. Those ploughs did very good work, 
and were especially adapted, to that class of country. Double furrow set ploughs 
were preferable, provided one had good clean ground and steej> side hills to work. 
The best way was to plough in order to conduct the water on gentle slopes. As 
to the depth of ploughing, one had to use one's own judgment. He believed 
stubble ground, if ploughed for crop, should be worked to a depth of 5in. to 6in. 
Land on which peas had been previously grown, if free from weeds, should be 
scarified soon after the first rains, to encourage the weeds to grow, and then at 
seeding it should be gone over again with a light cultivator. If it were weedy, 
it should be ploughed shallow, say, 2in. to 3in., just in order to turn it over. It 
should not be rolled too much. It was better to have it slightly rough than too 
fine. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

May 2nd.—Present: 13 members. 

The Agricultural Bureau. —Mr. F. Lehmann contributed the following paper 
with this title :— <l After being a member of the Agricultural Bureau for over 20 
years I would like to give you an account of its usefulness to the farming com¬ 
munity. It brings together farmers within a radius of from 10 to 15 miles to 
discuss matters relating to their interest, and through those meetings they become 
mbre social than would be the case otherwise. The ambitious fanner comes along 
because he can excel his neighbors in some line of farming, and takes pleasure in 
giving or getting information in his special lipe of study. One farmer will take 
the Merino Bheep as his hobby or line of profit; from him you can get points on 
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wool-growing. Another will raise sheep for the meat market, and tells you the 
Crossbred pays better than the Merino. Another will be a horse fancier; he will 
give you horse talk, not always expert, but which will raise discussion, and so has 
its value; so we may go through the whole of the farm in 12 months and gain 
some knowledge at every meeting. In the farming community, as in other trades, 
you have the theorist as well as the practical man. The practical man tells you 
what he has done; the theoretical member tells us what we should do to improve on 
our methods—often quite right when put into practice. Some have an objection to 
such members, but if their teaching is good, let us benefit by it, not trouble about 
what he does or does not do. At our meetings we have the talker and the silent 
one—who derives the most benefit is doubtful. The homestead meetings are very 
valuable to the Bureau, as also are the drives around the district, during which we 
can see what others do. The object of the Bureau is to gain knowledge by 
exchange of thought or practice between farmers, or from the heads of the De¬ 
partment; so it rests with members how best to get our brains to guide our hands 
so that we will get the best results from our work. The Agricultural Bureau is 
doing this; but we have only started.' ’ 

MACGILLIVRAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

May 8th.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Pig-Raising. —Although we are somewhat handicapped in the distance from 
market, pigs have not received the attention that should be given them by farmers 
in the district, said Mr. R. Wheaton in a paper on this subject. When properly 
managed three or four breeding sows should prove the most profitable sideline of 
the farm. There was no farm animal that ate more in proportion to its weight, or 
turned its food into a saleable carcass so rapidly or efficiently UvS the pig. Under 
natural conditions the pig was a grazer, and for sows ami growing pigs green feed 
should form the greater part of the ration, and when possible they should graze it 
for themselves. A convenient spot on a piece of rising ground should be selected 
for the sties, which should be well ventilated, but not. draughty. In addition to 
the sties it, was necessary to have four or five plots of from half to one acre each, 
well fenced with pig netting, and two barb wires, one along the ground, and the 
other 5in. or 6in. above it to keep the pigs from rooting the netting. In those plots 
most of the green fodders could be grown, and they could be fed off consecutively. 
With a little care a good supply of succulent feed could be available for most of 
the year, and that advantage should more than compensate for the little extra 
trouble and expense in marketing. The following crops had been grown successfully 
in the district:—Cape barley, rape, peas, turnips, chou moullier, silver beet, pump¬ 
kins, pie melons, mangolds, and lucerne, and by selecting those most suited to con¬ 
ditions one was placed under they would supply the necessary green feed for the 
year, and thus reduce the cost of raising pigs in comparison to feeding grain alone. 
A supply of grain was also required, and Cape barley made good feed besides being 
a good yielding crop to grow. Any grain could be used, but barley and oats must 
form the main feed, the former for fattening, and the latter for store pigs. All 
grain should be well soaked or crushed, preferably crushed. As to which was the 
best breed, that was a matter of opinion. He preferred the Berkshire, but what¬ 
ever the breed the pigs would not be a success unless well fed. The boar was the 
first consideration. It should always be pure bred, and the best that could be 
secured. It should not be used for stud purposes until eight months or nine mouths 
old. The sow should be long, roomy, and deep, with broad loins and a strong back, 
qualities which gave capacity for big litters. She should possess about 12 evenly- 
formed teats, and should not be mated until eight months old. If used too young 
she would either produce small litters or larger litters of uneven pigs. When a 
sow produced a small litter of four or five, that number of teats was developed at 
the expense of others. Should the next litter be large some of the pigs would be 
poorly developed, as they would have to depend on nourishment from poorly deve¬ 
loped teats. A sow should produce two litters a year, and breeding should be 
arranged so that sows did not farrow in winter time; March and September were 
the best months. The weather was then more temperate, and better for the sow, 
and there was not the risk in rearing the young pigs. During the period of gesta¬ 
tion the sows should have the run of a block of green feed. When that was good 
they would not require much else, but if green feed was not up to the mark a little 
crushed grain would be necessary at night time. Sows should not be too fat, or a 
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whole litter might be lost. About a week before farrowing they should be put in 
the pen, and fed on green and soft food. After pigging they should be gradually 
fed up with crushed grain and milk, and should be given as much as they would 
clean up. At three to four weeks old the suckers would begin to feed themselves, 
and should be fed in a shallow trough away from the sow. At four to five weeks the 
boar pigs should be castrated, and at seven weeks they could be weaned. They 
should be well fed for two or three weeks after weaning, when they could be put 
into a good plot of green feed and given crushed grain every evening. When old 
enough to be fattened they should be brought back to the pens and given as much 
crushed grain and milk as they would clean up three times a day. Pigs should not 
be sent to market unless they were prime, as with all classes of stock, it was the 
good quality that brought the best prices. Pigs should always have access to a 
trough of clean water, besides the other food that might be given. It was also neces¬ 
sary to have some charcoal in the yards, lit each small paddock a good shelter 
should be erected so that the pigs would be dry and warm and always be supplied 
with bedding. If they were not comfortable they would never do well. In the 
discussion that followed Mr. Petras favored boiling mangolds and turnips, and when 
boiled putting in corn. Mr. Williams considered pig-raising most profitable when 
combined with dairying, and with the Chairman (Mr. Nicholls) said that potatoes 
could be grown, and, when cheap, could with ad vantage be fed to pigs. The Chair¬ 
man was of the opinion that the market was too uncertain to keep a number of 
pigs. 


MILANO. 

May 12th.—Present: 27 members. 

Afforestation. —In dealing with this subject Mr. Yelland emphasized the fact 
that people should raise their own trees, and thus acclimatise them to the locality. 
Trees grown by himself were found to be hardier, withstood both winds and frosts 
better, and very seldom failed to start when planted out. He also stated that land¬ 
holders, who so desired, should have the right to be allowed to plant trees on roads 
adjoining their holdings, which formed a valuable asset, and added greatly to the 
beauty of the holding. The trees gave a much-needed shelter to stock in the hot 
months of the summer season, and in winter gave natural warmth. Mr. Yelland 
answered numerous questions, and gave a practical demonstration of pruning fruit 
trees and vines. 


MILANO. 

June 9th.—Present: 37 members. 

Sidelines on the Farm. —Mr. A. D. Matheson contributed a paper on this topic. 
He said dairying, sheep-breeding, horses, pigs, poultry, &e., represented the chief 
sidelines to which almost every farmer could apply himself. It was difficult to 
define what was the standard of cows to keep, but without judicious hand feeding 
one could not derive the full benefits. Cows which for the first three months after 
calving were giving about 3galls. of milk per day with a butter test of 4 per cent., 
would be a valuable asset. Grazing on good pastoral land was undoubtedly the 
best, but chaff and bran given twice a day to good cows would materially assist in 
making them a profitable sideline. Good labor and attention were essential, and 
he thought it unadvisable to keep too many cows, or they would probably be neglec¬ 
ted during the busy seasons. Sheep were necessary in order to obtain the most 
from one’s holdings. Present high prices for wool and lambs and the good 
they did in manuring and keeping fallow clean, made them practically indispen¬ 
sable. The great demand for Australian horses, brought about by the war, and 
the numbers lost through the last drought were two very good reasons why every 
farmer should raise as many foals as possible. There was hardly anything more 
profitable on the farm than pigs. At present the three breeds most in favor were 
the Middle York, Berkshire, and Poland China. Of these three the best milker was 
the Poland China. She usually had large litters, and reared them. Many farmers 
thought the Poland China the beet type of pig to keep, but the Berkshire cross 
was also good, being very hardy and contented. He favored the Berkshire-Poland 
China sow put to a Middle York boar, providing one had good feed to push them 
forward. Sows did best on herbages, with a paddock to run in, as it provided exer- 
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cise, and enabled them to secrete more milk. It was advisable to pen them a fort¬ 
night before farrowing, and to feed with a mixture of two of pollard to one of 
bran. A farm without fowls was so rare that it would be odd to advise a farmer 
to keep poultry. White Leghorns, with their wide reputation, were sufficient 
guarantee that fowls were profitable. Geese and turkeys when the demand was 
good would also return good profits. 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in.). 

June 6th.—Present: 43 members and 28 visitors. 

Mr. F. E. Place addressed the meeting on “The Horse Suitable for Farm Pur¬ 
poses.” An interesting exhibition of potatoes took place. Messrs. Pope Bros., 
won the certificate for the greatest yield from quarter of a square chain of land— 
8cwts. 3qrs., equallying tons per acre, and the cwt. of largest and truest to 
type of any one variety of potatoes. Snowflakes alone were exhibited. Mr. F. 
Simper won the certificate for the dozen heaviest potatoes—his exhibits weighed 
37lbs. 12ozs.; largest potato, 51bs. 9ozs. 


STRATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.28m.). 

June 12th.—Present: 19 members. 

Rope Making. —Mr. Abbott, with the assistance of his two sons, gave a practical 
demonstration of making rope from binder twine as taken from sheaves after the 
knots had been cut. His machine was of his own invention, and in a short time he 
made a first-class piece of useful rope. Hay or plough lines could also easily lie 
made, he said. Mr. W. M. Rankine gave an exhibition with a machine that he 
had purchased for doing the same work. Members were of the opinion that Mr. 
Abbott ’s machine was equally successful, although three were required to work it. 


INMAN VALLEY, June 7th.— Farming Machinery. —A paper was contributed 
by Mr. G. McCoy on this subject. He traced the history of fanning from the days 
of the scythe to the present (lay, and expressed the view that the reaper was more 
suited to this district than the harvester. 

KANMANTOO, June 2nd.—Mr. H. R. Shepherd contributed a very interesting 
paper of liis experiences while on active service abroad. 

LONG WOOD, June 9th.— Homestead Meeting. —Members inspected Mr. Cole’s 
garden. He had planted as an experiment 26 varieties of grapes and a number 
of prunes, and as the locality was not considered favorable for the growing of 
vines, much interest will be taken in their progress. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
J. R. Coles) read the annual report. A splendid sample of Garton Early White 
oats was tabled. 

MORPHETT VALE, June 9th.—Members discussed the difficulty of drilling in 
sticky ground, and the advantages of disk drills and ploughs in various soils. The 
combined plough and drill was considered worthy of a trial in this district. 

PORT ELLIOT, June 16th.—Mr, H. Green tabled a splendid sample of dried 
apricots and horse beans. Owing to small attendance it was decided that Mr. Green 
should read his paper at next meeting. 

IJRAIDLA AND SUMMERTOWN, May 7th.—Mr. G. A. Dunn, M.P., attended 
and gave a lecture on “The Methods of Co-operation in the Fruit Industry,” which 
was appreciated by the members. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

April 5th.—Present: eight members. 

‘ < The Selection and Cutting of Seed Potatoes, 9 f was the title of a short paper 
contributed by Mr. A. von Duve, who mentioned that imported seed yielded better 
the second year, as the first year’s planting was not acclimatized. The seed should 
always be cut toward the crown, and in squares, as they then retained the sap 
much better. Mr. F. A. Telfer said that he did not consider that it mattered which 
way a potato was cut, if only the setts are large enough. He did not believe in 
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X>lanting round seed at all, and bought big potatoes from other districts every year, 
and he was quite satisfied that it was a profitable system. He did not believe that 
Glencoe land was worn out for potato growing, but with good seed, cultivation, and 
the return of summer rains that they had missed of late years, crops would be as 
good as ever. Mr. J. Fraser agreed with Mr. Telfer that the system of cutting was 
immaterial if the setts were large enough so that they would not shrivel up. He 
mentioned that years ago he had known a grower at Mount Gambier plant potatoes 
18in. apart for the purpose of growing potatoes seed size. Mr. A. Dow said that 
some years ago he imported seed from two different places, and also bought local 
seed, and the local seed gave the best results. Mr. ,J. Dow said that in his ex¬ 
perience seed from peat, or sandy soil gave the best results. The secretary had 
found that lime sprinkled on the cut potatoes formed a coat on the cut surface 
arresting decay, and also making them much better for handling when planting. 


GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

May 3rd.—Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

Irrigation. —A short paper on this subject was read by Mr. J. Dow. After con¬ 
sidering this question he said he had come to the conclusion, on account of the 
nature of the soil, that it would not be profitable to practice irrigation in that 
district by means of flooding. Water would have to be applied by means of 
sprinklers. It would not pay to irrigate potatoes on account of the uncertain 
market. The Secretary hardly thought that irrigation was necessary in that dis¬ 
trict, as with thorough cultivation good fodder crops could be grown without it. 
With irrigation "it was necessary to have some system of underground drainage 
to prevent the land from becoming waterlogged. He suggested that it would be 
well to have the well water analysed to make sure that it was suitable for irrigation 
purposes. Mr. M. D. Cameron strongly advocated that farmers should establish 
plots of lucerne for irrigation, and was convinced that Glencoe would develop to 
its highest production by lucerne growing under irrigation and dairying. He did 
not consider there was any need for underground drainage, as the soil was so 
porous, and the rainfall so great that any injurious effects would be cleared away. 
Lucerne should not be sown on low-lying land where the spring waters were likely 
to rise to the surface, as that was absolutely fatal to lucerne. Mr. R. Agnew said 
that a neighbor of his had a small paddock of lucerne, portion of which was irri¬ 
gated by sprinklers, and the remainder unirrigated. The irrigated portion had 
yielded five cuts for the season, and the other was no good at all. Mr. H. Bodey 
said that in the Wimmera the lucerne was cut and then flooded every six weeks 
during the season. Mr. T. F. Gratwick was of the opinion that irrigation would 
not be a payable proposition on Glencoe. Mr. A. Dow had known splendid results 
as far as growth was concerned by irrigation, but in one case that he had in his 
mind, it was said that the water cost more than the fodder could have been pur¬ 
chased for. Mr. J. T. Halliday said that lucerne should be sown in August, and the, 
first cut made as soon as possible, then it should be irrigated and well harrowed, 
for it would stand any amount of cultivation; care should be taken, however, not 
to irrigate too late in the autumn, otherwise mildew and thrip would develop. Cab¬ 
bages, swedes, and other fodder crops would also pay well under irrigation. Water 
should not be pumped direct from the well to the land, but into a tank, to allow 
it to aerate. Riga would thrive well on lucerne as well as cattle, horses, and 
sheep. Mr. L. Flett said that lucerne would have to be cut while very tender to 
feed to pigs, as they would not eat hard stems. 


KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34in.). 

May 12th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Fodders. —Mr. John Davison addressed the members on “Fodders ,’’ also “Red 
Clover, and the Value of the Bumble Bee as a Seed Fertiliser . 1 y He said a variety 
of fodders had been tried on a small scale with success in the district. Kalangadoo 
soil had proved capable of growing maize 9ft. high, yielding 30 tons per acre on 
land too wet for oat growing. He strongly recommended growing lucerne for cattle, 
sheep, and pigs. Lucerne grew bulky in the lower South-East without irrigation, 
but with water the results were greater. One could scarcely estimate the increased 
carrying capacity for sheep and cattle in the stretch of territory between Border- 
town ^nd Mount Gambier, were the land cultivated and town with damp land 
grasses, such as lucerne, red clover, cow grass, alsike, Timoti^r, and so forth. Eng- 
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lish and Italian rye grass, white and strawberry clovers, and schanck on the drier 
banks produced excellent feed, and were established already in quite a few spots. 
The speaker advocated the liberal use of farm and artificial manures, and the ex¬ 
tensive sowing of Cape barley for autumn and winter feeding of cows. The splen 
did samples of red cloVer (Trifolium pratenxe) he had seen growing at Kalangadoo 
proved that the land was only waiting to be tickled with a hoe to 
laugh itself into a harvest. Red clover was one of the staple hay 
fodders of most European countries, and in New Zealand some landholders had 
up to 700 acres of it for the production of feed and seed. The lower South-East 
was the closest approach in Australia to the moist farm lands of New Zealand, and 
red clover, and its cousin, cow grass, w r ere worth anything from £10,000 to £100,000 
a year to the farmers of the Dominion for dairy cow t s, sheep fattening, and hay 
purposes. In a few spots in the South-East, where it had been given a chance, red 
clover had done well. It was a permanent plant, a gross producer, and belonging 
to the leguminous family, improved the soil upon wiiich it grew by collecting nitro¬ 
gen. Mr. Davison then dealt at length with the history of the bumble bet*, and its 
introduction to New Zealand, and showed the value it was in bringing about the 
fertilisation of red clover and alsike. 

KONGORONG. 

June 5th.—Present: 14 members and four visitors. 

Dairy Farming. —“ Among our agricultural pursuits, dairying holds first place, 
from the standpoint of the necessity for a broad scientific education, ’ 1 postulated 
Mr. II. W. Bannister, in a paper dealing with dairy farming. * * It also ranks 
high as a. remunerative industry, when conducted on business principles and with 
the proper class of cows, it is useless entering the dairy business unless there is a 
natural liking for the cow, and a keen desire to help her to do her best. After 
all, much depends on the man. To be a successful dairyman a man must first 
be a successful farmer, he must understand soil conditions and the growing of 
crops. He must have a good farm well farmed, as well as a good herd well cared 
for. Every crop grown on the farm has a value as a fertilizer, and when sold per¬ 
manently removes that amount of fertilizing matter from the farm. Very often a 
man will make a profitable investment by buying a run-down farm at a low' figure, 
and stocking it with dairy cattle will return the manure to the land, improve the 
exhausted soil, and raise good crops in a few’ years. The health of the cow’s and 
the purity of the milk depends greatly on the stables. Four things are of prime 
importance—sunlight, pure air, tight, dry floors, and the comfort of the animals. 
When the air of the stables is filled with offensive odors, it is carried into the 
milk pail, and the damage is done. A good floor is made of cement, made up of, 
say, one part of cement, tw f o and a half parts of sharp sand, and five parts of 
broken metal. After thoroughly mixing the whole dry, water should be added 
evenly with a watering can, the whole meanwhile being well turned over and mixed 
together. Lay the floor ^in. thick and trowel it to a smooth surface in one 
operation. The floor should have a fall of not less than 2in. in 10ft. Nothing 
adds so much to the general appearance of a homestead as having all the buildings 
painted; besides, the paint preserves the wood. If oil paint cannot be afforded, 
a good durable whitewash is a good substitute. It. makes old buildings look as 
good as new. A good whitewash for outside is to slake Ibush. of lime in boiling 
water, strain to remove all sediment, add 21bS. of sulphate of zinc, lib. of common 
salt, and |lb. whiting, thoroughly dissolved; mix to proper consistency with skim 
milk, and apply while hot. If white is not desired, add enough coloring to pro¬ 
duce the desired shade. We hear a great deal about the dual-purpose cow—one 
suited to produce milk and beef; but if dairying is the object, it is best to keep 
to the dairy breeds. The cows have already earned their way, and a profit from 
the carcass at the end of a useful life should not be expected. We should decide 
on one breed, and keep to it. Nothing looks better than a herd all of the one breed. 
The sire should always be pure bred, of good milking strain. Too much importance 
cannot be placed on the influence of the sire in establishing a good dairy herd. 
The cows need not be pure breed, but should be good grades. The breed is of 
importance, but the individual cow is what really counts. Every dairyman should 
have a certain minimum yearly milk standard, and if after a second trial fc, cow 
does not come up to it, she should be discarded. But be sure it is the cow's fault, 
and not the owner's, before you part with her. Many a good cow cannot do her 
best on the slim allowance of food and water and the indifferent care she gets. 
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The best dairy herds are built up by raising the best heifer calves from one’s 
own best cows. Calves from cows that have been in good condition before calving 
are invariably the strongest. A cow 1 must be well fed and cared for if she is to 
keep up a flow of milk and at the same time nourish her unborn young. She 
should have a rest from milking from six weeks to eight weeks, in order to pro¬ 
duce a vigorous calf and do better during her next milking period. Many farmers, 
as soon as a cow becomes dry, allow her to hunt for her living in one of their worst 
paddocks, excusing their neglect by saying she is doing nothing for her board. 
Is she not preparing herself to work again every day for 10 or 11 months, be¬ 
sides presenting her owner wit!) a calf ? Some stint the food, fearing milk fever. 
This is not to be dreaded if the cow is properly handled after calving. The main 
cause for this frequently fatal trouble is milking the cow out clean soon after 
calving. Only a little milk should be drawn at a time, and this should be done 
several times a day for the first day or two; this is how a calf would take it. A 
good plan is to leave the calf with her for the first 24 hours. If milk fever de¬ 
velops, it is usually a fatal mistake to dose. In many cases, the muscles of the 
throat are paralysed, and the cow has no power to swallow, and the medicine given 
goes into the lungs, and often causes death. The treatment giving prompt relief, 
and one to be relied on, is filling the udder with air by means of a pump. Tie the 
teats with tape to keep in the air. Mass,age the udder, to force the air to all 
parts. It may be necessary to repeat the inflation. This treatment usually effects 
a cure in a few hours. Do not give any medicines. Where a large number of 
cows run together, it is a good plan to have them dehorned. Calves may be de¬ 
horned when a few days old. Clip the hair where the rudimentary horns appear, 
and with a moistened stick of caustic* potash rub the little buttons of horns until 
the skin becomes inflamed and tender to touch. ” In discussing the subject, Mr. 
W. Aslin objected to the pure-bred animal on the score that it was too thin-skinned 
for the district. Mr. IT. C. Haywood said Jerseys would do well in the district 
if properly cared for. Mr. 0. Kemp preferred the Holstein. Mr. C. T. Atkin 
did not pay much attention to the breed of the cow, provided she was a good 
milker. Messrs. W. Aslin and P. Kemp expressed a preference for the Shorthorn 
milking strain. Generally, members were in agreement as to the value of the use 
of a bull bred from milking strain. Mr. E. E. Morrison advised the testing of 
each cow. 

Summer Fodders. — 11 Of the different crops from which wo may make a selec¬ 
tion, rape must take first place for summer fodders on a large scale,” said Mr. 
P. R. Uphill, in a paper dealing w T ith summer fodders. It was most suitable for 
summer and autumn feeding. Given a good start during the spring and early 
summer, it would grow throughout the year. Sown about the first week in Sep¬ 
tember, it would be ready to top up lambs when w r eaned. If not eaten out, It 
would grow right through the summer and autumn, and also well on into the winter. 
Sheep must have free access to dry stuff when feeding on rape, otherwise losses 
would occur. Maize was also a crop that could be grown with profit, making fine 
feed for cows when fed to them in the milky cob stage. He had maize 4ft. high 
which was sown in January. It greatly increased the milk yield when fed to the 
cows in the autumn. Land required to be deeply ploughed, to enable the maize 
roots to get down quickly, thus securing a quick growth. It made splendid ensilage. 
Kale was also a very valuable fodder, f and when firmly established it could be eaten 
down very bare, and would come on again. He knew of a plot of kale that was 
sown on October 7th, 1914. which had 40 sheep to the acre on for two months, and 
there was still plenty of feed left. It had had stock feeding on it off and on 
ever since, and it was still doing well. Unlike rape, it was not necessary to have 
dry feed, as sheep would not bloat on it. Rape and kale could be grown suc¬ 
cessfully on some of the x>oorer soils, and by continuously growing fodder crops 
and feeding them ‘off the land would be enriched. Sandy soils and ferny country 
could be improved in that way. In a district like that, where bush fires were 
so much of a danger, it would be a splendid thing if every landholder would take 
a strip of land 2ch. or 3ch. wide on one side of his holding (all agreeing to do 
the same side), and put in rape or some other fodder. He would have a fire break, 
and the feed would soon pay for the extra fence that would be required. In reply 
to questions, Mr. Uphill said rape should be sown in September or October. Kale 
was seldom attacked by blight. He advised planting maize by broadcasting the seed 
and ploughing it under. Mr. G. Wilby thought payable crops of rape and rye 
could be grown on poor soil if a dressing of superphosphate were applied. 
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MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.25in.). 

June 12th.—Present: six members. 

Sugar Beet Industry. —This was the topic of discussion opened by Mr. 
Holzgrefe, who said it was of considerable interest to the Branch. Mr. Hart was 
at present at Maffra, in Victoria, inquiring into the industry. A discussion also 
took place on the means to awaken interest in the monthly meetings of the 
Bureau. Reference was made to the visit of Mr. Place, the Government Veterinary 
Surgeon, to Millicent, and the valuable address which he delivered. The Secretary 
complained of the disappointing attendances to the meetings of late. Members 
thought a better plan, although not suitable to all, would be to hold the meetings 
at night. After further discussion, it was decided to postpone a decision until 
the annual meeting. 


MOUNT GAM BIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

June 9th.—Present: 18 members. 

Noxious Weeds and Their Eradication. —The Hon. J. Botterill delivered an 
address, in the course of which he referred to a number of weeds of a noxious 
character which were now growing in or which threatened to invade the district. 
Star thistle and stinkwort, he said, were a great danger to the part of the dis¬ 
trict, and another weed that was objectionable was Jeffrey burr. If the matter 
of destroying the weeds were taken in hand now, a great deal of trouble and 
expense that would otherwise be incurred at a later date would be saved. The 
district council, he thought, should insist on the destruction of the Canadian thistle. 
He dealt with the danger of allowing different weeds to mature their seeds, and 
said the time to start destroying weeds was whilst they were still confined to a 
limited area. In the course of a lengthy discussion which followed, Mr. MacCormack 
mentioned that cultivation would kill the Canadian thistle. Mr. Botterill stated 
that he had cut a patch regularly below the ground for a period of nine years, 
and it still remained. He had destroyed small patches of stinkwort by uprooting 
it. Mr. Sassanowsky said the best way to destroy 4 4 fat hen ’ ’ was to pull it up, 
especially after rain. 

Keeping Apples. —Mr. A. J. Wedd laid on the table some fine samples of 
apples grown by him at Ardno. He had brought a few that would suit a cottage 
garden. The names were—Nickajack, Rome Beauty, London or Five-crowned 
Pippin, Adams’s Pearmain, one of his own seedlings, Wolseley, Northern Spy (an 
early sort that took a long time—sometimes 10 or 12 years—before it bore 
fruit), French Crab, Lawrence, Cleopatra, and Hoova. He also tabled a few 
pears. Jonathan apples were really good keepers. Cleopatra was very subject 
to black spot, or fusicladium, in that district. In some districts it was not, and 
was the very best apple. The only remedy he knew was Bordeaux mixture, but it 
must be applied when the apples were forming. They could spray now for mildew 
or woolly aphis. 


NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

June 9th.—Present: 19 members. 

Organic Manures. —A paper dealing with this topic was read by Mr. A. John¬ 
stone. ‘ 1 In this class are included all substances of vegetable or animal origin 
which have the property of enriching the soil or of rendering to it substances re¬ 
quired by plants for food. All vegetable and animal substances used as manures 
must undergo decomposition before they become the food of plants, for the roots 
of these only absorb liquids and gases. This change is generally effected to a 
certain extent before they are applied to the soil; but in the case of green manures 
it takes place entirely in the soil. The results of the decomposition of organic 
manures are the formation of carbonic acid, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
many other compounds, which are retained in the soil, and from which they are 
taken up by the roots of plants. Leaves, when thoroughly decayed and reduced 
to the state of mould, form a kind of manure, which, alone or mixed with the soil 
or other substances, is eminently suited for the growth of most plants. Dry leaves, 
when used as litter, absorb perhaps less urine than straw, but as they contain much 
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more nitrogen, they increase greatly the quality of the manure. Old tan is some¬ 
times used as a manure, but it exercises an injurious action on the roots of plants, 
and also tends to promote the growth of various sorts of fungi. Peat may be 
said to be an accumulation of humus, produced by the decay of plants that have 
been submerged, aud it would then seem to be derived from that which forms the 
first food of vegetation. But in the formation of peat highly antiseptic properties 
have been imparted, and which must be neutralized before it becomes fit for the 
food of plants. But bog earth and boggy swamps are capable of being rendered 
extremely fertile. To render peat fertile it is necessary in the first place to drain 
it, for until the water is removed the air cannot enter among particles of the peat, 
and in the absence of oxygen its elements remain without change. When dry and 
exposed to the action of air, moisture, and frost it is readily pulverised, and loses 
in a great measure its astringent principle. The correction of this is largely aided 
by the addition of lime, gypsum, or calcareous marls. For forming it into a manur¬ 
ing compost authorities recommend mixing the peat with alternate layers of sixth 
or eighth parts lime. When dry it may be employed as litter for sheep, and 
when saturated another layer may be spread over. By penning sheep on dry peat 
large quantities of excellent manure for garden crops may be obtained. Peat may 
otherwise be economised in two very important respects—first as a deodorizer; 
second as a vehicle for manure. For instance, when accumulations of nightsoil are 
removed, the emanations are alike injurious to health and offensive to the sense 
of smell, and it will linger in the neighborhood for days. But if the workmen 
sprinkled, as they proceeded, some of the charcoal made from peat, and a quantity 
over the heap when finished, no smell could be detected next day. Owing to the 
property which purely powdered peat charcoal possesses of condensing many times 
its own volume of gases, and notably ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and carbonic 
acid, all of which are prejudicial to health, not only is smell prevented, but the 
escape of one of the most valuable constituents—ammonia—iB secured. It seems 
to be owing to its power as an economiser and absorbent of gases that the roots 
of plants are found clinging around its particles wherever it is mixed with the 
soil. It is not, however, as a deodoriser of nightsoil only that peat charcoal may 
be employed with advantage, but to sewage as well. Sawdust is not of much value 
as a manure. It contains only slight traces of nitrogen, and when mixed with 
the soil it does not readily decompose. By the addition of liquid manure, of 
which it will absorb a large quantity, its value is greatly increased, and it is then 
much more easily decomposed. Rape dust, for turnips and root crops, is an ex¬ 
cellent manure. Dissolved in urine rape dust is much used in Flanders. In dry 
seasons it is less efficacious than in wet ones. Malt dust contains about 4 per cent, 
of nitrogen, and according to Professor Johnston, its ashes contain 36 per cent, of 
potash and soda, and over 24 per cent, of phosphoric acid. From this it appears 
that malt dust forms a very good manure. It ought to be prepared by the addition 
of urine to the heap, and so causing it to ferment, when it may be applied at the 
rate of 30bush. or 40bush, to the acre. The beneficial effects of malt dust are 
owing to the formation of ammonia, and to some extent to the phosphoric acid, 
potash, and soda which it contains. It is rapid in its action, but is not of much 
permanence. Green Manures—Plants are sometimes grown specially for the 
purpose of being ploughed or dug in when they,are in a green or succulent state. 
But whenever the ground is in a high state of cultivation, this practice is seldom 
adopted. A much more advantageous plan is to apply the green crop to the feed¬ 
ing of animals, in which way not only is manure produced, but food as well. The 
plants usually employed for the purpose of being ploughed or dug in are rape 
and buckwheat. There is, however, a class of green manure which is more ex¬ 
tensively used in gardens. This consists of potato tops, turnip tops, the dressings 
of cabbages, rhubarb leaves, and all superfluous or decaying vegetables. But it is 
better to make them up into compost, and apply them to the soil in a decom¬ 
posed state. Ferns abound in potash, and may therefore be applied to soils de- 
flicent in that element, or to crops which require much of it. Reeds as a manure 
are commonly employed in the South of France in a green state. Gut when in 
flower, they soon decompose. Soot consists chiefly of charcoal; its efficiency as a 
manure is chiefly attributable to its containing ammonia, the amount of which 
varies in different samples from 1 per cent, to 5 per cent. It should be kept dry 
till required for use, and applied at the rate of 20bush. or 30bush. per acre. As 
a preventive to the attacks of insects, half a peck of soot to a quarter of a peck 
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of lime, mixed well, and allowed to stand till clear, form a useful wash. If sown 
together with turnip seeds, it quickly forces the young plants into the rough leaf, 
a matter of importance, inasmuch as when this is the case, the ravages of the 
fly are in a great measure prevented. Mixed with salt, it is a good manure for 
potatoes, and for onions, partly as a manure, but especially preventing the attacks 
of the onion gall. Asparagus, peas, and a variety of other vegetables may be 
manured with it, and with as much effect as with solid dung. As a liquid manure, 
and applied to plants in pots, it causes them to assume a deep healthy green and 
grow strong and luxuriantly. Blood is a powerful manure, not only on account 
of its nitrogen, but also on account of the numerous salts which it contains. 
Blood may be applied to the soil in a liquid state, or when dried and mixed with 
earth or other substances so as to form a compost. Pish form a very powerful 
manure and are rich in nitrogen and phosphoric acid. If used in gardens it 
should be mixed with earth, and plants will not then be liable to injury from the 
roots coming in contact with large quantities of unmixed and highly nutritious 
matter. Woollen rags, if chopped up into small pieces and buried in the soil, 
form an excellent manure. They decompose slowly, and are a good manure for 
fruit trees. Bones are extensively used in agriculture. Their composition varies 
according to the sort of animal to which they belong; it also differs in the same 
animal at different stages. They are used broken into fragments, more finely 
divided in the state of dust, dissolved in sulphuric or muriatic acid; also, mixed 
with guano or other fertilizers. When applied in a broken state less is required, 
and the effects are more lasting than if applied as dust. The quantity of $in. 
bones or bonedust, from 12bush to 16bush. per acre, according to the nature of 
the soil, poor soils requiring more than rich ones to produce the same effect. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that fresh or unboiled bones are possessed of more beneficial 
action than boiled ones, on account of the organic matter not being extracted by 
boiling. Tho action of this manure is to some extent due to the animal matter 
in the bones, but principally due to the phosphates which they contain. The soils 
they benefit most are dry ones that are deficient in phosphate of lime; wet soils 
are considered as unsuited for this manure. Bones are sometimes mixed with earth, 
ashes, dungs, etc., and allowed to ferment in order to effect their more speedy de¬ 
composition. A better method is to dissolve them with sulphuric acid. Nightsoil 
is a valuable and extremely powerful manure, richer in nitrogen than horse or 
cow dung. It can easily be deodorized by the use of charcoal, which is also of 
great value as an auxiliary manure. The ammonia is also fixed by using sulphate 
of iron, but it is not desirable to introduce any considerable quantity of salts into 
the soil; dry earth and sifted ashes are also used as efficient deodorizers. Peruvian 
guano is so universially known that it is unnecessary to diseant on its virtues. 
Urine forms an exceedingly powerful manure containing various principals, which 
during putrefaction yields large quantities of ammonia. It should be allowed to 
putrify, and diluted with water very considerably, or mixed with soil to form a 
compost; an excellent liouid manure fer fruit trees and kitchen garden crops. 
Human urine is by far the most valuable. Almost any manure can be applied to 
the ground in a liquid state, nevertheless liquid manure is generally considered to 
imply the drainings of dung heaps, stables, &c., and it chiefly consists of urine, 
together with, the excrements of animals dissolved by it or by rain. When pro¬ 
perly diluted it is very useful in gardening, as it contains the fertilising properties 
in a liquid state, and is readily taken up by the spongioles of plants. Dung, in 
most cases, can only be applied before the crop is planted, but liquid manure can 
be applied at any time during the growth of plants, and it has this advantage, that 
it can be applied strong or weak, as the condition of the plant requires it. Horse 
dung is most beneficial on cold stiff soils, and in order that its mechanical action 
may be turned to advantage the dung should not bo much decomposed. Too much 
fermentation drives out the ammonia. It is well adapted for producing immediate 
action on crops. Of equal weights of horse and cow dung, the former is the more 
fertilizing; but taking bulk for bulk of each, it is inferior to cow dung. Cow 
dung is excellent for dry, hot soils, and for mulching the roots of fruit tTees, but 
only after fermentation is it fit for close contact with vegetation. Pig dung, in an 
unmixed state, is too strong for vegetation, but when mixed with litter and as 
much earth as will moderate fermentation it becomes an excellent manure. Com¬ 
posts are mixtures of various earths or manures. Their number may be said to 
be infinite, and they are of the greatest utility. In general, the best way of 
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economising all sorts of refuse is to form it into a compost. At the same time 
lime should never be introduced into composts with substances containing ammonia 
or producing it in the decomposition. Flesh, hair, feathers, pond mud, ditch 
screenings, and numerous other kinds of animal and vegetable refuse may all be 
advantageously employed as manure.—Mr. Loller said they could realise from the 
paper that almost everything could be turned into manure, and on many of their 
farms first-class material for manure was going to waste for want of a little fore¬ 
thought. The speaker dwelt at some length on the material in households that 
would make first-class manures which was thrown away. They wanted a manure 
pit and the use of deodorizers to make this waste material into the finest manures. 
All that was required was to put systematically a little earth on it. He knew 
from experience that sawdust was one of the best things for absorbing liquid 
manure, and rendering it usable to the best advantage. The Chairman (Mr. 
Holmes) inquired if eucalyptus leaves could be utilized as manure. Mr. Johnstone 
said they could not be so utilized. There were leaves of certain trees, such as 
the cedar, pine, and myrtle, which were of no value for making manure. Mr. 
Rogers inquired if it would pay to plough in a green crop of peas, say, running 
lfibush. to the acre, as a manure. Mr. Johnstone said it* never paid to plough In 
green feed as a manure. They should always feed off, for thereby they were*grow¬ 
ing beef and mutton, and also manuring the ground. If they desired to improve 
their land with a green crop, it would be better to fence portions off temporarily 
with hurdles-, and feed it off in sections, in a similar way as they feed off turnips 
anil mangolds. By that means they would retain the nitrogen in the soil, in the 
ease of peas, as the roots would remain in it. In case of very poor soil, they 
might plough in a green crop, because it was deficient in humus, and the green 
i eed would supply this deficiency, and therefore greatly improve the soil; but with 
ordinary land he would say feed off the green crop instead of ploughing it in to 
improve the land.—Mr. Loller exhibited some excellent pears of the Vicar of 
Wingfield variety. 


SANDALWOOD. 

June 9th.—Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Farm Management.— Mr. J. W. Collins read a short paper on this subject. He 
said a man working a mallee block needed at least four or five good working horses. 
He should have the necessary implements, but a good 1-furrow plough and tip- 
dray would suit the beginner in a small way. Drill, binder, harvester, and harrows 
were also essential. The land should be ploughed and prepared for seeding during 
May, and be given a light sowing, and as much super, as one could afford. Every 
beginner should aim at having a stack of hay. Horses required special attention in 
that locality, and should be well rugged or housed and carefully fed. The chief 
object was to get one's land a** dean as jiossible. A good discussion followed, 
after which the election of officers took place. 


MILLICENT, May 19th.—Noxious Weeds. —A good deal of attention was 
directed to the question of noxious weeds growing in the district. Various useless 
weeds were mentioned by Mr. Bowering. Mr. Holzgrefe thought the most troublesome 
weed met with in the district was the star thistle. Mr. Mitchell thought the pest 
could be overcome if landholders would realise its seriousness. He suggested that 
the district council might pay the landholders a small sum for clearing the roads 
adjoining their respective properties. 

SANDALWOOD, May 14th.—Farming in mallee soils was the subject of dis¬ 
cussion brought forward by Mr, Wattchow. He pointed* out the necessity for 
doing all that was possible to ensure a good burn, and to work the land for seed¬ 
ing with light skim ploughs, share implements in preference to disk. . The 
speaker recommended fallowing to a depth of 3in. to 4in. as being best suited to 
mallee land. Members in general agreed with the speaker's views. 
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